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4.  W.  ’Phone, 

M.  1358. 


T.  C.  ’Phone, 


453. 


E.  H.  RANK  4  CO. 


HEATING 


AND 


VENTILATION, 

Hot  Water,  Steam,  Combination 
and  Furnace. 


607  Hennepin  Avenue, 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Gas  Fixtures 

IS  AT  THE 
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311  Second  Ave.  So., 

Because  we  are  MANUFACTURERS  and  can  give  the 

BEST  BARGAINS. 


DO  NOT  FORGET  THE  ADDRESS. 


PLAIN  FACTS. 


Menomonie  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick 

Are  the  best  press  brick  it 
it  is  possible  to  make  from 
the  best  material,  by  the 
highest  -  class  workmen 
withthe  latest  machinery. 
They  are  harder,  heavier 
and  more  uniform  in  color 
than  any  other  press  brick. 
You  take  no  chances  using 
these  brick— you  get  ab¬ 
solutely  the  best,  every 
time.  Made  in  all  shapes. 


Alpha  Portland 
Cement 

Has  long  been  recognized 
as  the  finest  cement  in  this 
country.  When  you  want 
best  results  in  your  cement 
work,  specify 

Alpha  Portland. 

We  are  Northwestern 
Agents  for  this  celebrated 
Cement,  and  also  handle 
Louisville  and  Native  Ce¬ 
ments.  Car  lots  only.  Get 
our  prices  before  buying. 


Menomonie  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company, 


10  North  3d  Street, 


S.  J.  HEWSON,  Sales  Agent 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO. 


AGENTS  FOR 

CABOTS  "Shingle  Stains”  and  "Quilt” 

CELADON  Coy’s  Roofing  Tiles 
FLEXIBLE  Coy’s  Rolling  Partitions 
HIGGIN’S  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens 
N.  W,  Expanded  Metal  Lath 
RINALD’S  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 
SWEEZY  Dumb  Waiters  and  Elevators 
UNION  Metal  Corner  Beads 
UNION  Brick  Bonds 

We  carry  in  Stock  Cabots  Stains  and  Quilt,  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Corner  Beads, 
Mineral  Wood,  Mortor  Colors,  Brick  Bonds  and  Rinalds  Enamel  Paint 


MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  ST.  PAUL  OFFICE, 

842  Lumber  Exchange.  49  E.  Fifth  Street. 

Phone  T.  C.  60.  Phones  T.  C.  1021.  N.  W.  2239  L-l. 

Residence  Phone,  T.  C.  6036  Park. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT. 


K.  F.  LOTT,  Agent 


27  Gilfillan  Block. 

St  Paul. 

Phones  N.  W.  2068  J-2.  T.  C.  68. 


503  Kasota  Building, 
Minneapolis. 

T.  C.  Phone  2468, 


Luxfer  Prisms 

For  Lighting  Dark  Stores,  Offices  and  Basements. 

Composition  Capitals  ^Ornaments 

For  Interior  and  Exterior. 

Ornamental  Plaster. 

Ruity’s  Metal  Wall  Plugs,  Veneer  Bonds  and  Wall  Ties 
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Kettle  River 


Quarries  Company. 


Quarries  at  SANDSTONE,  MINN 


. 


Paving, 

Curbing, 
jjj  Crosswalks, 
Building  Stone. 


Send 

Plans 

for 

Estimate 


We  Pay  Express. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 


|  Oneida  Block,  Minneapolis, 
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the  POND  &  HASEY  CO. 


Successors  to  A.  A.  POND, 


Contractors  for 

High  and  Low  Pressure 
Steam,  Hot  Water 
and 

Hrt  Blast  Heating  jt 


rlechanical  and  Natural 
Ventilation  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  and  Combi¬ 
nation  Heaters. 


Tin,  Sheet  Iron  and 
Copper  Work. 


23 1  FifthAve.  S.  Minneapolis, 


L.  B.  WAUGH, 

DEALER  IN 

Vault  Fronts  and  Lining: 
Time  Automatic  and  Corr 
bination  Locks. 


NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 


SPECIALS: 


STEEL  BEAMS 
GIRDERS 
IRON  STAIRS 
SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 
ROOF  TRUSSES 
FIRE  ESCAPES 
IRON  COLUMNS 
STORE  FRONTS 
SEWER  CASTINGS 
STABLE  FIXTURES 
ORNAM’NTL  VASES 
STATION  STOVES 


S.  T.  FERGUSON,  J.  F.  FERGUSON, 

President.  Vice  President. 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Successors  to  S.  T.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

FOUNDRY  WORK. 

WATER  PIPE  SPECIALS 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS. 

312  Tenth  Ave.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 


229  First  St.  North, 
Minneapolis,  -  -  -  Minnesoi 


Telephone 


5  JY.  W.  Main  2035. 
(  Twin  City  1289. 
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irr. 


Automatic  and  Half  Automatic 

Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


OUST  LAOERQUIST, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELEC1RIC 

Passenger,  Freight,  pT  /  A  'T'OI?  C 

Power  and  Hand  Power  ■  -< •  a  \  1  V^/lxi^ 

18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 

Minneapolis,  =  -  =  Minnesota. 


harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 


FRESCO,  INTERIOR 
and  EXTERIOR 


Painting. 


2I3  So.  Sixth  Street, 

niNNEAPOLlS. 

1-443  Botti  Phones.  144:3 


PORTAGE  RED  SANDSTON E 

TRAVERSE  BAY  REDSTONE  CO., 

In  Block  or  Sawed  (LAKE  SUPERIOR) 

from  the  Quarries.  Calumet,  Mich.. 


W.  C.  WYCKOFF,  Agent,  302  Kasota  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Go. 

ESTABLISHED  1872. 

heating  %  And 

Engineers.  J  Contractors. 


1 87- )  89  East  Sixth  Street, 

St.  Paul.  -  -  -  Minn. 


HOT  WATER 
HEATING . 


For  homes 
and  Offices. 

The  Andrews  Heating  System 
is  scientifically  designed;  each 
individual  plant  is  planned  by 
an  expert  engineering  engineer; 
economical  in  fuel  using  and 
easv  to  take  care  of 

Our  booklet  “Home  Heating” 
explains  our  method  of  selling 
heating  plants  by  mail,  at  clos¬ 
est  prices.  We  send  it  free 


ADDRESS 

854  Globe  Building,  Minneapolis. 


I L.  A.  MclVOR  &  CO. 


Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers. 
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g  STUDIOS,  816-817  Lumber  Exchange. 
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Our  specialties  include  every¬ 
thing  that  pertains  to  Interior 
Decoration,  with  attention  to  the 
outlining  of  Color  Schemes,  the 
applying  of  all  Papers  and 
Tapestries,  hanging  of  laces  and 
drapery  fabrics,  selection  of  Rugs, 
Carpets  and  Furniture,  etc.,  and 
everything  in  the  line  of 
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Natural  Adornment. 

|  We  would  consider  it  a  pleasure  to  furnish  ideas 
and  estimates. 
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“Spence”  Hot  Water  Heater 


KELLOGG- 

HACKAY= 

CAMERON 

COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Boilers  and  Radiators 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Pipe,  Brass  Goods  and 
flaterial  Fitters’  Supplies. 


222  LAKE  STREET,  [STATION  U.] 

Chicago,  III. 

Branches:  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


J.  N.  SMITH  &  CO. 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING. 


PLUMBING 


Gas  Fixtures 
Gas  Fitting 
Rerair  Work. 


TELEPHONES: 


$N.  W  Main  2591 
)  Twin  City  704 


^Remodeling  Carefully  Executed  by  Skilled  Workers.— 


Archambo  Heating  and  Plumbing  Company, 

22  1  So  Third  St..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Combination  Heaters.  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Heating  and  ventila’ing  apparatus.  Sanitary 
Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting.  Engineers’  and  Steam  Fitters’ 
Supplies.  Telephone  248. 


T.  C.  1057.  N.  W.  Main  2121  L  5 

J.  A.  SHOGREN, 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING,  Tincoppeerwrork. 

Furnaces  Cleaneo  and  Repaireo. 

1414-1416  Aennepin  Ave.,  fllNNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Architectural  and  Cr.  amen'al  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds. 

CHEAT  WESTERN  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

H.  L.  WALTON,  Hanager. 

n.inufacturers  oi  Art  Metal  Work  and  Bank  Fixtures- 

Office  and  Works,  Both  Telephones. 

10?  First  Ave  N.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


H.  N  Leighton  Pres,  and  Treas  F hen  E.  Leighton,  Sec’y 

W.  H.  Lyon,  Vice-Pres. 

h.  N.  Leighton  Company, 

GENERAL..  -  Contractors  and  Builders. 

216  Sixth  Street  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  -  MINNESOTA. 

Telephone  1063 


CURES. 

Kidney  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Eczema. 

and  all  STOMACH  TROUBLES. 

406  MASONIC  TEMPLE,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MlNN. 


Northwestern  Fireproofing  Works. 

Established  1875.  C  J.  Swanson,  Proprietor 

—  MANUFACTURERS  OF— 

HOLLOW  HOLLOW  TILE 

brick  and  fireproofing. 

Works:  Harshall  St.  and  38th  Ave.  N.  E. 

City  Office:  9  Third  St.  N. 

Minneapolis,  -  -  Minn. 
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TRITON  . 


Factory  and  General  Office:  DUNKIRK,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis  Office:  432-4  Guaranty  Bldg. 

H.  J.  WARNEKE,  flanager. 


We  are  exclusive  manufacturers  of  i,  2,  3  and  4 
Column  Radiators  of  the  same  design  and 
ornamentation  for 

Steam  or  Water. 

ALL  HEIGHTS. 

Write  or  call  for  Catalogue  of  complete  and  most 
efficient  line  of  Radiators. 

Prompt  Shipments. 

WASHINGTON  BRANCH,  NEW  YORK  BRANCH, 

68  Corcoran  Building.  U25  Park  Row  Building. 


Drake  Mantel &Tii_E  Co. 

MANTELS-MARBLE -MOSAICS. 

MANUFACTURERS  fc  ST. PAUL.  MINN..  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 

WHOLESALERS  *"  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,510  SECOND  AVE.S. 

CONTRACTORS  -jj .  FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  C  &.W.RY. 


Established  by  HERBERT  CHALKER  1878. 


The  CHALKER  STONE  COMPANY, 


CUT  STONE  CONTRACTING 


OFEICES: 


YARD: 

613-615  Bank  of  Commerce  Building.  Corner  of  Laurel  and  Colfax  Avenues. 

N.  W.  Telephone  Main  335.  T.  C.  Telephone,  Office,  Main  386.  T.  C.  Telephone,  Yard,  397. 

^ _  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


THIS  SPACE  IS  SOLD  TO 


Jk  I  I  I  I  MANUFACTURER  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 

AnlivLU  rVUrlLU,  Surveying,  Engineering,  Mining  and 


Look  for  our  Ad  in  next  Issue. 


ASTRONOMICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

320  ROBERT  STREET,  -  -  ST.  PAUL. 


Instruments  Carefully  Repaired  and  Adjusted. 


United  States  Radiator  Company, 


VI. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 

DECORATIONS  IN  COMPO. 


. .  Slate . .  I  . .  hollow  Tile  . . 

ROOFING  IN  t 

RED,  GREEN,  §  r-  r. 

PURPLE  &  BLACK.  |  I  jf 6pf 00T id^ 

Also  Slabs,  URINALS,  | 

Blackboards  Etc.  |  Set  in  Place  or  Delivered. 

HAROLD  JOHNSON,  Building  Materials, 

216-217  Lumber  exchange, 

Telephone  Main  1218.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PRESSED  BRICK,  TIFFANY 
ENAMELED  BRICK. 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  BOSTON 
FIRE  PLACE  MANTELS. 


AKRON  VITRIFIED  ROOF  TILE 
HERRINGBONE  EXPANDED 
STEEL  LATH. 


J.  G.  WILSON’S  ROLLING  PAR¬ 
TITIONS  and  STEEL  SHUTTERS. 

ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA  COTTA. 

PORTLAND  and 
NATURAL  CEMENTS,  Plasters. 


J.  C.  Landers  &  Co. 


818  LUMBER  EXCHANGE, 

Minneapolis,  - 


Minn. 


HARDWARE 


•  •  • 


A  Few  Good  Things  in  Hardware. 

Corbin  Locks,  Stanley  Butts,  Bommer, 

Chicago  and  Matchless  Spring  Hinges. 

Wilcox  Door  Hangers,  Fitch  Sash  Lock. 

GIVE  US  A  CHANCE  TO  FIGURE  WITH  YOU. 

j.  f.  McGuire, 

50  East  6th  Street,  ...  »,T.  Paul 


John  C.  Barton  &  Co. 

8  I  4  Nicollet  Ave. 

Minneapolis. 


Fabrics,  Pottery,  Furniture,  Wall  Paper, 
Carpeting,  Fine  Cabinet  Work,  Fresco 
Decorations,  Painting,  and  Hard 
Wood  Finishing, 

Re=upholstering  and  Repairing  Old  Furniture  a  Specialty. 


See  our  fine  line  of  wall  papers  before  buying.  Largest  and 
best  stock  in  the  city. 
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Builders'  Hardware 


mm | 
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IS  OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Largest  Variety  and  Stock  in  the 


Northwest  to  Select  From. 


Modern  Hardware  for 


Buildings, 


Office  - 
Public 
Bank 
Library 
Church 
School 
Asylum 
Hotel 
Warehouse  u 
Business 

And  Modern  Residences  and  Cottages. 


.  1 


Write  us  for  Information. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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W.  K.  MORISON  &  CO. 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

DEVOTED  TO  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ALLIED  ARTS 
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The  Western  Architect 

Is  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  ISt  OF  EACH  MONTH 
BY 

THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis  Minn. 

FRED’CK  KEES,  Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  President. 

J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St.  Paul,  Minn  ,  Secretary. 

St.  Paul  Office,  Commercial  Building. 

New  York  Office,  280  Broadway,  Suite  289. 

C.  T.  WAUGH,  Manager. 
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Uncounted  moons  have  come  and  gone  since  the  build¬ 
ing  world  of  this  great  West  has  had  adequate  voice,  and 
the  clamor  to  be  heard  and  to  have  its  works  seen  of  men 
has  gone  up. 

To  give  tongue  to  such  things  as  pertain  to  good  build- 
mg,  and  to  show  what  is  being  done  by  Architecture  and 
her  faithful  Allied  Arts  in  the  West,  is  the  task  of  The 
Western  Architect. 

The  welcome  to  the  project,  and  the  promise  of  helping 
hands  given  by  the  men  who  work  for  these  three  A’s, 
is  beyond  our  hopes,  and  gives  the  publishers  courage  up 
to  the  measure  of  their  desire. 

jt  j* 


EDITOR. 

F.  G.  CORSER,  N.  Y.  Life  Building 


Board  of  Associate  Editors 

GEO.  E.  BERTRAND, 

J.  WALTER  STEVENS, 

S.  M.  COLBURN, 

L.  A.  LAMOREAUX. 

MARK  FITZPATRICK, 

HARRY  W.  JONES, 

C.  A.  REED, 

CHAS.  S.  SEDGWICK, 

E.  P.  OVERMIRE,  •  - 

LOUIS  LOCKWOOD, 

CHAS.  R.  ALDRICH. 

FRANK  H.  NUTTER,  -  -  -  - 

EDWARD  S.  STEBB1NS, 


Minneapolis 


Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 


Consulting  Board  of  Architects  on  subjects 
For  Illustrations 

CLARENCE  H.  JOHNSTON,  St.  Paul 

THOMAS  G.  HOLYOKE,  -  -  -  -  St.  Paul 

A.  B.  CHAMBERLIN,  -  -  .  -  Minneapolis 

WM.  CHANNING  WHITNEY,  -  -  -  Minneapolis 

A.  H.  STEM,  .....  St.  Paul 

L.  LONG,  -  Minneapolis 


Subscriptions  in  United  States  and  Canada,  mailed  flat, 
£5.00  a  year  strictly  in  advance. 


Advertising  Rates  made  known  on  application. 


Remittance  for  Subscription  and  Advertising  may  be  made  by 
check,  bank  draft,  express  or  post  office  order,  always  payable  to 
The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Co.,  Insurance  Exchange 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Entered  at  Minneapolis  Post  Office  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Not  that  I  he  Western  Architect  was  found  to  be  the 
fittest  name,  for  there  were  others,  which  a  stricter  re¬ 
gard  for  the  verities  might  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
these  columns.  Take  “Midland  Architect”  for  one.  Here 
we  are,  right  in  the  middle  of  things.  To  go  to  either 
Portland,  one  may  travel  just  so  many  miles.  The 
office  of  this  journal  is  so  nearly  astride  the  45th  parallel 
as  to  make  us  continually  thankful  that  that  line,  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  atlas,  is  so  inconspicuous  in  the  daily  walks 
of  life.  The  man  must  have  a  feeble  fancy  who,  in  these 
days,  can  watch  the  great  human  tide  crowd  in  and  on 
to  make  homes  in  the  wide  prairies,  the  forests  clearings, 
the  irrigated  valleys  or  the  towns  of  the  North  and  West, 
— towns  called  into  life  by  the  needs  of  trade,  by  horse¬ 
power  running  to  waste,  by  underground  wealth  to  be 
brought  to  light,  by  the  gangliating  of  iron-ways — he 
must  have  a  feeble  fancy  who  can  see  these  things,  and 
not  turn  to  hearken  to  the  fast-falling  footsteps  of  the 
center-of-population  as  it  strides  toward  the  place  where 
the  Father-of-Waters,  stumbling  over  the  half-way-mark- 
of  latitude,  tumbles  half  a  hundred  feet,  crashing  through 
the  Trenton,  or  what-so-e’er  the  lime-rock  is,  and  goes 
boiling  with  rage  in  the  furrow  of  his  own  making,  till, 
falling  in  with  the  soothing,  delightful  and  not  altogether 
evil  company  of  the  Minnesota  and  St.  Croix,  he  passes 
placidly  down  past  the  Ancient  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

ji  jt 

The  architect  who  has  faithfully  kept  step  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  methods  of  fire-proof  planning  and  construction, 
and  tried  to  bring  his  clients  into  line,  too,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  is  nonplussed  and  astonished  at  every  new  annual 
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report  of  fire  losses  for  the  country  at  large.  How  can  it 
be  that,  with  the  vast  volume  of  good  fire-proof  building 
that  has  been  done  for  the  past  decade,  the  annual  fire  loss 
has  increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  and  that  more  fire 
insurance  companies  failed  or  reinsured  in  1901  than 
for  years  prior  thereto?  Certainly  the  efforts  of  archi¬ 
tects  of  training  have  tended  to  decrease  this  loss,  and 
although  there  are  plenty  of  quacks  trading  under  the 
name  of  architect  one  would  hardly  expect,  from  the  com¬ 
bined  ignorance  of  these  and  others  of  their  kin  that 
prey  on  the  building  business,  such  disasters  as  have 
come.  It  may  be  said  without  straining  a  point,  that  the 
influence  of  the  profession  as  a  whole  has  been  for  vastly 
better  construction.  But  that  architects  may  do  a  good 
work  outside  their  own  offices  is  shown  by  the  attack 
which  the  Architects’  Business  Association  of  Chicago 
has  made  on  the  ways  of  the  building  inspectors  of  that 
city.  Chicago  has  recently  been  greatly  stirred  by  fires 
involving  loss  of  life,  and  members  of  the  association  in¬ 
vestigated  work  under  way,  and  gave  evidence  showing 
a  scandalous  state  of  affairs  in  the  issuing  of  permits  and 
in  inspection.  The  inspectors  pleaded  that  there  were  but 
fifteen  of  them  to  look  after  the  work  of  the  city,  but  if 
that  number  of  men  couldn't  make  enough  “awful  ex¬ 
amples”  of  the  law-breakers  in  a  week  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  kind  of  work  in  evidence,  either  the  laws  are  so  bad 
or  badly  administered  that  inspection  is  of  no  use,  or  the 
inspectors  are  of  a  class  of  which  the  city  might  have 
more  and  be  worse  off.  In  either  case,  according  to  the 
evidence  reported,  the  inspectors  were  utterly  discredited 
and  shown  to  be  useless. 

a*  j* 

Those  who  have  stood  waiting  for  signs  of  progress  in 
the  new  century  are  now  cheered  up ;  for,  all  on  one 
summer’s  day,  one  may  read  how  a  promising  inventor 
has  assured  the  world  that  he  will  soon  reveal  a  way 
whereby  railway  trains  may  be  run  at  one  hundred,  and 
ships  at  sixty,  miles  per  hour,  taking  their  power  from 
the  air  as  they  go.  Nor  does  this  take  into  account  the 
discovery  of  that  German  captain  of  a  fast  liner,  who, 
seeing  that  his  ship  was  maintaining  a  speed  of  some  six 
or  seven  per  cent  above  her  habit,  investigated,  and 
learned  that  she  had  lost  the  major  part  of  her  rudder, 
and  that  this  showing  of  profit  in  speed  came  of  the  loss 
of  so  much  “skin  friction”  as  the  rudder  represented. 
Therefore,  with  this  correction  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
new  powers  of  the  air  may  push  the  ships  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  sixty-four  miles  per  hour.  The  same  day  it 
leaked  out  that  in  the  near  future  sugar  will  be  refined 
on  the  plantations  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  dollar  per  ton, 
— an  operation  that  now  costs  the  trust  seven  dollars  for 
the  like  quantity, — with  the  further  saving  that  there  will 
be  no  need  of  shipping  away  from  the  plantations  such 
by-products  as  rum  and  molasses. 

This  knowledge  should  not  be  given  out  without  a 
moral.  We  should  quietly  sell  our  sugar-trust  and  coal- 
trust  stocks,  but  don’t  demoralize  the  market  by  disposing 


of  stocks  in  transportation  monopolies  before  consulting 
a  professor  of  political  economy  to  learn  whether  cheap¬ 
ened  cost  will  promote  increased  travel. 

Recent  action  by  the  Library  Board  of  the  City  of 
Minneapolis,  ordering  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  vacate  rooms  occupied  by  them  in 
the  Central  Library  building,  has  brought  out  a  protest 
from  ex-Judge  Edward  M.  Johnson  that  will  do  more, 
it  is  hoped,  than  merely  to  prove  a  pleasing  reminder  of 
the  days  when  Minneapolis  was  a  public-spirited  city.  It 
should  stir  the  Library  Board  and  the  public  to  a  sense 
of  justice  to  the  societies  proposed  to  be  turned  out-of- 
doors.  Judge  Johnson  is  the  best  of  witnesses  to  the 
course  of  events  leading  up  to  the  building  of  the  Central 
Library  and  to  show  how  the  supplies  for  that  worthy  en¬ 
terprise  were  obtained,  by  reason  of  his  having  been 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  of  the  common  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  city,  which  had  the  enterprise  in  hand.  He 
shows  how  the  initiative  was  taken  by  the  Athenaeum 
people  and  the  trustees  of  the  Spencer  fund,  who  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  council  to  promote  the  purchase  of  a  site 
and  the  erection  of  a  building  which  should  house  the 
Athenaeum  and  other  kindred  collections  under  one  roof 
with  the  library,  and  pledged  liberal  subscriptions  to  such 
a  project  in  addition  to  the  income  of  the  Spencer  in¬ 
vestments  and  the  Athenaeum  shareholders.  After  the 
way  was  cleared  for  such  action  by  proper  legislation, 
the  suggestion  was  in  fact  carried  out  by  the  raising  by 
subscription  of  over  $50,000  by  friends  of  the  library 
project,  of  the  Athenaeum  and  of  the  societies  named. 
While  the  Athenaeum  people  seem  to  be  the  only  society 
then  existing  which  contracted  in  terms  for  space  in 
the  new  building,  one  cannot  fail  to  see  that,  by  Judge 
Johnson’s  statement  of  the  inception  of  the  project,  an 
injustice  will  be  done  to  the  other  societies  by  ousting 
them,  and  one  may  be  easily  persuaded  also  to  side  with 
the  friends  of  these  societies  in  their  claim  that  the 
peculiar  educational  value  of  these  collections  will  be 
crippled  by  scattering  them. 

It  looks  as  if  remedies  for  relieving  the  congestion 
of  the  central  building  will  need  prompt  attention,  pro¬ 
vided  the  societies  are  not  removed ;  and  while  exten¬ 
sions  to  the  building  are  feasible  it  might  be  well  to  give 
the  question  of  branch  libraries  more  attention  before 
final  decision.  It  is  not  possible  to  learn  from  the  re- 
norts  just  what  bearing  these  branches  have  upon  the 
finances  of  the  hoard.  Books  are  circulated  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  building  and  through  three  branches  and  numerous 
“stations.”  The  branches  have  salaried  attendants  and 
reading-rooms,  while  the  stations  are  kept  by  people 
whose  nay  is  rated  according  to  the  volumes  circulated. 
The  reading  done  in  the  reading-rooms  of  the  branches' 
is  not  credited  to  the  branches  in  the  comparison,  and 
there  is  no  system  of  checking  the  reports  of  circulation 
returned  by  keepers  of  stations.  The  Board  owns  one 
branch  building,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Messrs. 
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Gale  and  Vanderbergh,  who  gave  the  site,  and  to  citizens 
of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated  who  subscribed  to¬ 
ward  tlie  cost  of  the  building.  I  he  other  branches  are 
located  in  leased  buildings.  One  of  them  will  shortly  be 
housed  in  the  costly  new  building  given  bv  the  late  Gov. 
Pillsbury,  if  only  the  trades-unions  will  let  the  work  of 
construction  proceed  with  less  interruption. 

One  may  easily  see  how,  between  the  self-interest  of 
keepers  of  stations  and  the  fact  that  the  reading  done  in 
branch  buildings  does  not  count  in  the  reports,  it  is  made 
to  appear  by  these  reports  more  costly  to  circulate  books 
through  these  branches  than  through  the  stations.  This 
may  even  be  true,  and  yet  not  argue  against  the  branch  as 
a  feature  of  the  system.  A  tidy  fire-proof  building  can  be 
put  up  on  land  not  involving  very  great  outlay,  arranged 
to  accommodate  a  small  reference  library,  and  enough 
more  to  make  ultimately,  say  12,000  to  15,000  volumes, 
all  with  the  reading-rooms  under  the  eve  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  one  attendant.  Such  a  librarv  might  be  made  to 
meet  the  wants  of  all  but  a  few  specialists  in  a  consider¬ 
able  patch  of  a  populous  town,  particularly  if,  as  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  it  were  situated  contiguous  to  one  of  the  out¬ 
lying  high  schools,  and  would  very  likely  be  found  to  cost 
less  per  unit  of  circulation  than  the  central  library.  Of 
course  such  branch  libraries  would  greatly  increase  the 
total  work  done,  but  this  is  desirable,  if  public  libraries 
are  themselves  to  be  desired.  Such  a  svstem  would  seem 
to  be  in  line  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  postoffice  and  in 
other  educational  c|uarters,  and  would  have  a  wholesome 
decentralizing  influence.  That  it  would  cost  appreciably 
more  to  circulate  books  from  such  branches  than  from 
the  central  library  does  not  seem  probable. 

Someone  has  pointed  out  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  set 
up  monuments  and  memorials  everywhere, — a  tendency 
which  has  reached  close  to  the  stage  of  fad, — and  has 
shuddered  as  he  contemplated  the  appearance  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world  through  the  eyes  of  generations  not  far  re¬ 
moved  from  us,  when  posterity  in  its  daily  walks  will 
be  unable  to  contrive  avoidance  of  unsightly  memorials, 
or  reminders  of  commonplace  people  and  events,  or 
worse.  For  a  case  in  point,  everyone  remembers  when  a 
few  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “unspeakable  Turk”  took 
it  upon  himself  to  thin  out  his  Christian  subjects,  and 
when  he  stopped,  this  part  of  the  population  numbered 
some  70,000  or  80,000  less  than  when  he  began ;  care  be¬ 
ing  taken  meanwhile  that  no  subject  of  any  great  foreign 
power  be  harmed.  Then  followed  shortly  that  touching 
fraternizing,  when  the  German  Kaiser,  after  a  proper 
contemplation  of  this  exercise  of  divine  right,  took  the 
Kaiser  on  a  visit  to  Abdul,  which  in  good  time  ended 
so  beautifully  by  the  Kaiser's  invoking  all  manner  of 
good  things,  earthly  and  heavenly,  for  the  Sultan.  And 
now  returning  missionaries  bring  kodak  views  of  the 
ruins  of  Baalbek  and  show  where  a  bright  new  tablet,  con¬ 
spicuous  in  a  niche  of  these  venerable  walls,  commem¬ 
orates  this  imperial  hobnobbing. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  a  wealthy  Western  state 
undertook  to  erect  a  great  soldier's  monument  at  its  cap¬ 
ital  city.  Just  how  a  lady  resident  of  the  state  came  to 
be  selected  as  designer  does  not  appear,  but  a  petition  for 
her  employment  with  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
signers,  presumably  voters  of  the  commonwealth,  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  legislature  in  which  the  project  took 
form,  and  may  have  figured  in  the  selection.  Time  passed 
and  the  designer  passed  on,  leaving  apparently  no  guide 


for  erecting  the  work  except  a  writing  disclosing  the  al¬ 
legorical  meaning  of  this  and  that,  and  a  wash-drawing 
by  a  New  \  ork  draughtsman  well-known  among  illus- 
tiators,  hut  who  was  never  known  to  design  anything. 
When  the  issue  of  construction  finally  crowded  itself 
upon  the  commission,  this  drawing  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  sculptor  well-known  in  the  Northwest,  together  with 
such  information  as  the  commission  were  able  to  give, 
which  made  it  plain  that  they  had  but  the  most  nebulous 
notions  of  the  materials  or  scale  of  the  monument.  At 
this  point  a  man  of  affairs,  an  agent  for  some  makers  of 
grave-stones,  dropped  in  upon  the  sculptor  with  the 
prediction  that  the  Messrs.  So  &  So,  who  were  in  his  line 
of  business,  would  construct  the  monument,  that  thev 
had  the  facilities  for  gettine  out  the  work  and  the  men 
to  handle  the  commission, — “and  they  done  it.” 

Some  American  communities  have  wisely  taken  steps  to 
protect  themselves  to  a  degree  from  being  advertised  to 
posterity  as  void  of  understanding  in  this  matter  of  per¬ 
manent  and  public  memorials,  by  establishing  art  com¬ 
missions  with  at  least  certain  veto  powers.  If  such  com¬ 
missions  act  up  to  the  limits  of  the  intentions  of  those 
who  create  them,  coming  generations  will  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for.  Among  Western  communities  who  have 
wisely  moved  in  this  direction  may  be  named  Ohio,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  In  another  column 
we  publish  the  act  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  permit¬ 
ting  cities  of  over  50,000  people  to  create  such  commis¬ 
sions.  At  present  three  cities  of  the  state,  Duluth,  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  are  entitled  to  benefit  by  the  law, 
but  Minneapolis  only  has  thus  far  organized  an  art  com¬ 
mission.  In  fact  the  movement  began  in  Minneapolis  by 
an  effort  to  incorporate  provisions  for  an  art  commission 
in  a  charter  that  failed  of  passage  a  few  years  ago. 
Charter  revision  having  been  consigned  to  the  limbo  of 
dead  issues,  Mr.  E.  C.  Chatfield,  to  whose  efforts  and  per¬ 
sistence  the  project  in  all  its  stages  has  been  mainly  in¬ 
debted,  then  turned  to  the  legislature,  and  that  body  was 
successfully  importuned  to  pass  the  act  referred  to, 
which,  under  the  state  constitution,  must  be  a  general 
act  applying  to  all  communities  of  a  class.  Such  laws 
to  be  of  value  must  have  reference  to  local  conditions, 
which  are  more  variable  than  appears  at  first  sight.  For 
instance,  in  the  commission  for  New  York  city,  where 
Mr.  McKim,  Mr.  John  LaFarge  and  Mr.  iJaniel  C. 
French  represent  their  respective  professions,  Mr. 
French  is  understood  to  be  in  favor  of  additional  sculp¬ 
tors  upon  the  commission,  but  the  Minnesota  law  was  of 
necessity  made  so  elastic  upon  this  point  that  only  one 
of  the  three  callings  need  be  represented. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  would  seem  to  be  quite  a  suc¬ 
cess  as  an  advertising  agency  if  rumors  of  the  recent  let¬ 
ting  of  a  hardware  contract  by  the  Capitol  Commissioners 
are  not  overdrawn.  The  successful  bidder  is  said  to  have 
been  more  than  40  per  cent  lower  than  the  next  higher 
group,  but  as  the  contract  requires  the  best  of  guarantees 
as  to  durability  and  mechanical  excellence,  while  the 
manufacturers  offer  to  satisfy  the  architect  as  to  models 
and  artistic  finish,  the  commissioners  saw  no  reason  for 
rejecting  the  bid.  The  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  in 
the  bids  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  goods 
selected  are  little  known  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  makers 
are  desiring  a  favorable  introduction  for  them.  Where 
the  tax  payer  is  to  find  cause  for  mourning  in  such  com¬ 
petition  does  not  appear. 
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By  GEO.  E.  BERTRAND 

It  has  become  reasonably  well  established  that  the 
neoples  who  developed  the  classical  styles  along  the 
coasts  and  among  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  peoples  who,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  renaissance,  filled  western  Europe  with  a  forest  of 
towers  and  pinnacles,  sprang  from  the  same  original 
source. 

The  one  reached  the  sublimity  of  reason  in  architec¬ 
tural  expression,  the  other  the  sublimity  of  spiritual 
emotion.  The  one  was  horizontal,  the  other  vertical. 
The  one  stood  firmly  on  the  earth,  with  a  broad  base 
and  massive,  well  poised  limbs;  the  other  reached  up¬ 
ward  on  braced  and  buttressed  supports,  as  if  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

In  order  to  form  a  true  conception  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics  which  found  expression  in  their  con- 
structural  forms,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  glance  at 
the  peculiarities  of  environment  influencing  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  temperament  and  character,  and  directing  the 
impulses  of  the  two  diverging  branches  of  the  Aryan 
race. 

The  one  conceived  its  primitive  ideals  along  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  other  among 
the  mountains  and  dense  forests  of  central  and  north¬ 
ern  Europe.  Both  finally  came  together  in  that  won¬ 
derful  creation  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Gothic  cathedral. 
The  one  furnished  the  dispassionate  logic  of  the  plan, 
the  other  the  great  uplifting  emotional  inspiration  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  superstructure. 

Assuming  it  to  be  true  that  the  two  distinct  civiliza¬ 
tions  were  once  identical  in  their  most  primitive  tradi¬ 
tions,  in  temperament,  in  dominant  impulses,  and  in  all 
their  salient  characteristics;  yet  the  differences  of  cli¬ 
matic  influences,  the  suggestiveness  of  sea,  mountain, 
sky,  sun,  foliage,  the  sound,  color  and  forms  of  environ¬ 
ing  nature,  would  be  sufficient,  after  a  time,  to  produce 
the  most  divergent  ideals  in  thought  and  feeling. 

In  sound  and  form  and  color,  nature  impressed  upon: 
the  souls  of  these  men  the  sentiment  of  calm  serenity. 
The  measured  roar  of  the  sea,  the  level  lines  of  coast, 
the  immeasurable  expanse  of  the  blue  unclouded  at¬ 
mosphere,  created  the  impulses  which  found  their  inter¬ 
pretation  in  the  beautiful,  simple  and  composed  outlines 
of  the  buildings  of  the  classical  age. 

These  men  felt  continually  in  their  veins  the  balm  of 
the  lucid  atmosphere.  Their  bodily  and  mental  exer¬ 
cises  were  taken  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  tempered  by 
the  mild  sea  breeze,  or  in  the  cool,  soothing  shades  of 
leafy  woods.  Their  common  diet  was  coarsely  ground 
cereals,  honey,  grapes  and  olives.  They  absorbed  con¬ 
tinually  through  their  senses  those  temperate  influ¬ 
ences  from  nature  which  conduce  to  perfect  physical 
and  mental  sanity.  They  had  continually  in  their  ears 
the  magnetic  rhythm  of  the  sea. 

Their  natural  temperament  was  buoyant,  ardent,  po¬ 


etic  and  keenly  sensitive  to  the  influences  of  nature.  It 
was  no  accident  that  their  traditional  ancestors  gradu¬ 
ally  assumed  the  attributes  of  physically  faultless 
heroes  and  gods  and  goddesses,  and  that  they  defied  the 
elements  and  forces  of  nature  in  the  most  exquisite 
idealisms  of  physical  strength  and  beauty. 

It  was  not  strange  that,  after  generations  of  such  in¬ 
fluences  upon  men  of  such  temperament,  they  should 
endeavor  to  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  a 
mathematical  rhythm  and  measure;  that  their  gym¬ 
nastic  movements  and  their  poetry  should  be  timed  to 
the  measure  of  music;  that  they  should  aim  to  inter¬ 
pret,  in  whatever  medium  they  sought  expression,  the 
sentiments  of  order,  harmony,  symmetry,  balance,  re¬ 
pose,  strength,  serenity. 

It  would  be  strange  if  these  sentiments  did  not  dom¬ 
inate  their  philosophy,  their  poetry,  their  music,  theirs 
sculpture  and  their  architecture. 

Their  temples,  built  in  honor  of  their  gods,  would  be 
the  most  perfect  expression  in  concrete  form  of  the  sum 
of  the  influences  of  the  climate  and  the  environing  na¬ 
ture,  in  the  midst  of  which  their  traditions  and  their 
characteristics  had  developed.  They  would  be  the 
simple,  unaffected  majesty  of  Homeric  verse  wrought 
out  in  the  most  noble  material.  They  would  be  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  restful  composure  and  latent  physical  pow¬ 
er.  They  would  be  an  interpretation  in  marble  of  that 
Dorian  mode  in  music  which  best  expressed  the  simple 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  Grecian  sentiment ;  they  would 
be  the  concrete  expression  of  metred  language. 

They  would  be  broad  and  symmetrical  in  mass,  with 
horizontal  sky  lines,  uninterrupted  by  pointed  or  con¬ 
trasting  features.  They  would  be  compositions  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  impressiveness  upon  the  faultless  re¬ 
lations  of  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole,  and  to 
the  rhythmic  intervals  of  supports  and  other  construc¬ 
tional  features. 


The  nature  of  their  architectural  creations  would 
necessarily  be  such  that  the  interest  would  center  upon 
the  exterior.  It'  would  be  an  external  architecture, 
upon  which  the  conditions  of  sunlight,  atmosphere, 
contour  of  natural  surroundings,  would  exert  a  power¬ 
ful  influence ;  and  a  cultured  people  with  a  keen  sense 
of  the  affinities  between  forms  and  sounds  and  colors  in 
nature,  would  unconsciously  build  their  temples  in  true 
harmony  with  their  surroundings. 


Attorney-General  Douglas  has  returned  from  Itasca 
State  Park,  where  he  selected  a  site  for  the  new  state 
building  which  is  twenty-four  miles  from  Grand 
Rapids. 
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The  illustration  shown  above  is  the  front  view  of  the 
Pillsbury  Library  building,  now  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion,  at  the  corner  of  University  and  First  avenues 
southeast,  Minneapolis.  This  illustration  was  made 
from  a  photograph  of  a  model  in  plaster  and  shows  a 
beautiful  front. 

The  superstructure  is  of  cut  stone  and  granite,  and 
the  building  will  be  as  near  fire-proof  throughout  as  it 
can  be  made.  A  handsome  piece  of  sculpture  sur¬ 
mounts  the  main  entrance.  Wisdom  is  represented  in 
the  central  figure,  and  on  the  side  are  figures  typifying 
Industrial  Art  and  Literature.  Below  the  cornice  are 
other  figures  representing  the  students  of  science  and 
arts.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  building  will 
be  the  lecture-room,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
200,  while  the  librarian’s  office  and  reading-room  are 
conveniently  arranged  to  meet  all  the  requirements. 
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Desbription  of  Bismarck  Station 

The  entire  walls  of  building  are  made  of  concrete. 
In  the  foundation,  the  proportions  were  one  to  three  to 
five ;  the  superstructure  was  one  to  two  to  five ;  the  fac¬ 
ing  of  all  outside  walls  was  one  part  cement,  one  part 
sand,  and  three  parts  Georgia  marble  chips.  Atlas 
cement  was  used  in  the  construction. 

The  walls  were  laid  up  in  courses  of  ten  inches  at  a 
time,  and  before  the  cement  was  too  hard  the  entire 
outside  surface  was  brushed  over  with  a  steel  brush, 
making  the  surface  rough  and  exposing  the  marble 
chips,  leaving  a  light  colored  wall.  All  corners  of  win¬ 
dows  and  door  jambs  are  rounded  on  a  radius  of  two 
inches.  All  columns  are  made  of  concrete  and  all  orna¬ 
mental  work  of  cement  with  the  exception  of  trade 
marks  on  towers  and  gables,  which  are  of  terra  cotta; 
The  walls  are  made  hollow,  5  inches  for  inside  and  out¬ 
side  linings,  and  8-inch  hollow  space,  4-inch  withes 
every  two  feet.  The  roof  is  covered  with  red  Ludowici 
tile  laid  on  T-irons,  the  tile  showing  underneath  where 
it  extends  beyond  the  wall  lines. 

All  woodwork  on  the  outside  has  been  painted  a 
light  green,  all  flashings  and  gutters  are  of  copper.  At 
each  window  there  is  a  seat  formed  of  cement.  The 
inside  walls  of  baggage  and  express  rooms  are  just 
as  the  board  forms  made  them,  afterwards  they  were 
coated  over  with  thin  cement  wash.  The  floors  of 
these  rooms  are  of  cement.  Scales  are  placed  in  the 
baggage  and  express  rooms.  All  floors  of  the  building 
are  on  a  level  with  platform,  or  nearly  so,  there  being 
no  step  from  floors  to  platform.  All  platforms  on  the 
outside  are  of  cement  tile  laid  on  cinder  bed.  All 
curbs  of  cement.  Driveways  at  rear  are  all  paved  with 
brick  on  concrete.  At  the  ends  of  platform  there  are 
sign-boards.  These  boards  are  hung  between  cement 
columns  with  wrought  iron  brackets.  On  top  of  each 
column  there  is  an  arc  light  so  that  the  sign  can  be 
read  at  all  times.  The  train-signal  is  on  a  cement 
column  in  front  of  ticket  window  and  is  worked  from 
the  inside  of  ticket  office.  At  the  rear  of  the  station  the 
railroad  company  owns  a  park.  This  is  surrounded  bv  a 
curb  and  cement  posts  with  heavy  chain  between.  The 
park  will  be  sodded  and  flowers  and  trees  will  be 
planted. 

I  he  inside  walls  of  waiting  rooms  and  halls  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  terrazzo,  with  mosaic  bands  and  borders  at 
top.  All  floors  in  these  rooms  are  of  terrazzo.  All 
floors  and  walls  highly  polished  with  rounded  corners 
at  all  openings.  1  here  is  no  wood-work  except  window 
frames  and  sash.  All  doors  are  hung  on  the  terrazzo 
jambs.  1  he  ticket  window  shelf  and  drinking  foun¬ 
tain  are  all  of  terrazzo.  All  floors  of  first  story  are 
on  cinder  foundation,  except  where  there  is  a  cellar,  then 
they  are  on  steel  beams  and  concrete  arches.  The 
ceiling  of  general  waiting  room  is  eliptical,  hard  plas¬ 
ter,  and  enamel.  1  he  ticket  office  is  separated  from 
main  waiting  room  by  a  wrought  iron  grille.  All  fur¬ 
niture  is  of  brown  oak,  unpolished,  made  to  order  in 
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Mission  style.  All  toilet  rooms  have  terrazzo  walls, 
marble  slabs  and  stalls ;  no  tanks  are  used  on  closets ; 
all  are  flushed  from  direct  pressure.  All  metal  work  in 
toilet  rooms  aie  nickel  plated.  Brass  kick  plates  are 
provided  for  all  doors.  1  he  building’  is  lighted  hy 
electricity  and  heated  by  steam.  All  radiators  are  hung 
on  brackets  from  the  wall,  leaving  floor  entirely  clean. 
All  waiting  rooms  can  be  scrubbed,  cleaned  and  fumi¬ 
gated  without  injury  to  any  walls  or  furniture.  The 
building  was  constructed  in  what  might  be  called  hos¬ 
pital  construction,  that  is,  everything  has  been  made 
so  as  to  catch  the  least  amount  of  dust  and  germs,  and 
ever}  thing  can  be  washed  down  with  hot  water  and 
soap  without  injury.  The  construction  and  idea  of  the 
building  was  suggested  by  J.  W.  Kendrick,  general 
manager,  and  E.  H.  McHenry,  chief  engineer,  and 
completed  by  W.  L.  Darling,  present  chief  engineer  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R. 

Messrs.  Reed  &  Stem,  architects  of  this  building, 
have  had  a  wide  experience  in  railroad  work  of  this 
character,  and  consider  this  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  stations  in  the  country.  They  have  now  under 
construction,  twenty  stations,  running  from  $10,000 
to  $200,000  for  different  roads,  having  offices  in  New 
York  and  St.  Paul. 

The  Bismarck  station  was  built  by  day  labor,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  satisfactory  figure  on 
this  class  of  work,  it  being  entirely  new  construction. 
The  building  cost  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
pressed  brick  building  with  stone  trimmings,  oak  fin¬ 
ish  and  wood  floors.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Edison 
that  the  railroad  company  will  have  forms  of  station 
in  stock  and  just  pour  in  the  concrete  and  let  it  set  like 
a  plaster  cast,  but  we  do  believe  there  are  great  possi¬ 
bilities  in  concrete  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  con¬ 
crete  buildings  will  be  as  common  as  brick  or  stone. 

This  building  has  stood  two  winters  and  come 
through  without  a  crack  or  check.  Considering  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  building  is  on  filled  ground  makes 
a  good  record  for  this  class  of  building. 

o 


To  Supply  Heat  to  Whole  Block. 

J.  S.  Porteous  will  establish  in  the  basement  of  the 
Edison  building,  recently  purchased,  a  large  modern 
steam  heating  plant,  which  will  supply  heat  for  several 
buildings  in  the  block  bounded  by  Nicollet  and  Henne¬ 
pin  avenues  and  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets.  Contracts 
have  already  been  placed  by  several  property  owners. 

I  he  plant  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  northwest 
and  will  be  novel  in  that  the  full  capacity  of  the  1,200 
horse-power  boilers  will  be  used  for  heat  radiation. 
The  large  boiler  room,  90  by  90,  occupying  the  entire 
basement,  will  contain  four  batteries  of  water  tube 
boilers.  The  plant  will  be  novel  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  in  that  the  vacuum  system,  such  as  is  used  in 


the  Andrus,  Guaranty  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 
buildings,  will  be  used,  in  this  case  not  alone  for  the 
Edison  building,  but  the  entire  system  of  heating.  This 
will  take  care  of  all  condensation. 

The  improvements  will  cost  about  $30,000.  In  two 
weeks  the  boilers  will  arrive  and  by  Oct.  1  heat  will  be 
delivered  to  consumers. 

John  Wunder  has  charge  of  the  laborious  work  of 
removing  the  original  steam  plant  installed  in  the  Edi¬ 
son  building.  1  he  removal  of  the  six  eighteen-foot 
boilers  having  a  diameter  measure  of  six  feet  two 
inches,  through  an  opening  the  same  size,  consumed 
about  fifteen  days.  J  he  cross  walls  and  beds  are  now 
being  cut  out. 

The  tearing  out  of  the  old  walls  reveals  the  con¬ 
struction  used  in  the  days  when  the  Edison  building 
was  built.  The  outside  brick  walls  at  the  street  level 
are  four  feet  six  inches  thick.  The  chimney  is  built 
inside.  Not  a  bit  of  wood  enters  into  the  construction, 
except  hardwood  flooring.  The  iron  pillars,  twenty- 
two  feet  long,  and  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter, 
which  support  the  enormous  I-beams,  were  the  largest 
ever  turned  out,  and  none  equal  in  length  and  diameter 
have  since  been  cast. 


Ground  is  being  broken  in  Minneapolis  for  the  new 
building  of  the  Children  s  Home  Society  of  Minnesota. 
Pike  &  Cook  are  the  contractors  and  Harry  W.  Jones 
is  the  architect.  The  building  will  cost  $25,000,  will  be 
two  stories  high  with  a  stone  foundation,  measure  qox 
90,  and  contain  twenty-five  rooms.  The  exterior  will 
be  of  pressed  brick,  the  interior  finish  will  be  of  hard 
wood. 

The  reception  room,  parlors,  dining-room  and  kitch¬ 
en  will  be  on  the  main  floor,  the  two  dormitories,  nurs¬ 
eries  and  dining-rooms  for  the  babies  and  the  older 
children  on  the  second  floor. 

I  he  building  will  be  ready  before  June  1,  1903.  As 
soon  as  the  society  can  afford  it,  a  detention  hospital 
will  be  built. 

1  he  new  site  on  Dooley  avenue  was  donated  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Elsinger  of  St.  Paul,  the  money  for  the  building 
by  Captain  John  Martin  of  Minneapolis  on  condition 
that  a  $20,000  endowment  fund  be  raised. 


July  was  the  banner  building  month  of  the  year  in 
Minneapolis.  Up  to  July  31st,  permits  had  been 
granted  for  construction  aggregating  $805,000  against 
$479,000  for  the  same  month  last  year.  Two  of  the 
largest  permits  of  the  month  were  issued  to  the  E. 
S.  Woodworth  tile  elevator,  and  the  Wabash  Screen 
Door  Company’s  plant,  both  located  in  Southeast  Min¬ 
neapolis,  near  Twenty-second  avenue  and  Elm  street. 
The  elevator  will  cost  $125,000.  The  Wabash  com¬ 
pany’s  plant  will  cost  $200,000. 
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Gothic  Chair  Designed  by  LAWRENCE  A.  McIVOR,  Minneapolis. 

The  fad  which  prefers  old  furniture  to  new  will  very 
soon  pass  into  desuetude  by  reason  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  supply.  Old  homesteads  have  been  swept  bare  of 
rickety  spinning-wheels,  clocks  and  clumsy  wooden 
bedsteads,  chairs,  settees,  etc.,  which  well-to-do  people 
wouldn’t  have  in  their  houses  if  it  were  not  for  the  sen¬ 
timental  notion  that  antiques  add  to  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  possessor.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that  most  of  the  so-called  “old  furniture”  that  is  sold 
now-a-days  is  bogus.  It  has  been  manufactured  with 
intent  to  deceive  and  given  the  signs  of  age  by  vari¬ 
ous  devices  known  to  the  initiated.  When  one  con¬ 
siders  the  beauty  of  modern  designs  in  furniture  and 
furnishings  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  craze  for  stiff  and 
awkward  treasures  of  our  grandmothers,  sold  at  ex¬ 
ceedingly  stiff  prices,  has  lasted  so  long. 

The  Ideal  Country  Home. 

By  Elorence  E.  Parker. 

“To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language.” 

When  the  wearied  brain  seeks  rest  from  the  turmoil 


and  heat  of  the  city  a  plunge  into  the  depths  of  the 
country  seems  the  only  remedy  that  will  serve.  Some 
seek  to  attain  this  rest  by  a  brief  two  weeks  holiday 
spent,  perhaps,  at  the  country  hotel.  But  he  who  is 
able  to  approach  his  ideal  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  a  home  of  his  own  in  some  secluded  spot 
adorned  by  Nature's  prodigal  hand. 

The  true  country  residence  always  partakes  of  its 
surroundings.  Here  we  need  no  towering  mansion, 
but  a  low  rambling  house,  never  more  than  two  stories 


Gothic  Settle  Designed  by  LAWRENCE  A.  McIVOR.  Minneapolis. 


in  height.  The  most  important  room  will  be  the  low, 
cool  living  room  on  the  ground  floor.  This  should  be 
the  most  commodious  room  in  the  house,  for  here  the 
family  will  gather  on  rainy  days  or  cool  evenings 
around  the  old-fashioned  fireplace  whose  ruddy  glow 


Drawing  lor  a  Table. 

By  V.  CORDELL  A,  of  BOEHM  E  &  CORDELLA,  Architects,  Minneapolis. 


lends  not  only  warmth  but  color  to  the  surroundings. 

Here  is  the  place  where  grandmother's  furniture 
should  be  displayed,  the  little  old-fashioned  mahogany 
ever,  unless  it  has  come  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors, 
sewing-table,  the  ancient  claw-footed  centre  table  and 
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the  huge  chest-of-drawers,  whose  rich  dark  woods  take 
on  more  beauty  with  age.  The  genuine  antique,  how- 
is  not  easy  to  procure.  To  be  sure  there  are  dealers, 
but  imitations  are  many,  and  only  an  expert  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  difference.  In  the  chambers  above,  if  the 
house  be  of  two  stories,  let  the  windows  be  many, 
through  which  the  sweet  breath  of  nature  may  sweep 
at  will,  and  she  herself  will,  with  very  little  assistance, 
supply  green  curtains  of  climbing  vines,  whose  very 
greenness  will  tempt  you  out  of  doors.  Of  course,  one 
expects  to  live  mainly  outside.  The  hammock  sway¬ 
ing  under  the  trees,  the  rustic  seats  upon  the  broad 
porches  or  scattered  through  the  grounds,  will  help  us 
to  pass  many  a  pleasant  hour  communing  with  nature 
and  learning — 

“To  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 


What  Can  Reasonably  be  Expected  of  Fireproofing. 

1.  It  must  resist  the  fire. 

2.  It  must  protect  the  steel,  not  only  against  heat, 
but  also  against  rust. 

3.  It  must  resist  the  fire  department. 

It  must  resist  the  fire. 

This  is  a  matter  of  course,  says  W.  L.  B.  Jenney,  in 
“Fireproof.”  The  material  will  be  such  as  will  stand 
any  heat  that  can  reasonably  be  brought  against  it,  and 
is  not  injured  by  contact  with  water  when  red  hot. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  material  will  melt  or  be  ut¬ 
terly  destroyed,  provided  the  temperature  is  sufficient, 
but  these  excessive  temperatures  need  not  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Even  the  heat  in  the  great  blast  furnaces  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  consumption  of  a  mass  of  coke  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  hot  blast  in  a  confined  space.  No  such  tem¬ 
perature  can  obtain  in  a  building,  even  if  filled  with 
inflammable  goods.  The  material  usually  used  for 
fireproofing  is  some  form  of  terra  cotta,  i.  e.,  baked  clay, 
or  else  Portland  cement  mortar  or  concrete. 

It  must  protect  the  steel  not  only  against  heat,  but 
also  from  rusting. 

Architects  are  but  just  beginning  to  learn  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  much  greater  care  and  thoroughness  in  the 
covering  of  steel.  A  short  time  since  the  George  A. 
Fuller  Company  invited  the  assistance  of  several  archi¬ 
tects  in  Chicago,  together  with  their  own  engineers,  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  steel  in  the  oldest  fireproof 
buildings  in  Chicago,  they,  the  Fuller  Company,  to  pay 
all  the  expense  of  stripping  and  repairing  in  order  to 
settle  the  question,  which  was  causing  some  alarms, 
“Is  the  steel  protected?”  The  writer  was  of  the  party. 
We  found  that  wherever  the  fireproofing  was  well  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  protection  was  complete  and  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  the  steel  was  after  some  eight  or  ten  years  abso¬ 
lutely  uninjured,  no  rust  and  evidently  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tected  against  any  fire  that  could  occur  in  the  building 
examined. 

From  these  examinations  the  following  lessons  may 
be  learned,  to-wit :  Use  only  the  best  material,  terra 
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cotta  laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar,  which  shall  fill 
thoroughly  all  the  space  between  the  terra  cotta  and 
the  steel.  In  our  examination,  where  this  was  done, 
we  found,  on  removing  the  cement  mortar,  that  the 
steel  was  as  bright  as  when  the  mortar  was  applied. 

Another  point :  Be  sure  that  at  all  floors  no  water 
can  possibly  enter  the  fireproofing  joints  and  run  down 
inside.  The  want  of  this  precaution  has  caused  some 
injury  to  steel  columns  in  washing  floors  and  by  leak¬ 
ing  of  steel  radiators  into  the  floors  and  at  sidewalks. 

The  material  for  the  fireproofing,  if  of  terra  cotta, 
should  be  what  is  known  as  “porous,”  and  that  which 
will  satisfactorily  stand  the  test  of  being  heated  to  a  red 
heat  and  plunging  into  water.  Under  these  conditions 
it  must  not  fly  into  pieces  nor  even  crack. 

The  fireproofing  must  resist  the  fire  department. 

It  is  well  known  that  where  fires  have  occurred  in 
fireproof  buildings,  from  the  burning  of  merchandise 
stored  within,  that  had  the  fire  department  allowed  the 
fire  to  quietly  burn  out,  there  would  have  been  much 
less  injury  to  the  building.  All  the  goods  are  destroyed 
in  any  case.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
keep  the  firemen  out  of  the  building  when  the  contents 
are  burning ;  the  pipemen  rush  in  and  direct  the  water 
under  high  pressure  throughout  the  interior.  It  strikes 
the  fireproofing,  which,  if  not  of  proper  material,  and 
especially  well  secured,  is  washed  oft"  the  columns  and 
the  underside  of  the  beams,  and  the  cost  of  restoring 
the  fireproofing  is  very  considerable.  Now,  this  damage 
is  entirely  unnecessary  if  the  best  grade  of  porous  terra 
cotta  is  used,  laid  in  Portland  cement,  and  very  secure¬ 
ly  fastened.  Avoid  entirely  anything  that  is  composed 
of  plaster-of-Paris. 

In  the  Pittsburg  fire  a  few  years  since,  the  partitions 
plastered  on  expanded  metal  melted  away  before  the 
pipemen  so  completely  that  little  or  no  debris  could 
be  found  when  the  building  was  examined  by  expert 
appraisers  to  determine  the  loss. 

A  little  ingenuity  will  devise  means  of  securing  the 
fireproofing  so  that  it  cannot  be  knocked  oft"  by  the 
shock  of  water. 

It"  the  building  is  to  be  used  as  a  warehouse,' the  fire¬ 
proofing  of  the  columns  should  be  double,  each  layer 
securely  secured  independently  of  the  other,  so  that 
an  accident  to  the  outer  layer  will  not  expose  the  col¬ 
umn  to  injury  by  the  continuance  of  the  fire. 

In  conclusion,  carry  out  our  present  system  with  in¬ 
creased  care  and  increased  precautions. 


Lime  for  the  new  capitol  must  be  slacked  at  least 
six  months,  according  to  the  specifications  of  Cass  Gil¬ 
bert,  the  architect.  In  this  western  country  of  push 
and  haste  the  requirements  seem  remarkable.  The 
building  is  for  all  time,  however,  and  when  it  is  made 
clear  that  lime  long  slacked  is  the  foundation  for  a 
superior  finish  the  specification  does  not  seem  extraor¬ 
dinary.  Long  slacking  makes  the  operation  perfect 
and  guards  against  the  slacking  of  particles  after  the 
walls  are  finished. — Daily  Press. 
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It  is  proposed  to  ask  the  voters  of  Minneapolis  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  issue  of  $350,000  of  permanent  improvement 
bonds,  the  proceeds  to  lie  used  entirely  in  paving,  sew¬ 
ers,  curb  and  gutter  work.  At  first  glance,  in  view  of 
the  city’s  present  heavily  bonded  condition,  this  seems 
like  a  bit  of  extravagance ;  but  when  it  is  reflected  that 
the  money  will  ultimately  all  come  back  to  the  public 
treasury  from  special  assessments  of  the  property 
frontage  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  it  is  not  a  scheme 
to  burden  the  general  taxpayer  nor  to  add  to  the  city’s 
permanent  indebtedness.  No  one  will  dispute  that  the 
improvements  specified  are  needed.  When  made,  they 
will  add  to  the  value  of  the  property  benefited,  so  that 
the  owner  who  pays  the  special  assessments  will  be  the 
gainer. 


A  Canadian  has  invented  a  machine  for  laying  bricks 
which  does  the  work  of  six  or  seven  skilled  bricklayers, 
and  costs  $500.  In  common  house  walls  a  bricklayer, 
with  a  laborer  to  keep  him  supplied  with  materials, 
will  lay  on  an  average  about  1,500  bricks  a  day  of  ten 
hours.  In  the  neater  outer  faces  of  back  buildings  he 
will  lay  1,200;  in  good,  ordinary  street  fronts,  800  to 
1,000,  and  of  the  very  finest  lower  story  faces  from 
150  to  300,  depending  on  the  number  of  angles,  etc. 
In  plain,  massive  engineering  he  should  average  about 
2,000  a  day.  The  new  machine  is  adapted  only  to 
plain  work,  and  should  lay  from  9,000  to  12,000  bricks 
a  day.  Two  men  and  a  lad  are  required  to  operate  it. 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  of  RESIDENCE  “LOWRY  HILL” 

The  “Lowry  Hill"  Residence  is  constructed  of  St. 
Louis  cream  pressed  brick,  with  dark  red  slate  roof, 
Ohio  sandstone  trimmings. 

The  interior  is  finished  in  quartered  oak,  flemish 
color,  throughout  first  floor  except  dining  room,  which 
is  mahogany.  The  dining  room  is  wainscoted  to  ceil¬ 
ing  in  same  wood,  with  beamed  and  panelled  ceiling  of 
same. 

The  ceilings  of  living  room  and  hall  are  decorated 
in  stucco,  while  the  walls  are  lined  in  tapestry. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  coliseum  movement 
has  been  laying  out  a  carefully  prepared  plan  for  the 
systematic  raising  of  money.  Two  employes  of  the 
executive  committee  have  been  preparing  a  classified 
list  of  all  the  trades,  industries  and  business  enterprises 
in  the  city,  with  the  name  of  the  owner  of  each.  Gro¬ 
cers,  laundries,  show  places,  shoe  shops,  etc.,  are  classi¬ 
fied.  The  names  on  the  list  number  6,005.  Each  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  from  men  interested  in  that  business.  Each 
of  the  committees  will  name  a  sum  of  money  which 
they  think  each  business  might  donate  to  the  coliseum 
and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  secure  that  amount. 

A  form  of  pledge  has  been  drawn  up  describing  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise  and  stating  the  sums  donated 
by  each  subscriber.  The  sums  are  to  be  payable  in 
four  equal  installments,  each  installment  to  be  payable 
when  called  for  but  not  within  less  than  sixty  davs  of 
each  other.  None  of  them  are  to  be  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  pledge  unless  the  total  amount  subscribed, 
paid  in  or  otherwise  pledged  shall  aggregate  $150,000 
on  July  1,  1903. 


Residence  "Lowry  Hill  ”  Minneapolis, 

1807  Dupont  Avenue.  (See  plan  and  description  on  another  page.) 
LOWELL  A.  LAMOREAUX,  Architect 
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Modern  Art  Hardware. 

By  W.  K.  MORISON. 


Ask  any  architect  who  has  been  in  practice  for  a 
couple  of  decades  and  he  will  tell  you  that  American 
building  hardware  with  any  artistic  merit  wortn  men¬ 
tioning  is  a  thing  of  quite  recent  date,  but  it  is  an  even 
chance  if  the  architect  is  familiar  with  the  means  by 
which  the  fortunate  change  has  come  about. 

We  know  that  in  colonial  times  door-hardware  of 
considerable  merit  was  produced;  and  bad  the  mechan¬ 
ism  been  as  bad  as  in  the  work  that  succeeded  it,  every 
bit  of  it  would  have  reached  the  oblivion  of  the  scrap- 
heap  in  a  few  years  at  most.  Good,  honest  wrought- 
iron  and  brass  work  was  made;  the  mechanism  had 
something  to  commend  it,  and  the  ornamental  shapes 
showed  efforts  to  conform  to  the  styles  of  the  build¬ 
ings  to  be  trimmed.  Indeed,  in  the  present  revival  of 
good  hardware,  colonial  designs  have  furnished  mod¬ 
els  for  some  of  the  designs  of  our  better  makers. 

However,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  for 
the  old  methods  of  manufacture  to  hold  their  own. 
New  inventions  came  to  the  front,  and  the  factory  sys¬ 
tem  of  those  days  pushed  aside  the  older  ways  of  man¬ 
ufacture  and  distribution.  By  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  for  years  afterward,  all  traces  of  old  meth¬ 
ods  had  disappeared,  and  while  there  were  here  and 
there  mechanical  improvements  of  value  and  honestly- 
made  goods,  these  made  no  pretension  to  style,  and  the 
buying  public  was  most  fortunate  if  the  finish  was 
plain.  Attempts  at  ornament  were  almost  uniformly 
in  bad  taste,  even  in  the  best  goods.  But  all  this  time 
the  mass  of  building  hardware  of  American  make  was 
bad  in  both  construction  and  design — as  bad  as  any 
other  parts  of  the  buildings  of  the  day — as  bad  as  the 
wood  finish  of  the  “universal-molding  books”  is  to-day, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  always.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fairer 
to  compare  it  to  designs  in  metal,  and  to  say  that  the 
ornamental  features  of  the  best  of  it  were  as  lacking 
in  style  and  merit  as  are  the  watch  cases  of  American 
makers  to-day,  while  the  rest  of  it  shaded  off  down  to 
about  the  worst  that  could  be  thought  of.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  whether  the  barbarous  or  the  feeble¬ 
minded  element  was  uppermost  in  the  design. 

Great  factories  were  growing  up,  however,  and  it 
was  not  likely  that  competition  between  them  for  the 
fine  trade  could  be  prevented  very  long.  One  of  the  signs 
of  the  new  competition  was  not  very  hopeful.  Energy 
was  misdirected  in  the  production  of  the  costly  cat¬ 
alogue.  It  was  no  great  thing  for  a  manufacturer  to 
expend  $10,000  on  a  new  edition  of  a  catalogue  that 
was  calculated  to  paralyze  the  purchaser  by  full-sized 
engravings  of  store-door  plates,  printed  in  bronze.  Still 
the  only  good  goods  shown  in  these  catalogues  were 
plain ;  the  ornate  goods  ranging  from  indifferent  to 
very  bad.  To  recite  the  items  of  a  hardware  specifica¬ 
tion  of  those  times  is  enough  to  leave  a  bad  taste  in 
the  mouth. 

But  better  times  were  coming,  and  it  is  well  to  name 
here  some  of  the  men  who  helped  break  the  bonds  of 
a  bad  tradition.  Among  manufacturers  many  archi¬ 


tects  now  in  practice  will  recall  the  names  of  the  Hop¬ 
kins  &  Dickinson  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Dick¬ 
inson,  at  one  time  manager  of  the  company,  foreseeing 
the  course  of  trade,  is  said  to  have  expended  $30,000  in 
new  designs,  and  in  improving  the  mechanical  features 
of  their  goods.  The  effect  will  be  remembered,  but  it  is 
said  that  other  stockholders  took  issue  with  Mr.  Dick¬ 
inson  on  the  question  of  this  expenditure,  things  reach¬ 
ing  a  point  where  he  resigned,  and  the  company  after 
his  withdrawal  never  tried  to  maintain  their  lead. 

About  this  time  the  Yale  &  Towne  people,  whose 
productions  had  stood  very  high  from  a  mechanical 
standpoint,  undertook  the  making  of  artistic  goods. 
They  were  from  the  first  exceedingly  fortunate  in  being 
chosen  by  architects  of  prominence,  men  who  were  de¬ 
termined  that  the  visible  metal  work  of  their  buildings 
should  compare  favorably  in  design  with  other  por¬ 
tions,  to  co-operate  with  them  in  carrying  out  their 
views.  To  be  selected  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  such 
men  as  R.  M.  Hunt,  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  Peabody 
&  Stearns,  Bruce  Price,  and  others  of  equal  skill,  was 
sure  to  have  the  best  influence  on  the  output  of  any  fac¬ 
tory,  and  to  lead  to  the  production  of  many  series  of 
tasteful  designs,  historic  in  character;  so  that  now  it  is 
not  difficult  to  select  from  the  catalogues  of  this  house, 
designs  that  are  satisfying  in  themselves  and  that  com¬ 
port  with  the  style  of  almost  any  building  that  is  put 
up.  The  house  had  a  further  advantage  at  the  start; 
they  produced  no  cheat)  stuff,  and  no  factory  seems 
thus  far  to  have  proved  capable  of  turning  out  both 
good  and  cheap  hardware, — and,  unluckily,  the  cheap 
hardware  in  this  country  is  not  as  good  as  it  ougir 
to  be. 

Other  makers  of  building  hardware  have  taken  up 
the  work  with  more  or  less  success.  A  few  are  going 
about  it  right,  while  others  are  making  the  mistake  of 
seeking  success  by  imitating  successes.  While  imita¬ 
tion  passes,  in  the  proverb,  for  sincere  flattery,  it  has 
always  proved  a  rank  failure  in  manufacture.  The 
imitator  seems,  in  some  way,  to  have  flaws  both  in  his 
intellectual  and  moral  make-up  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  success.  Pie  very  likely  hasn’t  the  head  to  make  a 
good  imitation  even  if  the  patent  laws  are  out  of  his 
way,  and  he  hasn’t  the  conscience  to  do  so  if  permitted 
How  many  successful  imitations  of  the  Smith  &  Wes¬ 
son  revolver  or  of  the  Singer  sewing-machine  have 
there  been,  and  who  knows  one  of  them  now?  What 
can  one  expect  from  a  manufacturer  that  puts  out  a 
cast-iron  imitation  of  another's  wrought-iron  store-door 
plate,  of  a  design  that  is  necessarily  made  in  some 
tough  and  ductile  stuff,  and  if  made  in  such  brittle  ma¬ 
terial  as  cast-iron  stands  about  an  even  chance  of 
breaking  when  being  put  on  the  door? 

Among  manufacturers,  not  only  in  mechanical  but  in 
art  lines,  we  have  always  found  it  safest  to  be  shy  of 
imitators.  The  difference  in  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  output  of  originators  and  imitators  may  be  seen 
even  in  the  plainest  goods.  There  is  always  a  sense  of 
proportion  and  fitness  in  the  work  of  the  good  designer, 
even  if  in  no  more  than  a  beveled  door-plate,  that  the 
imitator  fails  to  catch. 

The  best  service  that  an  architect  can  render  to  a 
manufacturer,  as  well  as  to  his  client,  is  to  be  exacting 
in  the  selection  of  hardware.  We  have  tried  to -show 
how  former  improvements  have  been  due  to  tbe  exac¬ 
tions  of  men  prominent  in  the  profession,  and  there 
should  be  in  the  future  the  same  co-operation  between 
architect  and  manufacturer  if  artistic  goods  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  produced. 
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The  Future  of  Architecture  in  America. 

By  EDWIN  P.  OVERMIRE. 

The  profession  of  architect  has  ever  been  an  hon¬ 
ored  one,  taking  its  place,  rightfully,  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  numbering  amongst  its  devotees  names  most 
illustrious  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  such  names  as 
Ictinus,  who  conceived  the  Parthenon ;  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  painter  and  sculptor,  as  well  as  architect;  Giotto, 
who  designed  the  Cathedral  and  Campanile  at  Flor¬ 
ence;  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  rebuilt  London  after 
the  great  fire  of  1666;  and  on  down  to  modern  times 
when  we  meet  Dr.  Thornton,  who  did  so  much  good 
work  around  Washington,  including  the  national  capi- 
tol ;  Hallet,  Hoban,  Latrobe  and  Walter,  all  of  whom 
worked  on  the  capitol ;  L'Enfant,  an  engineer,  who  gave 
up  a  promising  career  in  New  York  to  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  advise  with  the  president  concerning  the 
laying  out  of  the  new  capital  city  of  the  nation,  and 
whose  design,  after  years  of  neglect,  has  been  resur¬ 
rected  and  pronounced  the  best  solution  of  the  problem 
confronting  that  city  today  which  is  destined  to  become 
the  great  monumental  city  of  the  world.  Boston  treas¬ 
ures  the  memories  of  Bulfinch,  Bryant,  and  Richard¬ 
son,  whose  devoted  and  successful  work  still  lives. 
New  York  recalls  with  pride  the  names  of  Upjohn, 
Hunt,  Eidlitz,  Kendall,  Atwood,  and  Renwick ;  and 
so  every  large  city  might  be  passed  in  review,  recall¬ 
ing  the  names  of  those  who  have  labored  and  passed 
on,  leaving  monumental  works,  which  still  live. 

The  true  architect  has  too  frequently  failed  to  receive 
proper  appreciation,  being  esteemed  too  much  of  a 
dreamer,  and,  being  debarred  from  expressing  the  best 
that  he  was  capable  of  by  the  extremely  utilitarian  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  upon  him  ;  but  often  he  has  overcome 
such  conditions  when  given  the  sympathy  of  his  clien¬ 
tele,  in  a  manner  deserving  both  commendation  and  ap¬ 
preciation.  He  may  have  sacrificed  his  own  ideals,  at 
times,  and  worked  under  conditions  most  discourag¬ 
ing.  Success  under  such  circumstances  is  high  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  unselfishness,  and  to  his  desire  to  aid  a 
good  cause  for  itself  and  not  for  self-glorification. 

In  the  good  old  times,  so  enthusiastically  recalled  by 
those  whose  hour-glass  is  nearly  empty,  the  architect 
had  small  appreciation,  just  as  he  has  had  in  more  re¬ 
cent  times,  the  average  person  having  been  educated 
to  believe  him  an  erratic  individual,  whose  services 
can  be  profitably  dispensed  with  under  the  plea  that 
he  is  not  practical,  leading  many  to  place  their  trust  in 
grossly  ignorant  and  incompetent  parties,  whose  great 
boast  was  their  own  practicality  because,  forsooth,  they 
pushed  a  plane  and  saw  for  a  livelihood,  and  must 
therefore  know  more  about  the  business  than  one 
whose  education  was  along  a  higher  plane.  This  has 
led  to  untold  waste  of  wealth,  comfort  and  opportunity, 
for  the  individual  as  well  as  the  public,  the  only  note 
of  satisfaction  in  the  transaction  being  the  fact  that 
this  condition  is  ephemeral  in  character  and  must  soon 
pass  away. 


Owing  to  the  establishment  of  technical  schools  in 
this  country,  and  the  consequent  raising  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  the  practicing  architect,  as  well  as  of  the 
public  at  large,  the  profession  of  architecture  has 
emerged  from  the  depths  in  which  it  has  worked  in 
the  past,  and  where  so  gross  plagiarisms  and  motive¬ 
less  work  were  produced  that  the  corpses  of  failure 
mark  all  of  our  large  cities,  warning  us  against  the  old 
order  of  things.  Another  generation  will  witness  the 
almost  complete  annihilation  of  this  class  of  work,  fot 
the  simple  reason  that  the  public  taste  has  been  edu¬ 
cated  up  to  the  point  where  it  will  no  longer  submit 
to  anything  that  may  be  thrown  out  in  the  process  of 
design,  or  that  may  strike  the  producer’s  fancy.  This 
elevation  of  the  public  taste  is  necessarily  a  slow,  and  a 
thankless  task,  but  history  teems  with  praise  for  the 
dead  who  heroically  sacrificed  themselves  to  the  jug¬ 
gernaut  of  worldly  progress. 

Evidences  of  the  quickened  public  taste  are  agree¬ 
ably  abundant  on  all  sides  at  present,  and  an  era  of  de¬ 
cidedly  better  things  is  here.  In  all  of  our  large  cities 
the  appointment  of  art  commissions,  whose  judgment  is 
to  be  had  and  is  required  before  any  important  public 
work  is  permitted  ;  the  great  impulse  given  to  art  in 
general  by  our  great  expositions  and  to  architecture  in 
particular ;  the  great  public  library  movements ;  the 
opening  doors  to  worthy  students  for  study  abroad  ;  the 
enthusiastic  reception  by  the  general  public  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  rehabilitation  of  Washington  after  the  original 
ideas  of  L’Enfant  and  George  Washington,  abandoned 
as  impractical  a  century  ago ;  the  improved  character 
of  our  national  architecture  through  the  present  super¬ 
vising  architect  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects, — all  of  these  things 
and  more,  bid  us  hope  for  the  very  best  in  our  fu¬ 
ture  development  along  architectural  lines. 

One  factor  which  has  worked  largely  to  restrain  the 
art-impulse  has  been  pointed  out  by  other  writers,  viz. : 
the  undue  praise  bestowed  on  our  school  text-books  and 
histories  upon  the  heroes  of  war,  and  those  who 
achieved  industrial  triumphs,  overlooking  entirely  the 
profession  that  has  contributed,  more  largely  than  any 
of  them,  to  the  artistic  elevation  of  the  masses,  for  the 
reason  that  their  works  were  constantly  under  obser¬ 
vation,  whereas,  the  works  of  brush  and  chisel,  pen  and 
pencil,  were,  until  quite  recently,  reserved  for  the  for¬ 
tunate  and  wealthy.  The  laudable  movement  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  school  children  with  the  very  best  in  art, 
augurs  well  for  our  future.  No  intelligent  child,  after 
seeing  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  will  rest  content 
with  cheap  chromos  in  the  home. 

Another  factor  which  has  harmed  our  profession  and 
delayed  progress  is  the  uniform  praise  bestowed  by  the 
press  upon  every  new  design  for  an  important  build¬ 
ing,  be  it  good,  bad  or  indifferent.  There  appears  to  be 
a  lack  of  judgment  or  perhaps,  of  sincerity,  or  of  both, 
on  the  part  of  the  average  newspaper  writer,  which 
is  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  branch  of  the  fine  arts  ; 
criticism  being  free  and  open  upon  every  other  line  of 
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effort,  be  it  painting,  sculpture,  music,  or  literature.  Is 
it  a  lack  of  qualifications  or  a  lack  of  interest,  that  leads 
the  press  to  overpraise  so  much  that  every  one  with 
the  least  culture  knows  to  he  had  or  mediocre,  and  to 
undervalue  such  works  as  do  not  cry  aloud  for  notice? 
Why  one  standard  for  architecture  and  another  for  the 
other  arts?  Evidently  expert  art  critics  are  a  patent 
need  on  our  reportorial  staffs. 

A  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  public  at  large 
is  that  architects  are  overpaid,  and  that  they  are  a  lux¬ 
ury  rather  than  a  necessity.  This  impression  has  been 
assiduously  urged  by  many  builders  with  ulterior  de¬ 
signs  upon  their  victims  and  the  architects  alike.  An 
honorable  man  will  hardly  he  guilty  of  belittling  or 
misrepresenting  another  for  purely  selfish  ends,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  he  must  stultify  himself  in  order  to 
make  his  point,  and  yet  this  is  commonly  done  here 
and  elsewhere.  If  this  were  not  possible  we  should 
not  have  so  many  cheap,  poorly  constructed,  and  flimsy 
structures,  built  solely  for  revenue  and  without  any 
sense  of  honor. 

Architects  themselves  are  largely  to  blame  for  the 
low  valuation  placed  upon  their  services,  because  of 
over-anxiety  to  secure  business,  proposing  to  work  for 
any  fee  rather  than  lose  business.  This  is  a  distinct 
lowering  of  the  profession  to  a  point  where  the  client 
is  conferring  a  favor,  and  the  architect  loses  his  self¬ 
esteem.  An  architect  is  incapable  of  doing  his  best 
work  for  a  client  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  humiliating  to  all  concerned. 

Competitions  loosely  drawn  and  more  loosely  admin¬ 
istered  are  unmitigated  evils.  The  profession  would 
be  immeasurably  better  off  without  them.  Only  those 
drawn  up  and  conducted  under  the  rules  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  should  be  participated  in.  Self-respect  should  bar 
any  architect  from  a  scramble  for  a  work  where  pur¬ 
chasable  votes  are  to  be  considered,  and  your  average 
committee  generally  has  one  or  more  such  in  its  make¬ 
up.  Your  successful  politician  is  always  in  it  for  what 
he  can  get  out  of  it.  Minneapolis  needs  no  lecturing 
on  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Most  large  cities  have 
tasted  of  the  same  evil.  It  simply  comes  to  this:  The 
average  architect  has  no  chance  whatever  in  the  aver¬ 
age  competition,  and  only  those  with  a  vulgar  “pull” 
need  apply,  the  rest  are  but  wasting  time  and  money. 

Architects  are  frequently  parties  to  corrupt  arrange¬ 
ments  with  contractors  whereby  the  former  not  only 
gets  his  client’s  fee,  but  a  “divvy"  on  the  side  through 
his  friend,  the  contractor,  whose  policy  is,  “You  tickle 
me  and  1  11  tickle  you.  1  he  prospect  of  getting  rich 
quick  appeals  to  many  architects,  just  as  it  does  to 
others ;  and  the  temptation  to  betray  his  client  often 
gets  the  better  of  his  judgment.  But  betrayal  of  trust, 
here  as  elsewhere,  means  a  day  of  reckoning  which  is 
inevitable ;  for  the  law  of  compensation  is  infallible, 
and  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

State  laws  requiring  the  licensing  of  practising  archi¬ 
tects  ha\  e  already  been  passed  by  several  states,  and 


the  effect  has  been  beneficial.  Only  those  versed  in 
the  art  of  training  and  experience  should  be  permitted 
to  practice,  just  as  no  one  is  permitted  to  practice  law, 
or  medicine,  or  to  mix  drugs  without  a  license.  There 
should  be  a  law  in  every  state  making  this  conservative 
and  reasonable  provision.  A  man  who  lacks  training 
and  skill  is  apt  to  also  lack  that  fine  professional  feel¬ 
ing  engendered  by  learning  and  contact  with  great 
minds.  Such  a  man  is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems  and 
spoils  only.  Filthy  lucre  is  his  God,  and  it  is  sure  to 
be  “filthy"  when  it  comes  his  way. 

Another  menace  to  the  profession  today  is  the  build¬ 
ing  trust,  which  promises  to  become  so  huge  as  to 
swallow  up  architects  as  well  as  mechanics  and  labor¬ 
ers,  making  employes  of  them  all,  and  subjecting  them 
to  the  same  general  rules.  This  menace,  if  it  becomes 
reality,  will  gradually  efface  the  architect  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  practitioner,  and  make  him  a  dependent,  in 
which  case,  as  an  overseer  of  his  own  works,  he  will 
soon  be  but  a  memory. 

One  fact,  patent  to  any  intelligent  observer,  is  that 
the  profession  of  architecture  will  be  raised  or  lowered 
just  as  its  practitioners  are  honorable  or  dishonorable, 
with  their  clients  or  with  each  other. 

The  remedy  for  the  present  dissatisfaction  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  architects  and  the  results  will  be  upon 
their  own  heads.  Success  in  this,  as  in  all  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  requires  the  same  probity,  keen  perceptive 
faculties,  that  indefinable  something  called  tact  or 
judgment,  and  the  assiduous  culture  of  the  best  in 
everything,  be  it  art  or  morals.  Above  all  things,  the 
architect,  if  he  possess  the  necessary  culture,  must  and 
will  have,  in  conjunction  therewith,  the  instinct  of  the 
true  gentleman,  for  art,  as  wrell  as  religion,  appeals  to 
the  best  and  highest  in  our  natures.  If  one  be  lack¬ 
ing  here,  he  must  of  necessity,  prove  a  failure  as  a 
real  artist;  for  his  art  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  she 
expects  of  him  the  best  and  highest  of  which  he  is 
capable.  The  golden  rule  applies  as  well  in  archi¬ 
tecture  as  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  place,  profession, 
or  business  where  it  will  not  prove  beneficial,  elevating 
the  practitioners  as  well  as  those  with  whom  he  has  re¬ 
lations. 

The  future  of  architecture,  then,  is  dependent  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  individual  practitioner.  If  his  ideals 
are  high,  his  preparation  thorough  and  consistent,  and 
his  practice  up  to  the  same  high  level,  he  will  succeed 
in  the  best  sense.  He  may  never  become  wealthy,  but, 
if  made  of  the  right  sort  of  stuff,  he  will  not  gauge  suc¬ 
cess  by  so  low  a  standard :  rather,  he  will  consider  re¬ 
sulting  character,  and  his  personal  influence  over  those 
minds  which  come  under  his  sway,  making  impressions 
as  good  and  lasting  as  his  best  work.  Success,  in  the 
final  analysis,  will  be  found,  here  as  elsewhere,'  to  in¬ 
here  more  especially  in  the  personal  equation  and  its 
direct  influence  upon  others,  rather  than  in  the  ephem¬ 
eral  show  and  splendor  of  passing  achievement,  which 
will  soon  be  forgotten.  Insincerity,  selfishness,  and 
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dishonesty  will  themselves  set  in  operation  the  causes 
which  will  lead  to  their  overthrow.  This  is  an  infalli¬ 
ble  law  of  nature,  which  ever  seeks  to  maintain  an 
equilibrium. 

To  those  whose  chief  desire  is  to  stand  well  before 
their  fellowmen  and  themselves,  my  advice  would  be : 
“To  thine  ownself  be  true. 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 

Act  for  Creation  of  Art  Commissions. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  art  commissions 
in  cities  now  or  hereafter  having  over  fifty  thousand 
population,  and  to  define  their  powers.  General  Laws 
of  State  of  Minnesota.  Laws  of  1901,  S.  F.  No.  501, 
Chapter  154. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Min¬ 
nesota  : 

Section  1.  Whenever  in  any  city  of  this  state  now  or 
hereafter  having  over  fifty  thousand  population  the 
governing  body  shall  deem  it  advisable,  it  may  by  or¬ 
dinance  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  art  commission  of  such  , city. 

Sections  2,  3  and  4  refer  to  the  manner  of  appoint¬ 
ments,  terms  of  service,  compensation,  or  rather  lack  of 
it,  etc. 

Section  5.  Hereafter  no  work  of  art  shall  become 
the  property  of  any  city  in  which  an  art  committee  has 
been  created  as  herein  provided  ;  nor  shall  any  work  of 
art  in  such  city  having  such  art  committee  become  the 
property  of  the  state  or  of  any  county  by  purchase,  gift 
or  otherwise,  unless  the  same,  or  a  design  thereof,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  statement  of  the  proposed  location,  shall 
first  have  been  submitted  to  and  aporoved  by  the  com¬ 
mission ;  nor  shall  such  work  of  art,  until  so  approved, 
be  erected  or  placed  in  or  upon,  or  allowed  to  extend 
over  or  upon  any  street,  avenue,  square,  common  park, 
municipal  building  or  other  public  place  belonging  to 
the  state,  county  or  city.  The  commission  may,  when 
it  deems  proper,  also  require  a  complete  model  of  the 
proposed  work  of  art  to  be  submitted.  The  term  “work 
of  art,”  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  apply  to  and  include 
all  paintings,  mural  decorations,  stained  glass,  statues, 
bas-reliefs  or  other  sculptures,  monuments,  fountain 
arches,  gates,  gateways  or  other  structures  of  a  per¬ 
manent  character  intended  for  ornament  or  commemo¬ 
ration.  No  existing  work  of  art  in  the  possession  of  the 
city  shall  be  removed,  relocated  or  altered  in  any  way 
without  the  similar  approval  of  the  commission,  except 
as  provided  in  Section  7  of  this  chapter.  When  so  re¬ 
quested  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  the  governing  body, 
the  commission  shall  act  in  a  similar  capacity,  with 
similar  powers,  respecting  the  designs  of  municipal 
buildings,  bridges,  approaches,  gates,  fences,  lamps  or 
other  structures  erected  or  to  be  erected  upon  the  land 


belonging  to  the  city,  and  respecting  the  lines,  grades 
and  platting  of  public  ways  and  grounds,  and  respect¬ 
ing  arches,  bridges,  structures  and  approaches  which 
are  the  property  of  any  corporation  or  private  individu¬ 
al,  and  which  shall  extend  over  or  upon  any  street,  ave¬ 
nue,  highway  or  park  or  public  place  belonging  to  the 
city.  But  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  intend¬ 
ed  to  impair  the  power  of  the  library  board  or  of  the 
park  commissioners  to  refuse  its  or  their  consent  to  the 
erection  or  acceptance  of  public  monuments  or  me¬ 
morials  or  other  works  of  art  of  any  sort  within  or 
upon  any  property  in  the  custody  of  said  board  or 
boards. 

Section  6.  If  the  commission  shall  fail  to  decide 
upon  any  matter  submitted  to  it  within  sixty  days  after 
such  commission,  its  decision  shall  be  deemed  unneces¬ 
sary. 

Section  7.  In  case  the  immediate  removal  or  reloca¬ 
tion  of  any  existing  work  of  art  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  mayor,  the  commission  shall,  within  three  days 
after  notice  from  him,  approve  or  disapprove  of  such 
removal  or  relocation,  and  in  case  of  their  failure  to  so 
act  within  three  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice, 
they  shall  be  deemed  to  have  approved  of  the  same. 

Section  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  6,  1901. 


After  many  weeks  of  fruitless  discussion  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  city  council  committee  on  waterworks  decided 
to  give  the  contract  for  supplying  the  new  Northwest 
pumping  station  with  boilers  to  Robinson  &  Carey,  of 
St.  Paul,  for  $12,825.  The  boilers  will  unquestionably 
be  ready  for  use  by  the  time  the  pump  house  has  been 
completed. 

Most  of  the  committee's  attention  was  given  to  the 
plumbers  of  the  city,  who  called  in  a  body  to  protest 
against  the  form  of  stop-cock  adopted  for  use  early  in 
the  spring  and  still  being  used. 

The  committee  made  imperative  the  use  of  a  certain 
kind  of  a  stop-cock  made  by  a  local  firm,  and  everybody 
seemed  satisfied  until  the  last  few  weeks,  when  many 
complaints  have  been  made  by  the  plumbers  that  the 
stop-cock  used  breaks  when  any  attempt  is  made  to 
turn  the  water  on  or  off,  and  that  in  consequence  they 
are  compelled  to  go  into  the  ground  and  dig  up  many 
of  them. 

As  the  water  mains  to  which  the  stop-cocks  are  at¬ 
tached  are  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  underground,  the 
plumbers  are  put  to  a  great  expense,  and  they  threaten 
to  bring  suit  for  damages  against  the  city  unless  a  new 
stop-cock  is  put  into  use. 

The  waterworks  department  is  disposed  to  stick  by 
the  stop-cock  now  in  use,  as  they  believe  the  trouble 
originates  in  “professional  jealousy"  among  the  plumb¬ 
ers.  But  the  committee  is  fully  aware  that  there  is 
trouble  in  sight. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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Composition  Ornaments. 

Since  the  advance  in  prices  of  building  materials, 
the  tendency  of  those  with  moderate  incomes  to  build 
homes  omitting  adornment  in  the  nature  of  carved  wood 
or  stone,  has  been  offset  to  a  great  extent  by  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  an  imitation  generally  known  as  “composition” 
which  fills  a  long-felt  want  and  at  the  same  time  em¬ 
bodies  artistic  detail  with  durability  and  insignificant 
cost  as  compared  with  genuine  wood  or  stone  carv- 
ing. 

For  interior  finish,  in  the  nature  of  column  capitals, 
brackets,  and  ornaments  of  every  description,  the  imi¬ 
tation,  both  in  grain  and  color,  is  all  that  one  could  de¬ 
sire,  and  a  natural  finish  can  be  applied  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  the  same  as  on  the  natural  wood.  The  models  for 
this  class  of  work  are  carved  in  wood  by  expert  arti¬ 
sans,  and  no  expense  is  spared  by  reputable  manufac¬ 
turers  in  turning  out  a  model  perfect  in  every  respect. 
None  but  the  best  carvers  are  employed,  as  the  slightest 
error  in  the  work  might  cause  infinite  trouble  when  the 
casts  are  applied  to  the  wood  whereon  they  are  to  re¬ 
main. 

This  material  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  architects, 
and  frequently  specified  by  them  in  residences  where 
it  is  desired  to  make  such  ornate  and  attractive  when 
lack  of  adequate  means  precludes  the  use  of  hand- 
carved  work. 

Exterior  Composition  is  manufactured  in  the  same 
manner  as  staff — with  which  most  people  are  familiar — 
but  of  a  more  lasting  material,  and,  consequently  better 
adapted  for  exterior  capitals  and  other  ornaments  than 
staff  would  be.  Not  being  subject  to  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  and  being  virtually  impervious  to  water,  it 
does  not  succumb  readily  to  the  disintegrating  effects 
of  either,  and  therefore  makes  an  ideal  material  for 
relief  work  on  the  exterior  of  a  building.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  capitals,  cornice  and  architrave  mould¬ 
ings,  and  other  ornaments. 

It  is  not  meant  in  this  paper  to  convey  the  impression 
that  staff  has  or  will  become  obsolete,  for  such  is  not 
the  case.  Under  improved  methods  and  greater  care 
in  modeling,  it  is  now  used  in  endless  variety  for  orna¬ 
menting  plastered  ceilings  and  walls,  a  few  designs  for 
which  are  illustrated  in  this  issue.  Great  care  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  this  work,  also ;  and  the  supervision  of  a  reli-. 
able  overseer  is  essential  in  order  to  prevent  the  work 
being  slighted. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed  account  of  the 
manufacture  of  these  products,  but  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
large  plants  where  the  work  is  in  progress  would  be 
found  very  interesting. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  architects  that,  if  the  old  Min¬ 
neapolis  city  hall  building,  located  at  Bridge  Square, 
were  torn  down  the  salvage  in  it  would  amount  to  but 
little. 


The  idea  of  remodeling  the  Exposition  building 
seems  to  meet  with  general  approval  throughout  the 
city,  although  a  number  of  persons  advocate  its  being 
entirely  torn  down  and  a  new  modern  structure  erected. 

Those  who  favor  this  plan  say  the  cost  would  not  be 
any  greater  in  the  end,  and  a  thoroughly  modern  and 
up-to-date  building  is  much  more  desirable  than  the 
present  edifice. 

It  is  practically  settled,  however,  that  the  exposition 
property  will  be  utilized,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
whether  a  new  building  shall  be  rebuilt  or  the  present 
structure  remodeled. 

The  committee  seems  to  favor  the  latter  plan,  in  view 
of  the  attractive  plans  submitted  at  its  last  meeting. 

The  committee  intends  to  arrive  at  a  definite  decision 
soon,  so  that  work  may  be  commenced  in  the  fall. 

As  soon  as  a  definite  plan  is  decided  on  an  active 
campaign  will  be  made  to  collect  funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  work. 

The  fact  that  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  has  not  grown 
stale,  that  it  is  not  such  a  huge  and  incongruous  spec¬ 
tacle  as  to  topple  over  of  its  own  weight,  is  demonstrat¬ 
ed  by  the  annually  increasing  attendance  and  net  finan¬ 
cial  receipts. 

The  improvements  in  the  grand-stand  consist  of  an 
extension  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  stand,  which  adds 
to  the  seating  capacity  about  5,000. 

This,  with  the  extension  built  at  the  west  end  last 
year,  makes  the  Minnesota  fair  grand-stand  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the  country.  It  will  now 
seat  comfortably  more  than  20,000  persons. 

In  addition  to  these  extensions,  the  whole  grand¬ 
stand  has  been  rebuilt  to  a  large  extent  and  the  upper 
nart  is  now  being  remodeled  on  a  more  modern  basis. 
This  fair  is  educational,  picturesque,  stimulative,  pro¬ 
motive  of  good  citizenship,  good  fellowship  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  enterprise.  The  people  feel  that  it 
is  something  in  which  they  enjoy  an  equal  partnership 
of  investment  and  benefit. 


Minneapolis  is,  perhaps,  unique  in  one  real  estate 
and  building  feature,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  its 
exceptional  lake  side  properties. 

On  the  shores  of  all  of  these  little  bodies  of  water 
are  springing  up  groups  of  cottages  and  small  dwell¬ 
ings,  which  constitute  hamlets  and  villages  within  the 
city. 

None  of  these  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  that  ly¬ 
ing  west  and  southwest  of  Lake  Harriet.  This  section 
of  the  city,  which  for  a  long  time  was  deserted,  is  in 
great  demand  by  a  class  of  people  desirous  of  owning 
their  own  homes,  but  who  have  but  little  money  for 
such  investment. 

These  houses  are  being  built  by  mechanics  and  thrif¬ 
ty  laboring  men,  and  there  promises  to  be  an  extensive 
settlement  of  houses  costing  from  $300  to  $1,000. 
Though  they  are  cheap  and  unpretentious,  the  very 
quality  in  the  characters  of  their  owners  which  enabled 
them  to  own  a  house  at  all,  will  cause  them  to  keep 
those  hard-earned  homes  neat,  and  the  grounds  and 
surroundings  in  perfect  order. 
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MeCRAY  REFRIGERATOR. 

Ordorless  Wood  and  Tile  Lined  BUILT  TO  ORDER.  Also  a  lull  line  of  stock  sizes  ready 
for  immediate  shipment  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Clubs,  Restaurants,  Groceries,  Meat  Markets, 
Hospitals,  Public  Institutions,  etc. 

The  McCray  System  insures  perfect  circulation  of  pure  cold  air;  absolutely  dry;  never 
sweats;  therefore  is  Perfectly  Hygienic.  For  economical  use  of  ice  it  has  no  equal  Physicians, 
prominent  men,  hospitals  and  sanitariums  endorse  the  MeCRAY  REERIGERA  1  ORS. 

MeCRAY  REFRIGERATORS  speak  for  themselves.  Catalogues  and  estimates  furnished 
free  upon  application.  Catalogues:  No.  36  for  Residences;  No.  4.t  for  Public  Institutions,  Ho¬ 
tels  and  Cold  Storage  Houses;  No.  55  for  Groceries  and  Meat  Markets. 

HcCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  COHPANY,  256  Hill  Street.  KENDALLVILLE,  INDIANA. 


Minneapolis  Branch;  Ornes,  Essweim  &  Co.,  251  Second  Avenue  South. 

Other  Branch  Offices.— Chicago— 55  Wabash  Ave.  New  York— 341  Broadway.  Washington 
£)  (-  —610  11th  St.  N  W.  Boston— 52  Commercial  St.  St.  Louis— 401  North  Third  St.  Birm- 
ington,  Ala.— 1820  3d  Ave.  Detroit— 7-9  Clifford  St.  Pittsburg-545  Liberty  St.  Columbus.  O. 
— 356  N.  High  St.  San  Francisco-103  Front  St.  Toronto,  Can.-28  Wellington  St.  W.  Colum- 
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No.  219  SPECIAL  TILE  LINED  REFRIGERATOR.  Iced  Irom  rear  porch. 

Built  for  J.  C.  TUCKER,  Jr.,.Narragansett  Pier,  R. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


WM.  RHODES,  President. 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas. 


ROOFERS  IN 


Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes 
Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters,  Mill  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Coupling,  Hangers,  Col¬ 
lars,  Heavy  Forgings,  etc.  etc. 


Scribner=Libby  Co. 


Office  and  Works: 

Fork  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street. 

ST.  PAUL, 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 
INCORHOMATED  IN  1883. 

MINNESOTA. 


Asphalt,  T*itoli  and 
Gravel. 

Slate  nnd  Iron. 
Metal  Coilingss. 


CELADON  ROOFING  TILE  COAIPHNY, 

Manufactures  of 

ARTISTIC  AND  FLAT  ROOFING  TILES. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Tile  to 
harm' nize  with  the  style  of  Ar¬ 
chitecture  employed,  also  special 
Tile  at  valley,  hips  and  °,ables. 
Our  hard  burned  vitrified  Tile, 
weather  and  storm— tight  in 
themselves  without  cement. 


(1  Perfect  Deafener. 

Prevents  the  transmission  of  sound  througli  walls 
and  floors  by  absorbing  and  breaking  up  the 
soundwaves.  The  only  deafener  that  does  this. 
Send  for  special  book  on  Schoolhouse  Acoustics, 
illustrated. 


SAOPLES  ALSO  ON  REQUEST 


BEWARE  OF  COW-HAIR  iniTATIONS 


H  scientific  Insulator. 

Contains  innumerable  minute  dead-air  spaces, 
giving  highest  insulating  power.  Warmer  than 
back-plaster  or  six  layers  of  rosin,  and  costs  less 
than  ic.  a  foot.  Decay,  moth  and  vermin  proof 
and  uninflammable. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Corner  Section  of  Screen. 


The  “Higgin”  Metal  Frame  Window  Screen 

Does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp  or  come  to  pieces  in  the  corners.  Is  neat,  light,  orna¬ 
mental  and  durable.  Is  easily  removed  from  window  and  replaced.  Allows 
for  either  top  or  bottom  ventilation.  Just  the  thing  for  your  new 
home.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Estimates  Free. 

The  HIGGIN  Manufacturing  Co.,  -  -  -  Newport,  Ky. 


MORGAN  BROOKS,  President  PLEECTRlCAL  ENGENEERING 

GEO.  W.  HAYFORD, Sec. -Treas. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL. 


N.  W.  /lain  1722 
Twin  City  170 


SPECIALTIES:  ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  POWER  SUPPLIES, 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  CODPANY, 


ELECTRIC  HOUSE  GOODS,  TELEPHONES.  ETC. 

248-250  Hennepin  Ave.,  Hinneapolis, 


Hinn. 


vri  r. 


T  H  E  \Y  E  S  T  K  R  N  ARCHITECT. 


Jos.  M.  Lefeuvre,  President, 

P.  A.  Dfslauriers,  Vick-Ph'fs. 


L.  T.  Lefebvre,  Treas 

Gustav  A.  Cakiveau,  Sec 

Lefebvre  Roofing  and  Cornice  Company, 

- .MANUFACTURERS  OF - — 

Architectual  Sheet  Metal  Work 

ROOOFING  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin  and  Slate. 

26  East  Eighth  Street,  -  ST.  PAUL,  HINN. 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  1147. 


Estimates  cheerfully  furnished. 


HAAG=LAUBACH  ROOFING  &  CORNICE  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Cornices,  Sky  Lights,  Steel  Ceilings,  and  Sheet 
Metal  Work  of  all  Descriptions  for  Buildings. 

Special  attention  given  to  Ventilation  and  Hot  Blast  Work. 

All  work  has  our  personal  attention 


Call  Us  up  if  you  are  in  need  of  Anything  in  Our  Line. 


N.  W.  Phone.  1409  J-i 


24-34  West  Third  Street,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 


THE  BREEN  STONE  CO.  ,  St,  Paul,  -  Minnesota. 

quarries:  |u cioud.  DRESSED  AND  UNDRESSED  STONE. 

Additional  Stone  Advertisements  will  be  found  on  Page  31  and  Back  Cover. 


THE  “SENSIBLE” 


Screen  and  Storm  Window  Sash  Hanger. 

ENDORSED  AND  USED  BY  LEADING  ARCHITECTS  EVERYWRERE. 

They  are  made  of  malleable  iron  which  insures  the  greatest  strength.  Their  peculiar  construction  forms  an  absolute  safety  lock 
that  prevents  the  window  from  being  blown  off  the  hooks  in  the  most  severe  weather.  They  can  be  hung  or  taken  off  from  the  inside  of 
the  house  at  pleasure. 


The  only  Hanger  and  Fastener  on 
riarket  that  brings  Sash  on  tight. 

HANGER  NO.  1 


These  Cuts  show  Hanger 
suitable  for  frame  residences 


Hanger  No.  2  is  especially  desirable 
for  Brick  Buildings  the  portion  attached 
to  the  Casing  being  made  of  the  best 
wrought  steel,  and  that  fastened  to  the 
Sash  is  made  of  the  finest  malleable  iron , 
making  it  very  strong  and  secure. 


The  eccentric  slot  pulls  the  sash  close  to  the  casing,  al¬ 
lowing  the  air  to  enter  the  room  thus  creating 

PURE  VENTILATION. 

HANGER  NO  2 


FASTENER  NO  1 


The  “Sensible”  Screen  and  Storm  Window  Sash  Hangers  and  Fasteners  are  easily 

adjusted  and  may  be  used  on  either  whole  or  half  screens.  A  HOUSEHOLDER’S  DELIGHT. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

R.  G.  WINTER.  327  NICOLLET  ANENUE* 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT. 


IX. 


E“  semen  Roofing  &  manufacturing  comnang. 

- Manufacturers  of - 

GALVANIZED  IRON  and  COPPER  CORNICE, 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Iron  Doors  and  Shutters,  Skylights,  Ventilators,  Corrugated  Iron. 


ASPHALT.  PITCH,  GRAVEL  ROOFING  IRON,  TIN  AND  SLATE. 


41  South  Eleventh  Street,  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Steel  Ceilings 


are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 


SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 


SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 


St.  Paul  Rooting,  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co., 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St  ,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


No.  1  or  Visible 


Made  from  Wrought  Steel  (insuring  strength) 
with  the  finest  tool  steel  Dies  (insuring  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy.)  XV ill  not  blow  off.  Will  not  rattle. 

Sash  can  be  hung  easier  than  with  any  other  device. 


The  “V”  Hangers  and  Double  side  Fasteners 
draw  the  Sash  tightly  up  against  stop,  which 
is  impossible  to  do  with  a  single  Fastener  at 
bottom. 


No.  2  or  Invisible 


Fasteners  work  AUTOMATICALLY  in  opening.  Hangers  are  made  m  two  styles,  No  '  ° 
vfo.  2  or  “Invisible,  the  latter  being  adopted  for  use  on  brick  houses.  The  two  styles  are  1NTE^HANGEA- 
LE,  the  only  ones  giving  four  different  combinations,  ANY  of  which  may  be  used  m  HALT  or  FULL  screens, 
d  matter  how  thin.  This  is  the  only  Hanger  made  that  can  be  used  where  sash  is  not  flush  with  frames. 

The  only  Hangers  and  Fasteners  actually  manufactured  in  the  Northwest.  Call  and  inspect  workmanship. 

Handled  by  all  Hardware  Dealers,  Sash  and  Door  Factories  and  Carpenters. 

Fnr  further  information  address  the  makers, 


The  Heath-Quimby  Mfg.  Co., 


102  HENNEPIN  AVENUE, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


X. 
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John  Wunder, 


CONTRACTOR  and  BUILDER. 


Lumber  Exchange 
Telephone 


Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


.J« 


FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IKON  WORKS. 

M’nfrs  and  designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze.  -  -  MINNEAPOLIS 


John  A.  Schlener  &  Company, 

COMMERCIAL  STATIONERS. 


Supplies  for  Architects,  Engineers 
and  Draughtsmen.  Agents  Globe 
Wernicke  System  Elastic  Book  Cases. 


516  Nicollet  Avenue, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  -  MINN. 


_.  .  i  Sole  Agents  Steam,  Hot  Water  and 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Co,  Combination 

Furnaces  Heating. 

Tunstead  Heating  Co., 

HEATING  and 
VENTILATION 
CONTRACTORS. 

220  Sixth  Street  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  -  MINNESOTA. 

Telephones.  |  Twhi'cfty' 484^' 


F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Telephone 


t  N.  W.  Main  1084  |. 
(  Twin  City  723. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office. 
419=421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Here  is  a  Great  Labor  Saving  Proposition, 


Time  is  Money  and  Saxton’s  Pat.  Plug  Saves  Time. 

Labor  Saving!  Money  Saving!  Better  Construction! 

BEING  SPECIFIED  BY  ALL  THE  LEADING  ARCHITECTS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST..* 


ATTENTION! 

Owners,  Architects  and  Contractors. 

Contractors  are  all  using  the  Saxton  Plug,  whether  specified  or  not,  because  of  the  great  saving  of  labor  and,  hence,  sav¬ 
ing  of  money. 

Lay  off  the  spaces,  12  or  16  inches,  on  the  rough  floor  lining  and  the  brick  layer  to  place  a  plug  socket  at  each  spacing 
on  top  of  every  course  of  brick  headers,  also  on  inside  walls  at  all  openings  to  fasten  wood  jambs  to,  and  by  cutting  off  the  plug 
the  required  length  they  do  away  with  wood  grounds,  and  when  the  walls  are  up  and  roof  on,  drive  in  the  wedge  solid,  and 
you  will  have  a  plug  to  which  you  nail  your  furring  strips  that  will  hold  and  not  work  loose  as  they  often  do  in  the  old  method. 
Sedgwick  &  Saxton  are  specifying  them,  knowing  by  experience  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  economical  way  to  secure  furring 
strips  to  a  brick  wall.  Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  $10.00  per  thousand,  F.  O.  B.,  Minneapolis. 


WALL,  CHEAP,  PRACTICAL 

SAXTON, 


FIRM  IN 


ORDER  IN 
LARGE  QUANTITIES 


1027  Lumber  Exchange,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


LETTERS  OF  RECOMMENDATION, 


Hutchinson,  Minn, 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  1,  1902. 
G.  L.  Saxton,  1027  Lumber  Exchange. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  state  that  we  have  used  your  “pat.  wall 
plug”  on  all  our  buildings  for  the  past  two  years,  it  has  proved  itself 
more  than  satisfactory.  We  consider  vour  “pat.  plug”  a  great  money 
saving  system .  We  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  builders. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  and  W.  A,  ELLIOTT, 

Contractors. 


G.  L.  Saxton,  1027  Lumber  Exchange, 


Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  a  good  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  this  system  of  plugging  a  wall,  and  whenever  and  wherever  I 
can  say  a  woid  to  help  your  sale  of  them  I  will  do  so. 


DAVID  A.  ADAMS, 


President  of  Bank  of  Hutchinson 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT. 


SI.  Paul  Foundry 

Manufacturers  of 

Architectural 
Iron  & 

Work 


Steel  Trusses,  Girders, 

Columns  and  Buildings. 

■  Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams* 
Channels,  Angles  and  Plates. 

General  Foundry,  Blacksmith  and 
Machine  Work. 


l 

L 


Offices,  Como  Ave.  and  MacKubin  Street. 
Works,  G.  N.  Ry.,  near  Como  Ave. 

ST.  PAUL. 


I 


D.  L.  BILL 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  all  Kinds  of  j*  jt 

LIME. 
CEMENT, 
PLASTER 
PARIS. 

Hair  and  Fire  Brick. 
Northwestern  Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Utica  Cement. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


This  magnificent  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions,  is 

PLASTERED  WITH 

Kallolite  Cement  Plaster. 

The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  material 
after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS. 

Not  Connected  with  any  trust  or  Combine-  FT.  DODGE*  IOWA. 


to 

% 

& 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


to 

to 

to 

to 

l 

I 

1 

to 

to 


UNION  FIBER  CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Kelley’s  Improved 
Deadeners  and 
Building  Felt. 
Cold  Storage  In¬ 
sulation. 


Flexible  Refriger¬ 
ator  Car  Lining, 
Pipe  Covering  and 
and  Boiler  Lag¬ 
ging. 


All  Grades  Flax  Fiber  and  Upholstering  Tow. 


tit 


Superior  Mfg,  Co. 


%  N.  W.  Agents. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


«  Write  us  before  building  We  can  save  you  33^  per 

cent  in  fuel  by  use  of  our  material  in  place  of  building  paper 
to  and  back  plaster.  Cost  about  one  half  as  much  and  makes 
i  your  home  cool  in  summer  as  well  as  warm  in  winter. 

A  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


to 


Telephones  N.  W.Main  258. 

T.  C.  3139. 


vf> 


J 
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* 


N.  W.  ’Phone, 

M.  1358. 


T.  C.  ’Phone, 

453. 


E.  H.  RANK  <t  CO. 


HEATING 

AND 


VENTILATION, 

Hot  Water,  Steam,  Combination 
and  Furnace. 


607  Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Menomonie  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company, 


10  North  3d  Street, 


S.  J.  HEWSON,  Sales  Agent 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Come  every  time 
in  your  press-brick 
work  when  you 
specify 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 

Absolutely  the  hardest,  heaviest  and  densest  press  brick  made.  In 
all  standards  and  fancy  shapes  and  colors.  Unlimited  quantities 
furnished  of  EXACTLY  the  same  shade.  We  have  lots  of  Sand 
Mold  brick,  too.  Write  for  prices. 


Net 

Results 


THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Gas  Fixtures 

IS  AT  THE 


311  Second  Ave.  So., 

Because  we  are  MANUFACTURERS  and  can  give  the 

BEST  BARGAINS. 

DO  NOT  FORGET  THE  ADDRESS. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO. 


AGENTS  FOR 

CABOTS  “Shingle  Stains”  and  “Quilt” 

CELADON  Coy’s  Roofing  Tiles 
FLEXIBLE  Coy’s  Rolling  Partitions 
HIGGIN’S  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens 
N.  W.  Expanded  Metal  Lath 
RINALD’S  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 
SWEEZY  Dumb  Waiters  and  Elevators 
UNION  Metal  Corner  Beads 
UNION  Brick  Bonds 

We  carry  in  Stock  Cabots  Stains  and  Quilt.  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Corner  Beads, 
Mineral  Wood,  Mortor  Colors,  Brick  Bonds  and  Rinalds  Enamel  Paint 


MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  ST.  PAUL  OFFICE, 

842  Lumber  Exchange.  49  E.  Fifth  Street. 

Phone  T.  C.  60.  Phones  T.  C.  1027.  N.  W.  2239  L-l. 

Residence  Phone,  T.  C.  6036  Park. 


m 
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K.  F.  LOTT,  Agent 


27  Oilfillan  Block, 

St  Paul. 

Phones  N.  W.  2068  J-2.  T.  C.  68. 


503  Kasota  Building, 
Minneapolis. 

T.  C.  Phone  2468, 


LUXFER  PRISMS 

For  Lighting  Dark  Stores,  Offices  and  Basements. 

Composition  Capitals ^  Ornaments 

For  Interior  and  Exterior. 

Ornamental  Plaster. 


<r 


Kettle  River 
Quarries  Company. 

w»»»»»ccccce« 

Quarries  at  SANDSTONE,  MINN. 


a 

s 

s 

a 

a 

a 

a 


Paving, 

Curbing, 

B  Crosswalks, 
Building  Stone. 


Send 

Plans 

for 

Estimate 

We  Pay  Express. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 


jj]  Oneida  Block, 


Minneapolis. 


THE  POND  &  HASEY  CO. 

Successors  to  A.  A.  POND. 


23  J  FifthAve.  S.  Minneapolis, 

NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 

S.  T.  FERGUSON,  J.  F.  FERGUSON, 

President.  Vice  President. 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Successors  to  S.  T.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

FOUNDRY  WORK. 

WATER  PIPE  SPECIALS 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS. 

312  Tenth  Ave.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


SPECIALS: 


STEEL  BEAMS 
GIRDERS 
IRON  STAIRS 
SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 
ROOF  TRUSSES 
FIRE  ESCAPES 
IRON  COLUMNS 
STORE  FRONTS 
SEWER  CASTINGS 
STABLE  FIXTURES 
ORNAM’NTL  VASES 
STATION  STOVES 


Contractors  for 

High  and  Low  Pressure 
Steam,  Hot  Water 
and 

Hot  Blast  Heating  jt 


Mechanical  and  Natural 
Ventilation  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  and  Combi¬ 
nation  Heaters. 


Tin,  Sheet  Iron  and 
Copper  Work. 


Art 

Hardware 


Suitable  for  all  grades  of  buildings  from  the 
smallest  residence  to  the  finest  office  building. 

We  are  specialists  in  this  line,  and  are  always 
pleased  to  make  estimates  from  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations. 


Gardner  Hardware  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


We  have  the  Contract  for  Hardware  for  the  State  Capitol 
Building  at  St.  Paul. 
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III. 


Automatic  and  Half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQU1ST, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELEC1RIC 


Passenger,  Freight,  ‘C'T  IT\/  A  THDC 
Power  and  Hand  Power  P i  I  >r!i  V  lx.  1 


18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 


Minneapolis. 


Minnesota. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 


FRESCO,  INTERIOR 
and  EXTERIOR 


Painting. 


2I3  So.  Sixth  Street, 

HINNEAPOLIS. 


1443  Both  Phones.  1443 


BUILDERS’  HARDWARE. 

- FIGURE  WITH  US  ON - 

CORBIN  LOCKS 

WARNER  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

II  South  Fourth  Street,  -  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Tit 


m 


h  1  'K 


9t 


Nortbwestern  Fireproofing  Works. 


Established  1875. 

HOLLOW 

BRICK 


—  MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


and 


C-  J.  Swanson,  Proprietor 

HOLLOW  TILE 
FIREPROOFING. 


Works:  Harshall  St.  and  38th  Ave.  N.  E. 
City  Office:  9  Third  St.  N. 


Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co. 


ESTABLISHED  1872. 


Heating 

Engineers. 


And 


Contractors. 


1 87- 1 89  East  Sixth  Street, 

St.  Paul,  -  -  Minn. 


HOT  WATER 
HEATING . 

For  Homes 
and  Offices. 

The  Andrews  Heating  System 
is  scientifically  designed;  each 
individual  plant  is  planned  by 
an  expert  engineering  engineer; 
economical  in  fuel  using  and 
easy  to  take  care  of 

Our  booklet  “Home  Heating” 
explains  our  method  of  selling 
heating  plants  by  mail,  at  clos¬ 
est  prices.  We  send  it  free. 

ADDRESS 

854  Globe  Building.  Minneapolis. 


1  L.  A.  Mi  IVOR  &  CO. 

Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers. 

STUDIOS,  8 1 6-8 1 7  Lumber  Exchange. 

Our  specialties  include  every¬ 
thing  that  pertains  to  Interior 
Decoration,  with  attention  to  the 
outlining  of  Color  Schemes,  the 
applying  of  Wall  Papers  and 
Tapestries,  hanging  of  laces  and 
drapery  fabrics,  selection  of  Rugs, 
Carpets  and  Furniture,  etc.,  and 
everything  in  the  line  of 

Natural  Adornment. 

We  would  consider  it  a  pleasure  to  furnish  ideas 
and  estimates. 
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KELLOGG- 

HACKAY= 

CAMERON 

COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


‘Spence”  Hot  Water  Heater 

Boilers  and  Radiators 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Pipe,  Brass  Goods  and 
naterial  Fitters’  Supplies. 


222  LAKE  STREET,  [STATION  U.] 

Chicago,  III. 

Branches:  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


John  A.  Cullen, 

Plain  and 

Ornamental  Plastering  Contractor 

1 14  WEST  3rd  STREET, 

St.Pa.ul,  Minn. 

ESTIMATES  CHEERFULLY  GIVEN. 


Kidney  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Eczema. 

and  all  STOMACH  TROUBLES. 

406  Masonic  Temple,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


n*'!  Heater 


J.  N.  SMITH&  CO. 

lin  md  Sat  Water  Heating 

PLUMBING 

Gas  Fixtures,  Gas  Fitting,  Repair  Work 


TELEPHONES:  N.  W.  Main  2591.  T.  C.  701 

Remodeling  Carefully  Executed 

By  Skilled  Workers. 


Frank  H.  Nutter, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  and  Private  Grounds. 

Correspondedce  Solicited.  710  Sykes  Block,  254-206  Hennepin  Ave. 

T.  C.  1057.  N.  W.  Main  2121  L-  .5 

J.  A.  SHOGREN, 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING,  TincVppeer  work’. 

FURNACES  CLEANED  AND  REPAIRED. 

1414-1416  Aennepln  Ave.,  HINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Architectural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  Kinds. 

GREAT  WESTERN  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

H.  L.  WALTON,  flanager. 

manufacturers  _ot  Art  Metal  Wor{c  ancj  Bank  Fixtures.  J’ 

Office  and  Works,  Both  Telephones. 

10?  First  Ave  N.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Telephones:  N.  W  900  2. 

T.  C.  802. 


W.  I.  GRAY 
GEO.  K.  BELDEN 


W.  I.  GF^AY  &  GO. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Electric  Light,  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Water 
Works  Plant. 


804  Sykes  Block, 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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CAREY’S  ** 

Magnesia  Flexible  Cement  Roofing. 

Adapted  to  all  climates  and  all  classes  of  buildings,  from  a  church 
steeple  to  a  roof  garden;  from  the  north  pole  to  the  equator.  Not  affected 
by  heat  or  cold.  The  lightest,  most  durable,  most  elastic,  most  popular 
roofing  on  earth.  Will  not  crack,  bulge,  buckle,  shrink  or  swell,  and  re¬ 
mains  water  tight  at  all  times.  Acids,  gases,  fumes  or  smoke  do  not  affect 
it.  Roofing  contracts  TAKEN  and  GUARANTEED  in  any  partof  the  west. 

Prepare  for  Winter. 

Cover  your  pipes  with  CAREY’S  85  per  cent  Magnesia,  Asbestos  Moulded 
With  one  end  of  these  rolls  in  Winnipeg  and  the  other  in  or  Wool  Felt  Perfecto  Pipe  Coverings,  for  high  or  low  pressure.  Asbestos 

Galveston,  Texas  you  will  get  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  roof  Black  Covering,  Sectional  Lagging  and  Asbestos  Cement  Felting.  Retort 

surface  we  have  covered  this  year.  Cement,  Furnace  Pipe  Covering  and  Asbestos  Paper. 

Samples,  Catalogues,  Price  Lists  and  Detailed  Information  cheerfully  furnished  on  application. 

W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY, 

200=206  First  Avenue  South,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 

SOLE  NORTHWESTERN  AGENTS. 


Dealers  in  the  celebrated  WESTERN  BRAND  BUILDING  PAPERS,  Prepared  Roofings,  Roof  Coatings,  Stack  Paints  and  Roofers 
Supplies.  Western  agents  K’SENE  FIREPROOF  COLD  WATER  PAINT,  in  white  and  colors.  Will  not  rub  off,  and  especially 
adapted  to  all  mill  construction  buildings,  elevators,  mills,  factories  etc. 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Telephones,  Both  Lines  Main  376. 
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Chicago  is  to  have  a  new  theater,  a  palace  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  eclipse  in  magnificence,  so  it  is  said,  any 
theater  in  that  city.  It  is  to  have  an  Indian  name — 
The  Iroquois — and  will  cost  over  $400,000,  and  be  up 
to  date  in  everything.  The  front  of  the  theater  will 
be  in  modern  French  style,  with  a  base  of  polished 
granite,  and  the  rest  is  glazed  terra  cotta.  Twelve 
spacious  doors  will  .lead  into  a  vestibule  finished  in 
white  Vermont  marble,  inlaid  with  mosaic  frieze,  illus¬ 
trating  the  theatrical  development  of  Chicago,  com¬ 
mencing  with  a  picture  of  the  first  theater  in  the  city 
and  ending  with  the  Iroquois  itself. 


We  have  received  from  The  Herendeen  Manufact¬ 
uring  Company  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  an  advance  copy  of 
a  little  booklet  of  24  pages,  entitled  “Warmth — In 
Ways  Diverse.”  This  is  a  handsome  publication,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  various  methods  of  warming  houses,  from 
the  open  fire  and  stove  to  the  modern  steam  and  hot- 
water  systems,  profusely  illustrated  and  giving  a 
large  amount  of  useful  information.  The  cover  is 
handsomely  illustrated  in  colors  representing  the 
spirit  of  warmth. 

It  is  mailed  free  on  application  by  The  Herendeen 
Manufacturing  Company,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  who  also 
manufacture  the  celebrated  Furman  Steam  and  Hot- 
water  Boilers. 


The  city  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  began  the  construction 
of  an  electric  light  plant  for  municipal  street  lighting 
twelve  years  ago.  The  system  has  been  extensively 
added  to  at  various  intervals  since,  so  that  the  average 
of  the  works  is  less  than  ten  years.  Now  experts  have 
condemned  the  plant  as  obsolete,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
rebuild  it  entirely  in  order  to  make  it  at  all  satisfactory. 
Poor  services,  good  offices  for  political  henchmen,  an 
obsolete  plant  only  ten  years  old,  and  the  necessity 
already  for  reconstructing  it,  with  the  fat  pickings 
which  that  includes !  This  is  an  example  of  municipal 
ownership  which  should  be  a  warning  to  other  locali¬ 
ties. 


A  METAL  WINDOW  FRAME. 


The  above  illustration  shows  one  of  the  circle-head 
and  copper-crowned  window  frames  that  were  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  St.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice  and  Orna¬ 
ment  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  Seattle  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Co.  The  sliding  sash  is  hung  on  chains 
with  weights,  and  is  fitted  up  with  wire-glass  win¬ 
dows.  The  moulding  is  made  entirely  of  copper,  and 
is  finished  fully  as  fine  as  could  he  finished  from  the 
best  of  wood.  These  metal  window  frames  have  been 
introduced  and  used  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Sons'  building;  in  the  Hibbard,  Spencer  & 
Bartlett  warehouse  in  Chicago,  in  the  Marshall-Wells 
building  in  Duluth,  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
building  and  the  Washburn-Crosby  fire-proof  ware¬ 
house  in  Minneapolis.  From  all  indications  the  metal 
window  frames  and  doors  made  by  this  well-known 
and  responsible  house  will  find  ready  favor  with  the 
leading  architects  and  builders  of  the  country,  as  they 
have  many  good  features  to  commend  them. 
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MANTELS -MARBLE-  MOSAICS. 


MANUFACTURERS 

WHOLESALERS 

CONTRACTORS 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 510  SECONDAVE.S. 
FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.G.W.RY. 


Established  by  HERBERT  CHALKER  J87£. 


CUT  STONE  CONTRACTING 


The  CHALKER  STONE  COMPANY, 


OFEICES:  YARD: 

613-615  Bank  of  Commerce  Building.  Corner  of  Laurel  and  Colfax  Avenues 

N.  W,  Telephone  Main  335.  T.  C.  Telephone,  Office,  Main  386.  T.  C.  Telephone,  Yard,  397. 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota* 

§k  ARNOLD  KUHLO, 

- Manufacturer  of - 

Architectural,  Draughting  and  Engineering  Instruments. 

Instruments  Carefully  Repaired  and  Adjusted. 

320  Roberts  Street,  -  -  St.  Paul. 


United  States  Radiator  Company. 


TRITON  . 


Factory  and  General  Office:  DUNKIRK,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis  Office:  432-4  Guaranty  Bldg. 

H.  J.  WARNEKE,  manager. 


We  are  exclusive  manufacturers  of  i,  2,  3  and  4 
Column  Radiators  of  the  same  design  and 
ornamentation  for 

Steam  or  Water. 

ALL  HEIGHTS. 

Write  or  call  for  Catalogue  of  complete  and  most 
efficient  line  of  Radiators. 

Prompt  Shipments. 

WASHINGTON  BRANCH,  NEW  YORK  BRANCH, 

68  Corcoran  Building.  1 125  Park  Row  Building. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 

DECORATIONS  IN  COMPO. 


. .  Slot© . . 

HOOFING  IN 

RED,  GREEN, 
PURPLE  &  BLACK. 
Also  Slabs,  URINALS, 
Blackboards  Etc. 
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. .  hollow  Tile  . . 
Fireproofing 


Set  in  Place  or  Delivered. 


HAROLD  JOHNSON,  Building  Materials, 

216-217  LUMBER  EXCHANGE, 

Telephone  Main  1218.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PRESSED  BRICK,  TIFFANY 
ENAMELED  BRICK. 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  BOSTON 
FIRE  PLACE  MANTELS. 


AKRON  VITRIFIED  ROOF  TILE 
HERRINGBONE  EXPANDED 
STEEL  LATH. 

J.  G.  WILSON’S  ROLLING  PAR¬ 
TITIONS  and  STEEL  SHUTTERS. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA  COTTA. 


PORTLAND  and 
NATURAL  CEMENTS,  Plasters. 


J.  G.  Landers  A  Co. 


818  LUMBER  EXCHANGE, 
Minneapolis,  - 


Minn. 


HARDWARE 


•  •  • 


A  Few  Good  Things  in  Hardware. 

Corbin  Locks,  Stanley  Butts,  Bommer, 

Chicago  and  Matchless  Spring  Hinges. 

Wilcox  Door  Hangers,  Fitch  Sash  Lock. 

GIVE  US  A  CHANCE  TO  FIGURE  WITH  YOU. 

J.  F.  McGUIRE, 

56  East  6th  Street,  -  -  -  ST.  PAUL. 


John  C.  Barton  &  Co. 

8  I  4  Nicollet  Ave. 

Minneapolis. 


Fabrics,  Pottery,  Furniture,  Wall  Paper, 
Carpeting,  Fine  Cabinetwork,  Fresco 
Decorations,  Painting,  and  Hard 
Wood  Finishing. 

Re=upholstering  and  Repairing  Old  Furniture  a  Specialty. 


See  our  fine  line  of  wall  papers  before  buying.  Largest  and 
best  stock  in  the  city. 
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Builders'  Hardware 


IS  OUR  SPECIALTY. 

Largest  Variety  and  Stock  in  the 
Northwest  to  Select  From. 

Modern  Hardware  for 

Office  -  Buildings, 
Public 
Bank 
Library 
Church 
School 
Asylum 
Hotel 

Warehouse 
Business  u 

And  Modern  Residences  and  Cott.ages. 
Write  us  for  Information. 
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The  daily  press  has  lately  learned  from  an  “expert” 
in  high  building  construction  that  the  safe  proportion 
of  height  to  base  in  these  structures  is  about  thus  and 
so, — not  so  very  different  from  that  of  some  well- 
known  ancient  columns  and  monoliths.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  like  assuming  a  tall  structure  of  honey-comb  to 
be  equal  in  stability  to  the  same  if  made  in  solid  bees¬ 
wax. 
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How  nice  it  would  be,  if,  taking  heart  from  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  “kangaroo”  balloting  system,  which, — much 
to  the  disgust  of  politicians, — came  around  the  world 
to  us  from  the  antipodes  some  time  ago,  American 
communities  would  try  another  innovation  started  in 
the  same  Australian  city  that  gave  us  the  balloting 
system.  They  don’t  build  even  so  much  of  a  public 
building  as  a  school-house  there  without  first  satisfy¬ 
ing  themselves  that  it  is  to  be  a  model  of  good  archi¬ 
tectural  form.  And  they  probably  class  this  notion 
as  educational, — they  can  hardly  have  the  temerity, 
living  where  they  do,  to  think  it  a  mark  of  civilization. 

Some  one  has  suggested  that,  in  view  of  much  of  the 
art  criticism  encountered  here,  there  would  be  plenty 
of  trouble  in  store  for  the  American  community  pro¬ 
posing  officially  to  say  what  is  and  what  is  not  good 
architecture.  This  was  said  in  connection  with  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  dreadful  specimen  lying  at  the  door  of,  let  us 
say  Mr.  Ghent's  “benevolent  feudalism,  — a  library 
building  recently  donated  to  one  of  our  smart  towns 
and  widely  advertised  in  the  daily  press  as  a  specimen 
of  “pure  classic”  architecture.  But  we  are  not  to  for¬ 
get  that  Americans  learn  readily  enough,  as  recent 
changes  in  the  character  of  government  building  bears 
witness.  Those  who  recall  how  much  that  salutary 
change  was  due  to  concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of 
architects  ought  not  to  be  without  hope  for  better 
things  in  store  for  lesser  communities.  The  art  com¬ 
mission  idea  should  be  greatly  extended. 

Possibly  public  opinion  on  the  character  of  the  mass 
of  legislation  of  the  day  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
where  states  have  adopted  biennial  legislative  sessions, 
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and  short  ones  at  that,  there  appears  to  be  little  clamor 
for  a  return  to  the  old  annual  sessions.  However,  there 
is  one  class  of  legislation — that  relating  to  just  weights 
and  measures  and  purity  of  goods — which  might  be 
extended  to  other  fields  with  advantage.  Laws  of  this 
class  when  tolerably  well  followed  up  with  good  ad¬ 
ministration,  are  observed  to  do  a  great  deal  towards 
relieving  the  public  from  swindlers ;  and  a  wise  ex¬ 
tension  of  them  into  the  field  of  building  might  bring 
comfort  to  architects  and  others.  How  much  pleasant¬ 
er  it  would  be  for  him  if.  in  buying  a  heating  apparatus, 
for  instance,  the  architect  might  be  confident  that  the 
maker  or  dealer  who  misrepresented  its  working  sur¬ 
face,  thereby  made  himself  liable  to  good  stiff  penal¬ 
ties, — placed  himself  in  the  legal  class  with  the  re¬ 
tailer  of  food  who  uses  false  weights.  It  is  true  that 
the  architect  often  seeks  to  protect  the  client  by  ex¬ 
acting  a  guarantee  of  efficiency  in  extreme  weather, 
but  that  weather  may  not  come  for  two  or  three  years, 
by  which  time  the  guarantee  may  have  become  pretty 
cold,  too.  It  is  also  true  that  many  contractors  have, 
in  the  face  of  their  own  liability  for  the  adequacy  of  a 
heating  plant,  an  easy-going  habit  of  taking  the  say-so 
of  manufacturers  for  the  effective  surface  of  goods. 
Nor  is  this  habit  confined  to  contractors,  for  every  now 
and  then  an  architect  is  found  in  the  same  boat. 

“Fireproof,”  the  new  Chicago  Monthly,  although 
somewhat  lurid  in  picture  and  text,  and  as  sincerely 
devoted  to  certain  materials  and  constructive  systems 
as  a  trade  journal,  is  going  about  its  work  in  a  way 
not  unlikely  to  tell  if  the  pace  is  kept  up.  Its  so-called 
“specials,”  reciting  conditions  in  prominent  building 
enterprises  here  and  there,  will  stand  a  fair  chance  of 
re-acting  on  the  owners  by  way  of  properly  increased 
insurance  premiums.  Insurance  people  have  of  late 
generously  shared  losses  with  owners  of  these  doubt¬ 
ful  enterprises,  until  last  year  witnessed  more  insur¬ 
ance  companies  go  out  of  business  than  for  a  long  term 
of  years  previous,  and  the  Western  Architect  welcomes 
any  worker  who  directly  or  indirectly  persuades  the 
survivors  into  a  less  self-sacrificing  course  in  taking 
risks  on  these  dubious  improvements. 

The  effort  to  make  good  its  title,  however,  seems  to 
carry  “Fireproof”  a  little  beyond  the  limitations  of  pru¬ 
dence,  for  that  journal  is  not  disposed  to  discriminate 
between  the  proper  use  and  the  abuse  of  building  sys¬ 
tems  not  according  with  its  notions  of  fire-proofing. 
Certainly  there  must  be  merits  in  building  methods 
which  have  preserved  to  us  whole  mediaeval  towns 
with  their  wooden  floors  and  roofs.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  and  his  co-workers  adapted  this 
system  to  modern  factories  and  store-houses  with  such 
degree  of  foresight  and  good  sense  that,  after  sufficient 
experience  for  a  basis  of  scientific  comparison,  it  was 
shown  that  the  insurance  tax  had  been  reduced  four- 
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fifths,  they  rendered  a  service.  And  the  work  done  by 
these  gentlemen  furnishes  “Fireproof”  with  no  good  rea¬ 
son  for  trying  to  make  Mr.  Atkinson  appear  as  sponsor 
for  every  hare-brained  building  scheme  that  now  mas¬ 
querades  under  the  name  of  “slow-burning.”  “Fire¬ 
proof”  is  surely  not  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  a  six  or 
eight-story  building  covering  an  acre,  with  stairs  and 
things  running  at  will  through  “slow-burning”  floors, 
would  stand  no  chance  whatever  of  being  admitted  to 
insurance  in  the  companies  with  which  Mr.  Atkinson 
is  connected. 

The  business  of  bill-posting  has  reached  such  pro¬ 
portions  as  to  cause  outcry  here  and  there  from  people 
who  might,  but  for  the  enormous  signs  staring  at  them 
everywhere,  take  some  pleasure  in  suburban  and  country 
rides.  The  nuisance  flourishes  particularly  along  subur¬ 
ban  trolly  lines,  since  the  introduction  of  which  it  has 
grown  tremendously.  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  the 
country,  upon  opening  its  daily  paper,  was  comforted  by 
the  assurance,  by  way  of  Chautauqua,  that  there  were 
now  no  monopolies,  save  only  patent  monopolies ;  but 
on  turning  the  page  it  was  learned  that  in  a  badly  bill- 
boarded-and-pasted-community  the  local  manager  of  the 
National  Bill-Posting  Association  had  graciously  con¬ 
sented  to  limit  his  boards  to  such  properties  as  were 
without  objecting  neighbors,  retaining  the  privilege  of 
posting  such  as  caused  protest  for  the  benevolent  purpose 
of  preventing  others  from  posting  them.  By  which  it 
would  appear  that  if  this  worthy  man  had  not  secured  a 
monopoly  of  the  bill-posting  space  in  those  parts,  he  was 
at  least  well  posted  in  the  gentle  art  of  bluffing.  At  the 
same  time  comes  word  that  in  a  community  of  some  half 
million  souls  the  authorities  revealed  a  purpose  to  curb 
the  exuberance  of  the  local  bill-posters,  who,  in  turn, 
stepped  aside  that  the  authorities  might  better  listen  to 
the  derisive  remarks  of  the  National  Bill-Posting  offi¬ 
cials  as  they  laughed  at  the  notion  that  public  officials 
could  put  a  stop  to  the  billing  of  private  structures  or 
prevent  the  erection  of  boards  on  private  property  after 
the  consent  of  owners  had  been  obtained.  These  artists 
claim  that,  once  having  the  consent  of  property  owners 
for  their  purposes,  they  are  limited  only  by  the  laws 
relating  to  nuisances,  that  a  building  lettered  over  and 
painted  in  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  is  no  more  of 
an  obstruction  to  light  and  air  and  no  less  sanitary  than 
it  was  before,  or  that  an  enormous  bill-board  across  a 
vacant  lot  is  smaller  and  less  of  a  nuisance  on  a  lot  than 
a  building  is  likely  to  be. 

The  hopeless  part  of  it  is  that  the  people  who  employ 
this  variety  of  decorators  find  profit  in  it,  or  they  would 
discontinue  advertising  in  this  way,  showing  that  the 
greater  public  is  so  indifferent  to  the  practice  as  to  buy 
the  goods  thus  advertised,  instead  of  applying  proper  and 
practical  resentment  by  refusing  to  purchase  all  such 


goods.  Where  the  crusade  that  will  prevail  against  this 
nuisance  will  have  its  beginning  is  not  easy  to  predict. 

Perhaps  the  great  kodak  and  camera  makers  will  be 
forced  to  head  the  rally,  by  way  of  preventing  every 
prospect  that  pleases  the  camera  enthusiast  from  being 
spoiled  by  the  bill-poster.  A  case  comes  to  mind  where  a 
gentleman,  having  traveled  a  thousand  miles  to  the  home 
of  his  boyhood,  which  had  passed  from  the  ownership  of 
the  family,  secured  the  services  of  a  photographer  at  a 
convenient  village,  and  drove  over  with  his  mind  filled 
with  the  views  he  would  have  made  and  distribute  to 
relatives  scattered  far  and  wide.  Arriving  at  the  old 
home,  he  found  it  in  the  charge  of  a  tenant  who  had 
thriftily  subleased  about  every  bit  of  surface  of  walls 
and  roofs  that  would  support  signs  to  the  enterprising- 
agents  of  the  great  bill-posting  trust,  which  was  not 
letting  any  of  its  privileges  run  to  waste. 

*'■  J*' 

The  third  annual  lightning  stroke  proved  too  much 
for  the  fine  spire  of  the  large  Congregational  church  in 
S.  E.  Minneapolis  in  the  storm  of  Aug.  29th,  although 
the  "stroke”  itself  did  not  seem  to  shatter  things  badly, 
but  the  fire  that  followed  was  not  visible  in  the  fierce 
storm  until  well  under  way,  and  was  not  one  that  the 
department  could  handle  to  any  extent.  The  metal 
work  about  the  structure  seems  not  to  have  been  very 
efficiently  “grounded,”  electrically,  yet  the  stonework 
of  the  tower  supporting  the  wooden  spire  seems  to 
have  suffered  little  from  the  bolt  itself,  while  it  with¬ 
stood  the  toppling  over  of  the  wooden  structure  with 
less  damage  than  one  would  look  for. 

Instead  of  “Lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same 
place,”  read  "If  your  building  has  safely  survived  one, 
encounter  with  lightning,  prepare  for  more.”  This  is 
more  in  accordance  with  experience.  Whether  or  not 
certain  select  spots  on  the  earth's  surface  have  periods 
when  they  are  peculiarly  active  in  contributing  to  the 
“donnerwetter,” — as  seismic  activity  locates  itself  in 
certain  places  for  periods, — it  is  true  that  here  and 
there  places  will  be  found  peculiarly  subject  to  elec¬ 
trical  disturbances  of  the  sort.  A  few  years  ago,  pass¬ 
ing-  along  a  short  section  of  highway  which  followed 
the  watershed  between  two  streams,  the  burnt  ruins 
of  a  building  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  a  dozen  or 
so  splintered  poles  supporting  a  telegraph  line,  led  the 
passer-by  to  make  inquiry,  from  which  it  was  learned 
that  the  displeasure  of  Zeus  had  not  spent  itself  in  de¬ 
stroying  a  farmhouse  on  one  side  of  the  way,  but  had 
returned  to  wreak  itself  on  the  barn  during  another 
storm,  while  the  poles  had  been  splintered  at  still  an¬ 
other  storm, — all  three  during  the  same  season. 

The  soothing  theory  that  the  modern  town  is  so  criss¬ 
crossed  with  wires  that  lightning  keeps  out  of  it  anyway, 
was  also  made  light  of  by  the  the  storm  of  the  29th, 
when  a  building  on  the  grounds  of  the  University,  a  half 
mile  from  the  church  spire  above  cited,  was  also  burned 
out  as  a  result  of  the  storm. 
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How  long  will  it  be  before  the  habit  of  calculating 
the  strength  of  timbers  by  the  actual  instead  of  list 
sizes  becomes  universal  in  architects'  offices?  A  few 
years  ago  specifications  calling  for  joists  2x16,  would 
be  filled  by  joists  averaging  2x16,  while  now  the  joists 
furnished  under  such  a  specification  will  perhaps  aver¬ 
age  1 24xi 5)4,  a  shortage  in  strength  of  more  than  one- 
sixth.  What  good  legal  reason  is  there  for  the  im- 
.munity  of  the  lumberman  who  cheats  in  this  way  that 
can  not  be  argued  in  behalf  of  the  dairyman  who  di¬ 
lutes  his  milk?  The  practice  seems  to  have  begun  with 
the  lumbermen  by  a  desire  to  save  freights  on  long 
hauls, — dressed  boards  being  so  much  lighter, — why 
not  try  surfacing  timbers  and  joists  and  see  how  they 
will  be  received?  Retailers,  finding  that  consumers  in 
general  failed  to  see  anything  in  the  arrangement  be¬ 
yond  a  small  reduction  in  price,  fell  in  at  once.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  who  continued  to  saw  and  ship  lumber  of 
full  size  awoke  to  a  new  sort  of  competition,  one  akin 
to  that  which  the  honest  dairyman  encountered  in  the 
pump  in  the  days  before  the  law  took  up  that  question. 
The  manufacturer  who  adopted  the  new  discovery 
could  deliver  a  lot  of  lumber  to  a  dealer  at  10  per  cent 
less  cost  to  himself,  board  measure,  than  if  he  sawed 
to  the  sizes  listed.  There  was  nothing  else  for  him  to 
do  soon,  if  he  staved  in  business.  Nobody  would  pay 
him  according  to  the  actual  amount  furnished.  Un¬ 
luckily,  there  never  was  any  law  to  punish  him  for 
the  cheat,  and  often  there  was  no  supervising  architect 
to  require,  or  none  that  did  require,  that  the  shortage 
be  made  up.  The  owner,  if  he  happened  to  profit  in 
purse,  did  so  only  at  the  expense  of  the  strength  of 
his  building.  The  wise  architect,  being  driven  a  few 
times  to  require  that  timbers  be  re-spaced  or  doubled 
up,  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  in  size,  betook  himself 
to  his  office,  and  thenceforth  specified  enough  larger 
timbers  to  compensate  for  this  swindle  of  the  saw. 
These  are  not  the  only  instances  where  this  peculiar 
competition  reaches  into  building  affairs, — where  the 
things  furnished  are  not  the  things  listed, — but  they 
are  somewhat  conspicuous  illustrations  of  swindles 
that  might  well  come  under  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

Building  inspectors  might  do  something  to  head  off 
these  new  trade  peculiarities  that  affect  the  stability 
of  buildings,  but  do  they?  We  recall  a  case  in  court 
where  it  was  shown  by  evidence  that  the  lessee  for 
whom  the  building  in  question  was  erected,  had  con¬ 
sented  to  a  substitution  of  floor  timbers  of  different 
variety  and  thickness  from  those  specified,  “provided 
the  interest  of  the  lessee  be  not  thereby  injured.”  But 
according  to  the  building  ordinance  of  the  city  in  which 
this  occurred,  the  joists  used  if  of  the  size  named, 
would  have  been  but  64  per  cent,  as  strong  as  those 
first  specified,  while  the  sawing  had  reduced  them  to 
about  51  per  cent  of  that  strength,  carrying  them  7 
or  8  per  cent,  below  ordinance  requirements,  without 
deducting  anything  for  weight  of  floors  and  ceilings. 
This  was  a  case  in  which  the  ordinanace  required  a  cer¬ 


tain  reckoning  for  the  timbers  used,  according  to 
which,  had  they  been  of  the  sizes  agreed  to  be  fur¬ 
nished,  they  would  have  met  ordinance  requirements 
by  a  close  shave,  but  as  built,  they  would  fall  far  short 
of  it. 

People  have  hardly  resigned  themselves  to  this  age 
of  steel  when  from  all  quarters  come  signs  of  rebellion, 
incited  by  all  manner  of  causes.  Not  long  ago  every 
daily  newspaper  was  quoting  a  noted  engineer  as  pre¬ 
dicting  early  disaster  to  the  sky-scrapers  of  the  steel- 
frame  sort — and  nearly  all  of  them  are  covered  by  the 
classification.  We  confess  inability  to  see  where  Mr. 
Sooysmith’s  grounds  for  prophecy  are  well  founded.  If 
correctly  quoted,  he  expressed  greater  fears  for  the 
steel  of  these  superstructures  than  for  that  of  the  foun¬ 
dations,  even  where  the  footings  consist  of  steel  grillage 
in  concrete— in  fact  he  was  not  alarmed  for  the  metal 
when  bedded  in  cement.  But  while  Portland  cement  is 
probably  a  good  preservative  of  steel, — it  contains  some 
free  lime,  and  quicklime  certainly  is  a  good  preserver 
of  iron, — it  is  not  so  certain  that  steel  imbedded  in 
cement  mixed  with  all  sorts  of  stuff  and  kept  in  a  wet 
place  will  never  corrode.  All  sorts  of  curiosities  in  con¬ 
crete  come  to  light  in  these  days,  and  if  Portland  cement 
will  save  them  all  it  is  certainly  a  good  building  ma¬ 
terial.  But  what  seemed  to  give  our  authority  greatest 
uneasiness  was  the  steel  in  the  building  above  ground. 
This  is  in  some  way  to  be  destroyed  by  the  corrosive 
work  of  gases.  The  steel  framework  of  buildings,  all 
incased  with  masonry  and  what-not,  is  not  to  escape 
the  trials  of  the  roof-trusses  of  the  railway  train-shed.  It 
may  lie  noted  in  this  connection  that  this  is  a  pretty  safe 
field  for  prophecy,  because  nobody  will  permit  the  anat¬ 
omy  of  his  building  to  be  exposed  by  way  of  proof.  The 
owner  of  a  good  steel-frame  structure  is  about  as  apt  to 
be  frightened  into  permitting  that  frame  to  lie  uncov¬ 
ered  and  tested  for  corrosion  as  is  an  apparently  healthy 
man  to  permit  his  bones  to  be  stripped  and  tested  with 
drill  and  saw  in  response  to  somebody’s  prediction  that 
they  are  unsound  and  are  due  shortly  to  collapse  with 
his  weight. 

But  if  anybody  is  being  made  miserable  by  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  early  disaster  to  steel  frames,  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
call  that  the  construction  is  not  so  new  as  supposed  at 
first  thought.  For  a  generation  before  the  metal  frame¬ 
work  took  its  place  for  the  support  of  entire  structures,  it 
was  in  use  for  the  support  of  the  floors  of  the  interior; 
for,  although  in  the  thinner  forms  of  sheets  and  pipes, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  “iron"  is  far  superior  in  last¬ 
ing  qualities  to  “steel,”  in  the  heavier  forms  of  I-beams, 
column  sections,  etc.  No  one  would  expect  the  old 
rolled-iron  goods  to  outlast  their  steel  successors  under 
the  conditions  in  buildings,  where  all  are  well  painted, 
and  generally  well  preserved  from  atmospheric  influences 
by  a  cover  of  masonry.  While  nobody  expects  the  sky¬ 
scraper  of  to-day  to  withstand  time  as  did  ancient  stone 
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buildings,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  last  long  enough. 
However,  the  investigations  to  be  made  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  into  the  durability  of 
steel  in  service  will,  it  is  understood,  be  largely  devoted 
for  a  time  to  the  condition  of  the  steel  frames  of  build¬ 
ings,  and  its  reports  will  be  looked  for  with  interest.  No 
doubt  places  will  be  found  where  plumbing  leaks,  or 
electric  action,  or  both  combined,  threaten  the  struc¬ 
ture,  but  that  ordinary  city  atmosphere  is  appreciably 
corroding  these  steel  frames  is  hardly  conceivable. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Institute  will  not  neglect  a 
field  that  is  of  vastly  more  importance  to  the  building 
public,  the  evident  inferior  lasting  quality  of  latter-day 
steel  in  sheets  and  pipes  as  compared  with  the  iron 
which  it  has  displaced  in  the  market.  Losses  from  this 
cause  reach  thousands,  where  the  premature  decay  of  a 
skyscraper  affects  one  owner. 


Pagan  and  Christian  Temples— Gothic  Cathedrals. 

(second  paper) 

By  GEORGE  EMILE  BERTRAND, 
of  BERTRAND  &  CHAMBERLIN,  Architects. 

In  contrast  with  the  clear,  mild,  pacific  harmony  in 
nature  along  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  imagine  the 
inhospitable  climate,  humid  forests,  the  frowning  snow¬ 
capped  mountains  of  northern  and  central  Europe ;  a 
country  of  violent  contrasts  in  temperature  and  natural 
features  ;  a  country  with  marshy  coasts  and  heavy,  mis¬ 
ty  skies. 

In  this  rugged  country  the  primitive  barbarian  found 
the  support  of  life  an  incessant  struggle  against  the 
elements  as  well  as  ferocious  animals.  During  a  large 
part  of  the  year  he  must  be  protected  against  the  biting 
cold  and  the  driving  snow  storms.  His  daily  life  was 
full  of  violent  contrasts.  He  lived  by  the  chase  and 
fed  mainly  on  the  flesh  of  wild  animals.  He  was  either 
starving  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  or  drousing  away  the 
effects  of  his  animal  feast.  By  incessant  contact  with 
the  violence  of  the  elements,  his  nature  became,  violent, 
his  emotions  excitable.  All  the  impressions  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  nature  were  those  of  excess,  turbulence, 
unrest.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  storms,  floods, 
avalanches ;  the  rush  of  swollen  torrents  from  snow¬ 
laden  mountains ;  the  black  forests  of  pointed  firs 
against  the  blinding  white  flanks  of  the  mountains;  the 
broken  jagged  lines  of  nature;  the  leaden  storm  clouds 
above  their  slanting  streaks  of  rain — all  of  these 
wrought  upon  his  poetic  temperament. 

His  habits  of  living  would  adjust  themselves  to  the 
fitful  influences  of  his  environments.  He  would  fre¬ 
quently  be  forced  to  remain  inactive  in  his  rude  shelter 
with  the  sighing  and  moaning  of  the  wind,  the  howling 
of  driven  animals,  and  the  fearful  sounds  of  the  bend¬ 
ing  and  cracking  forest,  playing  upon  his  excitable 
fancy.  On  the  other  hand,  his  activity  would  be  ex¬ 


cessive.  There  would  be  the  felling  of  trees,  the  hunt¬ 
ing  of  wild  animals,  the  pursuit  by  wolves,  the  adven¬ 
turous  excursions  along  treacherous  coasts,  the  stem¬ 
ming  of  torrents. 

He  would  be  cradled  in  the  gloomy  shade,  among 
the  giant  and  gnarled  trunks  of  the  forest.  His  earli¬ 
est  childhood  impressions  would  be  from  vivid  ac¬ 
counts  of  adventures  among  wild  beasts,  vengeful  spir¬ 
its  of  the  mountains  and  lakes,  the  fairies  of  the  woods, 
and  wonderful  escapes  in  storms  and  floods.  Every 
fiber  of  his  being  would  be  wrought  upon  by  these  in¬ 
fluences,  and  after  generations  they  would  become  re¬ 
flected  in  his  physique,  his  actions,  his  facial  expres¬ 
sion-  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  his  pas¬ 
sions,  his  emotions,  his  sentiments  of  love  or  hate, 
of  depression  or  exaltation  would  become  fitful,  vio¬ 
lent,  uncontrollable.  His  language  would  become  ab¬ 
rupt,  rude,  forceful,  passionate. 

These  were  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  peoples, 
commonly  known  in  history  as  the  Gothic  and  Teu¬ 
tonic  barbarians,  who  invaded  Italy  and  Gaul  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  There  these  stur- 
dv,  adventurous  men,  with  their  violent  temperaments 
and  their  souls  full  of  the  gloomy  mysteries  and  strange 
legends  of  their  own  country,  first  came  into  contact 
with  the  uplifting  thought  of  Christianity.  Such  a  race 
would  naturally  be  dominant  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
who  had  become  enervated  by  centuries  of  corrupt  liv¬ 
ing  and  who  were  the  lagging  representatives  of  the 
Roman  classical  system,  which  had  rounded  out  its 
course.  Whatever  character  was  given  to  the  form  of 
expression  of  a  new  sentiment,  it  would  inevitably  be 
marked  by  the  imprint  of  the  most  salient  traits  of  these 
strong  invaders. 

In  the  souls  of  these  stalwart,  daring  barbarians 
was  the  mighty  chaos  of  the  Alps,  the  vertical  lines 
of  abysses,  rocky  towers  and  pinnacles.  There  was 
the  somber  gloom  of  dense  forests.  There  was  the 
romance  of  danger  among  violent  elements  and  fero¬ 
cious  animals.  I  here  were  weird  and  fearful  legends 
of  superhuman  beings  who  haunted  the  mountains  and 
forests  and  river  depths. 

When  the  pathos,  and  love,  and  beauty,  and  grand¬ 
eur  of  the  story  of  the  crucifixion  took  firm  possession 
of  such  minds,  it  may  well  be  imagined  with  what  ex¬ 
travagant  force  and  intensity  their  feelings  would  find 
expression. 

In  whatever  medium  they  gave  vent  to  their  deepest 
emotions,  it  would  be  an  interpretation  of  their  domi¬ 
nant  traits  of  character.  If  they  built  a  temple  in 
which  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  what  to  them  took 
the  form  of  a  sublime  epic,  it  could  not  be  a  broad,  sim¬ 
ple,  logical  expression  of  form,  with  the  predominating 
horizontal  lines  of  solidity  and  composure.  There 
would  be  the  tumult  of  crowding,  uplifting  emotions 
expressed  in  the  multiplicity  of  vertical  lines,  mount¬ 
ing  upward  and  culminating  in  pinnacles  and  pointed 
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windows.  There  would  be  the  daring  construction  of 
spires  reaching  into  the  heavens,  with  their  buttresses 
supports  and  their  grotesque  ornamentations  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  foliage.  There  would  be  the  overpowering 
majesty  ef  height;  the  dim,  rich  gloqm  of  great  soar¬ 
ing  vaults;  the  glamor  of  long  shafts  of  light  filtered 
through  the  gorgeous  harmonies  of  the  vestments  in 
painted  glass  of  innumerable  saints  and  angels;  the 
long  ranks  of  clustered  shafts,  with  their  radiating 
branches  meeting  far  up  in  the  dizzy  heights. 

All  this  would  be  the  idealism  in  carven  stone  of 
rugged  countries;  of  lofty  mountains,  with  their  beet- 
lino-  cliffs,  their  inaccessible,  storm  encircled  peaks, 
their  caverns  peopled  with  ghostly  myths  by  the  fervid 
imagination  of  the  poetic  barbarian  ;  of  the  mysterious 
gloom  of  dense  forests  with  their  giant  columns  sup¬ 
porting  their  canopies  of  rustling  foliage.  It  would  be 
the  idealism  of  lives  full  of  daring  and  unrest,  and 
crowded  with  adventure ;  of  souls  filled  with  the  mys¬ 
terious  suggestiveness  of  their  wild  environment  and 
fed  upon  the  weird  legends  of  the  spirits  of  the  earth 
and  air. 

The  Gothic  cathedral  was  the  logical  result  of  the 
time  and  conditions.  It  was  the  manifestation  of  a 
great  devoticnal  impulse,  coupled  with  the  personality 
of  a  rude,  rugged,  imaginative  race  of  barbarians  full 
of  the  sap  of  nature.  They  received  from  the  Latins 
the  gift  of  Christianity  and  borrowed  from  them  their 
skill  in  building,  which  was  reached  down  from  classi¬ 
cal  times;  but  they  impressed  upon  these  their  own 
greater  virility  of  character  and  their  stronger,  more 
poetic  imagination.  The  Gothic  cathedral  was  as  tru¬ 
ly  the  expression  of  the  religious  impulses  and  race  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  middle  ages  in  western  Europe  as  was 
the  Grecian  temple  the  expression  of  the  impulses  of 
the  time  of  Pericles. 


GOOD  ROADS 

The  rumor  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  is  not  the  man  his 
father  was,  had  become  so  common  that  as  soon  as  my 
pocket  had  closed  over  the  pass  that  the  W.  A.  gave 
me,  I  went  boldly  to  him,  and,  sure  enough,  obtained 
a  half  day  off.  And  when  I  reached  the  grounds,  whom 
should  I  bring  up  against  but  the  Good-Roads-People, 
showing  how  to  do  it.  Now,  every  man  with  a  half  a  no¬ 
tion  of  how  to  build  things  is  always  wondering  how 
it  is  that  so  many  poor  roads  are  built  with  good-road 
material,  and  the  very  best  thing  that  he  can  do  is  to 
send  along  all  these  poor-road-makers  he  knows  to  see 
these  good-road-makers  that  are  touring  the  country 
with  their  train.  They  can’t  take  along  with  them  just 


such  machinery  as  would  be  best  to  use  for  work  on  a 
large  scale,  especially  to  prepare  materials  for  long 
distance  shipment,  but  they  have  such  as  is  pretty  good 
to  tackle  local  conditions,  and  to  pass  along  the  road 
to  the  next  handy  source  of  supply. 

Some  of  our  good  friends  that  have  quarries,  the 
refuse  of  which  has  been  worrying  them  so  long,  will 
get  something  out  of  this,  because  people  will  be  set 
thinking  about  the  good  things  in  broken-stone  roads, 
and  they  will  look  around  to  see  what  quarries  will  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  what  they  want;  and  our  friends  will 
put  in  crushers  and  clean  up  their  quarries  at  a  profit. 

And  people  are  not  going  to  stop  with  thinking  about 
broken  stone  for  country  roads  alone:  they  will  think 
about  it  for  a  whole  lot  of  residence  streets  and  others 
with  light  traffic  in  cities.  They  have  been  watching 
the  asphalt  experiment  in  the  Northwest  till  they  are 
tired,  and  they  conclude  that  if  you  want  it  to  stand 
awhile,  you  have  got  to  put  it  in  little-used  and  much- 
shaded  streets.  The  next  thing  heard  from  these  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  that  there  are  a  great  many  miles  of  city 
streets  of  this  kind  that  can  be  neatly  surfaced  with 
broken  stone  at  just  about  one-third  the  cost  of  asphalt. 
Three  miles  of  fine  broken  stone  street  or  one  of 
asphalt, — Which  will  you  have  for  the  money?  You 
are  not  asked  to  take  a  street  of  any  old  stone  broken 
up  and  dumped  in  the  mud  and  rolled  down,  but  a  street 
well  graded  for  drainage,  rolled,  then  covered  with 
broken  stone  in  the  right  way,  and  rolled  so  smooth 
and  hard  you'll  think  it’s  all  one;  and  if  the  stone  at 
hand  is  good  to  stand  frost,  but  not  wear,  you  can  have 
it  surfaced  with  granite  from  St.  Cloud  or  trap-rock 
from  Taylor's  Falls.  And  how  thoughtful  it  was  of 
these  Good-Roads-People  to  have  some  of  these  hard 
stones  to  show.  Is  there  anything  in  the  stone  line 
that  is  tougher  and  stronger  than  this  trap-rock?  Na¬ 
ture  must  have  split  it  up  so  before  she  let  it  get  hard. 
How  will  the  wear  of  a  residence  street  make  dust  of 
it? 

So  much  thinking  is  going  on  now  about  broken- 
stone  roads  that  a  reliable  company  is  offering  to  fit 
up  and  supply  hard,  broken  stone  for  surfacing,  at 
reasonable  prices,  on  such  scale  as  cities  may  demand 
for  street  work. 

Now,  a  good  broken-stone  road  will  not  take  away 
anything  from  the  merits  of  a  good  brick  road  or  a 
good  sand-stone-block  road,  for  there  will  be  plenty 
of  places  where  such  will  be  required,  but  it  will  give 
us  many  a  mile  of  good  road  where  we  now  have  bad 
road.  And  if  it  makes  the  crushing  of  stone  a  more 
common  calling  among  us,  why  will  it  not  be  easier 
to  get  material  for  concrete  than  it  is  now  even? 

Me.  Pinch,  Jk. 
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CLARENCE  H.  JOHNSTON,  Architect,  St.  Paul.  (See  floor  plans  on  page  17). 
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Center-piece  in  the  Altar  of  St.  Michael’s  German  Catholic 
Church,  Chicago. 

Designed  and  Carved  by  Andrew  Gewont,  Sculptor, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

We  take  pleasure  in  illustrating  this  beautiful  piece 
of  work  by  a  Minneapolis  artist,  who  has  been  honored 
with  the  commission  to  design  so  important  a  decora¬ 
tion  feature  in  a  large  Chicago  church. . 

The  photographic  art  shows  our  readers,  better  than 
words,  how  well  the  commission  has  been  executed; 
and  all  we  need  add  are  a  few  details  as  for  dimen¬ 
sions,  etc.  The  main  figure  of  this  altar-piece  is  eight 
feet  high,  and  the  angels  at  either  side  are  six  feet  in 
height.  The  height  of  the  entire  piece  of  sculpture 
is  sixteen  feet.  It  is  carved  by  hand  in  wood,  and  will 
be  decorated  in  colors. 

Mr.  Gewont  is  a  native  of  Poland,  and  was  educated 
in  the  Art  Schools  of  Austria.  He  is  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  has  been  in  America  ten  years. 
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FLOOR  PLANS  OF  MR.  P.  C.  STOHR’S  RESIDENCE,  ST.  PAUL,  MIN  N  . 
C.  H.  Johnston,  Architect,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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HALL  CHEST,  designed  and  executed  by  WILLIAM  YUNGBAUREK, 
St.  Raul,  Minnesota. 


H  ALL  TABLE,  designed  and  executed  by  WM,  YUNGBAUREK, 
St  Paul,  Minnesota. 


BEAUTIFUL  HALL  FURNITURE. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  furniture  for  the  hall.  'They  are  designed 
in  the  old  German  renaissance  style,  and  were  made 
for  Mr.  Jacob  Dittenhofer,  of  St.  Paul.  They  include 
hall  chairs,  hall  chest  and  cabinet,  and  hall  table,  and 
are  all  hand  carved.  They  were  designed  and  executed 
by  William  Yungbaurer,  of  St.  Paul. 
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modern  colonial.  It  adheres,  however,  more  closely 
to  the  original  type  than  most  of  the  colonial  work  now 
being  executed.  The  exterior  is  painted  in  white,  with 
a  slight  touch  of  cream  color,  the  roof  is  a  very  dark 
green,  almost  a  black.  The  chimneys  are  built  of  buff 
brick. 

The  house  stands  on  a  large  corner  lot,  with  entrance 
on  both  sides.  The  side  entrance  is  under  the  landing 
of  the  main  stairs  and  is  provided  with  a  toilet-room 
opening  from  the  vestibule.  The  principal  entrance 
has  a  wide  oak  door,  with  the  typical  colonial  side 
lights.  The  vestibule  and  entrance  hall  are  8  feet  wide, 
with  a  reception-room  at  the  right  and  dining-room  at 
the  left,  the  former  being  14x15  feet  and  the  latter 
14x19  feet.  The  stair-case  hall,  which  is  finished  in 
very  dark  quartered  oak,  is  14x24  feet  in  each  story. 

The  dining  and  living  rooms  arc  finished  in  cherry 
with  heavy  beamed  ceilings,  the  latter  is  15x21  feet, 
with  a  large  window  seat  and  fire-place,  with  book¬ 
cases  on  either  side.  Back  of  the  dining-room  are  the 
butlers’  and  cooks’  pantries,  and  back  of  these  are  the 
rear  stairs  and  kitchen.  The  kitchen  has  side  and  rear 
entrance  and  is  provided  with  a  large  built-in  ice-box. 
The  main  hall  in  the  second  story  is  as  effective  as  the 
lower  hall  and  has  four  bedrooms  opening  from  it.  The 
room  over  the  living-room  has  a  large  window-seat  and 
fire-place,  and  is  used  as  an  up-stairs  sitting-room.  1  he 
two  front  bedrooms  are  connected  by  a  dressing-room. 

Aside  from  the  main  hall  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  carry  out  the  colonial  idea,  although  the  details  fol¬ 
low  this  style  more  closely  than  any  other.  1  he  floors 


throughout  are  of  hardwood  with  simple  borders.  The 
reception-room  and  all  second-story  rooms  are  finished 
in  white,  and  the  latter  have  wood  cornices.  The  fac¬ 
ings  and  hearths  of  the  fire-places  are  of  unglazed  red 
tile. 


Col.  M.  W.  Powell,  of  Chicago,  in  writing  to  one  of 
our  leading  journals,  gives  some  points  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  owners,  architects,  insurance  companies,  and 
the  general  public  at  large.  He  says : 

“I  was  assistant  engineer  of  the  Chicago  fire  depart¬ 
ment  for  seven  years,  a  fireman  fifteen  years,  and  have 
been  in  the  building  business  fifty-one  years,  and  have 
paid  the  closest  attention  to  the  construction  of  build¬ 
ings. 

“An  important  point  that  has  come  to  my  notice  is 
that,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  buildings  are  con¬ 
structed,  when  a  fire  breaks  out  in  the  lower  stories  it 
takes  but  a  few  moments  for  it  to  reach  the  top  stories. 
As  the  outside  walls  are  all  furred,  flues  are  formed. 
The  fire  creates  a  draft  and  spreads  so  rapidly  through 
the  furring  spaces,  between  the  floors  and  ceilings,  and 
through  all  the  partitions,  that  the  whole  building  is  set 
on  fire  almost  at  one  time.  This  gives  the  firemen  no 
chance  to  control  it,  as  the  smoke  drives  them  out  of 
the  building,  and  they  cannot  get  water  at  the  fire  until 
it  burns  through.  By  this  time  it  has  gained  such 
headway  that  it  is  next  thing  to  impossible  to  get  it 
under  control. 

“To  overcome  this,  all  furred  walls,  where  the  joists 
enter,  should  be  plastered  flush  with  the  furring  strip, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  joist  up.  This  would  prevent 
an  upward  draft,  also  a  draft  between  the  ceiling  and 
the  floors. 

“All  partitions  throughout  the  building,  especially  in 
flat  buildings,  should  be  made  air  tight  wherever  they 
join  the  floor,  and  all  partitions  extending  from  the* 
ceiling  of  the  upper  story  to  the  roof  should  he  plas¬ 
tered  and  made  air  tight  to  prevent  any  draft. 

“With  the  present  method  of  constructing  buildings 
the  fire  concentrates  to  the  upper  stories,  gets  between 
the  roof  and  the  ceiling,  there  being  a  space  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and  if  a  flat  is  200  or  300  feet  long  the  flames 
have  free  access  to  go  from  one  end  to  the  other.  If 
the  partition  walls  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof 
were  plastered  the  draft  would  be  cut  off. 

“I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  buildings  were 
built  according  with  the  above  suggestions,  insurance 
companies  would  make  double  the  amount  of  money 
and  could  make  their  rates  50  per  cent  less.  In  past 
years  we  have  seen  nearly  every  large  flat  building 
that  caught  fire  burn  to  the  ground,  and  this  was  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  building  was  full  of  flues,  allowing  the 
flames  to  spread  from  one  story  to  another.  In  a  build¬ 
ing  constructed  as  above  suggested  the  fire  department 
could  confine  the  fire  to  one  story  and  almost  to  one 
room.  With  the  present  construction  it  is  difficult  for 
the  tenants  to  get  out  of  the  burning  building,  owing 
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to  the  flames  spreading  so  rapidly,  thereby  causing  loss 
of  life. 

“In  my  opinion  the  common  council  ought  to  make 
an  amendment  to  the  building  ordinance  and  have  this 
great  evil  remedied,  whereby  I  am  satisfied  it  would 
save  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  property  holders 
and  insurance  companies.” 


A  lumber  concern  in  the  Northwest  has  recently 
made  a  number  of  tests  to  demonstrate*  tbe  relative 
advantages  and  cost  of  narrow  and  wide  flooring,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  matter  of  shrinkage.  They  claim  to  have 
demonstrated  that  the  wider  the  board  the  greater  the 
shrinkage  and  the  wider  the  opening,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  narrower  the  board  the  less  the  shrinkage 
and  the  smaller  the  opening.  The  narrower  the  board 
the  more  the  tongue  or  lap  divides  the  shinkage.  The 
narrower  the  board  and  the  more  the  spring  the  quick¬ 
er  it  is  possible  to  make  a  matching,  and  the  narrower 
boards  are  laid  faster.  In  the  narrow  boards  the  grade 
defects  are  smaller.  The  narrower  the  boards  the  less 
the  waste  in  cutting  and  trimming.  In  covering  a 
certain  amount  of  space  it  requires  a  little  more  of  the 
narrower  stock,  but  the  differences  are  easily  made  up 
in  saving  of  waste  in  cutting  and  trimming. 

The  company  have  made  a  number  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  cost  of  putting  on  the  narrower  widths 
as  compared  with  the  wider.  Two  carpenters  were 
employed  to  cover  the  same  amount  of  space  with  the 
different  widths  of  dressed  and  matched  stock,  on 
studding  16  inches  apart.  The  results  enabled  the 
company  to  accurately  figure  the  comparative  cost. 
The  first  test  was  on  blind  nailing  flooring  and  showed 
that  the  total  cost  per  1,000  feet  for  laying  the  4-inch 
was  31  cents  more  than  the  6-inch.  As  8-inch  stock 
would  have  to  be  double  nailed,  they  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  $1.29  less  to  lay  4-inch  than  8-inch.  In  a 
test  of  single  nailing  4-inch,  double  nailing  6-inch  and 
8-inch  flooring,  drop  siding  and  ship-lap,  the  cost  per 
1,000  feet  was  58  cents  less  on  the  narrower  width  than 
on  the  6-inch  and  96  cents  less  than  the  cost  of  double 
nailing  8-inch  stock  with  tenpenny  nails.  In  a  test  for 
single  nailing  and  double  nailing  alternate  pieces  of  4- 
inch,  and  double  nailing  6-inch  and  8-inch  drop  siding 
and  sheathing  the  cost  per  1,000  feet  was  only  17  cents 
more  on  4-inch  than  on  6-inch,  and  20  cents  less  than 
in  double  nailing  8-inch  stock. 


Contractors  and  builders  will  be  pleased  to  know  of 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  construction  which  the 
federal  government  has  in  hand,  particularly  in  the 
west. 

The  office  of  the  supervising  architect  of  the  treasury 
at  Washington  has  an  unprecedented  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  hand.  No  firm  of  architects,  no  dozen  firms 
combined,  ever  had  so  much  to  do  or  so  great  a  respon¬ 
sibility  as  now  rests  upon  James  K.  Taylor,  the  head 


of  that  office.  During  the  last  session  of  congress  he 
was  commissioned  to  erect  185  public  buildings,  at  a 
cost  of  $52,000,000.  Of  these  buildings  125  will  be 
erected  after  competitive  designs ;  the  competition  be¬ 
ing  open  to  all  architects  of  the  country,  but  the  sixty 
smaller  buildings  will  be  designed  in  the  architect’s 
office,  because  there  is  not  enough  in  them  to  justify  a 
competitive  test.  The  architect’s  office,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Assistant  Secretary  Taylor,  has  already  com¬ 
menced  to  acquire  the  necessary  lands  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  buildings,  the  first  lot  bought  being  at 
Greenville,  Tenn. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  government  will  erect  at 
Washington  a  new  agricultural  building,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,500,000,  the  plans  for  which  have  already  been 
adopted  by  competition,  a  new  building  for  the  national 
museum,  of  fireproof  steel  and  brick,  to  cost  $1,500,000; 
a  municipal  building  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  will  cost  $1,500,000;  a  building  for  the  new  war 
college,  to  be  erected  on  the  arsenal  grounds  by 
McKim,  Mead  &  White,  to  cost  $250,000,  and  several 
other  buildings  of  lesser  importance  in  the  district. 


The  news  that  the  famous  London  bridge  is  to  be 
enlarged  ought  to  be  of  great  interest  and  value  in 
this  country,  as  it  is  a  demonstration  that  the  people 
of  olden  times  knew  much  more  about  building  per¬ 
manent  bridges  and  roadways  than  do  the  engineers  of 
the  twentieth  century.  In  this  country  we  are  busy 
talking  about  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  famous 
Brooklyn  bridge,  a  steel  structure  which  has  been  in 
existence  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the 
trustees  are  talking  about  spending  $1,000,000  in  re¬ 
pairs,  while  in  England  they  are  preparing  to  enlarge  a 
bridge  that  has  stood  for  nine  centuries.  Until  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  the  London  bridge  was  the  only  structure 
crossing  the  Thames,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  it  ac¬ 
commodated  all  the  traffic,  but  now  that  two-fifths  of 
the  people  of  London  live  on  its  southern  side,  the 
bridge  is  unable  to  handle  the  traffic,  even  with  the 
help  of  the  new  Tower  bridge,  thirteen  other  bridges, 
a  public  ferry  and  a  tunnel.  An  average  of  22,000 
teams  and  100,000  pedestrians  still  cross  the  famous  old 
bridge  every  day,  and  as  its  53  feet  of  width  is  severely 
taxed  to  furnish  accommodations,  it  has  been  decided 
to  build  out  the  sides  and  increase  the  width  to  66  feet, 
no  changes  being  made  in  the  old  stone  foundations, 
and  no  steel  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  new 
part.  Steel  rots  and  rusts  in  a  few  years,  but  granite 
and  vitrified  brick  last  forever,  and  these  will  be  used 
in  building  out  the  “corbelings”  or  cantelevers  that 
will  support  the  extensions.  It  is  a  lesson  America  has 
been  slow  in  learning,  but  many  of  the  railroads'  of  the 
country  have  seen  the  light  and  are  using  nothing  but 
stone  and  vitrified  brick  for  their  bridges  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  and  city  and  county  governments  will  soon  take 
similar  action. 
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FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  &  WIRE  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of 

Architectural  and  Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire  Work 

ALSO 


Bank  Fixtures  and  Elevator  Enclosures 

1107-1109  SOUTH  THIRD  ST.  MINNEAPOLIS. 


F.  0.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Telephone 


(  N.  W.  Main  1084  J. 
i  Twin  City  723. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 

419=421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


fl  perfect  Deafener.  ft  Scientific  Insulator. 

Prevents  the  transmission  of  sound  through  walls  -jl  Contains  innumerable  minute  dead-air  spaces, 

and  floors  by  absorbing  and  breaking  up  the  JSgJ*  giving  highest  insulating  power.  Warmer  than 

soundwaves.  The  only  deafener  that  does  this.  X  X  back-plaster  or  six  layers  of  rosin,  and  costs  less 

Send  for  special  book  on  Schoolhouse  Acoustics,  . b  ■  .■■■  than  ic.  a  foot.  Decay,  moth  and  vermin  proof 

illustrated.  A'  and  uninflammable. 


SAHPLES  ALSO  ON  REQUEST  BEWARE  OF  COW-HAIR  IJ1ITATIONS  SAMUEL  CABOT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Corner  Section  of  Screen. 


The  “Higgin”  Metal  Frame  Window  Screen 

Does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp  or  come  to  pieces  in  the  corners.  Is  neat,  light,  orna¬ 
mental  and  durable.  Is  easily  removed  from  window  and  replaced.  Allows 
for  either  top  or  bottom  ventilation.  Just  the  thing  for  your  new 
home.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Estimates  Free. 

The  HIGGIN  Manufacturing  Co.,  -  -  -  Newport,  Ky. 
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Jos.  M.  Lefebvre,  President, 

P.  A.  Dkslaukiers,  Vice-Pres. 


L.  T.  Lefebvre,  Treas. 

Gustav  A.  Cariveau,  Sec 

Lefebvre  Roofing  and  Cornice  Company, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Architectuai  Sheet  Metal  Work 

ROOOFING  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin  and  Slate. 


26  East  Eighth  Street,  -  ST.  PAUL,  JTINN. 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  1147. 


HAAG=LAUBACH  ROOFING  &  CORNICE  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Cornices,  Sky  Lights,  Steel  Ceilings,  and  Sheet 
Metal  Work  of  all  Descriptions  for  Buildings. 

Special  attention  given  to  Ventilation  and  Hot  Blast  Work. 


Estimates  cheerfully  furnished. 

Call  Us  up 


All  work  has  our  personal  attention 

if  you  are  in  need  of  Anything  in  Our  Line. 


N.  W.  Phone.  1409  J-i 


24-34  West  Third  Street,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 


THE  BREEN  STONE  CO.. *  ST 

quarries:  st.  cioud.  DRESSED  AND  UNDRESSED  STONE. 

Kasota. 


THE  “SENSIBLE’’ 

Screen  and  Storm  Window  Sash 


Hanger. 


ENDORSED  AND  USED  BY  LEADING  ARCHITECTS  EVERYWHERE. 

They  are  made  of  malleable  iron  which  insures  the  greatest  strength  Their  peculiar  construction  forms  an  absolute  safety  lock 
that  prevents  the  window  from  being  blown  off  the  hooks  in  the  most  severe  weather.  They  can  be  hung  or  taken  off  from  the  inside  of 
the  house  at  pleasure. 

The  only  Hanger  and  Fastener  on 
Harket  that  brings  Sash  on  tight. 


0 


Hanger  No.  1 


Hanger  No.  2  is  especially  desirable 
for  Brick  Buildings  the  portion  attached  c 
to  the  Casing  being  made  of  the  best 
wrought  steel,  and  that  fastened  to  the 
Sash  is  made  of  the  finest  malleable  iron , 
making  it  very  strong  and  secure. 


HANGER  NO  2 

;,V  \  The  Hanger  can  be  fastened  to  it  blind  stop,  therefore  not  in  way  of  storm  windows,  shutters  or  blinds. 
The  Goods  have  a  fine  Japan  finish,  and  are  packed  with  black  screws 

Can  be  used  on  whole  or  half  screens. 

The  eccentric  slot  pulls  the  sash  close  to  the  cas¬ 
ing,  allowing  no  air  to  enter  the  room. 


Fastener  no  1 


MALLEABLE 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


HANGER  NO  3 


R.  G.  WINTER.  MINNEAPOLIS*, 


NICOLLET  ANENUE, 


MINN. 


How  glad  I  am  to  have  screeh  haugers. 


y 
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The  Omaha  road  resumes  its  through  tourist  car 
service  to  California  Tuesday,  Sept,  gth,  leaving  Min¬ 
neapolis  at  9:30  a.  m. ;  St.  Paul,  10:00  a.  m.,  and  ar¬ 
riving  at  Los  Angeles  Saturday  at  1  :oo  p.  m.  Also 
during  September  and  October  the  one-way  second- 
class  rate,  Twin  Cities  to  various  California  points, 
will  be  $32.90,  a  reduction  of  $15  from  present  rates. 
For  further  information  call  at  ticket  offices,  Pills- 
bury  building,  Nicollet  avenue  and  Sixth  street,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  or  382  Robert  street,  St.  Paul,  or  address  T. 
W.  Teasdale,  General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul. 


The  Burlington  Route  runs  compartment  sleeping 
cars  on  their  limited  train,  which  leaves  Minneapolis 
at  7  :50  p.  m.,  and  arrives  in  Chicago  at  9  :20  the  next 
morning. 

These  cars  are  70  feet  in  length  and  contain  seven 
state  rooms  and  two  drawing  rooms.  Each  is  a  separ¬ 
ate  room  in  itself,  complete  with  all  toilet  facilities, 
and  furnished  and  decorated  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 
Upholstery  and  carpet  materials  are  of  different  pat¬ 
tern  for  each. 

So  far  as  privacy  is  concerned,  no  room  in  the  best 
hotels  can  have  more.  Electric  reading  lamps  in  the 
berths,  and  electric  and  gas  lamps  in  the  ceiling  sup¬ 
ply  abundant  light.  The  Minneapolis  ticket  office  is 
located  at  414  Nicollet  avenue,  and  the  St.  Paul  office 
is  at  400  Robert  street. 


THE  FINEST  ON  EARTH. 

The  costliest  and  handsomest  train  in  the  world  is 
The  Pioneer  Limited,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway,  which  leaves  the  Twin  Cities  later  in 
the  evening  than  any  train  on  the  other  lines,  and  it 
arrives  in  Chicago  about  as  early  the  next  morning 
as  the  train  of  any  other  line,  that  is,  at  9:30  a.  m. 
It  has  buffet  library  cars,  standard  sleeping  compart¬ 
ment  and  dining  cars,  all  electric  lighted.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  train  that  has  no  equal  in  the  world,  and  its  fame 
reaches  around  the  globe. 

W.  B.  Dixon,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Passenger  agent  of  the  Milwaukee  road,  and  he 
will  cheerfully  furnish  you  with  maps,  time-tables,  01- 
other  information,  upon  request. 


1  he  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  runs  elegant 
upholstered  tourist  cars  to  California  points  without 
change,  leaving  St.  Paul  8  :oo  p.  m.,  Minneapolis  8  135 


p.  m.,  every  Thursday,  via  Omaha,  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake — the  Scenic  Line. 

Remember  these  excursions  are  personally  conducted 
and  select,  no  objectionable  persons  are  taken,  and  the 
schedule  is  such  that  you  pass  through  all  of  the  grand 
scenery  in  daytime,  advantages  offered  by  no  otlier 
line. 

Through  sleeping  car  berths  only  $6.00. 

For  information  as  to  ticket  rates,  or  berth  reserva¬ 
tion  address  A.  B.  Cutts,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket 
Agent,  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

The  following  regarding  Portland  cement  has  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  one  of  our  leading  exchanges,  and 
we  deem  it  worth  reproduction : 

Strong  Portland  cement  is  heavy,  weighing  112 
pounds  per  bushel.  Weak  cement  is  light.  Strong 
cement  is  of  a  greenish  gray  color  and  sets  slowly. 
Weak  cement  is  of  a  brownish  color,  has  too  much  clay 
in  it,  and  sets  quickly.  The  longer  it  is  in  setting  the 
more  its  strength  increases.  The  cleaner  and  sharper 
the  sand,  and  the  stiffer  it  is  gauged— i.  e.,  the  less 
water  used  in  working  it  up — the  better.  Salt  water 
is  as  good  for  mixing  with  Portland  cement  as  fresh 
water.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  bricks 
or  stone  with  which  the  cement  is  used  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked  with  water.  If  under  water  in  a  quies¬ 
cent  state  the  cement  will  be  stronger  than  out  of 
water.  Whatever  concrete  is  employed  under  water, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  is  still ;  otherwise  a 
current  will  carry  away  the  cement  and  leave  only  the 
clean  aggregate. 

Portland  cement,  if  preserved  from  moisture,  does 
not,  like  Roman  cement,  lose  its  strength  by  being  kept 
in  casks  or  sacks,  but  rather  improves  by  age.  This  is 
an  advantage  when  it  has  to  be  exported.  Therefore 
Portland  cement  should  not  be  used  fresh.  Neat  Port¬ 
land  cement  has  a  tensile  or  cohesive  strength  of  400 
pounds  per  square  inch  seven  days  after  being  made  up 
and  immersed  in  water  during  that  period.  At  the 
end  of  one  year  1  cement  and  1  sand  has  three-fourths 
strength  of  foregoing,  1  cement  and  2  sand  has  one- 
half,  and  1  cement  and  3  sand  has  one-third. 

Roman  cement,  although  about  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  Portland  cement,  has  only  one-third  of  its 
strength,  and  is  therefore  double  the  cost,  measured  by 
strength.  Roman  cement  is  ill  adapted  for  mixing 
with  sand  and  loses  strength. 

o 


There  are  over  100  beautiful  illustration  that  go  with 
The  Western  Architect  during  a  year,  and  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  is  but  $5.00.  Why  not  subscribe  Now? 
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John  Wunder, 


CONTRACTOR  and  BUILDER. 


843  Lumber  Exchange 
Telephone 


Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


&  JL 
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Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 

MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Iron  Columns  oe  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels. 

1 13-1 15  Second  Ave.  So,  E„  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 

F-  E ■  COVELL.  C-  L.  COVELL. 


COVELL  &  COVELL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW. 

Incorporation  and  Lien  Law  a  Specialty. 

Telephone:  M.  3108  L-3.  T.  C.  733. 

839-840  Lumber  Exchange,  -  -  Minneapolis. 


Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Elevators 

Passenger,  Freight,  Electric 
Steam,  and  Hand  Power. 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic 
Doors  and  Gates . 

Nos.  81  to  91  Fillmore  Ave., 

St.  Paul,  =  Minn. 


Archambo  heating 
and  Plumbing  Co. 

221  So.  Third  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heater-.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Ga«  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


FHLT0N  &  LIBBY  GO. 

Sash  Doors,  Blinds,  Mouldings,  Building  Paper,  Fine  Interior  Finish,  Stair  Work  and  Colonial  Columns  a  Specialty 

Second  St.  and  15th  Ave.  No.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MORGAN  BROOKS,  President. 
GEO.  W.  HAYFORD,Sec.»Treas. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


PHONES:  N.  W.  nain  1722 

Twin  City  170 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL. 

SPECIALTIES:  ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  POWER  SUPPLIES,  ELECTRIC  HOUSE  GOODS,  TELEPHONES.  ETC. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COflPANY,  ■>  248-250  Hennepin  Ave,  flinneapolis,  flinn 
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Seiden  Roofing  &  manufacturing  company. 

- Manufacturers  of - 

GALVANIZED  IRON  and  COPPER  CORNICE, 

Sheet  Metal  Work,  Iron  Doors  and  Shutters,  Skylights,  Ventilators,  Corrugated  Iron. 

ASPHALT,  PITCH,  GRAVEL  ROOFING  IRON,  TIN  AND  SLATE. 

41  South  Eleventh  Street,  =  =  -  =  =  -  =  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SteeS  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 

St.  Paul  Roofing.  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co., 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Established 

1878. 


Architectural 


“Acme"  Storm  Sash  and  Screen  Hangers  and  Fasteners. 


No.  1  or  Visible 


Made  from  Wrought  Steel  (strongest 
and  most  durable  material  known)  with 
the  finest  tool  steel  Dies  (insuring  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy.)  Will  not  blow  off.  Will  not  rattle 
Sash  can  be  hung  easier  than  with  any  other  device. 

The  “V”  Hangers  and  Double  side  Fasteners 
draw  the  Sash  tightly  up  against  stop,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  do  with  a  single  Fastener 
at  bottom. 


No.  2  or  Invisible 


Fasteners  work  AUTOMATICALLY  in  opening.  Hangers  are  made  in  two  styles,  No.  1  or  “Visible’’,  and 
No.  2  or  “Invisible”,  the  latter  being  adapted  for  use  on  brick  houses.  The  two  styles  are  INTERCHANGEA¬ 
BLE,  the  only  Hangers  made  that  are  so,  and  that  can  be  used  in  four  different  combinations.  ANY  of  which 
may  be  used  on  HALF  or  FULL  screens,  no  matter  how  thin.  This  is  the  only  Hanger  made  that  can  be 
used  where  sash  is  not  flush  with  frames. 

The  only  Hangers  and  Fasteners  actually  manufactured  in  the  Northwest.  Call  and  inspect  workmanship. 


Handled  by  all  Hardware  Dealers,  Sash  and  Door  Factories  and  Carpenters. 

For  further  information  address  the  makers, 

The  Heath-Quimby  Mfg.  Co., 


102  HENNEPIN  AVENUE, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
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McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR. 

Ordorless  Wood  and  Tile  Lined  BUILT  TO  ORDER.  Also  a  full  line  of  stock  sizes  ready 
for  immediate  shipment  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Clubs,  Restaurants,  Groceries,  Meat  Markets. 
Hospitals,  Public  Institutions,  etc. 

The  McCray  System  insures  perfect  circulation  of  pure  cold  a'r;  absolutely  dry;  never 
sweats;  therefore  is  Perfectly  Hygienic.  For  economical  use  of  ice  it  has  no  equal.  Physicians, 
prominent  men,  hospitals  and  sanitariums  endorse  the  McCRAY  REERIGER ATORS. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS  speak  for  themselves.  Catalogues  and  estimates  furnished 
iree  upon  application.  Catalogues  No.  36  for  Residences;  No.  4.')  for  Public  Institutions,  Ho¬ 
tels  and  Cold  Storage  Houses;  No.  55  for  Groceries  and  Meat  Markets. 

HcCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  COnPANY,  256  mil  Street,  KENDALLVILLE,  INDIANA. 

Minneapolis  Branch:  Ornes,  Esswein  &  Co.,  251  Second  Avenue  South. 

Other  Branch  Offices.— Chicago  — 55  Wabash  Ave.  New  York— 341  Broadway.  Washington 
D.  C.— 610  11th  St.  N.  W.  Boston— 52  Commercial  St.  St.  Louis— 404  North  Third  St.  Birm- 
ington,  Ala.— 1820  3d  Ave.  Detroit— 7-9  Clifford  St.  Pittsburg— 545  Liberty  St.  Columbus.  O. 
— 356  N.  High  St.  San  Francisco— 103  Front  St  Toronto,  Can.— 28  Wellington  St.  W.  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.— 1210  Main  St. 


No.  219  SPECIAL  TILE  LINED  REFRIGERATOR.  Iced  from  rear  porch. 

Built  for  J.  C.  TUCKER,  Jr.,.Narragansett  Pier,  R. 
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WM.  RHODES,  President. 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes 
Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters,  Mill  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Coupling,  Hangers,  Col¬ 
lars,  Heavy  Forgings,  etc.  etc. 


5cribner=Libby  Co. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

Office  and  Works:  ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 

Fork  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street.  INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphnlf.  DPiteli  and 
Gravel. 

Slate  ami  Ii*on. 
Metal  Ceiling*. 
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ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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THE  PRIZER-PAINTER 
STOVE  &  HEATER  GO, 

MANUFACTURERS 

Henderson  Hot 
Water  and  Steam 
Heaters 

Northwestern  Branch. 

Office,  -  -  -  19Gilfillan 

Warehouse  -  St.  Anthony  Park 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

A  .W  LUCK  -  Manager 

Radiators  and  Supplies. 


John  A.  Schlener  &  Company, 

COMMERCIAL  STATIONERS. 


Supplies  for  Architects,  Engineers 
and  Draughtsmen.  Agents  Globe 
Wernicke  System  Elastic  Book  Cases. 


516  Nicollet  Avenue, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  -  MINN 


Cree- 


SECTIONAL 

Book  Cases. 


This  cut  shows  4  sections  high 
all  the  same  width  but  to  accom¬ 
modate  different  height  books. 
Each  section  fits  perfectly  on  the 
one  below  and  can  be  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  as 
high  as  the  room  will  permit.  The  door  on  one  of  the  Sections  is 
open  and  in  use  as  a  shelf.  The  end  of  our  case  show  a  smooth 
surface  and  looks  more  like  a  solid  case. 

You  can  see  the  entire  back  of  Books  in  the  Cree-Dickson  Sec¬ 
tional  Book-case,  because  the  door  hangs  an  inch  below  the  shelf, 
and  there  are  no  cross  bars  in  the  case.  The  weight  of  a  book 
will  hold  the  door  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  when  removed  the 
door  closes  automatically  and  therefore  cannot  be  left  open  through 
neglect  or  absent-mindedness. 

This  book  case  is  just  the  thing  for  Architects  to  keep  their 
architectural  library  in  as  well  as  magazines,  plates,  photographs. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Discriptive  Catalogue. 

Cree-Dickson  HFlfg.  Co. 

Phoenix  Building, 

Telephone  Twin  City  2418  IVI  inneapolis. 
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No.  1716 
Visible  Hanger 


No.  1716 
Visible  Hanger 


Schroeder’s  Patent  Hangers  and  Fasteners  for 
Storm,  Sash  and  Window  Screens. 

With  these  hangers  storm  sash  can  be  easily  and  quickly  put  up  or  taken  down  without  the  aid  of  ladder,  nails 
screws  or  tools.  The  fasteners  permits  the  sash  to  be  swung  out  for  ventilation  or  cleaning.  A  perfect  devicefor 
hanging  storm  sash  or  screens.  Recommended  by  leading  Architects,  Contractors  and  Builders. 

Sold  by  all  HARDWARE  DEALERS  and  SASH  MANUFACTURERS. 

Manufactured  by  the 

Stanley  Works,  NEW  BRITIAN,  CONN 

Makers  of 

Ball  Bearing  Butts  and  Builders  Hardware. 


L.  B.  WAUGH, 


DEALER  I  N 


Vault  Fronts  and  Linings. 
Time  Automatic  and  Com¬ 
bination  Locks. 


229  First  St.  North, 


Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 


Adamant 


THE  PERFECTION  OF 


ILfail  Plaaiep 


-Manufactured  by- 


United  States  Gypsum  Co., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 


-ALSO- 


Telephone 


$  N.  W.  Main  2035 
t  Twin  City  1289. 


Chicago.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  W. Superior,  Wis. 
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'Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  all  Kinds  of  .£*  *3*  &  J*  <£* 


Hair  and  Fire  Brick. 
Northwestern  Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Utica  Cement 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


X  Office:  274  Jackson  St. 
J  Telephone  Call  259-3. 


This  magnificent  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions,  is 

PLASTERED  WITH 

Kallolite  Geiuent  Plaster. 

The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  material 
after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co. 

HANUFACTURERS. 

Not  Connected  with  any  trust  or  Combine.  FT.  DODGE*  IOWA. 
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UNION  FIBER  CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Kelley’s  Improved 
Deadeners  and 
Building  Felt. 
Cold  Storage  In¬ 
sulation. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Flexible  Refriger¬ 
ator  Car  Lining, 
Pipe  Covering  and 
and  Boiler  Lag¬ 
ging- 


II 


All  Grades  Flax  Fiber  and  Upholstering  Tow. 


Superior  Mfg.  Co. 


N.  W.  Agents. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Write  us  before  building.  We  can  save  you  33^  per 
cent  in  fuel  by  use  of  our  material  in  place  of  building  paper  $ 
and  back  plaster.  Cost  about  one  half  as  much  and  makes  W 
your  home  cool  in  summer  as  well  as  warm  in  winter.  .  X 
Write  for  samples  and  prices.  ft 


Telephones  N.  W-Main  258. 


T.  C. 


3139. 


J 


SI.  Fail  Foundry  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


Architectural 
Iron  «£ 
Work 


Structural 


Engineers 


Steel  Trusses,  Girders, 

Columns  and  Buildings. 

Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams? 
Channels,  Angles  and  Plates. 

General  Foundry,  Blacksmith  and 
Machine  Work. 


Offices,  Como  Ave.  and  MacKubin  Street. 
Works,  G.  N.  Ry.,  near  Como  Ave. 

ST.  PAUL. 


VOL.  I.  No.  3.  MINNEAPOLIS  and  ST.  PAUL,  October,  1902  Subscription  $5.00  a  Year 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  & 


Gas  Fixtures 


AGENTS  FOR 


BEST  BARGAINS. 


DO  NOT  FORGET  THE  ADDRESS. 


MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  ST.  PAUL  OFFICE, 

842  Lumber  Exchange.  49  E.  Fifth  Street. 

Phone  T.  C.  60.  Phones  T.  C.  1027.  N.  W.  2239  L-l. 

Residence  Phone,  T.  C.  6036  Park. 


E.  H.Rank 

4  CO. 

607  HENNEPIN  AVE. 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Telephones: 

N.  W.  I358. 
T.  C.  453- 


Menomonie  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company, 

S.  J.  HEWSON,  Sales  Agent 

10  North  3d  Street,  ...  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


CABOTS  "Shingle  Stains”  and  “Quilt” 

CELADON  Coy’s  Roofing  Tiles 
FLEXIBLE  Coy’s  Rolling  Partitions 
HIGGIN’S  Metal  Frame  Windoav  Screens 
N.  W.  Expanded  Metal  Lath 
RINALD’S  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 
SWEEZY  Dumb  Waiters  and  Elevators 
UNION  Metal  Corner  Beads 
UNION  Brick  Bonds 

We  carry  in  Stock  Cabots  Stains  and  Quilt,  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Corner  Beads, 
Mineral  Wood,  Mortor  Colors,  Brick  Bonds  and  Rinalds  Enamel  Paint 


Standard 

Boiler 

For 

House  Healing 


IS  AT  THE 


31 1  Second  Ave.  So., 

Because  we  are  MANUFACTURERS  and  can  give  the 


work  when  you 
specify 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 

Absolutely  the  hardest,  heaviest  and  densest  press  brick  made.  In 
all  standards  and  fancy  shapes  and  colors.  Unlimited  quantities 
furnished  of  EXACTLY  the  same  shade.  We  have  lots  of  Sand 
Mold  brick,  too.  Write  for  prices. 


Net 

Results 

Come  every  time 
in  your  press-brick 


’THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT. 


K.  F.  LOTT,  Agent 


503  Kasota  Building, 
Minneapolis. 

T.  C.  Phone  2468 


27  Gitfillan  Block, 

St  Paul 

Phones  N.  W.  2068  J-2.  T.  C.68, 


LUXFER  PRISMS 

For  Lighting  Dark  Stores,  Offices  and  Basements. 

Composition  Capitals Ornaments 

For  Interior  and  Exterior. 

Ornamental  Plaster. 


e 
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Kettle  River 
Quarries  Company. 

Quarries  at  SANDSTONE,  MINN. 


Paving, 

Curbing, 

A  Crosswalks, 
Building  Stone. 


Send 

Plans 

for 

Estimate 

We  Pay  Express. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 


jj]  Oneida  Block, 


Minneapolis, 


THE  POND  &  HASEY  CO. 

Successors  to  A.  A.  POND. 


231  FifthAve.  S.  Minneapolis, 


Contractors  for 

High  and  Low  Pressure 
Steam,  Hot  Water 
and 

Hot  Blast  Heating  Jt 


Mechanical  and  Natural 
Ventilation  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  and  Combi¬ 
nation  Heaters. 


Tin,  Sheet  Iron  and 
Copper  Work. 


NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 


SPECIALS: 


STEEL  BEAMS 
CIRDERS 
[RON  STAIRS 
SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 
ROOF  TRUSSES 
FIRE  ESCAPES 
IRON  COLUMNS 
STORE  FRONTS 
SEWER  CASTINGS 
STABLE  FIXTURES 
ORNAM’NTL  VASES 
STATION  STOVES 


S.  T.  FERGUSON,  J.  F.  FERGUSON. 

President.  Vice  President. 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Successors  to  S.  T.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

FOUNDRY  WORK. 

WATER  PIPE  SPECIALS 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS. 

312  Tenth  Ave.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


The  Only  Check  that  Fully  Controls  the  Door. 

- FOR  SALE  BY - 

Gardner  Hardware  Co. 

304-306  HENNEPIN  AVE., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


THE  OGDEN 

AUTOMATICALLY  REGULATED 

Liquid  Door  Check  and  Spring,  over  200  in  New 
State  Capitol. 
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III. 


Automatic  and  Half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 


OUST  LAGERQUIST, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  FRESCO,  INTERIOR 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC  an(J  EXTERIOR 

E  »ower  ELEVATORS 

18  to  28  First  Avenue  North,  HINNEAPOLIS. 

Minneapolis,  -  =  =  Minnesota.  14-43  Both.  Phones.  1443 


2I3  So.  Sixth  Street, 


Painting. 


BUILDERS’  HARDWARE. 


-FIGURE  WITH  US  ON- 


■fspy  CORBIN  LOCKS. 

r  I  - 

|  WARNERTTARDWARE  COMPANY 

* 


II  South  Fourth  Street,  -  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


Nortfiern  Hydraulic 
cement. 

(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

—Manufactured  by— 

PemDina  Portland  Cement  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1872. 

Heating  f.  And 

Engineers.  \  Contractors. 


HOT  WATER 
HEATING . 

For  Homes 
and  Offices. 

The  Andrews  Heating  System 
is  scientifically  designed;  each 
individual  plant  is  planned  by 
an  expert  engineering  engineer; 
economical  in  fuel  using  and 
easy  to  take  care  of 

Our  booklet  “Home  Heating” 
explains  our  method  of  selling 
heating  plants  by  mail,  at  clos¬ 
est  prices.  We  send  it  free. 


ADDRESS 


854  Globe  Building,  Minneapolis. 


1 87- J  89  East  Sixth  Street, 

St.  Paul,  -  -  .  Minn. 


1 L.  A.  McIVOR  &  CO, 

Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers. 

STUDIOS,  816-817  Lumber  Exchange. 


MS 


Mt> 


Our  specialties  include  every¬ 
thing  that  pertains  to  Interior 
Decoration,  with  attention  to  the 
outlining  of  Color  Schemes,  the 
applying  of  Wall  Papers  and 
Tapestries,  hanging  of  laces  and 
drapery  fabrics,  selection  of  Rugs, 
Carpets  and  Furniture,  etc.,  and 
everything  in  the  line  of 

Natural  Adornment. 

We  would  consider  it  a  pleasure  to  furnish  ideas 
and  estimates. 


IV 
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.Spence”  Hot  Water  Heater 


KELLOGG= 

HACKAY- 

CAMERON 

COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Boilers  and  Radiators 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Pipe,  Brass  Goods  and 
Haterial  Fitters’  Supplies. 


222  LAKE  STREET,  [STATION  U.j 

Chicago,  III. 

Branches:  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


H.  N  Leighton.  Pres,  and  Treas  Eben  E.  Leighton,  Sec’y 

W.  H.  Lyon,  Vice-Pres. 


J.  N.  SMITH  &  CO. 


lim  ini  Hoi  Water  Healing 


PLUMBING 


Gas  Fixtures,  Gas  Fitting,  Repair  Work 

613  1st  AVE.  SO  niNNEAPOLIS,  J1INN. 

TELEPHONES:  N.  W.  Main  2591.  T.  C.  704 

Remodeling  Carefully  Executed 

By  Skilled  Workers. 


T.  C.  1057.  N.  W.  Main  2421  L-. 

J.  A.  SHOGREN, 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING,  Tinc0ppeer  work’. 

FURNACES  CLEANED  AND  REPAIRED. 

1414-1416  Aennepin  Ave.,  niNNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


The  attention  of  the  Public  and  Trade  is 
called  to  the 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray, 

This  tray  is  made  o  ‘  crushed  Granite  and  the 
best  Importe  1  German  Portland  Cement  witli 
Siamese  brass  plug  and  coupling— all  made  in  one 
piece  with  round  corners  and  without  joint.  It.  is 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  superior  to  all  other^tone 
Trays.  They  have  given  entire  satisfaction  when 
others  have  failed.  For  information,  prices,  e'.c. 

Write  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co.. 
Tel.  Main  3339  L-l.  ADOIPH  .JOHNSON,  Mgr  . 

niNNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Architectural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  Kinds. 

GREAT  WESTERN  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

H.  L.  WALTON,  flanager. 

Manufacturers  of  Aft  Metal  Work  an(J  Bank  Fixtures.  ,* 

Office  and  Works,  Both  Telephones. 

IO7  First  Ave  N.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


W.  N.  Leighton  Company, 

general  Contractors  and  Builders. 


Telephones:  N.  W.  900  2. 

T.  C.  802. 


W.  1.  GRAY 
GEO.  K.  BELDEN 


Gtf.  I.  GJRMY  &  GO. 

Contracting  Engineers. 


316  Sixth  Street  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  MINNESOTA, 

Northwestern  Tel.  1063.  Twin  City  Tel.  2084. 


John  A.  Cullen, 


General  Plastering  Contractor 

114  WEST  3rd  STREET, 

S=»t*  Paul,  Minn. 

ESTIMATES  CHEERFULLY  GIVEN. 
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CAREY’S 


Magnesia  Flexible  Cement  Roofing. 


Adapted  to  all  climates  and  all  classes  of  buildings,  from  a  church 
steeple  to  a  roof  garden;  from  the  north  pole  to  the  equator.  Not  affected 
by  heat  or  cold.  The  lightest,  most  durable,  most  elastic,  most  popular 
roofing  on  earth.  Will  not  crack,  bulge,  buckle,  shrink  or  swell,  and  re¬ 
mains  water  tight  at  all  times.  Acids,  gases,  fumes  or  smoke  do  not  affect 
it.  Roofing  contracts  TAKEN  and  GUARANTEED  in  any  partof  the  west. 

Prepare  for  Winter. 

Cover  your  pipes  with  CAREY’S  85  per  cent  Magnesia,  Asbestos  Moulded 
or  Wool  Felt  Perfecto  Pipe  Coverings,  for  high  or  low  pressure.  Asbestos 
Block  Covering,  Sectional  Lagging  and  Asbestos  Cement  Felting.  Retort 
Cement,  Furnace  Pipe  Covering  and  Asbestos  Paper. 

Samples,  Catalogues,  Price  Lists  and  Detailed  Information  cheerfully  furnished  on  application. 


With  one  end  of  these  rolls  in  Winnipeg  and  the  other  in 
Galveston,  Texas,  you  will  get  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  roof 
surface  we  have  covered  this  year. 


W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY, 

200=206  First  Avenue  South,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 

SOLE  NORTHWESTERN  AGENTS. 

Dealers  in  the  celebrated  WESTERN  BRAND  BUILDING  PAPERS,  Prepared  Roofings,  Roof  Coatings,  Stack  Paints  and  Roofers 
Supplies.  Western  agents  K'SENE  FIREPROOF  COLD  WATER  PAINT,  in  white  and  colors.  Will  not  rub  off,  and  especially 
adapted  to  all  mill  construction  buildings,  elevators,  mills,  factories  etc. 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Telephones,  Both  Lines  Main  376. 
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regard  for  health,  see  to  it  that  the  architect  speci¬ 
fies  it. 

There  are  many  valves  on  the  market  that  are  more 
or  less  valuable  assistants  in  controlling  the  power  of 
the  radiator,  and  if  not  neglected  give  fairly  good  re¬ 
sults,  but  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  K.  M. 
C.  valve  actually  thrives  on  neglect.  As  regards  to 
prices,  etc.,  the  Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron  Company 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  all  the  desired  information 
upon  application  to  the  address  given  above. 


F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 

J.  L.  Swindelle,  Manager  Advertising  Department 


Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 


New  Quarry  of  Serpentine  Marble  Near  Spokane,  Wash. 


A  magnificent  new  deposit  of  green  serpentine  has 
been  opened  at  the  quarries  of  the  United  States  Mar¬ 
ble  Company,  near  Valley,  Wash.  It  is  a  superb  ma¬ 
rine  green,  taking  a  fine  polish.  The  stone  is  unrivaled 
in  color  and  texture  by  that  produced  anywhere  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  equal  to  the  green  marble  found  in 
the  ancient  Roman  temples  taken  from  quarries  which 
are  now  lost. 

Seven  years  ago  Thomas  H.  Greenway,  a  marble 
worker  from  England,  discovered  this  deposit  of  Ser¬ 
pentine  marble  in  Washington.  He  is  now  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  United  States  Marble  Company,  which 
controls  the  quarries  he  discovered.  The  deposit  is  a 
steep  bluff,  ioo  feet  high,  1.000  feet  long,  and  of  great 
hut  unknown  depth.  On  the  surface  the  marble  is 
white,  and  passes  through  the  various  shades  of  yellow 
and  light  green  until,  at  a  slight  depth,  the  beautiful 
deep  green  Serpentine  onyx  is  reached.  The  quarries 
have  been  worked  for  only  four  years,  but  in  that 
time  the  product  has  sprung  into  fame.  Mr.  George 
W.  White,  at  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  is  the  gener¬ 
al  Eastern  agent  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  the  general  manager. 

The  Washington  Commissioners  at  the  late  Pan- 
American  exhibition,  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  stated  that 
they  believed  the  quarrying  of  this  beautiful  Serpen¬ 
tine  marble  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  state’s 
great  industries.  Architects  generally  speak  in  the 
highest  praise  of  it  as  it  is  singularly  free  from  frac¬ 
tures,  and  the  green  colorings  with  faint,  light  mot- 
tlings,  run  entirely  through  it. 


A  Worthy  Devise. 

One  of  the  many  practical  results  of  the  inventive 
genius  of  man  which  will  tend  to  create  a  blessing  in 
the  household  is  an  automatic  air  valve,  manufactured 
by  the  Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron  Company,  of  Chica¬ 
go,  Kansas  City,  and  Minneapolis. 

It  is  known  to  the  trade  as  the  K.  M.  C.  valve,  and 
is  made  in  two  sizes.  It  is  readily  attached  to  the  ra¬ 
diator,  and  working  automatically,  it  allows  the  free 
escape  of  air  from  the  radiator  and  closes  itself  against 
the  escape  of  water  by  flotation,  and  against  steam  by 
expansion.  It  creates  a  uniform  temperature  and  adds 
largely  to  the  heating  power  of  the  radiator.  It  is  said 
that  those  who  love  comfort  in  their  homes  and  have 
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Announcements  in  this  department  will  be  inserted  at  the 
uniform  rate  of  25  cents  per  line,  each  issue.  For  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions  of  the  same  advertisement  20  cents  per 
line  for  each  insertion. 

Copy  for  new  advertisements  should  be  sent  us  by  the  25th 
of  each  month. 
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Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect,  Washington,  D. 

C.,  September  3,  1902. 

Sealed  Proposals  will  he  received  at  this  office  until  2 
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opened,  for  the  construction  (except  heating  appara¬ 
tus,  electric  wiring  and  conduits)  of  the  United  States 
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Among  the  later  mergers  incorporating  in  New 
Jersey  is  the  United  States  Realty  and  Construction 
Company;  capital,  $66,000,000  taking  in  the  George  A. 
Fuller  Construction  Company,  which  we  believe  was 
capitalized  at  $10,000,000  two  years  or  so  since.  Three 
or  four  realty  companies  to  one  construction  company 
is  the  way  the  new  mixture  is  proportioned. 

yf  yr 

The  foundations  of  the  wrecked  Venetian  campanile 
being  pronounced  sound,  and  quite  a  bit  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  edifice  being  found  to  have  survived  the 
fall  without  injury,  two  solid  arguments  exist  for  re¬ 
storing  the  tower  on  the  old  site.  It  is  gratifying  that 
such  liberal  subscriptions  have  been  made  toward  the 
rebuilding,  by  seme  guesses  already  enough  for  the 
purpose. 

ye  je 

Had  “L'Art  Nouveau"  first  seen  the  light  in  our 
country,  its  parentage  would  have  been  traced  with¬ 
out  difficulty  to  the  candy-pull, — even  Mr.  Sullivan 
would  not  ha\re  been  under  suspicion.  But  in  France, 
whatever  its  origin,  it  has  shown  enough  of  vitality 
and  action  to  stretch  its  sinuous,  insincere,  and  some¬ 
times  screechy  self  out  of  the  prints  and  to  actually 
have  itself  frozen  into  alleged  architecture.  What  the 
future  has  in  store  for  it  is  not  hard  to  guess.  Mean¬ 
while  things  have  been  built  and  decorated  in  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  things  on  the  earth  or  the  air  over  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth  that  really  look  worse  than 
some  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  art. 

Some  late  trials  in  Boston  of  the  more  common  fire¬ 
proof  partitions  indicate  that  those  of  terra  cotta  and 
similar  blocks  plastered,  are  far  more  sound-proof 
than  those  of  metal  laths  supported  by  metal  studding 
and  all  plastered  in  solidly.  This  would  be  expected. 
If,  however,  the  steel  studs  are  staggered  and  consid¬ 
erable  “felt"  or  “quilt”  woven  between  them  before 
metal  lathing  and  plastering  the  two  sides,  a  partition 
can  be  made  that  is  considerably  more  sound-proof 
than  one  with  the  terra  cotta  blocks  doubled  with  no 
felt  or  quilt  between.  These  fibrous  substances  might 
reduce  the  fire-proof  nature  of  the  partition  under  ex¬ 
treme  circumstances  unless  the  well-known  sea-weed 
quilt  with  asbestos  covering  were  used. 
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THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT. 


How  the  British  editor  of  architectural  weeklies 
learned  the  art  of  producing  so  many  acceptable  week¬ 
ly  inches  of  reading  matter  doesn’t  appear.  Perhaps 
they  are  not.  At  any  rate  the  only  similar  venture 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic  is  not  imitated.  It  is  not  long 
since  our  esteemed  weekly  contemporary  gave  any 
amount  of  space  to  a  disaster  that  had  happened  to  a 
new  concrete  elevator  at  Duluth  a  year  or  two  ago, 
showing  by  “figgers”  how  the  builders  had  put  up 
something  hopelessly  faulty  in  design.  Meanwhile  the 
break  had  been  repaired  and  the  whole  thing  used  for 
a  year  or  so  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Later  this 
yawning  weekly  space  couldn’t  be  filled  outside  poli¬ 
tics,  so  we  have  columns  showing  how  the  great  coal 
strike  is  really  a  political  strike  by  the  toughs  who  lead 
the  miners'  organization,  a  proof  being  found  in  the 
fact  that  a  group  of  eminent  and  highly  approved 
party  politicians  failed  to  induce  a  settlement.  From 
which  conclusion  a  column  or  so  of  argument  leads  on 
to  the  further  conclusion  that  148,000  workmen  are 
either  dupes  or  roughs.  Such  things  come  of  a  state 
of  mind  inseparable  from  those  clamorous  inexorable 
weekly  inches. 

The  Western  Architect  is  published  monthly,  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  the  middle  of  all 
of  the  Western  World  that  amounts  to  much. 

By  the  way,  one  way  of  accounting  for  the  disaster 
to  the  elevator  is  that  damp  grain  in  one  of  the  bins 
sweat  and  swelled  till  it  “caked"  enough  to  keep  its 
place  for  such  time  as  allowed  considerable  grain  to  be 
drawn  from  below  the  cake,  when  the  mass  that  was 
suspended,  fell ;  and  between  the  falling  grain  and  the 
confined  air  below  it,  something  had  to  give  way. 

While  the  visitor  to  Rome  may  be  glad  to  do  as  the 
Romans  do,  the  visitor  to  remains  of  outlying  Roman 
grandeur  is  often  made  glad  by  finding  that  the  build¬ 
ers  of  these  provincial  cities  were  not  obliged  to  do  as 
the  Romans  did.  Roman  remains,  especially  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  show  something  of  freedom  from  im¬ 
perial  influence,  sometimes  a  little  breaking  out  of  that 
intellectual  character  which  distinguished  Greek  work. 
The  ruins  of  Heliopolis,  in  modern  Baalbek,  are  excit¬ 
ing  new  interest  by  reason  of  the  German  excavations 
and  explorations  now  in  progress  there.  It  is  the  good 
fortune  of  The  Western  Architect  to  have  a  friend 
just  returned  from  Syria  whose  communication  in  an¬ 
other  column  describes  the  German  work  and  discov¬ 
eries.  The  Germans  do  not  allow  the  new  discoveries 
to  be  photographed  by  others,  for  which  reason  we 
are  able  to  show  only  such  views  of  the  ruins  as  ap¬ 
peared  above  ground  before  the  excavations  began. 
But  in  some  way  the  Kaiser's  men  were  less  jealous  of 
the  tablet  mounted  in  one  of  the  upper  niches  of  the 


famous  wall  of  the  upper  temple, — the  art  and  heart 
memento  of  the  fraternizing  of  modern  imperialism, 
divine  right,  and  what  not,  as  represented  by  William 
and  Abdul, — for  the  tablet  is  only  guarded  against 
kodaks  and  sling-shots  by  a  wire  screen  in  a  wooden 
frame. 

The  Mississippi,  on  its  way  to  St.  Anthony  Falls, 
passes  many  a  farm  and  small  town.  It  brings,  among 
other  things,  many  a  pine  and  cedar  log.  As  it  reaches 
the  City  by  the  Falls,  part  of  its  waters  are  pumped 
through  miles  of  pipes  to  reservoirs,  there  to  stagnate 
till  drawn  through  other  miles  of  pipes  to  supply  the 
city.  Those  who  desired  the  reservoirs  obtained  the 
city’s  credit  for  their  building,  largely  by  a  plea  for 
pure  water.  Much  was  said  and  written  in  those  times, 
and  since,  about  a  filtering  plant,  but  there  are  no  filt¬ 
ers.  The  credit  of  the  city  has  been  much  used  since 
the  construction  of  the  reservoirs  in  connection  there¬ 
with  and  pumping  water  thereto.  There  are  those  who 
claim  all  these  outlays  to  have  been  made  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  pure  water.  Springs  are  used  because  believed 
by  some  to  supply  purer  water,  and  distilling  plants 
for  the  same  reason.  These  distill  water  only.  Wells 
are  patronized  for  the  same  reason.  The  river  fur¬ 
nishes  water  that  always  differs  from  what  it  furnishes 
at  another  time.  So  do  the  reservoirs,  naturally. 
Springs  mostly  furnish  water  that  looks  clear  enough, 
but  which  deposits  this  and  that.  When  a  spring- 
water  patron  breaks  a  jug  in  which  delivery  is  made, 
he  is  said  to  transfer  his  custom.  Wells,  unless  they 
pierce  the  lime-rock  which  underlies  most  of  the  town, 
and  draw  their  supply  from  the  sand-rock  underneath, 
are  in  favor  with  no  one  who  has  thought  about  it. 
Some  wells,  supplied  by  this  soft  sand-rock  and  forti¬ 
fied  against  surface  drainage,  yield  water  that  is  clear 
for  a  while,  but  soon  becomes  turbid  when  exposed  to 
light  and  air,  coating  the  pitcher,  not  often  scoured, 
with  a  red-brown  deposit.  Thousands  of  people  drink 
these  various  waters  for  years,  and  if  made  sick  by 
them,  are  unconscious  of  it.  The  question  of  pure 
water  in  this  city  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  acute, — 
an  issue.  It  has  come  handy  when  ‘‘needed  improve¬ 
ments”  were  to  be  secured.  The  lime-rock  floor  on 
which  most  of  the  city  rests,  has  its  fissures  and  even 
"faults,"  where  for  a  space  it  may  not  be  found  at  all, 
unless  at  a  different  level  from  the  rim  of  the  fault. 
Man  has  pierced  it  here  and  there,  and  the  underlying 
sand  rock  houses  miles  of  tunnels.  The  river  has 
gouged  a  great  gorge  in  and  through  it,  and  deep  into 
the  soft  sand-rock  below.  Nature  has  strewed  much 
upon  this  lime-rock  floor,  mostly  sand.  Looking  from 
the  river's  gorge,  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  one 
may  see  water  running  into  it  from  off  the  lime-rock 
floor.  What  has  become  of  most  of  the  rinsings  of  this 
town  that  have  run  through  the  sandy  cover  to  this 
cracked,  faulty,  and  much-pierced  lime-rock  floor?  In 
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this  town  a  school-house  may  draw  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  pupils  from  no  great  space  on  this  sandy  cover. 
T  he  space  need  not  be  sewered  much,  nor  paved  at 
all.  What  kind  of  a  water-supply  may  Ire  expected 
from  a  well  in  the  school-yard,  even  though  it  pierce 
the  lime-rock? 

If  crop  reports  are  true,  certain  consumers  will  soon 
find  one  item  of  the  cost  of  buildings  less  distasteful. 
L  nless  the  immense  flax  crop  can  be  so  manipulated 
as  to  neutralize  the  general  course  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  linseed  oil  prices  must  soon  take  a  downward 
course.  Possibly  a  shortage  in  the  Russian  crop  may 
lead  to  American  shipments  to  cover  a  wider  area  than 
usual,  but  otherwise  a  very  great  surplus  is  predicted 
here.  Linseed  oil  prices  have  their  curious  features  as 
affecting  the  ultimate  consumer.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how,  with  oil  ranging  from  25c  to  80c  per  gallon  at  re¬ 
tail  in  barrel  lots  within  the  last  three  years,  retail 
prices  of  linoleum,  of  varnishes,  and  of  good  grades 
of  ready-mixed  paints  have  kept  the  even  tenor  of  their 
several  ways.  The  retailer  is  favored  by  cheap  oil, 
because,  as  it  is  sold  at  many  points,  he  makes  nothing 
any  way,  and  he  is  naturally  grateful  for  conditions 
that  permit  him  to  make  nothing  with  the  least  capital. 
The  painter  likes  to  have  cheap  oil,  for  it  enables  him 
the  more  easily  to  compete  with  the  ready-mixed 
paints.  Whoever  is  shrewd  enough  to  use  the  mixed 
paints  sold  in  paste  form  also  gets  the  benefit  of  low- 
priced  oil.  The  fellow  who  thinks  he  can  paint  his 
own  work,  but  is  doubtful  as  to  his  ability  to  mix 
paints,  buys  such  as  are  ready  mixed,  and  he  would 
seem  to  be  obliged  to  buy  when  the  ingredients  are 
dear,  in  order  to  get  his  money’s  worth.  That  he  ever 
gets  his  money's  worth  is  denied  by  many  a  painter, 
who  preaches  “lead  and  oil,”  for  the  reason  that  the 
"ready-mixed"  goods  tempt  so  many  to  dispense  with 
his  services.  We  trust  no  reader  will  fail  to  remark 
our  skill  and  self-denial  in  going  so  far  without  saying 
a  word  about  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  great 
rival  paints. 

As  to  building  prices  in  the  West  generally,  it  is  be¬ 
coming  evident  here  and  there  that  they  have  advanced 
beyond  the  safety  point  and  are  checking  enterprise. 
The  cause  of  this  falling  off  at  points  seems  to  be  not 
so  much  the  high  prices  of  materials,  noticeably  those 
produced  by  “combines,”  as  the  antics  of  some  con¬ 
tractors  and  labor  unions,  or  groups.  Not  that  these 
are  more  culpable,  but  they  come  more  directly  into 
contact  with  the  man  who  wants  to  build,  and  the 
course  of  some  of  them  is  a  continual  reminder  of  the 
ancient  owner  of  the  fowl  that  laid  golden  eggs.  Build¬ 
ing  activity  in  the  West,  it  must  be  remembered,  has 
very  little  in  common  with  the  great  “boom"  that  cul¬ 
minated  late  in  the  '8o’s,  when  almost  any  kind  of  a 
building  could  be  put  up  on  the  faith  that  some  one 
would  be  found  who  would  loan  the  money  to  pay  for 
it.  Compared  with  that  time  there  is  now  very  little 


speculative  building,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  everv  one 
who  is  thinking  of  building  to  be  carried  off  his  feet 
by  the  current  of  building  activity.  Men  who  build 
for  investment  have  a  habit  of  counting  the  cost,  and 
when  they  run  against  items  that  are  manifestly  ab¬ 
surdly  high  they  wait. 

Children,  and  others,  used  to  be  told  of  the  kincr 
who  boastfully  showed  his  hoard  of  gold  to  a  sage, 
who  said:  "One  day  shall  come  a  king  with  more  and 
better  iron  than  thou,  and  he  shall  take  thy  gold  from 
thee."  Around  the  greatest  of  lakes  lies  a  kingdom 
with  more  and  better  iron  in  its  hills  than  may  be 
found  elsewhere.  1  he  people  of  this  kingdom  were 
on  a  time  digging  their  ores  and  were  making  of  them 
iron  according  to  their  needs  in  workshops.  They 
made  great  beams  in  a  new  and  better  way  than  others, 
and  they  made  smaller  irons  in  their  shops,  according 
to  their  needs.  Then  came  the  men  with  erolden 
hoards,  and  closed  these  shops  and  carried  these  ores 
a  thousand  miles  and  sold  to  the  people  of  this  king¬ 
dom  such  iron  as  they  must  have  at  double  price. 

-+-  *  * 

A  mono  the  first  fruits  of  the  movement  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  “Insurance  Engineering  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  promoted  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  and  in 
charge  of  Prof.  Charles  L.  Norton,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  are  reports  of  tests  of 
so-called  "fire-proofing"  processes  for  treating  wood. 
1  hese  tests  did  not  cover  a  wide  range,  in  fact,  were 
largely  confined  to  woods  furnished  by  three  of  six 
leading  companies  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  woods 
to  increase  their  fire-resisting  properties.  Only  one  of 
the  six,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  have  made  broad  claims 
as  to  the  absolutely  fire-proof  character  of  its  goods. 
1  he  tests  were  conducted  in  several  ways,  so  as  to  be, 
if  not  conclusive,  at  least  instructive.  As  reported  by 
the  journals  devoted  to  insurance  engineering,  which 
gives  much  space  to  these  trials,  opinions  of  disinter¬ 
ested  people  whose  judgment  is  worth  considering 
varied  in  no  great  degree,  Prof.  Norton  and  Mr.  At¬ 
kinson  not  being  able  to  see  any  great  value  in  the 
processes,  while  Prof.  Woolson,  of  Columbia  College, 
was  willing  to  give  the  several  treatments  credit  for 
fire-retarding  cjualities  of  some  value.  The  three  pro¬ 
cesses  tried,  one  of  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is 
largely  used  by  the  government  in  naval  construction, 
vary  somewhat  in  efficiency;  but  while  the  treated 
woods  flame  less  readily  than  those  not  treated,  speci¬ 
mens  furnished  by  any  of  the  companies  make  pretty 
good  fuel,  while  flaming  less  they  “glow”  easily.  Small 
sticks  of  treated  woods  supported  at  ends  and  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  heat  of  a  Bunsen  flame,  were  destroyed  quite 
easily,  although  they  did  not  break  quite  so  soon  in  any 
case  as  did  the  untreated  woods.  Incidentally  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  treated  woods  acquired  undesirable 
qualities  that  might,  under  some  circumstances,  more 
than  offset  any  gain  in  value  from  added  fire-resisting 
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properties.  Prof.  Norton  found  treated  pieces  more 
brittle,  and  it  was  told  that  saws  and  other  tools  used 
on  them  rusted  over  night.  If  such  corrosion  is  per¬ 
sistent,  what  is  to  become  of  work  dependent  upon 
nails,  anchors,  and  the  like  to  keep  these  treated  woods 
in  place? 

The  reports  hint  at  less  thorough  trials  of  processes, 
which  consisted  of  simply  coating  the  surface  instead 
of  forcing  chemicals  into  the  wood,  and  these  super¬ 
ficial  processes  seem  to  have  stood  certain  tests  better 
than  those  receiving  the  more  extended  attention.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  continued  efforts  may  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  Station  some  process  which  its  man¬ 
agers  may  recommend.  As  the  case  now  stands  every 
advance  in  methods  for  substituting  inflammable  ma¬ 
terials  for  wood  in  construction  is  to  be  hailed,  while 
a  successful  surface  treatment  that  can  be  applied  to 
timbers  already  built  in  would  probably  be  worth  far 
more  than  one  which  involves  treatment  of  the  wood 
in  factories  by  impregnating  the  whole,  d  reatment 
of  wood  in  factories  by  impregnation  must  be  attended 
with  considerable  expense,  and  before  this  is  incurred 
the  situation  should  be  carefully  canvassed  to  see  if  a 
substitute  for  wood  may  not  be  found  that  is  practi¬ 
cable  and  within  cost  limitations.  As  to  superficial 
treatments,  there  are  some  situations  where  freshly 
slaked  lime,  applied  hot,  if  possible,  is  of  value,  not 
only  as  a  disinfectant,  but  as  a  retarder  of  fire.  It  has 
been  the  habit  of  some  constructors  to  use  in  place 
of  a  large  solid  beam,  two  pieces  bolted  together,  each 
with  one-half  the  cross  section  of  the  large  beam. 
This  has  made  the  lumber  bill  somewhat  easier  to  fill, 
and  lias  given  a  chance  to  season  the  timbers  better 
before  placing  in  the  building,  avoiding  season  checks 
to  some  extent ;  but  recent  fires  have  shown  these 
made-up  beams  to  be  dangerous,  because  inevitable 
shrinkage  and  warping  separates  the  halves  in  places 
so  that  fire  will  work  between,  and  as  the  streams  of 
water  that  readily  put  out  the  fire  of  the  exposed  parts 
cannot  reach  between  the  halves,  the  beam  is  de¬ 
stroyed  from  within.  Thorough  coating  with  hot 
whitewash  of  such  sides  of  these  half-beams  as  will  be 
concealed  by  bolting  together,  by  laying  the  plank 
flooring  and  by  walling  in  or  framing  the  ends,  might 
not  only  disinfect  these  ends  of  all  germs  like  that  pro¬ 
ducing  dry-rot,  but  might  sufficiently  protect  the  point 
from  fire. 


Some  people  who  read  that  about  good  roads  have 
been  at  me  to  know  how  it  was  that  neither  Mr.  Iloz, 
young  Martin  nor  my  father  mentioned  my  present 
employer.  Probably  he  had  run  away  from  home  lie- 
fore  they  knew  old  man  Pecksniff,  in  which  case  nei¬ 
ther  the  old  man  nor  Merry  nor  Cherry  would  have 
mentioned  him.  At  any  rate  1  made  up  my  mind  to 
see  how  he  would  stand  it  himself  if  I  took  leave  of 
him  for  a  day  without  asking.  lie  took  on  a  lot,  it  was 


unprecedented,  and  all  that;  but  I  wouldn't  have 
missed  seeing  the  men  make  paving-stones,  let  alone 
the  other  work,  for  twice  the  fuss  he  made.  For  one 
thing,  it  showed  me  to  be  true  what  we  hear  now  and 
then, — that  it  takes  more  skill  to  use  a  hammer  right 
than  any  other  tool.  Channelers  and  pneumatic  drills 
and  saws  and  crunchers,  if  that’s  what  they  are  called, 
are  all  right  in  their  way,  but  if  a  fellow  is  out  to  see 
something  reallv  interesting,  let  him  watch  the  men 
make  paving  stones. 

The  most  shapeless  piece  of  hard  stone  is  brought  t; 
a  man  who  works  only  with  hammers,  not  even  any¬ 
thing  to  measure  with  but  the  eye.  He  hits  it  a  few 
blows  with  a  sledge  sort  of  a  hammer,  with  a  blunt 
chisely  edge,  turns  it  over,  gives  it  a  thump  or  two, 
and  it  splits  as  true  as  a  slate.  The  odd  part  is,  that 
the  plane  he  splits  it  on  seems  to  have  no  relation  to 
the  lay  of  it  in  the  quarry  nor  to  the  way  nature  threw 
it  together;  but  it  is  the  place  he  wants  to  split  it,  that 
is  all.  Well,  the  big  stone  is  in  just  about  the  size 
of  paving  stones  while  you  wait,  and  he  takes  a  ham¬ 
mer  and  with  a  trifle  of  spalling  he  turns  out  paving 
stones  without  a  mark  of  face  or  sides,  varying  no¬ 
where  a  half-inch  in  thickness,  the  face  as  flat  and 
square  as  you  would  want.  Some  men  will  turn  these 
out  up  to  300  a  day. 

I  can  see  now  why  it  was  that  the  Chicago  stone¬ 
cutters  made  such  a  row  about  that  stone  out  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  state,  and  over  the  line  in 
South  Dakota,  that  quartzite  that  is  so  much  harder 
than  anything  Pharaoh  had  about  him.  The  people 
out  in  those  quarries  knew  well  enough  that  they  nev¬ 
er  could  cut  the  stone  with  anything  of  the  nature  of 
point  or  chisel  for  less  than  two  or  three  times  what 
other  cut  stone  cost,  but  they  found  out  what  they 
could  do  with  hammers  and  they  went  about  contract¬ 
ing  for  quarry-faced  ashlar  where  the  requirements  for 
joints  were  not  too  strict.  Perhaps  the  making  of 
paving  stones  taught  them  how.  When  the  Chicago 
stone-cutters  saw  what  was  going  on,  they  said,  "Here, 
this  isn't  stone-cutting,  this  isn’t  even  building,  this 
is  paving.  We  are  not  going  to  work  on  buildings  that 
are  paved  on  the  sides,  and  when  we  quit  the  other 
building  trades  will  quit."  Those  were  the  times  when 
a  declaration  of  that  kind  passed  at  par,  too,  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Mr.  Hayes  may  have  let  them  “spall”  the  quartzite 
for  that  big  church  on  Grant  street, — 1  never  noticed, 
—he  did  a  clever  thing  at  any  rate  when  he  trimmed 
his  openings  with  a  toolable  stone. 

But  to  go  back  to  Sandstone-on- Kettle-River.  We 
climbed  around  in  places  intended  for  goats,  and  if 
there  had  been  almost  any  other  kind  of  stone  there 
these  ways  would  have  to  be  mended  or  left  to  the 
goats,  but  if  you  have  ever  seen  steps  of  this  stone  in 
winter  in  town,  you  have  noticed  that  they  arc  the  kind 
that  don  t  let  you  slip,  either  the  first  winter  or  the 
tenth,  i  here  is  one  other  stone  that  is  about  as  good 
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in  this  respect,  and  that  grows  by  the  Erie  Canal  in 
Western  New  York,  and  is  known  in  several  states 
where  it  is  used  as  Medina  stone,  if  these  sand  stone 
people  would  only  exert  themselves  to  get  in  some 
down-town  sidewalks,  there  would  be  plenty  of  calls 
for  more  after  the  first  winter. 

— Mr.  Pinch,  [r. 


1  he  structure  which  will  shelter  examples  of  vari¬ 
ous  industries  at  the-  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  will  cover  an  area  of  14 
acres  and  will  be  executed  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
style  of  architecture.  It  will  contain  two  interior 
courts,  embracing  together  an  area  of  121,000  square 
feet,  so  that  the  net  area  of  building  under  roof  will  be 
448,000  square  feet,  or  slightly  over  10  acres.  The  north 
front  of  the  building  is  formed  by  two  straight  lines, 
each  600  feet  in  length,  meeting  at  the  center  of  the 
building  in  a  projecting  angle  of  150  degrees.  The 
south  front  is  parallel  to  the  north  one  and  is  of  two 
lengths  of  about  460  feet  each.  The  exterior  of  the 
structure  shows  a  continuous  colonnade,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  west  front  and  west  half  of  the  north 
front.  The  architectural  features  of  the  building  in- 
elude  corner  pavilions,  monumental  entrances  at  the 
east  and  west  fronts,  smaller  turrets  flanking  the  main 
tower  and  dome,  which  is  to  be  350  feet  in  height,  a 
portico  in  front  of  the  main  tower  and  an  open  colon¬ 
naded  screen  of  segmental  circular  design  in  front  of 
the  dome. 


An  Eastern  Architect  and  a  Western  Building. 

The  following  article  recently  appeared  in  one  of  our 
leading  exchanges,  and  although  there  may  have  been 
a  time  when  some  western  town  would  do  such  dis¬ 
graceful  thing  as  indicated  in  this  item,  that  period  has 
passed,  and  we  now  seriously  doubt  whether  there 
is  a  single  place  in  the  entire  west  where  this  fraudu¬ 
lent  kind  of  work  would  be  even  thought  of : 

“I  happened  to  be  out  west,”  said  a  Pittsburg  archi¬ 
tect,  ‘“when  a  certain  town  decided  to  erect  a  city-hall. 
Architects  were  invited  to  send  in  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions,  and,  although  I  hadn’t  fully  decided  to  compete, 
I  dropped  in  on  a  boss  alderman  one  day  to  secure 
some  information.  I  had  been  told  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  ring,  and  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  discover 
that  such  information  was  correct.  We  had  scarcely 
passed  a  dozen  words,  when  he  said : 

“  ‘Mr.  Blank,  this  building  is  to  cost  $800,000.’ 

“  ‘Yes.’ 

“  ‘And  there  must  be  at  least  $200,000  to  divide  up 
among  the  pickings.’ 

“  ‘Yes.’ 

“  ‘Can  you  plan  an  $800,000  building  which  will 
yield  $200,000  worth  of  pickings?’ 

“  ‘I  have  never  done  so.’ 

“  ‘Then  don’t  begin  here.  You'd  not  only  muddle 
vour  own  plans  and  specifications,  but  you’d  tempt  us 
to  steal  your  whack  of  the  stealings,  and  we  want  to 
get  out  of  it  with  a  little  honor  left  to  tackle  some  oth¬ 
er  job  with.  Try  a  railroad,  water  job  or  something 
easy,  and  good  morning  to  you.’  ” 


B\  GEORGE  E.  BERTRAND, 
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Romanesque  Churches. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  city 
of  Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world.  All 
of  those  portions  of  the  three  continents  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  the  barbarous  island  of  Britain  in  the  far  west 
beyond  the  province  of  Gaul,  and  the  kingdoms  beyond 
Jerusalem  in  the  remote  east,  were  subject  to  her  do¬ 
minion.  She  levied  upon  these  vast  territories  the 
tribute  of  their  arms,  treasure,  and  harvests-,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  gave  them  her  laws,  letters,  and  discipline. 

At  that  time  all  that  was  potent  in  the  advancement 
of  the  human  race  either  emanated  from  or  gravitated 
towards  Rome.  The  early  struggles  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  Christian  sect  took  place  mainly  within  the  Ro¬ 
man  dominions.  It  was  alien  to  the  institution  of  pa¬ 
ganism,  and  it  would  be  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
that,  in  order  to  supplant  the  influence  of  the  pagan  be¬ 
lief,  it  would  seek  to  establish  itself  firmly  and  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  great  center  of  paganism,  from  which  all 
enlightening  influences  radiated. 

It  was  natural  that  the  early  Christians  should  make 
their  greatest  efforts  and  suffer  their  greatest  sacrifices 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  where  the  population  was  at  once 
the  most  advanced  in  the  culture  of  the  age,  and  the 
most  debauched  in  the  degrading  rites  of  paganism. 
It  was  natural  that  in  their  inspired  zeal  for  the  saving 
of  their  fellow  men,  they  should  bear  to  be  hunted  like 
wild  animals  and  compelled  to  hide  in  the  caverns  un¬ 
der  the  city,  when  they  might  have  worshipped  with 
greater  security  elsewhere. 

If  the  imperial  sanction  could  be  gained  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  new  faith  in  Rome,  the  Christians  would  ob¬ 
tain  a  point  of  departure  for  the  promulgation  of  the 
faith,  which  no  other  vantage  ground  could  as  speedily 
accomplish. 

The  early  Christians  of  Rome  were  no  doubt,  prin¬ 
cipally  Romans  by  descent,  by  birth,  and  by  training. 

I  hey  spoke  the  same  language,  and  had  the  same  man¬ 
ners,  the  same  habits  of  thought,  and  the  same  ideals 
outside  of  their  religious  belief,  as  their  pagan  fellows. 

I  pon  receiving  official  recognition  and  emerging 
from  the  seclusion  in  which  they  had  been  forced  by 
the  hatred  of  existing  institutions,  they  would  select 
from  among  the  public  buildings  then  in  common  use, 
those  best  adapted  for  the  performance  of  their  reli- 
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gious  ceremonies.  There  were  no  buildings  in  Rome 
which  could  be  found  more  suited  to  their  purpose 
than  the  basilicas  or  halls  of  justice.  As  Ferguson 
says:  "The  bishops  naturally  took  the  place  previous¬ 
ly  occupied  by  the  praetor  or  quaestor,  the  presbyters 
those  of  the  assessors.  1  he  altar  in  front  of  the  apse, 
where  the  pious  heathens  poured  out  libations  at  the 
commencement  and  conclusion  of  all  important  busi¬ 
ness,  served  equally  for  the  celebration  of  Christian 
rites,  and  with  the  fewest  possible  changes,  either  in 
the  form  of  the  ceremonies  or  in  the  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  therein,  the  basilica  of  the  heathen  be¬ 
came  the  ecclesia  or  place  of  assembly  of  the  early 
Christian  community.” 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  buildings  erected  later 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  worship  had 
their  prototypes  in  the  Roman  basilicas. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  before  the 
settlement  of  the  Gothic  barbarians  in  southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  church  architecture  of  Spain,  southern 
France,  and  Italy,  where  the  Latin  racial  characteris¬ 
tics  predominated,  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Roman  basilica.  It  was  lacking  in  the  studied  refine¬ 
ments  of  its  pagan  prototypes,  but  the  boldness  and 


vigor  and  freedom  of  its  treatment  of  mass  indicated 
the  transition  which  was  taking  place  in  thought  and 
feeling  from  the  old  ideals  to  the  new. 

It  was  essentially  a  physical  expression  in  construc¬ 
tional  form.  The  horizontal  lines  of  the  classical  styles 
still  predominated,  but  without  the  refining  touch  of 
antique  culture.  If  the  early  church  builders  felt  the 
inspiration  of  the  new  ideals  of  life,  they  had  not  yet 
found  an  intelligible  medium  through  which  to  give  it 
expression.  They  still  endeavored  to  convey  their 
thoughts  in  the  language  they  knew,  but  their  vocab¬ 
ulary  was  lacking.  It  was  impossible  that  a  medium 
of  expression  which  had  gradually  developed  and  crys¬ 
tallized  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  mythology  and  an  art 
which  dealt  mainly  with  the  physical  and  intellectual 
aspects  of  nature  and  human  existence,  should  express 
the  great  devotional  ecstacy  that  subordinated  the  flesh 
and  all  its  manifestations  in  any  form,  to  an  exalted 
spirituality. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  style  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  or  Romanesque  church  was  a  provincial  dialect 
of  the  magnificent  and  sumptuous  diction  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  and  classical  age ;  a  language  whose  utmost  pow¬ 
er  could  only  depict  the  attributes  of  the  pagan  gods, 
whose  characteristics  were  essentially  physical  and 
human.  It  was  a  language  of  form  confined  in  its  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  classical  ideals  of  life;  a  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  which  the  horizontal  lines  predominated, 
and  which  could  not  extend  above  the  horizon,  which 
joins  the  intellectual  and  physical  in  art  expression. 

Judged  from  the  classical  standpoint,  the  Roman¬ 
esque  churches  of  southern  Europe  represent  the  deca¬ 
dence  of  a  style  which  found  its  fitting  expression  in 
the  magnificent  public  buildings  and  temples  of  Rome ; 
a  style  expressive  of  power;  weight,  pressure,  and  nec¬ 
essarily  unable  to  express  the  purely  spiritual  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  new  life.  It  was  a  fugitive  remnant  of  a 
style  which  had  eminently  served  its  purpose  as  a  me¬ 
dium  of  expression  of  a  civilization  which  was  slowly 
crumbling  to  decay,  and  whose  form-language  was  in¬ 
adequate  for  a  society  whose  moral  and  religious  ideals 
had  become  so  totally  different. 

While  the  Romanesque  builders  still  involuntarily 
planned  and  constructed  in  accordance  with  pagan  tra¬ 
dition,  yet  the  absence  of  the  old  forms  of  studied 
conventional  ornament,  and  the  presence  of  a  growing 
profusion  of  crude  naturalistic  forms  of  animals  and 
plants,  drawn  fresh  from  the  earth,  which  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  source  of  all  form  symbolism,  was  the  unmistak¬ 
able  indication  of  the  budding  germs  of  a  new  flora 
of  art,  which  was  later  to  develop  into  the  perfect  and 
distinct  devotional  form  expression  of  the  middle  ages. 


The  designs  for  the  Mining  and  Metallurgy  building 
for  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  by  Theodore  C.  Link, 
architect,  has  been  completed.  The  building  is  to  be 
the  same  size  as  the  Liberal  Arts  building,  750  wide  by 
525  feet  long. 


COMMERCIAL  CLUB  BUILDING,  Duluth,  Minn. 

FHERKER  UROS..  Owners. 

JOHN  R-de  Waarri,  Architect,  Duluth. 
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Red  Wing  Produces  One=Half  of  Minnesota’s  Clay  Products. 

According  to  the  government  census  reports  on 
clay  products  and  manufactures,  Red  Wing  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  producing  fully  one-half  of  the  output 
of  the  state  of  Minnesota. 

An  unsatisfactory  condition  is  shown  in  clay  work¬ 
ing,  not  only  in  Minnesota,  but  throughout  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  the  capital  invested  in  1900  and  the 
output  being  several  per  cent  less  than  in  the  year 
1890,  but  this,  the  census  report  explains,  was  due  to 
the  hard  times  of  1893,  which  closed  the  brick  yards. 
The  brick  industry,  according  to  the  census  report,  is 
the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  hard  times  and  the  last 
to  recover. 

But  Red  Wing  has  not  been  affected  by  the  general 
decline.  While  the  remainder  of  the  state  has  been 
going  backward,  Red  Wing  has  more  than  doubled 
its  clay  manufactures,  a  fact  which  is  indicated  in  the 
figures  of  the  report. 

The  big  falling  off  in  clay-working  in  ten  years  has 
been  in  the  manufacture  of  common  brick,  which  has 
decreased  from  a  value  of  $1,089,468  in  1890  to  $753,- 
825  in  1900.  The  manufacture  of  pressed  and  fancy 
brick  shows  increase  in  quantity,  though  a  decrease  in 
value.  The  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  has  come  up 
from  practically  nothing  in  1890  to  nearly  $200,000  in 
1900,  and  here  is  where  Red  Wing  helps  out  the  state 
at  large  in  keeping  up  its  reputation  among  clay  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  business  of  the  pot¬ 
teries  of  the  state  is  not  shown,  but  the  product  for 
1900  is  given  at  $206,300.  The  number  of  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  clay  industries  in  the  state  is  1,276  in 
1900,  against  2,238  in  1890.  The  falling  off  is  explained 
as  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  machinery. 


Besides  making  appropriations  for  the  erection  of 
185  new  government  buildings,  Uncle  Sam  has  decided 
to  enlarge  and  repair  some  fifty-eight  old  buildings, 
and  congress  has  consented  to  increase  the  cost  of 
several  others  now  under  construction,  this  being  nec¬ 
essary  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  materials  and 
labor.  Some  of  the  new  buildings  are  to  be  models  in 
their  way;  notably  the  new  postoffice  for  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  time  for  the  com¬ 
ing  exposition.  Extensive  enlargement  and  repairs 
are  to  be  made  on  the  old  government  building  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  which  was  occupied  by  Jefferson  Davis  and 
the  confederate  secretary  of  the  treasury  during  the 
civil  war.  In  Cleveland  the  site  for  a  new  government 
building  has  been  changed  in  order  to  harmonize  with 
a  plan  for  grouping  all  the  public  structures  between 
the  lake  and  the  square.  The  city  is  to  build  a  new 
court-house,  a  city  hall,  an  art  gallery,  an  auditorium 
and  a  public  library,  and  congress  has  consented  to 
change  the  location  of  the  federal  building  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  system  of  the  group.  Supervising 
Architect  Baylor  has  recently  been  in  Minneapolis  to 
plan  repairs  for  our  antiquated  and  out-grown  buildinm 


German  Excavations  at  Baalbek. 

By  George  C.  Doolittle. 

Every  traveler  in  the  Holy  Land  visits,  if  possible, 
the  vast  ruins  of  the  ancient  Roman  city  of  Heliopolis. 
It  is  situated  at  Baalbek,  a  small  modern  Syrian  town, 
usurper  of  the  former  dignity  and  grandeur  of  its 
ruined  predecessor.  In  the  autumn  of  1898  came  a 
royal  tourist,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  whose  immense 
retinue  and  equipment  for  tent  life  filled  the  town  with 
splendor  and  unwonted  activity,  almost  a  repetition  of 
old  Roman  days.  Among  other  ceremonies  was  the 
unveiling  of  a  tablet  inside  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
commemorative  of  his  visit.  '  On  one-half  the  marble 
slab  are  sentiments  in  German  with  the  roval  German 
crest.  In  the  parallel  column  is  the  same  in  Arabic, 
hut  surmounted  by  the  Sultan's  monogram.  Queer 
combination, — Jupiter,  Abdul  Hamid,  and  William! 


The  Quarry  before  recent  excavations,  with  ruins  of  Baalbek  in  distance 


Some  good  archeological  results,  however,  have 
sprung  from  this  triumvirate,  for  the  Sultan  was 
pleased  to  grant  to  the  Emperor  permission  to  exca¬ 
vate  in  the  mighty  ruins.  I  his  the  Ivaiser’s  men  are 
doing  with  characteristic  Teuton  patience  and  thor¬ 
oughness.  A  competent  corps  of  engineers  has  been 
sent  to  Baalbek  (largely  at  royal  expense),  and  the 
partial  results  of  their  work  after  two  years  of  exca¬ 
vation  are  extremely  interesting.  They  have  made 
most  careful  and  accurate  drawings  of  the  ground  plan 
on  each  level,  as  they  have  cleared  away  the  debris. 
1  he  position  of  each  important  stone  and  column,  just 
where  it  fell  and  even  the  angle  at  which  it  lay,  has 
been  noted  on  the  diagrams.  Their  restoration  draw- 
ings,  revised  and  corrected  as  further  operations  have 
brought  to  their  hand  added  knowledge  and  details, 
are  marvels  of  carefulness  and  reveal  what  must  have 
been  the  magnificence  of  the  great  temple  area  and 
structures. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  traverse  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  ruins  with  the  chief  engi¬ 
neer,  plans  and  restorations  in  hand.  The  area  of 
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the  operations  is  immense,  but  this  does  not  daunt 
German  persistence.  Plots  of  ground  surrounding  the 
ruins  have  been  purchased  and  filled  with  debris, — 
earth  and  stones.  Temporary  tracks  for  moving  the 


dump-carts  have  been  laid  in  all  directions,  and  so 
great  is  the  amount  of  rubbish  removed  that  it  has  en¬ 
tirely  changed  the  contour  of  the  surrounding  district 
and  panorama. 


View  of  principal  ruins  of  Baalbek,  The  smaller  and  foremost  Temple  of  which  the  cella  and  portions  of  the  peristyle  remain  standing  is  228  feet  long. 


The  change  within  the  ruins  is  commensurate  with 
the  labor  bestowed.  The  great  temples  originally 
stood  upon  this  vast  area.  The  larger,  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  consists  of  four  distinct  sections  of  varying 
size,  from  east  to  west.  The  first  is  the  grand  portico, 
reached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps.  It  is  a  rectangle, 
originally  with  twelve  columns  in  front ;  the  whole 
portico  is  now  filled  with  debris.  Two  Latin  inscrip¬ 
tions  announce  that  this  great  temple  was  erected  and 
dedicated  by  Antoninus  Pius  and  Julia  Domna  (hence 
about  190  A.  D.).  Excavations  in  this  portico  are  now 
in  progress,  though  so  recently  begun  that  no  results 
can  be  tabulated.  Behind  this,  and  connected  by  a 
triple  doorway  whose  portals  are,  respectively,  io,  23, 
and  10  feet  wide,  is  the  hexagonal  court,  where  the 
engineers  have  done  some  excellent  work.  They  have 
uncovered  a  large  hexagonal  paved  floor,  several  feet 
lower  than  the  other  level,  surrounded  by  steps  (also 
preserving  the  hexagonal  outline).  Several  stone 
altars  were  found  among  the  rubbish,  their  bases  so 
cut  as  to  fit  exactly  over  the  edge  of  the  highest  step. 
On  all  sides  of  this  court,  except  the  western,  which 
was  open  to  the  next  division,  were  shell-shaped  niches 
and  lateral  chambers.  Passing  eastward  to  the  im¬ 
mense  square  entrance  court  of  the  temple  proper,  the 


observer  is  in  an  area  450  feet  long  by  360  feet  wide. 
Here  the  excavations  have  brought  to  light  the  origin¬ 
al  Roman  altar,  upon  which  sacrifices  were  offered  be¬ 
fore  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The 
Christian  emperor,  Theodosius  (about  285  A.  D.), 
thought  to  efface  this  heathen  altar  by  building  upon 
it  a  large  basilica.  The  foundations  of  the  church 
have  been  carefully  traced  by  the  Germans,  though 
they  were  largely  removed  in  uncovering  the  altar 
area  and  the  grand  series  of  wide  steps  leading  up  to 
the  temple  level.  This  mighty  edifice  was  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle  of  nineteen  columns  on  each  side  and 
ten  at  the  ends  of  these,  but  only  six  now  remain,  the 
glory  of  Baalbek.  Sixty  feet  high,  with  Corinthian 
capitals,  surmounted  by  their  entablature,  these  great 
pillars  tower  above  all  else. 

Surrounding  the  temple  and  its  peristyle,  on  the 
north,  west,  and  south,  is  a  strange  enclosing  wall, 
made  of  the  giant  stones  which  have  rendered  Baal¬ 
bek  famous.  These  walls  on  the  north  and  west  are  • 
fully  exposed.  But  the  south  wall  lies  buried  under  a 
vast  pile  of  debris.  To  prove  the  theory  of  this  sur¬ 
rounding  wall  the  Germans  have  excavated  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  29  feet  from  the  peristyle,  and  have  come  upon 
just  such  gigantic  blocks  as  form  the  wall  upon  the 
other  two  sides. 
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Much  smaller  than  the  mighty  sun  temple,  al¬ 
though  itself  228  feet  long,  it  was  roofed  over,  and  had 
a  peristyle  all  about  it.  This  consisted  originally  of 
fifteen  columns  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and 
eight  at  the  rear  towards  the  west,  and  also  eight  at 
the  front.  The  portal  was  guarded  by  a  double  row 
of  columns,  each  ending  in  one  beautifully  fluted.  This 
work  was  Corinthian  in  style,  very  elaborate  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  1  he  ceiling  between  the  surrounding  peristyle 
and  the  cella  was  elaborately  enriched  with  a  paneling 
containing  the  figures  of  gods  and  emporers,  alternat¬ 
ing.  I  hese  panels  were  contrived  to  fill  in  a  beautiful 
geometrical  framework  all  profusely  carved. 

I  he  engineers  have  removed  the  rubbish  from  this 
peristyle,  have  strengthened  some  of  the  column’s,  and 
secured  from  falling  the  famous  leaning  column  on 
the  south  side  of  the  temple.  Work  at  the  great  por¬ 
tal  of  the  temple  has  wrought  marked  changes.  For 
many  years  the  central  stone  of  the  lintel  over  this 

Photo  by  our  correspondent,  showing  an  inner  wall  of  the  Temple  of  J  upiter,  the  Sultankaiserlicherstein  and  the  lost  art  of  using  engaged  half  columns  with  effect. 

A  stone  70  feet 
long,  14  feet  thick, 
and  13  feet  wide  can¬ 
not  be  easily  hid. 

This  vast  temple 
area  from  east  to 
west,  with  its  porti¬ 
co,  two  courts  and 
temple  proper,  was 
open  to  the  sky,  and 
worshippers  stand¬ 
ing  under  the  great 
central  doorway  at 
the  eastern  portico 
could  look  clear 
across  to  the  resplen- 
dant  Temple  of  the 
Sun. 

Operations  before 
the  portal  of  the 
smaller  temple — the 
Temple  of  Jupiter — 
have  brought  to  light 
a  vast  double  series 
of  steps  and  plat¬ 
forms,  reaching  from 
the  great  portal  far 
before  it  alongside 
the  walls  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Sun.  For 
centuries  this  great 
plaza  has  been  bur¬ 
ied  under  rubbish,  a 
wall  built  across  it 
in  one  place,  and  a 
Turkish  fortification 
jutting  over  and  up¬ 
on  it.  The  Temple 
of  Jupiter  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of 
archeological  re¬ 
mains  in  all  Syria. 

Great  Portal  of  the  Temple  of  J  upiter  as  it  appeared  before  the  visit  of  our  correspondent.  This  Portal  was  21  ft.  4  in.  wide. 
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great  portal,  a  sort  of  great  key-stone,  which  had  slip¬ 
ped  down  four  or  five  feet,  has  been  kept  from  falling 
out  by  a  stone  pier  built  under  it.  Norftthis  has  been 
raised  to  position  and  securely  fastened,  and  the  un¬ 
sightly  stone  prop  removed.  Thus  has  disappeared 
one  of  the  items  found  in  every  guide-book.  Tourists 
may  miss  it,  but  they  will  never  regret  its  absence. 
Once  more  the  portal  appears  in  its  entirety  21  feet  in 
width,  a  gem  of  elaborately  wrought  carved  work, 
with  vines,  garlands,  and  figures  in  lavish  profusion. 
Now  that  the  key-stone  has  been  raised  and  the  ugly 
prop  removed,  its  decorations  can  again  be  studied. 
On  the  under  side  is  the  figure  of  an  eagle  with  out¬ 
stretched  wings,  holding  in  its  talons  a  stafif,  and  in  its 
beak  long  garlands,  held  at  the  other  ends  by  cupids  or 
genii.  This  great  portal  is  flanked  by  piers  or  wall 
masses  large  enough  to  inclose  stairways  leading  to 
the  top  of  the  walls  and  originally  to  the  roof. 

The  interior  walls  of  the  temple  are  ornamented 
with  fluted  half-columns  surmounted  by  exquisite  Cor¬ 
inthian  capitals,  and  the  interstices  occupied  by  a  dou¬ 
ble  arrangement  of  niches.  The  Germans  are  attempt¬ 
ing  the  Herculean  task  of  clearing  out  the  interior  of 
the  temple.  They  have  found  that  the  floor  is  nearly 
as  far  below  the  ground  level  as  is  the  top  of  the  walls 
above  it.  Thus  the  great  portal  assumes  its  original 
magnificent  proportions.  The  only  thing  to  suffer  by 
this  mighty  transformation  is  the  memorial  tablet  of 
the  Emperor  and  Sultan.  It  now  reminds  one  of  Bar¬ 
on  Munchausen’s  horse  tied  during  a  great  blizzard 
to  a  church  spire  (mistaken  for  a  hitching-post),  and 
left  hanging  there  after  the  next  morning’s  fierce  sun 
had  melted  the  great  snow-drift.  When  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  shall  have  been  entirely  cleared  of  debris,  and, 
possibly,  the  old  altar  discovered  and  set  in  place,  it 
will  add  wonderfully  to  the  already  grand  interior  of 
the  heathen  temple,  already  the  most  magnificent  and 
beautiful  antiquity  in  all  Syria. 

The  Egyptians  of  all  nations  seemed  to  have  built 
and  planned  with  the  most  exclusive  regard  to  perma¬ 
nence,  says  one  of  the  London  architectural  papers. 
They  designed  to  make  antiquities.  A  dim,  bewildered 
instinct,  a  yearning  after  immortality,  was  the  primum 
mobile  of  all  their  undertakings.  They  preferred  an 
unconscious  existence  in  the  form  of  hideous  mummies 
to  utter  dissolution  ;  they  feared  that  the  bodiless  spirit 
might  lose  its  personal  identity,  and  expected,  or 
wished,  after  the  expiration  of  the  great  cycle,  to  find 
all  that  they  had  left  exactly  as  they  left  it — the  same 
bodies,  the  same  buildings,  the  same  obelisks  pointing 
at  the  same  stars.  Strange  faith — that  the  soul,  after 
all  varieties  of  untried  being,  would  return  to  animate 
a  mummy.  The  Greeks  built  for  beauty,  the  Romans 
for  magnificence,  the  Orientals  for  barbaric  splendor 
(the  Chinese,  indeed,  for  fantastic  finery),  the  Gothic 
nations  for  the  sublimity  of  religious  effect  or  martial 
strength,  a  Dutchman  builds  to  please  himself,  a  sensi¬ 
ble  Englishman  for  convenience,  others  of  that  nation 
to  show  their  wealth  or  their  taste.  But  the  Egyptian 
built  in  defiance  of  time,  or  rather  propitiated  that 
ruthless  power  by  erecting  him  altars  whereon  to  in¬ 
scribe  his  victories  over  all  beside. 


Warm  Air  and  Combination  heating. 

By  E.  H.  Roberts. 

The  comparative  merits  and  scope  of  the  several  sys¬ 
tems  of  heating,  and  their  adaptability  to  different 
classes  of  buildings,  are  subjects  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  study  by  every  architect.  What  the  heart  and 
lungs  are  to  an  individual,  the  heating  and  ventilating 
plant  is  to  a  building.  Each  system  of  heating  has  ad¬ 
vantages  not  shared  by  other  systems,  and  each  has  a 
particular  sphere  of  usefulness,  so  that  what  is  said  in 
this  article  in  favor  of  warm-air  heating  should  not  be 
construed  as  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  value  of  the 
other  systems. 

Under  certain  conditions,  however,  warm-air  heat  is 
not  only  satisfactory,  but  it  is  the  pleasantest  and  most 
convenient,  as  well  as  the  most  economical,  system 
that  can  be  installed  ;  for  example,  a  certain  wholesale 
firm  in  Minneapolis  is  heating  with  a  single  furnace  a 
three-story  store-building,  50x150  feet  in  size,  with 
seventeen,  sixteen,  and  fifteen  foot  ceilings  on  first, 
second,  and  third  floors,  respectively.  The  first  floor  is 
heated  to  seventy  degrees ;  the  second  floor,  from  sixty 
to  sixty-five  degrees,  and  the  third  to  fifty  degrees. 
There  are  altogether  about  360,000  cubic  feet  to  be 
warmed  and  the  heat  is  uniform  and  satisfactory  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  building. 

The  fuel  required  for  the  entire  building  all  last 
winter  cost  one  hundred  and  two  dollars  ($102.00), 
and  the  owner  is  so  well  pleased  that  he  would  not 
exchange  his  furnace  for  the  most  expensive  hot-water 
or  steam  plant. 

To  obtain  such  results  as  this,  certain  conditions  are 
necessary : 

First. — The  building  must  be  so  arranged  that  the 
air  can  circulate  through  every  part  without  recourse 
to  long  basement  pipes. 

Second. — The  apparatus  must  be  so  constructed  as 
to  utilize  every  available  unit  of  heat.  In  this  instance 
there  is  a  preponderance  of  radiating  surface  to  heat¬ 
absorbing  surface  of  over  ten  to  one,  and  a  fire  travel 
of  nearly  forty  linear  feet. 

Third. — The  apparatus  must  be  properly  placed. 
More  furnaces  fail  to  give  satisfaction  because  they 
do  not  meet  this  condition  than  for  any  other  one  rea¬ 
son.  Nothing  connected  with  a  heating-plant  is  more 
important  than  the  proper  location  of  the  furnace  and 
warm-air  registers,  and  the  size  and  arrangement  of 
the  air-supply. 

Fourth.— The  fourth  essential  to  successful  furnace 
heating  is  the  size  of  the  heater.  This  should  be 
amply  large  for  the  work  it  has  to  do,  and  the  result 
will  he  economy  of  fuel  and  greater  durability  of  the 
furnace.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  furnace  should 
be  several  sizes  larger  than  required ;  indeed,  this  is  a 
positive  disadvantage,  but  it  is  easier  to  get  along  with 
a  furnace  which  is  much  too  large  than  one  a  little  too 
small,  just  as  a  man  with  a  No.  7  foot  would  be  more 
comfortable  in  No.  9  shoes  than  a  man  with  a  No.  9 
foot  would  be  in  No.  7  shoes. 
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Aside  from  churches,  where  furnaces  are  almost  uni¬ 
versally  used  and  where  their  superiority  to  other  sys¬ 
tems  is  not  questioned,  the  largest  sphere  of  the  warm- 
air  furnace  is  in  residence  heating,  and  here  it  is  that 
mistakes  are,  perhaps,  most  often  made.  More  skill 
and  judgment  are  required  to  install  a  warm-air  fur¬ 
nace  properly  than  to  put  in  a  steam  or  hot-water 
plant,  because  with  the  latter  the  circulation  of  heat 
is  positive,  and  if  the  pipes  are  properly  graded  there 
is  no  serious  danger  of  failure,  while  the  circulation 
of  the  warm  air  depends  upon  numerous  conditions  not 
always  thoroughly  understood  by  the  average  heating 
contractor.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  an 
experienced  engineer  to  change  over  a  defective  warm- 
air  plant,  and  effect  a  saving  of  from  33  1-3  to  50  per 
cent  in  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed.  Another  point 
to  he  considered  is  convenience  of  operation.  There 
are  some  furnaces  good  enough  as  far  as  heating  ca¬ 
pacity  is  concerned  that  would  try  the  patience  of  Job, 
because  they  are  made  without  any  reference  to  con¬ 
venience  in  starting  fires,  feeding,  shaking,  dumping, 
regulating,  etc. 


d  he  accompanying  cut  shows  a  very  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  the  coil  for  heating  a  kitchen  tank  is 
located  in  an  off-set  at  one  side  of  the  feed-door,  where 
it  is  entirely  out  of  the  way  and  avoids  the  necessity  of 
drilling  or  otherwise  weakening  the  heater.  Every 
furnace  should  be  provided  with  a  direct  draft-damper 
to  give  an  immediate  outlet  for  smoke  and  gas  when 
starting  or  replenishing  fires,  and  when  this  damper 
is  closed  the  smoke  products  should  be  compelled  to 
circulate  far  enough  and  in  such  a  direction  that  everv 
bit  of  available  heat  will  he  utilized. 

\\  hen  such  a  furnace  as  1  have  endeavored  to  de¬ 
scribe,  has  been  properly  placed  in  a  building  adapted 
to  furnace  heating,  there  is  nothing  in  the  line  of  heat- 
ing  apparatus  more  satisfactory  or  more  economical. 

In  comparison  with  other  systems  the  warm-air  fur¬ 
nace  has  the  following  advantages :  The  cost  of  in¬ 


stallation  is  less,  and  the  expense  of  maintainance  is 
as  small,  as,  if  not  less  than,  with  other  systems;  there 
is  no  danger  of  pipes  freezing  or  of  expensive  repairs 
of  any  kind  becoming  necessary.  Furnace  heat  is  also 
more  sanitary,  because  pure  air  is  supplied  to  the 
building  and  more  perfect  ventilation  can  he  obtained. 
Warm-air  registers,  and  particularly  the  new  side- 
wall  registers,  are  usually  less  objectionable  than  radi¬ 
ators,  on  account  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  latter 
and  the  difficulty  in  sweeping  under  them. 

Furnaces  also  transmit  the  heat  to  rooms  with 
which  they  are  connected  much  more  quickly  than 
either  hot-water  or  steam  boilers,  and  this  is  a  great 
convenience  in  mild  weather  when  a  few  sticks  of 
wood  will  do  in  a  few  moments  what  would  require 
hours  and  considerable  fuel  to  do  with  a  hot-water 
plant. 

I  o  offset  these  advantages  there  is  the  trouble  some¬ 
times  experienced  in  heating  remote  rooms,  or  such 
parts  of  the  building  as  are  exposed  to  prevailing 
winds,  but  this  can  usually  be  obviated  by  locating  the 
furnace  so  as  to  favor  such  rooms  or  by  arranging  for 


a  circulation  that  will  draw  the  warm  air  over  to  the 
colder  parts  of  the  building. 

\\  hen  houses  are  not  conveniently  arranged  for 
warm-air  heat,  a  combination  of  warm  air  and  hot 
water  is  often  a  great  advantage  over  warm  air  alone, 
and  this  style  of  heating  has  rapidly  grown  in  favor 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  combines  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  both  warm  air  and  hot  water  without  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  either,  and  is  in  many  respects  the  ideal 
system  of  heating. 

In  placing  a  combination  plant  the  same  general 
rules  apply  as  with  furnaces,  but,  in  addition,  the 
shape,  size,  and  location  of  the  boiler  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  to  load  down 
a  furnace  with  more  hot-water  radiation  than  it  can 
cany  successfully,  and  as  a  result  the  warm  air  part 
is  rendered  inefficient. 
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It  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  demand  for  fur¬ 
naces  will  decrease  as  people  get  better  able  to  afford 
more  expensive  plants,  but  we  consider  this  a  mistake. 
It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  sale  of 
warm-air  furnaces  and  combination  heaters  through¬ 
out  the  northwest  has  doubled  during  the  past  year, 
and  we  believe  that  the  demand  for  this  apparatus  will 
continue  to  grow  in  popularity  as  architects  and  the 
public  generally  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
proper  methods  of  installation,  and  the  style  of  plant 
which  is  best  suited  to  one’s  needs. 


Painting  a  Floor. 

Very  frequently  a  painter  may  be  asked  to  paint  a 
floor,  and  in  many  cases  is  instructed  as  to  the  color, 
and  other  little  matters.  In  the  case  of  the  floor  being- 
one  that  is  to  be  done  with  oil  paint,  and  to  have  much 
wear,  the  painter  should  select  such  coloring  sub¬ 
stances  of  certain  earthy  matters  only,  because  the  use 
of  white  lead  for  such  a  purpose  is  an  error  that  should 
be  avoided. 

Many  will  advocate  the  use  of  lead  in  painting  floors 
because  of  its  supreme  density  and  body,  under  the 
mistaken  idea  that  density  adds  to  its  wearing  quality. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  no  oil  paint  will  stand  less  wear 
than  white  lead  or  colors  composed  largely  of  white 
lead.  It  simply  covers  the  surface,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  paints  employed  to  protect  woodwork  where  there 
is  no  great  wear. 

Ochres  make  the  best  wearing  paints,  and  they  may 
be  applied  in  several  ways.  They  may  be  mixed  with 
the  oil,  and  applied  with  a  brush  in  the  usual  manner, 
or  they  may  be  applied  when  mixed  with  hot  stale  beer 
and  glue  water,  and  when  dry  two  coats  of  oil  may  be 
laid  on  thinly  with  a  good  strong  brush,  and,  if  proper¬ 
ly  done,  the  work  will  be  lasting  and  satisfactory. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  floor  is  perfectly  clean 
and  dry  before  the  color  is  applied,  and  if  the  latter  is 
mixed  with  oil,  the  floor  should  receive  two  coats,  both 
of  which  should  be  well  brushed  in. 

With  new  floors  certain  stains  may  be  applied,  and 
give  satisfactory  results  without  any  sizing.  When 
water  stains  are  used  they  can  be  allowed  to  thorough¬ 
ly  sink  in,  and  should  then  be  varnished. 


As  a  guide  to  the  decorator  who  may  be  uncertain 
as  to  his  ability  to  properly  contrast  colors,  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  offered  as  a  guide  in  his  decorative  work:  Black 
and  warm  brown  ;  violet  and  pale  green  ;  violet  and 
light  rose;  deep  blue  and  golden  brown;  chocolate  and 
bright  blue;  deep  red  and  gray:  maroon  and  warm 
green  ;  deep  blue  and  pink ;  chocolate  and  pea  green. 

1  he  superficial  area  of  floor  space  is  found  by  taking 
the  measurements  of  each  room  separately  from  wall 
to  wall,  squaring,  and  adding  together.  The  walls  are 
not  taken  account  of.  Measurement  of  a  building 
“per  square”  for  rough  pricing  is,  however,  obtained 


by  taking  the  dimensions  from  out  to  out  of  the  walls 
at  the  ground  level,  so  as  to  include  any  projection  of 
the  plinth  or  other  set-off.  The  cubical  contents  of  a 
building  are  usually  found  by  taking  the  dimensions 
from  out  to  out  of  walls  and  from  half  the  depth  of 
footings  to  half-way  up  the  roof. 


Architect  Cass  Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul  and  New  York, 
has  been  commissioned  to  make  plans  providing  for 
a  new  20-storv  building  on  the  present  site  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  National  Bank  building  in  Chicago,  besides 
adding  ten  stories  to  the  Rand-McNally  building, 
which  adjoins  on  the  west.  It  is  said  that  this  new 
enterprise  in  Chicago  building  operations  will  involve 
an  expenditure  of  over  $4,000,000. 

The  Construction  News,  of  that  city,  says  that  “It  is 
possible  that  Mr.  Gilbert  will  give  his  brother  practi¬ 
tioners  in  Chicago  some  ideas  worth  cultivating  and 
broaden  their  view  as  to  office  building  architecture.” 

A  large  number  of  good  things  emanate  from  the 
west,  and  we  wdll  no  doubt  be  pardoned  in  mentioning 
The  Western  Architect  as  one  of  them. 

Cement  and  Building  Material. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  bricklayers  and  masons  have 
taken  a  stand  against  the  use  of  cement  for  walls  of 
buildings.  To  them  this  innovation  seems  harmful  to 
their  trade.  Doubtless  it  may  prove  so,  as  cement  is 
coming  into  use  more  and  more  as  a  building  material. 
Thus  far  it  may  be  considered  to  be  only  in  the  infancy 
of  its  development.  Perhaps  it  will  be  just  as  well  to 
have  some  understanding  reached  without  bad  feeling. 
If  cement  is  to  be  the  coming  building  material,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  be  idle  for  masons  to  attempt  to  prevent 
its  use.  By  becoming  adepts  in  the  handling  of  this 
material  these  tradesmen  can  continue  to  find  profit¬ 
able  employment.  By  fighting  its  use  ana  permitting 
others  to  become  experts,  bricklayers  may  eventually 
find  the  demand  for  their  labor  greatly  reduced.  It  is 
worse  than  useless  for  these  workers  to  attempt  to  get 
in  the  way  of  progress. — Exchange. 


On  the  14th  the  detached  bell  tower  of  St.  Mark’s 
cathedral,  in  Venice,  the  tower  known  as  the  Campa¬ 
nile,  fell  with  a  great  crash  in  a  pile  of  ruins  100  feet 
high.  The  height  of  the  tower  was  327  feet.  It  was 
erected  in  888,  restored  in  1329,  topped  with  marble  in 
1417,  and  crowned  with  the  statue  of  an  angel  in  1  c;  1 7. 

I  he  cause  of  the  collapse  will  not  be  made  clear  until 
the  debris  is  cleared  away  for  the  restoration,  which  it 
is  most  gratifying  to  learn,  has  been  promptly  arranged 
for,  a  prominent  New  \  ork  banker  of  Venetian  birth 
being  numbered  among  the  liberal  subscribers. 

Newspaper  accounts  give  causes  in  every  degree  of 
plausibility — damage  from  a  stroke  of  lightning  being 
among  the  foremost.  Another  suggestion  is  made  that 
the  piling  upon  which  most  of  Venetian  buildings  are 
supposed  to  stand  may  have  given  out.  Meanwhile 
every  street  corner  has  its  “I-told-you-so.” 
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FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS, 

M’nfrs  and  designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze  -  -  MINNEAPOLIS 


F.  O.  Streed.  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
fixtures.  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Telephone 


(  N.  W.  Main  1084  J. 
i  Twin  City  723. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 
419=421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123.4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001=2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


ALFRED,  N.  Y. 
OTTAWA.  ILL. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

49  EAST  FIFTH  ST.,  ST.  PAUL.  842  LUMBER  EXCHANGE,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


MORGAN  BROOKS,  President. 
QEO.  W.  HAYFORD,Sec.=T reas. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


PHONES: 


N.  W.  Haiti  172a 
Twin  City  170 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL. 

SPECIALTIES:  ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  POWER  SUPPLIES,  ELECTRIC  HOUSE  GOODS,  TELEPHONES.  ETC. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 


248-250  Hennepin  Ave,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Comer  Section  of  Screen 


't  he  “Higgin”  Metal  Frame  Window  Screen 


Does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp  or  come  to  pieces  in  the  corners.  Is  neat,  light,  orna¬ 
mental  and  durable.  Is  easily  removed  from  window  and  replaced.  Allows 
for  either  top  or  bottom  ventilation.  Just  the  thing  for  your  new 
home.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Estimates  Free. 

The  HIGGIN  Manufacturing  Co.,  -  -  -  Newport,  Ky. 
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Jos.  M.  Lefebvre,  President, 

P.  A.  Dl  SLAURIERS,  VlCF.-PRES. 


L.  T.  Lefebvre,  Treas. 

Gustav  A.  Cariveau,  See 


Lefebvre  Roofing  and  Cornice  Company, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Architectual  Sheet  Metal  Work 

ROOOFING  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin  and  Slate 

26  East  Eighth  Street.  -  ST\  PAUL,  MiNN. 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  1147. 


HAAG-LAUBACH  ROOFING  &  CORNICE  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Cornices,  Sky  Lights,  Steel  Ceilings,  and  Sheet 
Metal  Work  of  all  Descriptions  for  Buildings. 

Special  attention  given  to  Ventilation  and  Hot  Blast  Work. 

All  work  has  our  personal  attention 

Call  Us  up  if  you  are  in  need  of  Anything  in  Our  Line. 

N.  w.  Phone.  1409.1-1  24-34  West  Third  Street,  -  -  -  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 


THE  BREEN  STONE  CO..*"” — 


QUARRIES:  St.  Cloud. 

Kasota. 


-  Minnesota. 


DRESSED  AND  UNDRESSED  STONE. 


THE  ‘SENSIBLE’’ 

Storm  Sash-Screen  Hanger  and  Fastener. 

ENDORSED  AND  SPECIFIED  BY  LEADING  ARCHITECTS  EVERYWHERE. 

They  are  made  of  malleable  iron  which  insures  the  greatest  strength.  Their  peculiar  construction  forms  an  absolute  safety  lock 
hat  prevents  the  window  from  being  blown  off  the  hooks  in  the  most  severe  weather.  They  can  be  hung  or  taken  off  from  the  inside  of 
he  house  at  pleasure. 

-5jj|  The  only  Hangers  and  Fastener  on 
*  Harket  that  bring  Sash  on  tight. 


Hanger  No.  2  is  especially  desirable 
for  Brick  Buildings  the  portion  attached 
to  the  Casing  being  made  of  the  best 
wrought  steel,  and  that  fastened  to  the 
Sash  is  made  of  the  finest  malleable  iron  , 
making  it  very  strong  and  secure. 


HANGER  NO  2 


2^  These  Goods  have  a  fine  Japan  Fin¬ 
ish  and  are  packed  with  black  screws 


fastener  no  1  malleable 

Tne  eccentric  slot  pulls  the  sash  close  to  the  casing,  al¬ 
lowing  no  air  to  enter  the  room. 

manufactured  by 


R.  G.  WINTER.  MINNEAPOLIS1; 
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HANGER  NO  3 


MINN. 


Screen  Hanger  No,  3  can  be  fastened  to 
blind  stop,  therefore  not  in  the  way  of  storm 
windows,  shutters  or  blinds,  and  can  be 
used  on  whole  or  half  screens. 
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I — 


railroad 


L- 


NOTICES 

-J 


I  he  Milwaukee  will  enlarge  its  freight  depot  in  St. 

'  ie  addition  will  be  200  feet  long-  and  will  be 
completed  this  fall. 

I  he  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  will  build  a  new  freight 
house  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  possibly  a  passenger 
station.  1  he  expenditure  will  be  $25,000. 

The  L  nion  Depot  Company  of  St.  Paul  will  build  a 
$0,000  engine  house  and  shops  at  the  end  of  Third 

stieet.  It  will  build  also  a  turntable  in  the  station 
yards. 


.  A  Party  of  Milwaukee  officials,  including  A.  T.  Earl- 
mg,  president,  H.  R.  Williams,  general  manager,  and 
many  of  the  board  of  directors,  including  William 
Rockefeller,  were  in  Minneapolis  recently  on  the  an- 
nual  inspection  tour.  They  went  west  on  the  Hastings 
&  Dakota  division. 


1  he  beautiful  booklet  issued  by  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road  and  Navigation  Company  descriptive  of  Oregon, 
\\  ashington  and  Idaho,  contains  much  of  interest  to 
the  prospective  settler  and  many  are  turning  their  eyes 
toward  that  section  of  the  union.  The' booklet'  is 
nicely  illustrated  and  gives  attention  to  the  many  in- 
dustnes  in  these  states.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
A.  L.  Craig,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Oregon  Rail-- 
road  and  .Navigation  Company,  at  Portland!  Ore°-on 
and  receive  one  of  these  beautiful  booklets. 


Not  m  one  train  but  in  many.  The  North-Western 
Limited  and  Badger  State  Express  trains  to  Chicago 
the  Twin  City-Omaha  Express,  the  Twin  City-Omaha 
Limited,  and  the  Twilight  Limited  are  away 'ahead  of 
any  other  trains.  In  fact  the  Northwestern  line  over 
which  these  trains  run  was  the  first  line  in  the  west  to 
establish  this  high  class  of  service  and  to  the  North- 
Vy  estern  Line  belongs  all  the  credit  there  may  be  of 
giving  to  the  people  of  the  Twin  Cities  the  best  equip¬ 
ped  trains  m  the  world.  Others  may  imitate  but  have 
not  equalled. 


FOR 

Length  and  Quality  of  Service 


The  Remington 

DEFIES  COMPETITION. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT. 

ST.  PATTI,.  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Sky  Lights,  Metallic  Fronts,  Steel 
Ceilings,  Sidings  and  Roofing. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  2287. 


$32.90  to  California  and  Arizona  points  via  the  Chi 
cago  Great  Western  railway.  Tickets  on  sale  daily 
during  September  and  October.  Five-day  stop-overs 
allowed  at  certain  California  points.  Through  tourist 
cars,  bor  further  information  inquire  of  L  C  Rains 
agent  corner  Nicollet  avenue  and  Fifth  street  'Minne’ 
apolis.  ’ 


I  he  piogressive  spirit  of  the  Northwestern  Line  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  operated  the  first 
I  ullman  sleeping  cars  in  the  northwest,  the  first  din- 
mg  cars,  the  first  compartment  sleepers,  the  first  libra¬ 
ry  buffet  cars,  the  first  parlor  cars,  and,  more  recently 
were  the  first  to  introduce  observation  cafe  car  service 
out  of  the  twin  cities  to  Chicago,  to  Omaha  and  to  Du- 


Horton  Manufacturing  Company. 

255-257  Sixth  Avenue  So.,  MINNEAPOLIS 


CHURCH  AND  SALOON  FIXTURES. 


Manufacturers  of 

Mantels,  Sideboards,  etc,,  Alterations  and  Repairing, 
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DULUTH,  MINN.  $ 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 


Heating,  Ventilating, 

Plumbing,  and  Fire 
Extinguishing 
Equipment. 

AMERICAN  HEATING  CO., 

229  Michigan  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


Iron  Columns  <£  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels. 

1 13-1 15  Second  Ave.  So.  E„  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


Farrell  &  Turnbull, 

Plumbing, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
and  Gas  Fitting. 

125  EAST  SUPERIOR  STREET, 

Duluth,  -  =  Minn. 


Deetz&  Company, 

SKY  LIGHTS  ROOFING 
and  FIRE  PROOF  DOORS, 

SMOKESTACKS  and  VENTILATING  PIPES, 

ROOFING 

IN  TIN,  IRON,  SLATE,  PITCH  and  GRAVEL  and  ASPHALT 

408  EAST  SUPERIOR  ST., 

DULUTH,  =  -  MINNESOTA. 


PAINE  &,  NIXON  CO  , 

GLASS. 

Wholesale  BRICK. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

L.  D.  Phone  566. 

Mirrors,  DS.  SS.  Plate  and  Ornamental  Glass  of  all  kinds.  Lime,  Cement. 
H  W.  Plaster,  Wire  and  Meial  Lath  Fireproofing  Tile.  Common,  Veneer, 
Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  of  all  kinds.  Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators.  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Structural  Iron.  Parquet  and  Hardwood  Flooring.  Roofing  and 
Blackboard  Slate. 


Archambo  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Co. 


221  So.  Third  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heater-.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Elevators 

Passenger,  Freight,  Electric 
Steam,  and  Hand  Power. 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic 
Doors  and  Gates. 

Nos.  81  to  9  J  Fillmore  Ave., 

St.  Paul,  =  Minn. 


Minneapolis  Office,  617  Masonic  Temple. 

1  06  WEST  MICHIGAN  ST.,  -  -  DULUTH,  MINN 


LOW  PRICES  STEAM  AND 

ESMIMATES  FURNISHED  HOT  WATER  BOILERS 

D.  R.  Black, 

Plumbing,  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 

20  THIRD  AVE.  WEST, 

TELEPHONE  450.  DULUTH,  MINN. 


Frank  H.  Nutter, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  and  Private  Grounds. 
Correspondence  Solicited.  710  Sykes  Block,  254-206  Hennepin  Ave. 


PATENTS 

obtained  on  inventions  and  designs.  Trade-marks 
prints  and  labels  registered. 

R.  W.  BISHOP,  Attorney  at  law, 

WASHINGTON  D.  C 
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Established 

1878. 
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semen  Rooting  &  nianutaciurino  Company. 

- Manufacturers  of - 

GALVANIZED  IRON  and  COPPER  CORNICE, 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Iron  Doors  and  Shutters,  Skylights,  Ventilators,  Corrugated  Iron.  ***** 


ASPHALT,  PITCH,  GRAVEL  ROOFING 


IRON,  TIN  AND  SLATE. 


41  South  Eleventh  Street, 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


©C 1  CdSiil gS  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 

St.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co., 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


“Acnie”  Storm  Sash  and  Screen  Hangers  and  Fasteners. 


No.  1  or  Visible 


Made  from  Wrought  Steel  (strongest 
and  most  durable  material  known)  with 
the  finest  tool  steel  Dies  (insuring  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy.)  Will  not  blow  off.  Will  not  rattle 

Sash  can  be  hung  easier  than  with  any  other  device. 

The  “V”  Hangers  and  Double  side  Fasteners 
draw  the  Sash  tightly  up  against  stop,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  do  with  a  single  Fastener 
at  bottom. 


No.  2  or  Invisible 


No.  2  or  ‘‘Inv^bFe’tV^^tteiTeing  adapte°d  forks’  HT‘Wers  are  made  in  two  styles,  No.  1  or  “Visible”,  and 

BLE  the  only  Hangers  made  that  are  so,  andlhat  can  be  u^ed  ii^fonr^'?6  tW°  Sty,'eS  are  INTERCH  ANGEA- 
may  be  used  on  HALF  or  FULL  screens  no  matWiU  d  1  m[°ur  .dlfferent  combinations.  ANY  of  which 

used  where  sash  is  not  flush  with  frames  W  thm'  Thls  1S  the  only  Hanger  made  that  can  be 

0,"y  H“BerS  “d  FaS,e“r‘  aC,“>">'  "^ufacured  in  the  Northwest.  Call  and  inspect  workmanship. 

Handled  by  all  Hardware  Dealers,  Sash  and  Door  Factories  and  Carpenters. 

For  further  information  address  the  makers, 

The  Heath-Quimby  Mfg.  Co., 


102  HENNEPIN  AVENUE, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
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McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR. 

Ordorless  Wood  and  Tile  Lined  BUILT  TO  ORDER.  Also  a  full  line  of  stock  sizes  ready 
for  immediate  shipment  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Clubs,  Restaurants,  Groceries,  Meat  Markets. 
Hospitals,  Public  Institutions,  etc. 

The  McCray  System  insures  perfect  circulation  of  pure  cold  air;  absolutely  dry;  never 
sweats;  therefore  is  Perfectly  Hygienic.  For  economical  useof  ice  it  has  no  equal.  Physicians, 
prominent  men,  hospitals  and  sanitariums  endorse  the  McCRAY  REERIGER ATORS. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS  speak  for  themselves.  Catalogues  and  estimates  furnished 
lree  upon  application.  Catalogues-  No.  36  lor  Residences;  No.  43  for  Public  Institutions,  Ho¬ 
tels  and  Cold  Storage  Houses;  No.  55  for  Groceries  and  Meat  Markets. 

HiCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CODPANY,  256  Hill  Street,  KENDALLVILLE,  INDIANA. 

Minneapolis  Branch:  Ornes,  Esswein  &  Co.,  251  Second  Avenue  South. 

Other  Branch  Offices.— Chicago— 55  Wabash  Ave.  New  York— 341  Broadway.  Washington 
D  C.  — 610  11th  St.  N  W.  Boston— 52  Commercial  St.  St.  Louis— 404  North  Third  St.  Birm- 
ington.  Ala.— 1820  3d  Ave.  Detroit— 7-9  Clifford  St.  Pittsburg— 545  Liberty  St.  Columbus,  O. 
—  356  N  High  St.  San  Francisco  — 103  Front  St  Toronto,  Can.— 28  Wellington  St.  W.  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.— 1210  Main  St. 


No.  219  SPECIAL  TILE  LINED  REFRIGERATOR.  Iced  from  rear  porch. 

Built  for  J.  C.  TUCKER,  Jr.,.Narragansett  Pier,  R. 


□aoiaQiiaEEEEEBEEEEEE 

uuuuaaEHBEBriaaQiaaa 


m.  RHODES,  President. 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas 


eeeeepi  aaaaQQEEEEEE 
UUauUU EEBEEEEEEEEE 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Uayes 


Scribner  Libbey  Co. 


Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL, 

Office  and  Works: 

Fourth,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street. 


MINNESOTA. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 
INCORPORATED  IN  1S83. 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  Pitch  and 
Gravel. 

Slate  mill  Iron. 

Metal  Ceilings-. 


□□□aaQEEEBEEEEEEEE 
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ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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THE  PRIZER-PAINTER 
STOVE  &  HEATER  CO. 

manufacturers 

Henderson  hot 
Water  and  Steam 
Heaters 

Northwestern  Branch. 

Office,  -  19  Gilfillan 

Warehouse  -  St.  Anthony  Park 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

A  .W  LUCK  -  Manager 

Radiators  and  Supplies. 


Cornice  W'ks 


Phones  T.  C,  976. 
N.  W.  1692-J-2 


Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  5late,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 
Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 

*111-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

JOSEPH  TYRA,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Cree  •  Dickson 


SECTIONAL 

Book  Gases. 


This  cut  shows  4  sections  high 
all  the  same  width  but  to  accom¬ 
modate  different  height  books. 
Each  section  fits  perfectly  on  the 
one  below  and  can  be  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  as 
high  as  the  room  will  permit.  The  door  on  one  of  the  Sections  is 
open  and  in  use  as  a  shelf.  The  end  of  our  case  show  a  smooth 
surface  and  looks  more  like  a  solid  case. 

You  can  see  the  entire  back  of  Books  in  the  Cree-Dickson  Sec¬ 
tional  Book-case,  because  the  door  hangs  an  inch  below  the  shelf, 
and  there  are  no  cross  bars  in  the  case.  The  weight  of  a  book 
will  hold  the  door  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  when  removed  the 
door  closes  automatically  and  therefore  cannot  be  left  open  through 
neglect  or  absent-mindedness. 

This  book  case  is  just  the  thing  for  Architects  to  keep  their 
architectural  library  in  as  well  as  magazines,  plates,  photographs. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Discriptlve  Catalogue. 

Gpee-Dickson  KT)fg.  Go. 

Phoenix  Building, 

Telephone  Twin  City  2418,  Minneapolis. 
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No.  1716 
Visible  Hanger 


No.  1716 

_  _  j  9  __  _  Visible  Hanger 

Schroeder  s  Patent  Hangers  and  Fasteners  for 
Storm,  Sash  and  Window  Screens. 

screwfor'toolsf  ThffStS  pe?X  the  Sot  ot t‘  f“?  venfilaOo^'or  cf theAaid  °ff  ladder’  “aiIs 

hanging  storm  sash  or  screens.  Recommended  by°SgXX^ 

Sold  by  all  HARDWARE  DEALERS  and  SASH  MANUFACTURERS. 


Manufactured  by  the 


Stanley  Works, 


NEW  3RITIAN,  CONN 


Makers  of 


Ball  Bearing  Butts  and  Builders  Hardware. 


No.  1718.  Schroeder’s  Patent  Fastener.  10  inches  long 


BEST  PAINT  IN  THE  WORLD 

CARRARA 


-  -  -  PAINT  -  -  - 

MADE  IN  A l.r.  COI.OKS  AND  WHITE 


WE  GUARANTEE 

One  Gallon  to  cover  more  surface, 
covers  it  better,  outwears  all  others, 
cleans  more  readily,  holds  color  elastic, 
non-porous,  non-poisonous.*^  d*  j* 

DOES  NOT 

Crack,  Chalk,  Powder,  Peel,  Blister  or 
Fade;  Is  not  affected  by  Gases,  Grease, 

Acids,  Salt,  Moisture  or  Changes  in 
Temperature.  J*  jt 

What  CARRARA  Paint 
ACTUALLY  SAVES  YOU 

In  regular  painting  the  paint  amounts  to  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  cost,  the  balance  being  labor.  The 
price  of  Carrara  Paint  is  about  the  same  as  old  style 
paints,  so  that  by  using  old  style  paints  you  save  noth- 
ing  to  start  with  and  find  you  have  thrown  away 
money  in  the  end,  for  the  reason  that  a  house  painted 
with  the  old  style  paints  will  seldom  last  2  to  3  years, 
whi.e  Carrara  Paint  will  actually  wear  from  8  to  JO 
years. 

Write  us  for  color  card,  testimonials  and  prices. 
Let  us  give  you  an  estimate.  ^ 


LONGEST 

LASTING 


LOWEST 

FIRST 

COST 


Adamant 


THE  PERFECTION  OF 

ILfall  Plaster 

- Manufactured  by - 

United  States  Gypsum  Co., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 

- also - 


L-  LAMB  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

(Distributers,)  ST.  PAUL 


Chicago,  111.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  W.Superior,  Wis. 
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This  magnificent  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions,  is 

PLASTERED  WITH 

Kallolite  Gement  Plaster. 

The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  material 
after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Piaster  Co. 

riANUFACTURERS. 

Not  Connected  with  any  trust  or  Combine.  DODGE,  IOWA. 


Dl  L,  BELL 


$ 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
io  all  Kinds  of  ^ 


LIME, 

CEMENT, 

PLASTER 

PARIS. 

Hair  and  Fire  Brick. 
Northwestern  Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Utica  Cement. 


Office:  274  Jackson  St., 
Telephone  Call  259-3. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


"Richardson’s” 

Fire  Proof  Doors 

WITH  FRAITES  AND  CASINGS  MAKE  YOUR  BUILDING 

FiRE  PROOF  and  are  HANDSOME  in  APPEAR  ANCE. 

[They  are  used  throughout 


Office 

Hotel 

Theatre 

Hospital 

Sanitarium 

Mercantile  and 
Warehouse  Bldgs. 


Special  Designs  for  Entrance  Doors  Execu  ted, 

FINISHED  IN  OLD  COPPER.  BRASS,  ORAINBD  or  PAINTED. 


FIRE  PROOF  DOOR  CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


E.  H.  Rank  &  Co., 


607  Hennepin  Ave., 


Standard 

Furnaces 


Efficient 
Durable  and 
Economical 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Gas  Fixtures 

IS  AT  THE 


311  Second  Ave.  So., 

Because  we  are  MANUFACTURERS  «•<•  can  give the 

BEST  BARQA1NS. 


<  > 

l 


DO  NOT  FORGET  THE  ADDRESS. 


JOT  IT 
DOWN 


That  by  actual 
United  States 
Government 
tests  :  :  :  :  : 

Menomonie 
Hydraulic  Press 
Brick.... 


Were  proven  the  Hardest,  Heaviest  and  Densest  Press 
Brick  made.  If  you  want  the  Best,  specify  these  brick. 
Made  in  the  Largest  Press  Brick  Factory  in  the  World. 
All  standard  and  fancy  shapes.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company, 

s.  j.  hewson,  sales  agt.  1 0  N.  3d  St, Minneapolis,  Minn 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO. 


AGENTS  FOR 

CABOTS  “Shingle  Stains”  and  “Quilt” 

CELADON  Coy’s  Roofing  Tiles 
FLEXIBLE  Coy’s  Rolling  Partitions 
HIGGIN’S  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens 
N.  W.  Expanded  Metal  Lath 
RINALD’S  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 
SWEEZY  Dumb  Waiters  and  Elevators 
UNION  Metal  Corner  Beads 
UNION  Brick  Bonds 

We  carry  to  Stock  Cabots  Stains  and  Quilt,  Metal  lath.  Metal  Corner  Beads. 
Mineral  Wood,  Mortor  Colors,  Brick  Bonds  and  Rkialds  Enamel  Paht 


MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  ST.  PAUL  OFFICE, 

842  Lumber  Exchange.  49  E.  Fifth  Street. 

Phone  T.  C.  60.  Phones  T.  C.  1027.  N.  W.  2239  L  I. 

Residence  Phone,  T.  C.  6036  Park. 
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l  LUXFER  PRISMS! 

♦  Por  Lighting  Dark  Stores,  Offices  and  Basements  t 


Composition  Capitals^  Ornaments 


Ornamental  Plaster 


o  K»  EdOTTT',  il gent,  | 

\\  503  Kasota  Building.  27  Gilfillan  Block.  f 

,  ►  Minneapolis.  St  PauL  X 

<  ►  T.  C.  Phone  2468.  Phones  N.  W.  2068  J-2.  T.  C.  68.  X 


THE  POND  &  HASEY  CO. 


Successors  to  A.  A.  POND. 


Contractors  for 

High  and  Low  Pressure 
Steam,  Hot  Water 
and 

Hot  Blast  Heating  j* 


Mechanical  and  Natural 
Ventilation  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  and  Combi¬ 
nation  Heaters. 


Tin,  Sheet  Iron  and 
Copper  Work. 


231  Fifth Ave.  S.  Minneapolis. 


NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 


SPECIALS: 


STEEL  BEAMS 
GIRDERS 
IRON  STAIRS 
SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 
ROOF  TRUSSES 
FIRE  ESCAPES 
5 RON  COLUMNS 
STORE  FRONTS 
SEWER  CASTINGS 
STABLE  FIXTURES 
ORNAM’NTL  VASES 
STATION  STOVES 


S.  T.  FERGUSON,  J.  F.  FERGUSON. 

President.  Vice  President. 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Successors  to  S.  T,  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

FOUNDRY  WORK. 

WATER  PIPE  SPECIALS 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS. 

312  Tenth  Ave.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


f 


Kettle  River 
|  Quarries  Company. 


Paving, 

Curbing, 

$  Crosswalks, 

1  Building  Stone. 


J! 


re 


Quarries  at  SANDSTONE,  MINN. 


Send 

Plans 

for 

Estimate 

We  Pay  Express. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 


a 


|  Oneida  Block,  Minneapolis, 


<&5SH5HSH5=SE5-E5H55HJ5H5RS2aSHS25HS5EHS 
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AUTOflATlCALLY  REGULATED 

Liquid  Door  Check  and  Spring,  over  200  in  New 
State  Capitol. 


The  Only  Check  that  Fully  Controls  the  Door. 

- FOR  SALE  BY - 

Gardner  Hardware  Co. 

304-306  HENNEPIN  AVE., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Automatic  and  Half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQUIST, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 

Passenger,  Freight,  17 T  T7\  J  A  "FYND  C 

Power  and  Hand  Power  Dj  I  ^  IN  y  il  1 

18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 

Minneapolis.  ■  =  -  Minnesota. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 


FRESCO,  INTERIOR 
and  EXTERIOR 


Painting. 


2I3  So.  Sixth  Street, 

niNNEAPOLIS. 


1443  Both  Phones.  1443 


BUILDERS’  HARDWARE. 

- FIGURE  WITH  US  ON _ 

CORBIN  LOCKS 

WARNER  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

II  South  Fourth  Street,  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 


Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Go. 


(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

— Manufactured  by— 


PemBina  Portland  Cement  Co. 


GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


ESTABLISHED  1872. 

Heating  f.  And 

Engineers.  \  Contractors. 


J87-I89  East  Sixth  Street, 

St.  Paul,  "  -  Minn. 


'^r 


HOT  WATER 
HEATING . 

For  Homes 
and  Offices. 

The  Andrews  Heating  System 
is  scientifically  designed;  each 
individual  plant  is  planned  by 
an  expert  heating  engineer; 
economical  in  fuel  using  and 
easy  to  take  care  of 

Our  booklet  “Home  Heating” 
explains  our  method  of  selling 
heating  plants  by  mail,  at  clos¬ 
est  prices.  AVe  send  it  free. 


ADDRESS 


854  Globe  Building.  Minneapolis. 


•  4 

I 


I 
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To  Successfully  Decorate 

and  Furnish  a  Home 

One  must  have  the  correct  knowledge  of 
the  choice  of  color,  the  arrangement  of  dec¬ 
orative  objects  and  the  suitability  of  orna¬ 
mentation.  It  is  an  art. 

An  Art  in  Which  We  Excel 

e  have  the  latest  styles  of  Decorative 
Novelties,  Wall  Papers  and  Tapestries, 

Drapery  Fabrics  and  Laces.  Also  everv 
facility  tor  carrying  out  the  practical  part 
of  artistic 

Decorating  and  Furnishing 

OfPnvat^Homes|^lic  Buildings 

Lawrence  A.  Mclvor  &  Co., 

Studios  and  Show  Rooms,  816-817  Lumber  Ex- 


I 


I 
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KELLOGG= 
HACKAY= 
CAMERON 
COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

“Spence”  Hot  Water  Heater 

Boilers  and  Radiators 


heating  and  Ventilating  Pipe,  Brass  Goods  and 
Haterial  Fitters’  Supplies. 


222  LAKE  STREET,  [STATION  U.] 

Chicago,  III. 

Branches:  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


H.  N  Leighton,  Pres,  and  Treas.  Eben  E.  Leighton,  Sec’y 

W.  H.  Lyon,  Vice-Pres. 


GENERAL 


ft  N.  Leighton  Company, 

Contractors  and  Builders. 


ai6  Sixth  Street  South, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 

Northwester n  Tel.  1063. 


MINNESOTA. 

Twin  City  Tel.  2084. 


John  A.  Cullen, 


ORNAMENTAL  AND 

General  Plastering  Contractor 

114  WEST  3rd  STREET, 

■2.^-  ■ _ w  •-m  -w  "1 


J.  N.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Steam  anil  lot  Water  Heating 

PLUMBING 

Gas  Fixtures,  Gas  Fitting,  Repair  Work 

613  1st  AVE.  SO  niNNEAPOLIS,  fllNN. 


TELEPHONES:  N.  W.  Main  2591.  T.  C.  701 

Remodeling  Carefully  Executed 

By  Skilled  Workers. 


T.  C.  1057.  N.  W.  Main  2421  L  1. 

J.  A.  3HOGREN 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING,  Tinc0ppeeretwork: 

Furnaces  Cleaned  and  repaired. 

1414-1416  Aennepin  Ave.,  fllNNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


The  attention  of  the  Public  and  Trade  is 
called  to  the 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray, 

This  tray  is  made  of  crushed  Granite  and  th^ 
best  Imported  German  Portland  Cement  with 
Siamese  brass  plug  and  coupling— all  made  in  one 
piece  with  round  corners  and  without  joint.  It  is 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  superior  to  all  otherStone- 
Trays.  They  have  given  entire  satisfaction  when 
others  have  failed.  For  information,  prices,  etc^ 

Write  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co.. 

Tel.  Main  3339  L-l.  ADOLPH  JOHNSON,  Mgr. 

niNNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


John  Nelson 


Contractor  and  Builder 

IN  STONE  AND 
BRICK 


DlflENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 

OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.C.  4627. 

Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 

Ave.  Bridge.  Tel .  T.  C.  4628.  Also  Quarry  at  »/[■_. __i*  ■■■ 

Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South MlDDe&POllS.  ffilMl1 


Telephones:  N.  W  900-2. 

T.  C.  802. 


W.  I.  GRAY 
GEO.  K.  BELDEN 


W.  I.  G^AY  &.  GO. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Electric  Light,  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Water 
Works  Plant. 


804  Sykes  Block, 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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CAREY’S 

Magnesia  Flexible  Cement  Roofing. 

Adapted  to  all  climates  and  all  classes  of  buildings,  from  a  church 
steeple  to  a  roof  garden;  from  the  north  pole  to  the  equator.  Not  affected 
by  heat  or  cold.  The  lightest,  most  durable,  most  elastic,  most  popular 
roofing  on  earth.  Will  not  crack,  bulge,  buckle,  shrink  or  swell,  and  re¬ 
mains  water  tight  at  all  times.  Acids,  gases,  fumes  or  smoke  do  not  affect 
it.  Roofing  contracts  TAKEN  and  GUARANTEED  in  any  part  of  the  west. 

Prepare  for  Winter. 

Cover;your  pipes  with  CAREY'S  85  per  cent  Magnesia,  Asbestos  Moulded 
or  Wool  Felt  Perfecto  Pipe  Coverings,  for  high  or  low  pressure.  Asbestos 
block  Covering,  Sectional  Lagging  and  Asbestos  Cement  Felting.  Retort 
Cement,  Furnace  Pipe  Covering  and  Asbistos  Paper. 

Samples,  Catalogues,  Price  Lists  and  Detailed  Information  cheerfully  furnished  on  application. 


With  one  end  of  these  rolis  in  Winnipeg'  and  the  other  in 
Galveston,  Texas,  you  will  get  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  roof 
surface  vve  have  covered  this  year. 


w.  s.  NOTT  COMPANY, 

200=206  First  Avenue  South,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


SOLE  NORTHWESTERN  AGENTS. 


Dealers  m  the  celebrated  WESTERN  BRAND  BUILDING  PAPERS 
Supplies.  Western  agents  K’SENE  FIREPROOF  COLD  WATER  ’ 
adapted  to  all  mill  construction  buildings,  elevators,  mills,  factories  etc 


PA  T  NT^i  Ro^ing8’  Ro°f  Coatings,  Stack  Paints  and  Roofers 
NT.  m  white  and  colors.  Will  not  rub  off,  and  especially 


Local  and  Long  Distance  Telephones,  Both  Lines  Main  376. 


Classified  List  of  Advertisers 


ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

St.  Paul  Foundry  Co..  .3rd  Page  of  Cover 
Northwestern  Foundry.  .2d  Page  of  Cover 

Crown  Iron  Works  Co . XIV 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA. 

J.  C.  Panders  &  Co .  X 

ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS. 

Harold  Johnson  . X 

K. .  F.  Lott  . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

BRICKS  (PRESSED). 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 

Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

J.  C.  Landers  &  Co . X 

Fowler  &  Page . VII 

Capital  City  Brick  and  Pipe  Co  .  .  XV 
Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co....  XV 
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NOTICE  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  HEATING  CON¬ 
TRACTORS. 


It  has  been  stated  by  certain  dealers  that  the  Mon¬ 
arch  Sunshine  Heater  and  the  Henderson  Thermo-Heat¬ 
er  are  one  and  the  same  things.  As  Northwestern 
manager  for  the  Prizer-Painter  Stove  &  Heater  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturers  of  the  Henderson  Thermo-Water 
and  Steam  Heaters,  I  desire  to  state  to  the  architects 
and  trade  that  we  are  in  no  ways  connected  with  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Sunshine  Heaters.  A  simple  de¬ 
nial  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  statement  that  the 
Thermo  is  made  in  19",  28"  and  41"  crates,  and  all 
heaters  are  64"  high. 

The  Sunshine  is  made  in  two  widths,  25"  and  41," 
and  stand  67"  high.  Furthermore,  I  would  say  that  a 
few  moments  spent  in  investigation  will  convince  any 
members  of  the  trade  that  the  Thermo  is  by  far  the  su¬ 
perior  in  material,  general  construction,  workmanship 
and  efficiency. 

Trusting  that  this  will  correct  the  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

A.  W  LUCK. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Oct.  12th. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  NUMBER. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  acknowledge  receipt  of 
the  “Boiler  Magazine.”  a  periodical  published  by  the 
well-known  house  of  Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  work  of  art. 

It  is  handsomely  gotten  up  and  is  printed  on  fine 
book  paper.  The  cover  is  embellished  with  a  beautiful 
design,  and  is  printed  in  several  colors.  Its  contents 
contain  some  beautiful  half-tone  illustrations  of  their 
boilers,  radiators  and  heating  supplies,  and  the  text 
matter  is  complete  on  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
subject  of  heating  and  ventilation. 

It  is  a  magazine  that  of  necessity  should  be  kept  in 
the  library  of  everyone  engaged  in  the  heating  trade, 
and  would  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  lay  per¬ 
son.  In  all  respects  the  goods  of  the  K.-M.-C.  Co 
rank  with  the  best  in  the  world,  and  this  magnificent 
book  is  certain  to  occupy  as  high  a  rank  with  the  best 
publications  of  the  day. 


To  Make  A  Fire  Proof  Building. 

A  short  time  ago  a  safe  fell  several  stories  in  the  new  Chamber 
of  Commerce  building,  narrowly  missing  and  severely  injuring  sev¬ 
eral  people.  The  accident  was  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the 
hoisting  rope.  The  rope  was  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  part 
and  one  weak  part  made  the  whole  weak. 

So  is  a  fire  proof  wall  or  partition  only  as  fireproof  as  its  most 
vulnerable  point.  A  wood  door  in  a  fire  proof  partition  makes  the 
whole  partition  only  as  fire  proof  as  the  wood  door.  A  fire  proof 
door  preserves  the  desired  effect  and  if  the  door  can  be  made 
harmonious  with  the  general  finish  there  is  no  argument  against 
its  use  and  every  argument  in  its  favor. 

The  Ardsley  Hall,  New  York,  of  which  there  is  a  halftone 
plate  in  this  issue,  is  equipped  with  fire  proof  doors.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  many  buildings  throughout  the  country  which  have 
been  fitted  out  with  the  work  of  the  Fire  Proof  Door  Company, 
of  Minneapolis.  The  doors  are  handsome  in  appearance,  durable, 
never  warp  or  shrink,  and  may  be  finished  in  old  copper,  brass  or 
grained. 

- ►«  •  - - 

A  SATISFACTORY  BOILER. 

The  Keystone  Boiler  is  Above  Criticism  in  Practical  Results. 

The  importance  of  a  good  heater  in  the  home  is  understood 
by  all.  but  how  few  there  are  in  use  in  this  climate  that  are 
free  from  criticism.  There  is  made,  however,  one  heating 
boiler  of  which  we  desire  to  speak.  It  is  known  as  the  Key¬ 
stone  boiler,  and  is  manufactured  and  sold  to  the  trade  by  the 
Utica  Heater  Company,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  This  boiler  is  made 
(so  it  is  claimed)  to  combine  all  the  desirable  features  of  the 
best  cast-iron  and  steel  tubular  boilers,  and  with  none  of  their 
bad  points.  The  first  surface  is  so  formed  as  to  utilize  in  the 
most  economical  manner,  the  intense  heat  from  the  products 
of  combustion,  and  the  flues  are  so  arranged  that  they  are 
easily  kept  clean.  Although  these  boilers  have  only  recently 
been  introduced  in  this  section  of  the  country,  the  Dwyer 
Plumbing  &  Heating  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  who  are  the  general 
agents  of  the  Utica  Heater  Co.  for  the  Northwest,  state  that 
they  have  already  sold  and  put  in  ten  of  the  Keystone  boilers 
from  specifications  of  leading  architects  of  the  Twin  Cities 
and  that  in  each  case  they  have  given  the  utmost  satisfaction. 


AWARDED  LARGE  CONTRACTS. 

The  Philip  Carey  Manufacturing  Company,  Lockland, 
Ohio,  for  whom  the  W.  S.  Knott  Company,  of  Minneapolis, 
are  the  general  northwestern  agents,  have  closed  a  contract 
that  will  be  of  unusual  interest  to  steam  users  throughout 
the  country.  After  several  months  of  scientific  tests  of  var¬ 
ious  materials,  they  have  been  awarded  the  contract  to  fur¬ 
nish  and  apply  their  85  per  cent  Carbonate  Magnesia  Cover¬ 
ing  at  the  power  station  of  the  Manhattan  Railway  Company, 
74th  street  and  East  River,  New  York  City. 

The  contract  amounts  to  approximately  $25,000,  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  contracts  closed  by  any  pipe-covering  manu¬ 
facturer  in  recent  years,  and  the  selection  of  their  magnesia 
covering  over  the  products  of  all  the  others  in  their  line  is  a 
marked  victory  for  this  firm. 

Some  other  contracts  which  this  firm  have  closed  recently 
are  twenty-one  large  cotton  mills  in  the  south,  the  Colorado 
plant  of  E.  H.  Dyre  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland;  eighteen  lake  vessels 
built  by  the  American  Ship  Building  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
and  the  Adams,  Stokes,  Astor  and  Mason  buildings,  New 
York  City. 


CEMENT  AND  PLASTER  CO. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Business  Men  Organize  New 

Concern. 

The  Giant  Cement  and  Plaster  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  has 
filed  its  incorporation  papers  with  the  secretary  of  state 
and  the  register  of  deeds.  It  has  a  capital  of  $500,000. 

The  officers  of  the  new  concern  are  Michael  P.  Ryan,  of  St. 
Paul,  president;  George  Williams,  of  Minneapolis,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  A.  Grave,  of  St.  Paul,  treasurer;  L.  P.  Van  Norman,  of 
Minneapolis,  secretary.  Other  stockholders  are  William  P. 
Westfall,  of  St.  Paul.  II.  H.  Coleman  of  Minneapolis,  and 
Bertice  H.  Scott,  of  Minneapolis.  The  new  company  intends 
to  manufacture  hard  wall  plaster  at  first  and  will  enter  bids 
at  once  for  contracts  in  connection  with  the  buildings  of  the 
St.  Louis  exposition.  The  patents  under  which  it  will  work 
are  the  property  of  George  Williams,  of  Minneapolis,  and 
have  been  used  heretofore  by  a  Minneapolis  corporation 
which  manufactured  some  cement  products  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Minneapolis.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the  old 
corporation  disappears  and  the  state  rights  in  the  Williams 
patents  go  to  the  new  company. 
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SEALED  PROPOSAL 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Announcements  in  this  department  will  be  inserted  at  the 
uniform  rate  of  25  cents  per  line,  each  issue.  For  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions  of  the  same  advertisement  20  cents  per 
line  for  each  insertion. 

Copy  for  new  advertisements  should  be  sent  us  by  the  25th 
of  each  month. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  Office  of  the  Super¬ 
vising  Architect,  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  4th,  1002. 
Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  this  office  until  2 
o  clock  p.  m.,  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1002,  and 
then  opened,  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  the 
u.  S._  Government  Buildings,  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex¬ 
position,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  accordance  with  the 
had  at  this  office  or  at  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Super¬ 
vising  Architect.  James  Knox  Taylor,  Supervising 
drawings  and  specifications,  copies  of  which  may  be 
Architect. 


r,^OPOSALS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION. — Office  of 
Chiei  Q.  M.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  October  31,  1902. — Sealed 
proposals, ,  in  triplicate,  will  be  received  at  this  office 
until  11  o’clock  a.  m.,  December  1,  1902,  and  opened 
then  for  the  construction  of  a  hospital  at  Fort  Lincoln, 
i\.  D.  Plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen  and  blank 
proposals  with  full  instructions,  had  upon  application 
here,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Contracting  Quartermaster, 
Bismarck,  N.  D.  United  States  reserves  the  right  to 
accept  or  reject  any  or  all  proposals  or  anv  part  there¬ 
of.— Geo.  E.  Pond,  C.  0.  M. 


•  •  ^  DEPART  MENT,  Office  of  the  Super- 

v  ming  Architect,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  21,  1902. — 
Sealed  Proposals  will  be  received  at  this  office  until  2 
o  clock  p.  m.,  on  the  25th  day  of  November,  1902,  and 
then  opened  for  the  installation  of  a  conduit  and  elec¬ 
tric  wiring  system  for  the  U.  S.  Public  Building  at 
Boise,  Idaho,  in  accordance  with  the  drawings  and 
specification,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  this 
office  or  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Con¬ 
struction,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect  James  Knox  Taylor, 

Supervising  Architect. 


TREASURY^  DEPARTMENT,  Office  of  the  Super¬ 
vising  Architect,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct  21  1902  — 
Sealed  Proposals  will  be  received  at  this  office  untii  2 
o  clock  p.  m.,  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  1902  and 
then  opened,  for  furnishing  the  steam  heating  and’ven- 
tuatmg  apparatus  complete  in  place,  for  the  U.  S.  Pub¬ 
lic  Building  at  Boise,  Idaho,  in  accordance  with  draw¬ 
ings  and  specifications,  copies  of  which  may  be  had 
at  this  office  or  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  at 
Boise,  Idaho,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Supervising 
Architect.  James  Knox  Taylor, 

Supervising  Architect. 

- _ . _ 

I  REASURY  DEPARTMENT,  Office  of  the  Super¬ 
vising  Architect,  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  21  1902 
Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  this  office  until  2 
o  clock  p.  m.  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  1902,  and 


then  opened,  for  furnishing  the  steam  heating  and  ven¬ 
tilating  apparatus  complete  in  place,  for  the  United 
States  I  ublic  Building  at  Boise,  Idaho,  in  accordance 
with  drawings  and  specifications,  copies  of  which  may 
be  had  at  this  office  or  at  the  office  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  at  Boise,  Idaho,  at  the  discretion  of  the  supervising 
architect.  James  Knox  Taylor,  Supervising  Architect 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  Office  of  the  Super¬ 
vising  Architect,  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  21,  1902. 
—Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  this  office  until  2 
o  clock  p.  m.  on  the  25th  day  of  November,  1902  and 
then  opened,  for  the  installation  of  a  conduit  and  ’elec¬ 
tric  wiring  system  for  the  United  States  Public  Build- 
mg  ^t  Boise,  Idaho,  111  accordance  with  the  drawings 
and  specifications,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  at 
this  office  or  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  con¬ 
struction,  at  the  discretion  of  the  supervising  archi¬ 
tect.  Janies  Knox  Taylor,  Supervising  Architect. 

|  For  Priming  ,or  First  Coating.  1 
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i  For  primingcoat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood,  Dries  s  uflicientlvHard 

Forms  a  hard  non-p'orous 
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coating-,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  appliedYver 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

2620  Armour  Ave., 

CHICAGO. 


23  Billiter  St.. 
London. 


Standard  Varnish  Works, 


29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Electrical  Wlri"9 
Contractors 

Telephone  Exchanges 
Built  Complete 

Clark  Electric 
Specialty  Mfg.  Co., 

FRED  F.  CLARK  Manager 
N.  \Y.  Phone  Main  3127  Jl 

404  Bank  of  Com.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 
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Brick 
Lime  I 
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CREMENT 
Jasper 
Plaster 
tile 

Sidewalks. 


JNO  A.  SCHLENER  &  CO.  | 

Commerciaf  l 

stationers  $ 

Draughting  Instruments  and  Supplies  f 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt  1 

and  Careful  Attention  £ 

.  Department  B  516  Nicollet  Ave,,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  ♦ 
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WE 

fMAr 

PROVE 

TO 

YOUR 
ENTIRE 
SA  ITS- 
FAC¬ 
TION 


Are  a  better  and  cheaper  medium  of 
insulation  and  deadening  than  Cork,  Hair 
Felt,  Pumice  or  any  other  material  on 
earth.  Made  from  ROCK  FIBRE  WOOL 
formed  into  sections  4  ft.  by  18  inches,  and 
any  thickness  desired.  These  boards  are 
almost  as  rigid  as  though  made  from  wood. 
Let  us  send  you  tests  made  by  expert  en¬ 
gineers,  among  whom  are  the  Starr  En¬ 
gineering  Company,  of  New  York  City. 

We  can  also  prove  that 

“Kelly’s  Flexible  Car  Linings” 

Furnish  30  percent,  better  insulation 
and  deadening  than  Hair  Felt,  besides  be¬ 
ing  entirely  anticeptic  and  odorless.  The 
same  materal,  only  thiuer,  is  called 

“Kelly’s  Flax  Fibre  BuildingFelt” 

Used  for  building  warm  houses.  It  is 
cheaper  than  heating  cold  ones.  The  ex¬ 
tra  cost  will  be  saved  many  times  over  in 
coal  and  doctor  bills.  Avoid  t tie  danger, 
discomfort  and  expense  of  a  cold, draughty 
house  by  lining  yours  with  this  material, 
as  it  is  absolutely  the  warmest  sheathing 
made,  ten  times  warmer  than  building 
papers. 

For  Samples,  Prices,  Circulars  and 
Catalogues,  address, 


Union  Fibre  Co., 


Winona, 
Minn.,  or 


J.  W.  COOPER, 

615  Lumber  Exchange, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


S.  C,  WELCH. 

918-112  Clark  Stieet, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


A.  C.  PLACE. 

143  Reed  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


George  F.  Boehme  Cornice 
Roofing  &  Stieet  Metal  Works 

7  East  Third  Street, 


H.  KELLY  &  CO.  “ 

Plumbers  and  Cas  Fitters 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
Complete  Line  of  Engineers’  Supplies 

Estimates  made  on  work  any  Officeand  99R  9Q  THIRD  Street  S. 
where  in  the  Northwest.  Showrooms  ZZJ'ZO  Minneapolis, ! linn. 


Wm.  Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr. 

WM.  PENN  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


Sky  Lights,  Metallic  Fronts,  Steel 
Ceilings,  Sidings  and  Rooting. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  2287. 


Horton  Manufacturing  Company. 

255-257  Sixth  Avenue  So.,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Office,  Bank  and  Saloon  Fixtures 


Manufacturers  of 

Mantels,  Sideboards,  etc.,  Alterations  and  Repairing. 


and  Mexico 

TRIPS  TO  SUIT  YOUR.  PURSE. 

If  you  wish  to  go  at  small  expense  why  not  take  a 
through  tourist  car  (we  offer  choice  of  three)  making 
fast  time.  We  also  connect  at  Kansas  City  with  the 
finest  limited  trains  for  these  points.  v€  v? 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ry, 

Let  our  City  Ticket  Agents,  corner  Fifth  and  Robert 
Streets.  St.  Paul,  or  corner  Nicollet  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Street,  Minneapolis,  tell  you  all  about  them. 
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D 


RAKE 


SfllLE 


Co. 


MANTELS-MARBLE- MOSAICS. 


MANUFACTURERS 

WHOLESALERS 

CONTRACTORS 


% 


% 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 510  SECONDAVE.S. 
FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.G.W.RY. 


THIS  SPACE  IS  WORTH 
MUCH  MORE  THAN  WE  DEMAND. 
J-  J-  ASK  OUR  ADVERTISERS.  -A 


FREE  INSPECTION  SERVICE, 


We  will  provide  the  services  of  a  competent  inspector  for  your  electr.,  light 
wiring  FREE  of  COST  and  guarantee  satisfactory  wiring.  May  we  send  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  explain  our  REDUCED  RATES.  Electric  light  is  the 

CLEANEST,  SAFEST  and  BEST  artificial  light  known. 


Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co., 

15  and  17  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET. 

Telephone  N.  W.  Main  189.  Twin  City  1320. 


ARNOLD  KUHLO, 

- Manufacturer  of - 

Architectural,  Draughting  and  Engineering  Instruments. 

Instruments  Carefully  Repaired  and  Adjusted. 

320  Roberts  Street,  -  -  St.  Paul. 


WHY? 


Are  most  of  the  Leading  Architects  of 


St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  tlie  Northwest 


SPECIFYING 


Twin  City  Varnish  Co.’s  Varnishes  and  Floorette. 


Because 


They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the  goods  are 
used.  Our  varnishes  are  all  manufactured  in  St.  Paul,  therefore 
they  are  best  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  northwest 
Drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  valuable  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  wood  and  floor  finishing. 


Bertrand  &=  Chamberlin ,  Architects , 
Minneapolis. 


Cabot’s  Shingle Stians 

The  only  real  Stains;  distinguishable  by  their 
clear,  transparent  tones  and  richness  and  durability  of 
color.  Backed  by  twenty  years’  successful  use  and 
guarantee  of  the  manufacturer. 

Cabot’s  Sheathing  and 
Deafening  “Quilt” 

The  only  scientific  insulator.  The  only  deadener  that  has 
the  power  of  absorbing  and  dissipating  sound  waves.  Sanitary 
and  uninflammable.  Warmer  and  one-half  cheaper  than  back- 
plaster.  Avoid  cow-hair  imitations.  Samples  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  application. 


Twin  City  Varnish  Co., 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer 

BOSTON ,  MASS. 


ST.  PAUL, 


MINNESOTA. 


GEORGE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents, 

ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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!  CAPITALS 


Compo  i 


♦  Architectural  Decorations 


In  Composition  of  Every  Description. 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak 
and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices, 

Cones,  Etc.  :::::::: 

THE  DECORATIVE  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


t  HAROLD  JOHNSON, 


NORTHWESTERN  AGENT 

216-217  Lumber  Exchange 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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PRESSED  BRICK,  TIFFANY 
ENAMELED  BRICK 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  BOSTON 
FIRE  PLACE  MANTELS 


AKRON  VITRIFIED  ROOF  TILE 
HERRINGBONE  EXPANDED 
STEEL  LATH. 


J.  G.  WILSON’S  ROLLING  PAR¬ 
TITIONS  and  STEEL  SHUTTERS. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA  COTTA. 


PORTLAND  and 
NATURAL  CEMENTS,  Plasters. 


J.  C.  Landers  A  Co. 


818  LUMBER  EXCHANGE, 

Minneapolis,  ... 


Minn. 


HARDWARE... 


A  Few  Good  Things  in  Hardware. 

Corbin  Locks,  Stanley  Butts,  Bommer, 

Chicago  and  Matchless  Spring  Hinges. 

Wilcox  Door  Hangers,  Fitch  Sash  Lock. 

GIVE  US  A  CHANCE  TO  FIGURE  WITH  YOU. 

J.  F.  McGUIRE, 

56  East  6th  Street,  ...  ST.  PAUL. 


John  C.  Barton  &  Co. 

8  I  4  Nicollet  Ave. 

Minneapolis. 


Fabrics,  Pottery,  Furniture,  Wall  Paper 
Carpeting,  Fine  Cabinetwork,  Fresco 
Decorations,  Painting,  and  Hard 
Wood  Finishing, 

Re-upholstering  and  Repairing  Old  Furniture  a  Specialty. 


See  our  fine  line  of  wall  papers  before  buying.  Largest  and 
best  stock  in  the  city. 


National  Brass,  &  Metal  Co.  M-“ 

Plumbers'  Suppl  es  and  Sanitary  Specialties 
Cor.  3d  St.  and  3d  Ave.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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All  reports  say  that  Mr.  Clergtte  has  been  doing 
things  at  the  “Soo."  He  has  been  making  the  power 
of  thousands  of  horses  to  serve,  and  he  has  the  power 
of  other  thousands  standing  ready  to  serve  as  wanted. 
And  how  these  reports  shine  out  against  the  mass  of 
business  bombast  that  has  burdened  the  news  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  The  merging  and  the  Mor- 
ganizing,  the  underwriting  and  the  capitalizing,  with 
attendant  shutting  up  of  shops  and  putting  up  of  the 
price  of  staples, — up  out  of  reach  of  would-be  enter¬ 
prises, — has  been  going  on  till  one  is  glad  to  stop  and 
take  a  long  free  breath  as  he  reads  what  Mr.  Clergue 
has  done.  At  the  Soo  he  has  harnessed  so  much 
horsepower  that  a  city  must  be  built  there.  This  power 
must  find  work  and  big  cities  have  grown  up  about 
fewer  horse-powers.  And  to  make  sure  of  a  city  at 
the  Soo,  it  is  where  things  may  be  sent  to  it  and 
brought  from  it.  There  will  be  sure  to  be  a  city  built 
at  the  Soo. 

At  one  competitive  trial  of  the  respective  wearing 
qualities  of  southern  hard  pine  and  west  coast  fir,  the 
odds  are  markedly  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  stable 
of  a  fire  department  building  in  Minneapolis  is  floored 
with  three  inch  planks,  the  edges  being  planed  so  as 
.to  leave  the  joints  slightly  open,  after  which  they  are 
caulked.  The  woods  were  used  in  “hit  or  miss”  fash¬ 
ion,  as  our  grandmothers  would  have  described  a  style 
of  home-made  carpeting,  and  the  wear  of  several  years 
has  in  nearly  every  case  left  the  southern  pine  pieces 
noticeably  thicker  than  the  fir.  One  trial  is,  of  course, 
not  conclusive,  as  specimens  of  any  variety  of  wood 
grown  in  different  localities  are  apt  to  show  considera¬ 
ble  difference  in  hardness  and  other  qualities,  and  in¬ 
dividual  trees  also  vary  widely.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  southern  pine  reaching  the  markets 
of  the  Northwest  comes,  as  a  rule,  from  districts 
which  are  not  thought  to  furnish  as  dense  woods  as 
those  districts  furnishing  the  Eastern  markets. 

The  object  lesson  of  deficient  water  pressure  at  a 
recent  fire  in  a  Kentucky  city  not  being  sufficient  to 
imprest;  the  authorities  with  the  need  of  more  frequent 
hydrants,  a  test  of  pressures  registered  at  the  nozzles 
of  fire  hose  of  differing  lengths  was  arranged.  Two 
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pressure  gauges  were  tested  under  various  pressures 
and  found  to  agree,  then  one  was  so  placed  as  to  regis¬ 
ter  the  pressure  at  the  hydrant  and  the  other  near  the 
point  of  the  discharge.  Pressure  at  the  hydrant  was 
maintained  at  ioo  during  the  trials,  while  the  other 
gauge  registered  87  at  fifty  feet,  80  at  one  hundred 
feet,  a  trifle  over  61  at  three  hundred  feet,  while  at 
five  hundred  feet  it  had  fallen  to  exactly  one-half  of 
the  hydrant  pressure.  The  inch  nozzle  used  in  these 
trials  gave  somewhat  less  impressive  results  than 
might  have  been  expected  had  a  larger  one,  such  as  is 
more  commonly  used  by  firemen  at  their  work,  been 
employed. 

The  vitality  of  the  blueprint  in  the  face  of  all  the 
rapid  changes  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  is  some¬ 
what  remarkable.  The  blueprint  has  more  perma¬ 
nence  than  most  of  its  competitors,  prominent  among 
which  are  the  multicolor  processes,  most  if  not  all  of 
which  depend  upon  aniline  inks  for  whatever  success 
they  have  achieved.  It  is  said  that  latterly,  by  reason 
of  improvements  in  chemicals  used  in  coating  the  pa¬ 
pers,  it  has  been  made  possible  to  print  quite  a  bit 
faster  than  at  first,  yet  the  old  method  holds  its  own 
stubbornly,  and  the  great  bulk  of  blue-printing  is  done 
by  sun  light  and  takes  a  lot  of  it.  The  Great  North¬ 
ern  Railway  has  recently  installed  an  electrical  blue¬ 
printing  machine  in  its  St.  Paul  offices,  where  different 
divisions  of  the  engineering  department  of  that  great 
system  keep  a  considerable  number  of  young  men 
making  plats  and  plans  and  recording  changes  on  old 
drawings  to  such  extent  as  to  overwork  the  sun  in 
making  copies.  The  eight  hundred  dollar  device  in¬ 
stalled  to  assist  that  luminary  consists  of  a  plate  glass 
cylinder  eight  feet  high  and  some  three  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  around  which  the  tracings  and  sensitized  paper  are 
with  some  difficulty  bound  by  a  canvass  girdle,  while 
the  printing  is  done  by  an  arc  light  moved  up  and 
down  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  by  clock-work.  An  ex¬ 
pert  electrician  has  thus  far  been  a  pretty  constant  and 
conspicuous  factor  in  the  successful  working  of  the 
machine,  albeit  one  not  mentioned  in  the  patent  speci¬ 
fication.  As  to  rapidity  of  work  when  all  things  fa¬ 
vor,  it  is  said  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  sunlight, 
at,  say  3  p.  m.  of  a  clear  day  in  March  or  September, 
much  more  work  being  required  to  “load”  the  thing 
than  with  the  old  frames. 

Discussion  of  the  corrosion  of  structural  steel  still 
goes  on  with  plenty  of  testimony,  pro  and  con.  M. 
Breuillie,  a  French  investigator,  is  reported  as  having 
discovered  by  careful  tests  that  the  contact  of  steel 
and  cement  is  attended  by  the  formation  of  a  com¬ 
pound  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  that  the  adhesion 
of  the  steel  and  cement  disappears  in  time  if  water  is 
supplied,  the  compound  being  carired  off  in  solution. 
The  abstract  of  the  report  does  not  give  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  cement  used,  which  may  make  all  the 


difference  in  the  world.  There  are  occasionally  ce¬ 
ments  to  be  found  which  have  a  slow  decomposing  ac¬ 
tion  on  sands,  or  at  least  which  set  and  acquire  a  rea¬ 
sonable  consistency  after  a  few  weeks,  and  then  de¬ 
teriorate  forever  afterward.  If  there  are  any  cements 
in  use  in  this  country  which  attack  steel  as  described 
by  M.  Breuillie,  the  facts  cannot  be  known  too  soon. 
Many  of  our  latter-day  concrete-steel-engineers  are 
accustomed  to  look  upon  Portland  cement  as  such  a 
saving  element  in  building  that  one  would  think  it 
made  no  difference  what  was  mixed  with  it  for  floor 
filling;  and  untold  acres  of  floors  are  being  put  into 
factories  for  all  sorts  of  work,  wet  as  well  as  dry,  of 
the  re-enforced  concrete  make.  Now  if  this  re-enforc- 
ing  metal  is  to  be  gradually  turned  into  something 
else,  it  ought  to  be  known  about  right  away.  With 
the  beams  it  will  be  bad  enough,  although  their  time 
would  naturally  be  greatly  postponed,  but  the  small 
sectional  areas  of  the  metallic  strands  of  reinforced 
concrete  are  not  calculated  to  stand  much  in  the  way 
of  corrosion  and  continue  to  reinforce. 

Perhaps  no  investigation  to  show  the  corrosion  of 
steel  in  concrete  would  be  complete  without  a  parallel 
series  of  tests  showing  the  effect  of  the  same  con¬ 
cretes  on  wrought  iron.  It  would  seem  absurd  per¬ 
haps  to  suggest  that  the  slight  difference  in  composi¬ 
tion  between  what  passes  for  structural  steel  and 
wrought  iron  could  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  results 
of  tests  like  those  by  M.  Breuillie,  but  there  are  many 
practical  observers  who  believe  that  steel  sheets  used 
for  water  service,  either  in  pipes  or  other  forms,  have 
far  less  durability  than  wrought  iron, — many  would 
place  it  as  little  as  half  as  much.  This  is  suggestive 

as  effecting  a  selection  of  the  two  for  other  uses. 

a<r 

The  strangest  thing  yet  in  the  way  of  railway  ties  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Dunnell,  a  yankee,  who  proposes 
to  make  them  from  the  refuse  leather  from  shoe  and 
harness  factories,  old  shoes  serving  also.  The  leather 
is  to  be  treated  chemically  and  formed  under  pressure, 
— six  ties  at  a  drop  of  a  hydraulic  press.  Among  the 
claims  for  the  leather  tie  are  that  it  will  hold  a  spike 
better,  that  neither  rail  nor  fish-plate  will  cut  into  it, 
that  all  ties  will  be  uniform  in  size,  and  that  none  of 
them  will  have  decayed  places,  knots  and  the  like,  that 
they  will  be  as  noiseless  as  possible,  and  will  outwear 
six  or  eight  times  as  many  wooden  ties.  One  thing 
that  makes  the  account  appear  somewhat  stretched 
is  the  great  amount  of  material  said  to  be  available. 
Some  of  these  leather  ties  are  said  to  have  been  in 
use  in  a  freight-yard  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  at  a  place 
selected  because  of  the  great  wear  received,  and  are 
claimed  to  have  made  a  much  better  showing  than 
wooden  ties  laid  alongside. 

Railway  officials  are  said  to  be  looking  forward  with 
some  misgivings  to  the  tie  question  ;  in  fact,  that  it  is 
becoming  somewhat  acute  in  localities  already, — roads 
being  obliged  to  accept  much  poorer  grades  than  for- 
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merly.  The  consumption  of  ties  by  the  roads  is  said 
to  have  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  depletion  of  the 
timber  supply  for  many  years  past,  a  serious  phase 
being  the  sizes  required, — just  the  sizes  needed  to 
keep  the  forests  renewed  profitably  under  a  business¬ 
like  system  of  forest-culture.  We  hear  even  less  than 
formerly  of  steel  ties,  and  creosoting  wooden  ties 
seems  to  be  making  but  slow  headway.  Therefore, 
if  our  Yankee  friends  can  work  old  shoes  up  into 
such  good  railway  ties  they  ought  to  be  cheered  by 
plentiful  orders.  Building  interests  will  soon  be  glad 
of  all  the  trees  these  leather  tie-makers  can  save. 


Another  very  hopeful  device  for  doing  away  with 
wooden  ties  is  unfortunately  furnishing  some  disap¬ 
pointment.  A  few  years  since  some  progressive 
street  railway  companies  undertook  to  give  their 
tracks  the  utmost  permanence  by  laying  deep  T-rails 
on  concrete  foundations  with  only  sufficient  wooden 
ties  to  keep  them  in  place  during  the  laying  of  the 
concrete.  The  ends  of  the  rails  were  ingeniously 
soldered  together  with  cast-iron  from  a  perambulating 
foundry,  after  which  the  paving  materials  were  put  in. 
Now,  although  all  this  was  done  with  conscience  and 
intelligence,  it  is  found  that  where  paved  with  asphalt, 
at  any  rate,  something  gives  way ;  and,  of  course, 
when  once  loosened  the  trouble  rapidly  increases. 
Efforts  to  mend  these  failing  ways  by  removing  a 
strip  of  the  pavement  alongside  the  rails,  wedging  up 
the  rails  with  steel  plates,  filling  in  with  concrete  again 
and  finishing  with  a  new  form  of  granite  blocks  be¬ 
tween  rail  and  asphalt  does  not  seem  to  promise  any 
great  permanence,  because  this  has  to  be  done  while 
the  tracks  are  in  use,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
sort  of  a  set  can  be  secured  for  the  cement. 

Reference  was  made  in  a  former  issue  to  the  act  of 
the  Minnesota  Legislature  permitting  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Art  Commissions  in  cities  of  the  state,  and  to 
the  fact  that  Minneapolis  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
act.  Her  commission  finds  its  first  task  no  very 
agreeable  one,  and  has  vetoed  the  proposal  to  erect  in 
Minnehaha  Park  a  bronze  copy  of  the  design  by  the 
late  Jacob  Fjelde  illustrating  Longfellow's  couplet — 
“Over  wide  and  rushing  rivers 
In  his  arms  he  bore  the  maiden.” 

The  plaster  cast  was  first  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Minnesota  building  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair 
in  ’93,  and  since  then  has  found  a  place  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Public  Library  Building.  The  verdict  of  the 
Commission  is  contained  in  the  following: 

“It  is  not  a  gracious  task  to  discourage  a  public 
movement  such  as  this,  springing  as  it  does  from  the 
generous  and  public-spirited  impulses  of  the  citizens 
of  the  city  and  of  the  state ;  but  the  members  of  the 
commission  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
present  proposed  statue,  in  dignity  of  conception  as 
well  as  in  technical  treatment,  is  lacking  in  that  high 


excellence  which  should  be  possessed  by  any  monu¬ 
ment  destined  to  occupy  so  conspicuous  and  so  endur¬ 
ing  a  place.” 

The  original  work  was,  as  we  remember,  paid  for  by 
contributions  by  school  children,  and  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  more  has  been  contributed  by  them  to¬ 
ward  casting  the  group  in  bronze,  which  facts  called 
for  a  measure  of  nerve,  vulgarly  speaking,  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission  in  acting  up  to  their  belief.  A 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  plaster  model  is 
shown  in  this  issue  with  other  work  by  Mr.  Fjelde. 

The  group  has  always  been  subject  to  more  or  less 
adverse  comment,  which,  curiously  enough,  the  sculp¬ 
tor  has  always  had  to  bear  alone,  and  from  which 
Longfellow  escaped  entirely.  Just  how  unjust  this  is, 
few  seem  disposed  to  admit.  If  the  members  of  the 
Commission  had  themselves  been  subjected  to  a  lat¬ 
ter-day  high  school  training, — something  like  three 
“semesters”  of  Longfellow  with  the  merciless  “feet” 
of  Hiawatha  to  torment  their  study  hours  except  as 
driven  away  by  thoughts  of  foot-ball, — they  might  be 
less  sure  of  what  Longfellow  Indians  ought  to  be. 
Yet  it  may  be  that  the  members  had  suffered,  and 
thinking  they  saw  signs  of  the  passing  of  Longfellow, 
determined  to  earn  the  goodwill  of  future  public- 
school-boyhood  by  throwing  their  weight  on  the  side 
that  would  help. 

The  spandril  figures  shown  in  the  plate  are  taken 
from  a  series  of  twenty-four  made  by  Fjelde  for  the 
decoration  of  a  little  covered  court  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  circumstances  of 
his  employment  on  this  were  anything  but  inspiring, 
yet  he  gave  of  his  skill  without  stinting.  So  little  of 
iiis  previous  work  had  been  of  a  decorative  nature 
that  this  series  of  sketches, — they  were  little  more, — 
were  of  peculiar  interest  to  his  friends. 

The  following  is  part  of  an  irreverent  London  letter 
to  that  staid  down-east  newspaper,  the  Springfield  Re¬ 
publican  : 

Down  on  the  Thames  embankment,  where  the  ’Ar- 
ries  and  ’Arriets  wander  neck  and  arm  together,  gazing 
philosophically  at  the  turgid  Thames,  they  have 
planted  an  Egyptian  pillar  with  a  past.  A  gaunt  per¬ 
son  named  Pharaoh  carved  it  out  of  a  southern  hill  to 
set  up  in  a  city  named  Heliopolis;  a  while  afterward  a 
thin  man  called  Caesar  had  it  forwarded  to  another 
town  named  Alexandria,  and  but  a  little  time  ago, 
while  a  fat  woman  named  Victoria  was  on  the  throne, 
they  brought  it  here  to  London.  The  thing  seems  to 
have  a  genius  for  getting  into  leading  towns — to  be  a 
kind  of  heathen  fetish  of  supremacy.  You  wonder  a 
little  as  you  look  at  it  where  the  blind  gods  are  getting 
ready  to  ship  it  next.  Is  this  great  haphazard  monster 
of  a  city  always  going  to  be  up  to  the  work  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  center  of  the  civilization  of  the  planet?  There  are 
those  who  think  she  begins  to  show  some  signs  of  flab¬ 
biness  and  decay.  This  fear  of  the  loss  of  the  sea 
trade,  this  shifting  elsewhere  of  the  manufacturing 
centers  of  the  world ;  this  pauperizing  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  this  beer-baron  ennobling,  this  huge  traffic  in 
womankind — are  these  the  signs  of  a  growing,  healthy 
civilization?  Who  knows  what  will  come?  Someday, 
perhaps,  that  Colossus  of  America,  that  bugbear  the 
British  matron  terrifies  her  children  with,  that  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  fellow,  will  come  steaming  up  into  New 
York  harbor  with  this  London  obelisk  tucked  under  his 
left  arm. 
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By  GEORGE  EMIL  BERTRAND 
of  Bertrand  &  Chaimberlain,  Architects,  Minneapolis. 


One  of  the  important  elements  in  the  attainment  of 
sublimity  in  an  architectural  object  is  that  of  stability, 
not  merely  strength  sufficient  to  insure  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  structure,  or  to  resist  the  various  stresses 
to  which  it  may  be  subjected,  but  an  excess  of  strength 
to  immediately  satisfy  the  mind.  No  building  can  be 
monumental  in  character  and  give  the  impression  of 
being  able  to  resist  all  destructive  influences  whether 
of  time,  man  or  the  elements,  without  having  this  char¬ 
acteristic. 

It  is  certain  that  no  people  as  well  understood  this 
truth  and  applied  it  so  successfully  as  did  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  their  tombs  and  temples.  They  built 
neither  for  beauty  nor  utility,  but  for  eternity.  The 
strength  of  their  buildings  was  many  times  in  excess 
of  the  structural  requirements.  They  used  the  most 
durable  material,  granite,  and  of  enormous  sizes,  each 
column  or  pier  being  a  monolith  and  a  monument  in 
itself. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  form  any  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  the  character  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  civil¬ 
ization,  the  overpowering  influence  of  their  religion, 
or  even  a  superficial  idea  of  their  customs  of  living, 
habits  of  thought,  or  motives  in  life,  without  perusing 
their  story  as  told  by  themselves  in  the  ruins  of  the 
gigantic  tombs  and  temples  strewn  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nile. 

In  studying  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  one  is 
impressed  with  the  bold  individuality  which  must  have 
been  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Egyptians  as  a 
people.  There  is  a  sublime  independence  and  disre¬ 
gard  for  external  influences  in  marked  contrast,  for 
instance,  with  the  custom  among  the  Romans  of 
appropriating  bodily  the  architectural  forms  of  their 
conquered  subjects  and  applying  them  to  their  own 
uses.  One  is  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  their 
love  of  country,  their  social  cohesion,  which  took  the 
form  of  a  deep,  sustained  and  unquestioning  religious 
fanaticism,  was  an  all-sufficient  law  unto  each  individ¬ 
ual.  And  while  their  religion  was  of  a  less  humane 
character  than  that  which  impelled  the  building  of  the 
great  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  yet  it 
was  no  less  intense  in  character,  and  far  more  prolific 
in  its  results,  viewed  from  an  architectural  standpoint. 

At  no  other  time  in  all  history  and  among  no  other 
people  has  a  dominant  impulse  seized  upon  a  nation 
with  such  sustained  power,  and  compelled  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  such  immense  physical  energy  as  is  exemplified 


in  the  buildings  built  during  the  flourishing  period 
of  Egyptian  glory. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  among  the  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  remote  antiquity  the  Egyptian  is  the  most  an¬ 
cient,  yet  its  history  is  the  best  known  today.  One  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  most  intimate  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  every-day  lives  by  the  sculptured 
stories  that  literally  cover  the  surfaces  of  their  monu¬ 
ments.  There  is  a  native  simplicity  in  the  execution 
of  their  picture  writing  which  is  in  strange  contrast 
with  the  boldness  and  grandeur  of  their  architectural 
conceptions. 

They  gave  expression  to  their  thought  by  the  most 
simple  and  direct  means.  They  seem  not  to  have  been 
diverted  from  the  sublimity  of  their  theme  by  the  be¬ 
littling  thoughts  of  mere  ornamentation,  but  to  have 
conceived  their  architectural  compositions  like  giants, 
in  massive  monoliths,  knowing  that  mass  and  size  of 
material  were  the  actual,  as  well  as  the  apparent,  con¬ 
ditions  of  impressiveness  and  durability. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conformation  of  the 
country  in  which  they  lived  had  much  to  do  with  the 
unique  character  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a  people.  The 
country  was  a  narrow  strip  of  land  extending  north 
and  south,  bounded  on  either  side  by  uninhabitable 
deserts,  and  through  the  center  of  which  flowed  the 
mysterious  Nile,  which  was  the  great  spinal  nerve  of 
the  nation.  And,  in  that  age,  when  intercommunica¬ 
tion  between  countries  was  extremely  limited,  these 
conditions  made  them  still  more  isolated,  and  it  would 
be  inevitable  that  a  people  naturally  of  an  imaginative 
temperament,  and  for  ages  undisturbed  by  external 
influences,  would  develop  into  an  intensely  artistic 
and  homogeneous  civilization.  After  ages  of  inter¬ 
mixture  of  blood,  the  varying  particles  would  have 
conglomerated  into  a  mass  of  even  color  and  texture, 
and  each  individual  would  be  composite  of  all  the 
others. 

Derived  from  the  same  ancestry,  subjected  for  un¬ 
told  generations  to  the  same  social  conditions,  the 
same  climatic  influences,  the  same  sky,  the  same 
drouths,  the  same  inundations  of  the  one  great  river, 
whose  periodical  rise  and  fall  was  the  important  event 
that  influenced  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  alike,  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  impulses  of  the  people,  whatever  they  might 
be,  would  tend  all  in  one  direction. 

Their  religious  traditions  would  attain  an  immense 
antiquity,  and  with  an  imaginative  people,  in  awe  of 
the  mysteries  of  nature  and  the  eternity  of  matter  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  their  dominant  impulse  was 
the  perpetuation  of  their  identical  bodies  into  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  future. 

To  do  this  they  would  employ  the  most  effective 
means  known  to  them.  They  would  embalm  their 
bodies  and  protect  their  burial  places  with  the  most 
enduring  material,  and  if  it  was  the  tomb  of  a  king,  the 
grandeur  of  the  monument  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  majesty  of  the  man. 
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With  an  artistic  people,  as  were  the  Egyptians,  the 
sublimity  of  the  monument  would  interpret  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  thought,  and  more,  that  this  would  as¬ 
sume  in  some  degree  the  character  of  the  environing 
country.  I  he  great  flood  of  the  Nile  without  need  of 
tributaries,  the  vast  expanse  of  trackless  desert  on 
either  hand,  the  intense  blue  of  a  cloudless  sky;  these 
would  have  their  influence  on  the  character  of  their 
monuments,  for  they  were  the  sources  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  which  created  them. 


SOUNDPROOF  PARTITIONS. 


Our  October  issue  mentioned  the  testing  of  different 
constructions  for  their  soundproof  qualities  under  di¬ 
rections  of  Prof.  C.  S.  Norton,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institution  of  Technology.  The  tests  were  made  for 
Mr.  E.  T.  Barker,  architect  of  the  dormitory  for  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  a  large  upper 
story  of  a  Boston  warehouse  having  concrete  floors  and 
ceilings.  The  rooms  tested  were  each  seven  feet 
square  with  two  thicknesses  of  seven-eighths  wood 
floor,  between  which  and  the  concrete  floor  were  two 
thicknesses  of  Cabot’s  “quilt,”  the  concrete  ceiling  of 
the  large  room  forming  ceilings  of  the  rooms  tested. 

On  the  front  side  of  each  room  was  a  glass-paneled 
door,  the  jambs  of  which  were  faced  with  soft  felt,  and 
bottom  fitted  with  a  “weather  strip.” 

Room  A  had  walls  of  terra-cotta  blocks,  front  and 
back  four  inches  thick,  one  side  two  inches,  the  other 
three  inches  thick.  These  were  plastered  with  two 
coats,  inside  and  out. 

Room  B  was  walled  with  “Keystone”  material,  of 
the  nature  of  plaster-of-paris  with  a  fibrous  bond;  its 
front  four  inches  thick,  and  each  of  the  two  sides  two 
inches  thick.  All  was  plastered  two  coats  inside  and 
out,  except  outside  of  the  front,  which  was  not  plas¬ 
tered. 

Room  C  was  walled  with  “Sackett  board,”  wired  on 
both  sides  of  three-inch  steel  channels,  this  board  be¬ 
ing  of  alternate  layers  of  plaster  and  paper,  until  one- 
fourth  inch  thick.  On  the  back  and  right  sides  of  the 
room  the  steel  channels  were  wrapped  with  one-eighth- 
inch  felt.  The  room  was  plastered  inside  and  out,  but 
with  somewhat  less  thickness. 

Room  D  is  thus  described  in  the  report :  The  left 
side  was  a  solid  partition  of  metallic  lath  and  plaster. 
The  seven-eighths-inch  steel  ties  were  spaced  sixteen 
inches  on  centers,  metal  lath  was  applied  to  only  one 
side  of  the  ties,  and  then  plastered  to  a  thickness  of 
two  inches.  The  rear  wall  was  built  upon  two  rows 
of  seven-eighths-inch  studs  staggered.  Between  them 
were  placed  one  thickness  of  water-proof  paper,  about 
1-32  inch  thick,  and  metal  lath  was  wired  to  both  sides 
of  the  row  of  studs  and  given  two  coats  of  plaster.  The 
right  side  was  of  the  same  construction,  with  a  layer  of 
one-eighth-inch  felt  between  the  two  thicknesses  of 
water-proof  paper.  The  front  wall  was  of  metal  lath 


on  two  rows  of  staggered  studs,  with  Cabot’s  seaweed 
quilt  between  the  rows  of  studs. 

Room  E  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  and 
was  wholly  of  metal  lath  and  plaster  double  partitions, 
with  the  space  between  the  lath  filled  with  Cabot’s 
sheathing  quilt.  The  front  and  left  sides  contained 
three  thicknesses  of  quilt,  and  the  right  side  and  rear 
two  thicknesses.  The  quilt  was  placed  between  the 
studs  and  the  metal  lath,  and  where  three  thicknesses 
were  used,  one  was  between  the  row  of  studs  as  well. 

The  rooms  were  not  wholly  nor  equally  dry  which 
might  have  affected  the  results  somewhat.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  from  Prof.  Norton’s  report : 

The  preliminary  trials  showed  so  great  a  range  of 
efficiency  of  the  several  constructions  that  the  micro- 
phonic  apparatus,  which  was  designed  to  make  rapid 
comparisons  of  sound-intensity  possible,  could  not  be 
used.  Reliance  had  to  be  placed  wholly  on  listening 
with  or  without  a  felt-mouthed  stethoscope  at  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  partition  to  sounds  of  various  quality  and 
intensity  from  within.  The  notes  of  the  piano,  violin, 
cornet  and  the  human  voice  were  carefully  tried 
throughout  wide  ranges  of  pitch  and  intensity.  The 
performers  and  instruments  were  interchanged;  everv 
possible  chance  of  unfairness,  due  to  the  variations  of 
intensity  in  the  sounds  used,  was  eliminated.  The  in¬ 
sulating  property  of  some  of  the  partitions  was  so  good 
that  not  even  the  blare  of  a  cornet  or  the  overpowering 
tones  of  an  Italian  tenor,  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
laborers  on  the  building,  could  be  heard  through  the 
partitions,  except  by  careful  listening  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  wall. 

After  much  consideration,  the  writer  has  given  the 
following  ratings  to  the  different  partitions.  The  or¬ 
der  of  their  standing  upon  the  list  indicates  their  effi¬ 
ciency  as  compared  with  those  above  and  below  them. 


Approximate  efficiency  on  arbitrary  scale  of  100. 


No. 

Room.  Side. 

Scale. 

Composition. 

1 

E 

Left 

100 

Cabot’s  Quilt,  3  thick  -(-  metal  lath. 

2 

E 

Right 

95 

Cabot's  Quilt,  2  thick  ~p  metal  lath. 

3 

E 

Rear 

95 

Cabot’s  Quilt,  2  thick  -p  metal  lath. 

4 

C 

Rear 

85 

Sackett  Board,  2  felt  on  [  s. 

5 

C 

Left 

GO 

Cn 

Sackett  Board,  2  felt  on  [  s. 

6 

C 

Right 

80 

Sackett  Board,  2  felt. 

7 

D 

Rear 

75 

Metal  lath  ~p  paper. 

8 

D 

Right 

75 

Metal  lath,  paper  -P  felt. 

9 

B 

Right 

60 

Two  2"  Keystone  Block  with  2"  air 

space. 

10 

A 

Rear 

50 

4"  National  Terra  Cotta  Blocks. 

1 1 

B 

Rear 

50 

3"  Keystone  Blocks. 

12 

A 

Right 

45 

2"  National  Terra  Cotta  Blocks. 

13 

B 

Left 

40 

2"  Keystone  Blocks. 

14 

A 

Left 

40 

2"  National  Terra  Cotta  Blocks. 

IS 

D 

Left 

30 

2"  Metal  lath,  solid  plaster. 

Modern  architecture  is  made  up  of  so  many  trifles 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  regard  anything  legitimately  con¬ 
nected  with  it  as  a  trifle,  but  each  item  should  be  giv¬ 
en  the  full  consideration  that  belongs  to  it  in  order  to 
attain  as  near  perfection  as  may  be. 
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THE  HOME  GROUNDS. 

By  Frank  H.  Nutter,  Landscape  Architect. 


One  of  the  results  of  the  growing  interest  in  out-door 
life  in  America  is  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the 
development  of  the  surroundings  of  our  homes,  be  they 
cottages  or  palaces,  and  whether  the  area  treated  be 
measured  by  the  foot  or  by  the  acre.  The  landscape 
beauties  of  the  Columbia  Fair  at  Chicago  proved  to  be 
seed  sown  on  good  ground,  and  that  year  may  be  said 
to  mark  the  birth  of  a  widespread  enthusiasm  with  our 
people  for  out-door  art;  and  while  this  enthusiasm  may 
at  times  have  been  shown  in  rather  grotesque  and  bi¬ 
zarre  fashion,  still  a  very  great  and  commendable  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made. 

The  inquiries  that  are  made  of  those  who  follow  the 
profession  of  landscape  architects  prove  that  many,  al¬ 
though  desirous  of  improving  their  surroundings,  have 
very  vague  ideas  as  to  the  results  to  be  obtained  and 
the  methods  of  obtaining  them. 

It  has  at  last  become  an  admitted  fact  that  to  build 
even  a  small  house  satisfactorily,  the  assistance  of  a 
professional  architect  must  be  secured,  and  while  the 
owner  may  and  should  work  his  personality  and  in¬ 
dividual  ideas  into  the  structure,  it  can  only  be  safely 
accomplished  under  proper  guidance. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  environ¬ 
ments  of  the  building  and  not  only  should  the  builder 
consult  both  architect  and  landscape  expert,  but  these 
two  should  work  in  harmony  if  perfect  success  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  this  co-operation  should  date  from  the 
very  inception  of  the  work.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find 
instances  where  the  architect’s  designs  have  been  sad¬ 
ly  marred  by  inharmonious  treatment  of  the  grounds 
and,  again,  a  carefully  designed  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  has  been  brought  to  naught  by  building  there¬ 
on  a  house  of  different  plan  from  what  was  first  in¬ 
tended. 

That  there  seems  frequently  to  be  a  slight  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  building  architect  towards  the  one 
who  may  have  charge  of  the  grounds,  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  and  perhaps  the  feeling  may  at  times  be  mutual  ; 
but  as  the  architect  in  these  times  of  specialization  does 
not  hesitate  to  call  to  his  aid  the  constructing  engi¬ 
neer,  the  heating  engineer  and  the  sanitary  expert,  so 
in  the  good  time  coming,  to  which  we  all  look  for¬ 
ward,  he  will  gladly  consent  to  have  added  to  this  staff 
of  workers  the  landscape  engineer,  and  so  far  as  it  may 
concern  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  building, 
see  that  the  outside  work  shall  properly  harmonize 
with  and  bring  out  the  design  of  the  structure. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  present  “fad,”  if  such  a  sen¬ 
sible  movement  deserves  such  a  slighting  appellation, 
for  the  so-called  colonial  style  of  houses,  in  its  various 
phases,  is  the  erection  of  many  particularly  homelike 
houses,  and,  with  these,  a  revival  of  the  old-style  gar¬ 
dens,  as  contrasted  with  the  open  and  fenceless  lawns 
which  have  been  so  zealously  commended  in  the  past. 


ARCHITECT. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  old-world  fashion  of  high 
walls  and  inpenetrable  hedges,  which  shut  the  traveler 
in  to  a  view  of  the  weary  road  ahead  to  be  traversed, 
only  relieved  by  a  retrospect  of  what  has  already  been 
overpassed,  will  not  become  popular  with  us;  but  still 
the  peculiarly  American  style  of  living  in  the  public 
gaze  is  becoming  objectionable  to  many  and  they  are 
demanding  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  themselves  out  of 
doors  under  condition  of  more  privacy,  and  turning 
from  the  open  lawn  in  front  they  seek  their  pleasure 
in  some  more  secluded  spot. 

Bv  the  co-operation  of  the  designers  of  the  house  and 
the  designer  of  the  grounds  this  want  can  be  most  sat¬ 
isfactorily  and  artistically  met,  and  by  placing  the  liv¬ 
ing  rooms  so  that  they  may  connect  at  side  or  rear  with 
an  enclosed  or  sunken  garden  or  lawn  the  problem  is 
solved. 

Where  possible,  this  garden  should  be  connected  with 
the  house  by  verandas  and  terraces  so  that  it  may  be  in 
reality  but  an  outside  room  of  the  house,  and,  artistic¬ 
ally  at  least,  an  extension  of  the  outside  arrangements. 
If  this  is  not  feasible  it  may  be  so  located  as  to  be 
looked  into  or  drawn  upon  from  the  windows  of  the 
living  rooms,  and  so  sheltered  from  the  gaze  of  the 
passers-by  that  the  family  may  enjoy  themselves  with¬ 
in  its  precincts  with  all  the  privacy  that  woidd  be  theirs 
in  parlor  or  library. 


Garden  of  F.  F.  Fletcher,  Linden  Hills. 


The  little  garden  shown  in  our  illustration  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  that  fulfills  the  latter  conditions. 

It  is  on  the  home  grounds  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Fletcher,  at 
Linden  Hills,  Minneapolis,  and  although  the  photo¬ 
graphs  were  taken  but  about  five  months  after  the  work 
of  grading  was  begun,  it  shows  that  much  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  even  when 
the  gardening  proper,  as  in  this  case,  is  done  by  the 
owner  in  his  leisure  hours ;  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  boundless  enthusiasm  and  much  hard  labor  was 
required  to  bring  even  so  much  about. 
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Shrubs  and  plants  at  the  top  of  the  terrace  and  by 
the  house  foundation  hardly  show  in  the  picture,  and  a 
photograph  a  couple  of  years  hence  will  doubtless  show 
much  better  results.  This  garden,  entered  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  by  a  flight  of  cobble-stone  steps,  is  divided  into 
beds  bordered  with  ornamental  brick;  and  from  the 
adjoining  corner  another  path  leads  to  a  wild  garden, 
in  a  natural  grove,  to  be  stocked  with  the  spoils  of  the 
owner's  wanderings  in  the  woods  and  swamps. 

On  the  other  side  towards  the  street  a  terrace-bank, 
topped  with  shrubberies,  affords  a  sufficient  screen, 
which  is  continued  around  the  other  two  sides  by  a  low 
hedge  of  buck-thorn. 


Curbed  Pool  on  F.  F.  Fletcher’s  Grounds,  Linden  Hills. 


The  curbed  pool  is  emphasized  in  effect  by  some 
clipped  laurels  in  tubs,  and  a  papyrus,  a  lotus,  and  some 
tropical  wrater-lilies  grace  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
summer,  but  will  retire  to  the  cellar  and  furnace-room 
on  the  approach  of  winter. 

For  the  first  season  the  beds  are  filled  mostly  with 
annuals  or  tender  plants,  which  were  started  in  an  out¬ 
side  hot  bed  while  the  work  of  grading  was  in  progress. 


A  MILLION  DOLLARS  FOR  PIERS. 

The  government  will  spend  a  million  dollars  in  mak¬ 
ing  protective  piers  for  the  harbor  entrance  at  Supe¬ 
rior,  Wis.  In  the  office  of  the  government  engineers 
at  Duluth,  Minn.,  specifications  are  now  being  made 
out.  Bids  will  be  received  during  the  winter.  These 
will  be  the  largest  monolithic  conciete  piers  ever  built 
in  the  United  States.  They  will  be  solid  concrete  from 
the  foundation,  twenty-five  feet  below  water  level,  to 
the  top,  ten  feet  above  water,  and  they  will  be  3,200 
feet  long.  Several  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  will  be  required.  Piers  have  just  been 
completed  at  Duluth  harbor  entrance,  six  miles  away, 
but  these  are  with  timber  foundations  and  are  1,700 
feet  long.  They  were  among  the  largest  ever  built 
and  cost  $600,000. 


TURN  THEM  DOWN. 


That  bright,  crisp  and  wideawake  building  journal 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  known  as  the  Southern  Architect  and 
Building  News,  has  the  following  to  say  regarding  the 
architectural  portfolios  and  other  advertising  schemes 
with  which  some  of  the  so-called  architects  are  flood¬ 
ing  the  country.  As  the  sentiments  expressed  are  in 
line  with  our  own  thoughts  on  the  matter,  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  printing  it  in  this  issue  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Architect : 

“A  pamphlet  entitled  ‘Building  News,’  printed 
somewhere  in  Indiana,  with  the  name  of  a  Memphis 
architect  at  the  bottom,  and  containing  matter  and  il¬ 
lustrations  selected  at  random  (mostly  from  Indiana), 
has  been  forwarded  to  us  for  comment.  Mr.  Weathers 
has  put  his  name  to  an  innumerable  series  of  docu¬ 
ments,  but  this  latest  scheme  is  about  the  worst. 
Luckily  the  manufacturers  of  building  materials  have 
been  held  up  until  they  are  forced  to  call  a  halt,  and 
so-called  architects  who  attempt  to  issue  a  book  with 
pictures  of  their  buildings,  for  which  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  asked  to  pay,  find  their  requests  turned 
down  gracefully  but  forcibly. 

“This  is  the  season  when  the  largest  manufacturers, 
dealers  and  agents  of  building  materials,  supplies  and 
furnishings  make  their  appropriation  for  the  coming 
year  and  we  wish  to  repeat  our  former  assertion  that 
the  remedy  for  the  plan  factory  “books,”  architec¬ 
tural  “brochures”  and  club  catalogues,  etc.,  etc.,  is  a 
decisive  No !  by  the  manufacturer  when  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  advertisements.  The  Chicago  Architectural 
Club  issues  the  best  catalogue  of  all  and  contains  no 
advertisements,  the  different  firms,  including  the  ar¬ 
chitects,  contractors  and  others  contributing  towards 
the  expense  of  the  printing,  cuts,  etc.,  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  furnishing  useless  advertising  copy  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost  of  the  book  or  catalogue.  The  circu¬ 
lation  of  these  catalogues  is  too  limited  to  be  of  any 
value  as  an  advertising  medium,  and  the  same 
amount  placed  in  one  of  the  weekly  or  monthly  ar¬ 
chitectural  journals  would  bring  returns  on  the  in¬ 
vestment.  If  there  is  anything  in  persistency,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  circulation  and  all  the  other  good  qualities  of  an 
advertising  medium  why  not  get  in  line  and  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  existence  of  better,  thoroughly  established 
and  duly  recognized  architectural  journals,  rather  than 
encourage  the  blackmail  schemes  that  constantly 
clamor  for  your  recognition?” 


A  celebrated  sculptor  once  told  a  would-be  critic 
that  trifles  made  perfection  and  that  perfection  was 
no  trifle,  and  this  trite  saying  applies  with  peculiar 
force  to  architecture. 


Contractors  and  dealers  are  getting  uneasy  about  the 
price  of  Portland  cement.  A  rise  of  50  per  cent  in  a 
few  months  time  has  a  suspicious  look.  Is  there  an  un¬ 
seen  “merger”  or  “gentlemen’s  agreement”  afoot? 
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Mr.  Pecksniff  and  the  Boys  Think. 

Some  people  have  been  making-  comments  because 
Mr.  Pecksniff  is  not  as  well  known  as  his  father  was, 
but  one  of  the  fellows  in  the  office  who  is  reckoned  to 
be  pretty  shrewd,  says:  “Just  let  ’em  wait  a  while. 
Pecksniff  has  something  on  his  mind,  that’s  sure.  He’ll 
be  heard  from  yet,  and  some  of  ’em  may  hear  too 
much  from  him.  If  things  go  off  according  to  Peck¬ 
sniff's  idea,  he  won’t  need  any  Mr.  Boz  to  make  him 
known.” 

He  sent  for  a  new  book  not  long  ago  with  the  title, 
"Proportion  in  Designing.”  The  book  lays  down  the 
rules  for  successful  conduct  of  many  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  tells  how  many  sewing  machines  and  girls  are 
needed  to  one  cutter  in  the  most  successful  sweat 
shops,  and  coming  to  architects’  offices,  says  a  proper 
proportion  for  starting  a  successful  business  is  one 
designer,  two  blue  printers  in  summer,  three  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  three  stenographers,  two  of  which  will  be 
needed  in  the  advertising  and  correspondence  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  office  expenses  should  be  per  week :  Designer, 
$12  to  $15.  according  to  the  season;  blue  printers,  $12 
to  $16;  stenographers,  $15;  advertising  experts,  $50; 
rents,  lighting  and  heating,  $30;  materials,  $15:  ad¬ 
vertising,  $100.  Rents  will  be  a  somewhat  smaller 
proportion  as  the  business  grows,  but  the  proportion 
should  be  maintained  as  to  other  items. 

Pecksniff  is  studying  this  new  book  so  hard  that 
he  pays  less  attention  than  ever  to  the  office,  and 
when  a  client  wants  anything  fresh  the  fellows  have 
to  work  it  out  for  him.  So  when  the  other  day  the 
doctor  and  his  wife  came  in  and  said  they  wanted  a 
fence  and  one  that  was  different,  we  had  to  study  it 
out  without  anything  more  from  Pecksniff  than  his  ap¬ 
proval. 

The  doctor’s  wife  wouldn’t  take  any  open  picketv 
fence  that  anybody  could  peek  through,  nor  any  tight 
board  fence,  nor  anything  that  didn’t  bid  fair  to  stay. 
We  ciphered  on  stone  walls  and  on  concrete  walls  and 
on  hard  brick  walls  in  cement,  but  they  all  required 
continuous  footings  and  copings  and  took  a  lot  of 
money  and  too  much  land. 

Then  we  ciphered  on  metal  lath  and  cement  plaster 
and  we  found  it  would  go.  We  told  the  doctor  to 
hustle  for  this  and  that  for  posts,  and  he  found  in  the 
junk  the  steel  trust  had  from  dismantling  Columbia 
Heights  rolling  mills,  some  small  T-rails  that  were 
just  right.  We  had  holes  bored  in  the  ground  every 
7j4  feet  and  filled  with  concrete  in  which  these  T-rail 
posts  were  stuck,  and  to  make  things  still  stiffer  we 
wired  a  triangle  of  the  steel  lath  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  post,  setting  the  bottom  of  it  in  the  concrete.  Then 
we  had  them  take  2x4x16s  and  bore  holes  half  way 
through  and  put  them  over  tops  of  posts  to  stiffen 
things,  and  we  had  three  holes  through  the  2x4s  for 
each  7J4  feet  span  and  we  struck  the  small  channel- 
iron  studs  through  these  holes  and  into  the  ground. 


Then  we  found  that  we  could  get  “Herring  bone”  lath 
to  advantage  and  that  it  was  as  good  as  any,  and  so  we 
had  it  wired  on. 

We  had  it  woven  in  basket  fashion,  but  that  didn’t 
amount  to  much.  Then  one  of  the  men  told  us  one  of 
the  things  he  knew  about  farming  was  “pig-rings,” 
and  they  helped  11s  out  a  lot — there  were  many  places 
where  they  beat  wiring. 


Photo  of  the  New  Fence. 

Then  we  set  Steve  plastering.  He  was  bound  to  put 
on  the  first  coat  on  one  side  of  lime  and  hair  and  we 
let  him  do  it,  well  gauged  with  Portland  cement.  He 
was  all  right,  but  he  should  have  put  more  cement  in. 
It  is  a  hard  job  to  start  a  coat  of  cement  plastering 
on  the  bare  laths,  but  when  the  first  coat  is  on  and  set, 
you  can  put  what  you  please  on  it.  Steve  stuck  on  the 
hard  stuff  first  on  one  side  then  on  the  other  till  he  got 
2 y2  or  3  inches,  then  he  knocked  off  the  2x4s  and  fin¬ 
ished  the  whole  with  “roughcast,”  and  if  the  boys 
vault  that  fence  they  have  different  hands  from  what 
the  boys  had  in  our  time.  Nobody  that  hasn’t  tried 
it  will  believe  how  stiff  it  is,  and  the  doctor’s  wife 
won't  have  any  trouble  training  her  ampelopsis  and 
things  in  it.  A  grape  vine  can  find  plenty  to  hold  on 
to  there.  MR.  PINCH,  JR. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  GOOD  PAINT. 

In  house  building  as  in  the  clothing  trade,  good 
goods  advertise  themselves  and  increase  the  trade. 
Farmer  Bloom  builds  a  very  attractive  house  out  on 
the  Cedarburg  road.  Farmer  Heinze,  a  mite  further 
down  the  same  road,  is  provoked  to  good  works  there¬ 
by,  and  builds  next  season,  one  a  little  better.  In  town 
this  rivalry  works  more  quickly  and  generally  because 
of  the  closer  neighborhood  of  the  rivals. 

Now,  who  is  provoked  to  such  good  works  by  an 
unpainted  house,  or  a  weather  beaten  barn?  You 
wouldn’t  be.  Neither  would  the  other  man,  for  he  is 
just  about  like  vou.  The  unpainted  house  has  an  air 
of  regret  about  it.  It  seems  to  say :  “I  strained  the 
back  of  the  man  who  raised  me.  He  is  a  cripple  for 
life.  Beware  the  horrible  example  !” 

Get  a  good  line  of  paint,  then  study  the  art  of  put¬ 
ting  it  on  so  that  the  paint  not  only  preserves  the 
building  but  makes  it  look  attractive.  Teach  the 
householder  that  twenty  dollars  in  good  paint  well  put 
on  is  worth  a  hundred  dollars  to  his  real  estate. 
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ANCIENT  GERASSA  AS  IT  APPEARS  TODAY. 

By  George  C.  Doolittle. 

1  he  ruins  of  ancient  Gerassa,  another  city  of  stone, 
grand  enough  in  its  day,  are  to  be  found  far  off  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  The  way  to  this  interesting  ruin 
is  in  no  sense  easy,  but  once  reached,  the  traveler  is 
well  repaid  by  the  sights  that  greet  him.  Here  a  col¬ 
onnaded  avenue  stretches  into  the  distance,  there  a 
ruined  triumphal  arch  arrests  attention.  Yonder  was 
a  theater  and  still  beyond  much  of  a  beautiful  temple 
remains.  One  wonders  to  see  standing  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  nearly  all  the  columns  of  the  front  of  a  fine  temple 
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from  which  pediments  and  roof  have  entirely  disap¬ 
peared. 

Gerassa  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  but  reached  its  greatest  magnificence  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  centuries,  when  its  monumental  struc¬ 
tures  had  spread  over  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  acres.  Over  three  hundred  columns  still 
stand,  and  they  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  There 
seem  to  be  a  forest  of  standing  columns,  as  if  some 
giant  had  passed  that  way  and  sown  broadcast  the 
seeds,  which  had  sprung  up  into  a  plentiful  harvest  of 
columns. 


From  Ruins  of  Gerassa  (Jerash) 


HOW  WAGES  HAVE  ADVANCED. 

!  he  New  York  Record  and  Guide  prints  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  showing  how  wages  have  advanced  in  the 
building  trades  since  i860: 

Variation  in  prices  per  hour  of  labor  from  i860  to  1902: 


fln- 

1860.  *1869.  1879.  1902.  crease 

Bricklayers  .  $0.22  $0.34  $0.30  $0.60  76 

Carpenters  .  .22  .34  .20  47 

Gas  fitters . 27  .25  .30  .50  100 

Hod  carriers  and  other  la¬ 
borers  . 17  .21  .17  .33  57 

Marble  cutters . 28  .32  .25  .55  71 

Marble  polishers  . 15  .20  .17  .44  120 

Masons  . 18  .34  .30  .55  61 

Painters  . 22  .27  .25  .44  63 

Plasterers  . 22  .39  .30  .62  59 

Plumbers  . 22  .27  .30  .50  85 

Roofers  . 20  .32  .23  .30  36 

Stone  cutters  . 28  .34  .30  .31  rQ 


A\  ferage  per  cent  of  increase 


*Wages  reduced  to  gold  basis. 

fPer  cent  of  increase  from  1869  to  1902. 

To  this  great  increase  in  wages  amounting  in  some 
trades  to  more  than  100  per  cent,  must  be  added  a  re¬ 
duction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  working  day.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  labor  represents  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
present  cost  of  building,  and  yet  we  have  strikes  in  all 
the  trades  for  higher  pay.  The  result  must  be  to  re¬ 
strict  building  enterprise. 


1  he  grandest  of  all  the  ruins  are  upon  the  site  of  a 
majestic  temple  of  the  sun.  The  cella  is  still  largely  in¬ 
tact,  seventy-five  feet  long  by  sixty-five  feet  wide,  and 
many  columns  still  stand  before  it. 

Near  by  is  a  theater,  all  of  stone,  with  a  semi-circle 
of  stone  benches  in  sixteen  tiers  round  about  the  open 
arena.  Sockets  in  the  stones  still  exist,  where  poles 
were  probably  placed  to  uphold  a  light  awning  over 
the  spectators.  I  he  tiers  of  benches  are  broken  by  a 
narrow  aisle  part  way  up,  which  runs  about  the  semi¬ 
circle,  and  is  connected  by  five  arched  exits  with  the 
inner  vaulted  passage  built  beneath  the  upper  tiers  of 
seats,  serving  the  purpose  of  the  modern  foyer. 

Near  this  theater  begins  the  grand  boulevard,  which 
sweeps  southward  through  the  center  of  the  city.  It  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  mighty  columns  joined  one 
to  another  by  beautifully  carved  architraves  fifteen 
feet  long.  Variations  in  the  elevation  are  accommo¬ 
dated  by  carving  consoles  on  some  of  the  column 
shafts,  upon  which  the  connecting  block  rests.  At  one 
point  this  street  widens,  so  as  to  form  the  entrance  to 
some  building.  The  columns  have  given  place  to  a 
bit  of  wall  most  profusely  and  beautifully  decorated, 
with  shell-shaped  lintel  above,  hooded  by  a  broken 
pediment  all  exquisitely  carved.  (See  loose  plate.) 
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Section  of  Theater  at  Gerassa. 


The  colonnaded  avenue  ends  in  a  grand  circle  of  col¬ 
umns,  a  sort  of  forum.  Beside  many  other  buildings 
of  note,  much  remains  of  a  noble  triumphal  arch  out¬ 
side  the  city  walls. 

Standing  on  the  highest  tier  of  seats  of  the  great 


southern  theater  one  has  before  him  the  whole  pano¬ 
rama  of  ruins.  Curiously  spared  by  vandal  hands  by 
reason  of  difficulty  of  access,  and  freedom  from  the 
visits  of  travelers. 


CONCRETE  BUILDINGS. 


The  Ingalls  building,  which  is  to  be  put  up  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  is  to  be  15  stories  high,  with  retaining  walls  less 
than  a  foot  in  thickness  with  imbedded  steel  rods.  A 
mass  of  concrete  columns  will  support  the  floors,  which 
will  be  of  solid  slabs  of  concrete,  six  inches  thick.  A 
saving  of  one  foot  to  the  floor  will  thus  be  made,  which 
will  amount  to  15  feet  in  this  building.  The  difficulty 
of  securing  structural  steel  on  time  has  long  disturbed 
and  delayed  building  here  and  elsewhere.  This  con¬ 
dition  caused  architects  all  over  the  country  to  cast 
about  for  a  material  that  would  make  buildings  abso¬ 
lutely  fireproof  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  that  phase 
of  construction  which,  in  case  of  fire,  caused  a  warp¬ 
ing  of  the  structural  skeleton-work.  That  concrete  has 
been  used  in  many  instances  in  low  buildings  with 
marked  satisfaction  has  long  been  a  matter  of  history, 
but  whether  concrete  would  stand  the  strain  incident 
to  tall  buildings  was  a  matter  of  speculation  until  a 
practical  demonstration  was  made  in  many  cities  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  asserted  on  the  highest  authority  that  by 
degrees  steel  work  is  being  eliminated  from  European 


buildings.  The  architects  say  that  the  structure,  when 
completed,  will  be  the  handsomest  in  the  city,  as  the 
concrete  walls  will  be  faced  externally  with  beautifully 
colored  and  enameled  brick.  The  interior  walls  will, 
as  soon  as  completed,  be  ready  for  the  plaster.  They 
claim  that  if  the  building  is  filled  with  inflammable 
matter  and  a  fire  ensues,  burning  will  occasion  but  lit¬ 
tle  loss  to  the  structure  proper.  They  predict  that  this 
style  of  construction  must  of  necessity  supersede  all 
other  kinds  of  fireproof  construction. — Construction 
News. 


TALK  HARDWOOD  FLOORS. 

These  are  days  when  the  retailer  can  preach  hard¬ 
wood  floors  to  his  customers  to  the  edifying  of  his 
clientage  and  the  profit  of  his  pocket.  Not  more  than 
half  the  farmer  and  country  town  folks  know  the  real 
luxury  and  solid  enjoyment  of  a  hardwood  floor  as 
compared  with  an  ordinary  floor.  They  have  been 
getting  along  with  a  soft  wood  floor  plain  sawed  and 
not  too  smooth.  Their  neighbors  have  the  same  floors, 
and  so  they  do  not  think  of  the  possibilities  of  great 
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enjoyment  in  a  good  hardwood  floor.  Perhaps  they 
have  maple  floors  in  the  kitchen,  but  a  kitchen  floor 
never  suggests  the  beauty  and  satisfaction  that  can 
be  got  out  of  hardwood,  properly  laid,  finished  and 
cared  for. 

There  are  good  fetching  things  in  handsome  hard¬ 
wood  floors  these  days — a  hundred  strong  talking 
points.  It  costs  money,  but  not  as  much  as  carpets.  A 
few  rugs  with  good  hardwood  flooring  can  compete 
with  the  old  pine-and-carpet  floor  in  price  and  it  is  far 
away  more  handsome,  more  wholesome  and  les§  work 
for  the  housekeeper  who  cares  to  keep  a  clean  house. 

Then  there  is  flooring  that  can  be  laid  over  an  old 
floor  and  give  the  perfection  of  satisfaction.  Here 
you  have  the  entry  into  the  old  houses.  You  need  not 
wait  for  the  new  ones.  Go  after  the  flooring! 


THE  SEPARATE  HEATING  OF  OFFICES. 


By  Geo.  C.  Andrews,  M.  E.,  Manager  of  the  Andrews 

Heating  Co. 


Up-to-date  methods  require  that  a  business  office 
shall  be  made  as  comfortable  and  convenient  as  possi¬ 
ble,  so  that  all  there  employed  may  work  with  the 
greatest  efficiency.  It  has  been  the  general  rule  in  the 
past  to  warm  by  steam  from  the  central  power-boiler 
or  heating  system  of  the  main  works ;  but  experience 
has  proven  that  there  are  many  objections  to  this  meth¬ 
od.  It  is  often  necessary  that  some  work  shall  be 
done  on  Sunday  when  the  central  plant  is  shut  down 
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for  business  reasons,  or  to  clean  or  repair  the  power- 
boilers.  It  is  also  the  practice  to  close  down  the  works 
once  a  year  for  general  repairs  and  inventory,  at  which 
time  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  office  work  to  do. 

For  these  reasons,  it  has  often  been  the  practice  in 
the  past  to  resort  to  stoves  or  hot-air  furnaces,  the  first 
occupying  a  great  deal  of  room  and  being  dirty  and 
unsightly,  while  the  hot-air  furnaces  are  unsanitary 
and  not  usually  efficient. 

The  most  satisfactory  practice  is  to  install  a  small 
hot-water  boiler,  connecting  it  by  a  simple  system  of 
piping  in  the  basement  to  radiators  so  placed  as  to  dis¬ 
tribute  evenly  the  heat  in  the  separate  rooms  and  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  complete  utilization  of  all  the 
floor  and  window  space.  This  heater  can  readily  he 
placed  in  the  basement,  or,  if  necessary,  on  the  same 
level  with  the  radiators,  where  it  can  be  easily  cared 
for  by  the  janitor  without  causing  annoyance. 

Hot  water  always  produces  a  uniform  and  healthful 
heat  in  all  parts  of  the  office,  and  generally  with  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  fuel,  as  against  using  stoves,  or  steam  from  the 
power-boiler,  for  there  is  no  loss  from  transmission, 
ac  in  the  latter  case. 

The  radiators  should  be  ornamental  in  design,  and 
are  best  when  finished  with  an  aluminum  bronze, 
which  is  both  handsome  and  durable. 

Plate  (i)  illustrates  a  small  separate  plant  recently 
installed  by  the  Andrews  Heating  Co.  in  the  office  of 
Wm.  Bros,  of  Minneapolis,  a  manufacturer  of  boilers, 
tanks,  and  architectural  iron-work.  This  plant  was 
supplied  with  a  separate  heater  for  the  reasons  men¬ 
tioned  above,  although  there  was  a  large  heating  boiler 
in  the  shop  adjacent. 

The  office  is  in  three  parts  :  A  is  the  private  office 
for  Mr.  Bros,  B  for  the  bookkeeper,  and  C  for  the  order 
clerk  and  superintendent.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
convenient  office,  as  it  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  overlooking  the  celebrated  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony  and  the  many  flour  mills  of  the  city.  The 
interior  of  the  office  is  finished  in  natural  wood,  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  pleasing  and  business-like  appearance. 

The  heater  and  piping  are  located  in  the  basement 
below,  as  shown  in  the  first  floor  plan,  and  the  radia¬ 
tors  as  indicated,  all  being  drawn  to  the  same  scale. 
The  radiators  used  were  of  the  Triton  pattern. 

The  system  of  circulation  is  known  as  the  low-pres¬ 
sure,  closed  system,  with  open  expansion-tank,  using 
the  Andrews  Regurgitating  Safety-Valve,  which  makes 
it  possible  to  obtain  a  higher  temperature  with  much 
smaller  radiators  than  can  usually  be  obtained.  The 
heater  used  is  especially  adapted  to  this  work,  as  it  is 
very  simple  and  durable,  being  made  of  steel ;  and  it 
is  very  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel,  as  it  contains  a 
large  amount  of  heating  surface,  and  is  very  easily 
cleaned.  It  occupies  but  very  little  space  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  expansion-tank,  a  small  affair  10x14x24, 
sets  in  room  B,  close  to  the  chimney,  where  the  water 
evaporated  can  be  easily  replenished  with  a  pail,  no 
city  water  being  required. 
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Paints  in  Architecture. 

How  many  architects  have  ever  been  struck  by  this 
fact :  The  painter’s  profit  lies  in  using  perishable 

paint,  while  that  of  the  architect  lies  in  durable  paint? 
I  have  known  an  old  painter  to  say:  “I  don’t  want 
paint  that  lasts  too  long;  there  is  no  profit  in  it  for 
me.”  Probably  this  attitude  is  exceptional,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  fact  that  paints  based  on  zinc  white 
are  more  durable  than  other  paints  may  explain,  to 
some  extent,  the  conservative  attitude  of  painters  in 
regard  to  the  question  ;  they  would  not  use  or  recom¬ 
mend  paint  that  they  believe  to  be  inferior,  but  they 
are  not  over  curious  regarding  later  innovations,  which 
may  be  superior. 

At  any  rate,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  paint  world  are 
agreed  that  combinations  based  on  zinc  white  are  more 
economical  and  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  than 
the  old  “straight  lead  and  oil,”  the  painters,  as  a  class, 
still  cling  to  the  old  (and  profitable)  tradition. 

The  architect's  interest  lies,  however,  in  subserving 
the  best  interests  of  his  clients.  The  better  paint 
looks,  the  longer  it  lasts,  the  less  it  costs,  and  the  long¬ 
er  it  preserves  its  freshness,  the  better  it  sustains  his 
reputation.  The  painter  will  get  the  job  of  repaint¬ 
ing,  but  when  the  house  is  completed  the  architect’s 
direct  interest  in  it  ceases.  The  appearance  and  wear 
of  the  building,  however,  tell  for  or  against  him.  In 
this  final  summing  up  the  paint  is  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  factor.  It  is  seen  of  all  the  world,  and  is  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  or  the  reverse,  according  as  it  retains  or 
loses  its  beauty. 

In  a  question  of  such  importance  it  is  perhaps  not  al¬ 
ways  the  part  of  wisdom  to  leave  the  selection  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  “the  judgment  of  the  painter.” 

Patents  Issued  in  the  Building  Line- 

Patents  issued  Nov.  ii,  1902.  Reported  specially  for  The  West¬ 
ern  Architect  by  R.  W.  Bishop,  patent  attorney,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

713,050.  Automatic  fire-alarm.  Frank  Bernardin,  Antwerp, 
Ohio,  assignor  of  three-fourths  to  F.  J.  Macklin,  Garrett  Fox  and 
W.  H.  Murphy,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

713,061.  Roof  bracket.  I.  E.  Clum,  Lima.  Ohio. 

713.131.  Lathing-tool.  W.  S.  Moore.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  as¬ 
signor  of  one-half  to  J.  E.  Sullivan,  same  place. 

713.132.  Sheet-metal  studding.  W.  S.  Moore,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

713,161.  Flushing  device.  William  Scott,  Medford,  Mass. 

713.164.  Method  of  placing  tiles.  Charles  Sooysmith,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

713.165.  Tunnel  construction.  Charles  Sooysmith,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

7I3-I73-  Mold  for  concrete  walls.  H.  A.  Taylor,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  G.  M.  Stanley,  same  place. 

713,182.  Prismatic  fire  proof  structure.  F.  L.  O.  Wadsworth, 
Allegheny.  Pa.,  assignor  to  Pressed  Prism  Plate  Glass  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

713,204.  Hod-elevator.  Conrad  Carlson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
713,210.  Hot-air  furnace.  John  Evans,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
713,225.  Safety  doorway  for  elevator  hatchways.  J.  H.  John¬ 
son,  Newark,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  Johnson  Elevator  and  Safety 
Company,  of  New  Jersey. 

713.238.  Smoke  consumer.  C.  E.  Padgett,  A.  M.  Cowham  and 
W.  H.  Allen,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  said  Cowham  and  Allen  assignors  to 
said  Padgett. 

7i3>3o8  Scaffold  support.  Edward  Jolliffe,  Chicago,  Ill.,  as¬ 
signor  to  Safety  Stage  Support  Company,  same  place. 


7 t3-358.  Scaffold.  A.  L.  and  E.  D.  Stiles,  Postville,  Iowa. 

713.409.  Chimney  top.  R.  C.  Dugan,  Irvington,  Iowa. 

713,414.  Window.  O.  A.  Essig,  Canton,  Ohio. 

713,504.  Water  heating  and  distributing  system.  G.  C.  Sav¬ 
age,  Nashville,  Term. 

713,508.  Window  frame  and  sash.  George  Schwing,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  assignor  to  Newark  Cornice  and  Skylight  Works,  of  New 
Jersey. 

713,519,  713,520  and  713,521.  Tunnel  construction.  Charles 
Sooysmith,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

713,577.  Roof-board  joint.  W.  S.  Wickham,  Salamance,  N. 
Y„  assignor  to  James  Wickham,  same  place. 

711,960.  Valve  for  fire  extinguisher  systems.  Frank  Gray.  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

711,969.  Heating  drum.  Edward  Hinderer,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

712,022.  Water  closet.  G.  E.  Underhill,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  as¬ 
signor  to  Sanitary  Coupling  Company,  same  place. 

712,075.  Machine  for  laying  bricks.  J.  LI.  Knight,  Barfield, 
England. 

712,093.  Shingle.  Frank  Randel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

712,135.  Greenhouse.  Carl  Ickes,  Chicago,  Ill. 

712,168.  Tiling.  Charles  Worth,  Newark,  N.  J. 

712,193.  Roof.  F.  L.  Kane,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

712.207.  Ventilating  attachment  for  water  closets.  C.  W. 
Schultz,  Detroit,  Mich.,  assignor  of  two-thirds  to  J.  C.  Kenney, 
same  place,  and  R.  E.  Schultz,  Windsor,  Canada. 

712,271.  Furnace.  W.  H.  Drake,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

712,278.  Floor.  F.  L.  Ellingwood,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

712,299.  Column  capital  and  attachment.  C.  H.  Howland-Sher- 
man,  Washington,  D.  C.,  assignor  to  Howland-Sherman  Mfg.  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Baltimore,  Md. 

712,308.  Roof.  F.  L.  Kane,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

712,403.  Window  frame.  F.  G.  Oldenburg,  Altoona,  Germany. 

712,449.  Door.  J.  L.  Young,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

712,467.  Smokeless  combustion  furnace.  Carl  Wegener,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Germany. 

711,457.  Vault  cover.  James  Armstrong,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

711,497.  Cowl.  C.  O.  Hine,  Battersea,  and  F.  G.  Waters,  Ken¬ 
sington,  England. 

711,524.  Concrete  mixer.  H.  J.  Phillips  and  M.  F.  Qniney, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

711.526.  Sheet  metal  window.  C.  D.  Pruden,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

71 1.527.  Self-closing  sash  for  fire  proof  windows.  C.  D.  Pru¬ 
den,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

711,541.  Building  material.  Albert  Standau,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

711,571.  Hot  water  heater.  J.  A.  Jacobson,  Evanston,  Ill. 

711,633.  Window  frame.  Konradus  Jorgensen,  Bergen, 
Norway. 

711.661.  Inlaid  tile  floor.  E.  M.  Henderson.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

711.726.  Elevator.  C.  W.  Kirsch,  Chicago,  Ill.,  assignor  to  Ele¬ 
vator  Safety  Device  Co.,  same  place. 

711,769.  Steam  heater.  B.  K.  Hussey,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

711,785.  Swinging  window  hinge.  G.  H.  Parker,  New  York 
N.  Y.,  assignor  to  G.  E.  Walter,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

711,803.  Revolving  door  structure.  Theopholius  Van  Kannel, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Van  Kannel  Revolving  Door  Co., 
same  place. 

711,850.  Awning.  C.  S.  Hamilton,  Salem,  Ore. 

711,853.  Hot  air  heater.  W.  P.  Hartford,  Cassville,  Wis. 

710,934.  Driving  chain  for  continuous  elevators.  W.  IT.  As¬ 
ton,  London,  England. 

710.994.  Radiator.  C.  IT.  Palmer  and  C.  A.  Carlson,  Barberton, 
Ohio,  assignors  to  the  Diamond  Match  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

710.995.  Machine  for  molding  artificial  stone.  N.  F.  Palmer, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

711,082.  Window.  J.  L.  Steiglitz,  Louisville,  Ky. 

71 1. 127.  Device  for  securing  seats  and  lids  of  closet  basins. 
Nathan  Rubenstein.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

711,135.  Water  closet.  James  Stewart,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

711,179.  Window.  E.  A.  Sanders,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

711,232.  Flushing  apparatus.  C.  H.  Rollins,  Watertown,  Mass., 
assignor  of  one-half  to  E.  W.  Anthony,  Brookline,  Mass. 

711,238.  Washbasin.  James  Totham,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as¬ 
signor  to  the  Peck  Bros.  &  Co.,  same  place. 

711,255.  Smoke  consuming  furnace.  J.  A.  McAllister,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

711,257.  Subway.  N.  F.  Palmer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

711,361.  Theatrical  lighting.  G.  E.  Stephenson,  Chicago;  Ill., 
assignor  to  Jacob  Litt,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

711,384.  Scaffold.  E.  A.  Carman,  Georgetown,  Ill.,  assignor  of 
one-half  to  M.  W.  Baughman,  same  place. 
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FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS, 

M’nfrs  and  designers  of  Ornamer  tal  I rnn  and  Bronze  -  -  MINNEAPOLIS 


F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec. 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co,, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Orates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Telephone 


(  N.  W.  Main  10S4  J. 
i  Twin  City  723 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 

419=421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN' 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123-4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001-2  204  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO. 


ALFRED,  N.  Y. 
OTTAWA.  ILL. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

49  EAST  FIFTH  ST.,  ST.  PAUL.  842  LUMBER  EXCHANGE,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


N.  W.  nain  1722 
Twin  City  170 


—  n.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  PHONES‘ 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL. 

SPECIALTIES:  ELECTRIC  LIOHT,  POWER  SUPPLIES,  ELECTRIC  HOUSE  OOODS,  TELEPHONES.  ETC. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  CO/TPANY,  -  248-250  Hennepin  Ave,  Hinneapolis,  Hinn. 

The  **Higgin”  Metal  Frame  Window  Screen 


Does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp  or  come  to  pieces  in  the  corners.  Is  neat,  light,  orna¬ 
mental  and  durable.  Is  easily  removed  from  window  and  replaced.  Allows 
for  either  top  or  bottom  ventilation.  Just  the  thing  for  your  new 
home.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Estimates  Free. 


Corner  Section  oi  Screen 


The  HIGGIN  Manufacturing  Co., 


,  -  -  -  Newport,  Ky. 

CEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  AGENTS,  ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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Jos.  M.  Lefrrvre.  President, 

P.  A.  Deslauriers.  Vicf.-Pres. 


L.  T.  Lefebvre,  Treas 

Gustav  A.  Cariveau,  Sec 


jaipjsmssjiuumumijjsiujs 


Lefebvre  Roofing  and  Cornice  Company, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Architectual  Sheet  Metal  Work 

ROOFING  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin  and  Slate 

26  East  Eighth  Street,  -  ST.  PAUL,  HINN. 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  1147, 


r 


V 

y 

V 

<:> 


MASON 

SAFETY 


TREADS 


ARE  perfectly  At  least  seven  of  every 

_T  C|,  ,  ten  public  or  mercantile 

JNon-olippmg,  buildings  being  erected 

Noiseless,  in  Boston  are  equipped 

Unwearable,  with 

0d  Easily  Applied  Mason  Safety  Trea(i- 

Easily  Cleaned,  The  only  method  of  se¬ 
curing  permanent  protec- 
Not  AfFected  by  Cold,  Heat,  jjon  t0  t^e  (Janger  point 


Western  Office, 

419  Boston  Block, 

Hinneapolis,  Hinn. 

A.  G.  KELLEY,  Hanager. 


f 

j'&t 


ll 


I 


Dampness,  Snow,  Oil 
or  Grease. 


-the  front  edge. 


KINDLY  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


CH2yQ-jKH2-'C^H2^CHZh'ZHZH2H2HZHZyjCH^HZH2HZHZhCHZ^itHZ™^ZH?yZ*2HZyC*Z*Z‘'Cy<^HZHZMZ'iiHZ*ZH2H2>'&i2H2H^ 


1  THE  BREEN  STONE  CO.. 


418  Germania  Life  Insurance  Bldg., 

St.  Paul,  =  Minnesota 


t  QUARRIES:  St.  Cloud 
+  Kasota 


Dressed  and  Undressed  Stone 


THE  “SENSIBLE” 

Storm  Sash-Screen  Hanger  and  Fastener. 

ENDORSED  AND  SPECIFIED  BY  LEADING  ARCHITECTS  EVERYWHERE. 

They  are  made  of  malleable  iron  which  insures  the  greatest  strength  Their  peculiar  construction  forms  an  absolute  safety  lock 
hat  prevents  the  window  from  being  blown  off  the  hooks  in  the  most  severe  weather.  They  can  be  hung  or  taken  off  from  the  inside  of 
he  house  at  pleasure. 

The  only  Hangers  and  Fastener  on 
Harket  that  bring  Sash  on  tight. 


Hanger' No.  2  is  especially  desirable 
for  Brick  Buildings  the  portion  attached 
to  the  Casing  being  made  of  the  best 
wrought  steel,  and  that  fastened  to  the 
Sash  is  made  of  the  finest  malleable  iron, 
making  it  very  strong  and  secure. 


ill 

ill* 

HANGER  NO.  2 


These  Goods  have  a  fine  Japan  Fin¬ 
ish  and  are  packed  with  black  screws 


Fastener  no  1  malleable 

Tne  eccentric  slot  pulls  the  sash  close  to  the  casing,  al¬ 
lowing  no  air  to  enter  the  room. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


R.  G.  WINTER. 


327  NICOLLET  ANENUE, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  - 


HANGER  NO  3 


MINN  Screen  Hanger  No,  3  can  be  fastened  to  % 

’  •  blind  stop,  therefore  not  in  the  way  of  storm 
windows,  shutters  or  blinds,  and  can  be 
used  on  whole  or  half  screens. 
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Change  in  Train  Time. 

The  Northern  Pacific  railway’s  Pacific  express  will 
leave  Minneapolis  at  10:45  p.  m.  on  and  after  Sunday. 
Nov.  2.  The  “North  Coast  Limited”  will  leave,  as  at 
present,  at  10:02  a.  m.  The  Fargo  local  will  leave  at 
9:10  a.  m.  There  is  no  change  in  the  leaving  time  of 
the  Dakota  and  Manitoba  express  at  8:35  p.  m.  All 
the  above  trains  leave  from  the  Union  station. 


The  Peer  of  All — The  North  Star  Limited. 

The  above  is  the  name  selected  for  the  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis  new  passenger  train  to  and  from  Chicago. 
This  handsome  train  is  said  to  be  the  peer  of  all  trains 
running  between  the  Twin  Cities  and  Chicago.  As 
the  time  on  this  line  to  and  from  Chicago  is  about  the 
same  as  that  made  by  other  roads  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  predict  that  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  will  al¬ 
ways  get  its  full  quota  of  the  passenger  traffic  of  the 
Northwest,  and  it  is  quite  proper  that  it  should,  for 
it  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  people  of  Minneapolis 
than  any  other  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha  and 
Twin  City  lines.  A.  B.  Cutts  is  the  general  passenger 
and  ticket  agent,  Guaranty  Building,  Minneapolis. 


Another  Line  to  Chicago. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  railway  is  now 
running  regular  passenger  trains  between  Chicago  and 
the  Twin  Cities. 

It  leaves  Minneapolis  at  9:05  a.  m.,  and  7:35  p.  m. 
and  arrives  at  8:40  a.  m.  and  4:55  p.  m.  daily. 

Heretofore  the  company's  terminals  have  been  at 
Albert  Lea,  where  its  passengers  for  the  Twin  Cities 
had  to  be  transferred  to  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
road.  Hereafter  the  road  will  operate  a  through  train 
service  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
the  morning  train  going  to  St.  Louis  and  the  evening 
train  to  Chicago. 

The  train  consists  of  six  cars — two  sleepers,  two 
high-back  seat  coaches,  a  smoker  and  a  baggage  car. 
The  roadbed  is  to  be  one  of  the  smoothest  and  easiest 
riding  in  the  entire  west. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  traveling  over  this  line  is 
that  it  lands  one  right  into  the  very  heart  of  Chicago, 
so  that  the  hiring  of  a  cab  or  other  vehicle  to  reach 
the  leading  hotels  can  be  readily  dispensed  with. 


MAMMOTH  RAILROAD  BUILDING. 

The  railroads  of  Chicago  have  in  contemplation  the 
erection  of  a  mammoth  building,  centrally  located,  to 
furnish  all  the  roads  centering  there  with  conveniently 
arranged  space  under  one  roof  for  their  general  offices. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  originators  of  the  idea,  an  entire 
block  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  The  office  force  of  the  twenty-three  roads 
centering  here  are  not  fewer  than  6,000  men,  and  to 
furnish  working  room  for  all  would  require  a  mam¬ 
moth  building. 


NEW  “Q”  TRAIN  FROM  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  Burlington  has  inaugurated  a  new  passenger 
train  service  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  offset  that  recently  announced  by 
the  Wabash  railway,  in  connection  with  the  Iowa  Cen¬ 
tral  and  the  M.  &  St.  L. 

The  Burlington’s  new  train  leaves  St.  Louis  at  8 
o’clock  each  night  and  runs  through  to  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  without  change,  arriving  here  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  about  noon.  The  train  is  a  handsome  one,  ele¬ 
gantly  appointed  and  fitted  with  buffet  and  dining  car 
service.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  present  Bur¬ 
lington  train  which  leaves  St.  Louis  at  2:15  p.  m.  daily. 

The  new  train  of  the  Wabash  and  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  comes  by  way  of  Albia  and  Mason  City.  It 
leaves  St.  Louis  at  2  p.  m.  daily,  arriving  here  at  8  a.  m. 
the  following  morning. 

The  passenger  travel  between  the  Twin  Cities  and 
St.  Louis  is  rapidly  growing.  The  Northern  Pacific 
delivers  a  big  share  of  southwestern  travel  to  the  Bur¬ 
lington  at  Billings,  and  that  which  calls  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  trains  on  two  different  roads  represents  travel 
between  the  northwest  and  the  southwest. 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  recently 
changed  the  time  of  the  leaving  of  their  trains  from 
the  Twin  Cities  on  their  Hastings  and  Dakota  division, 
the  evening  train  leaves  for  Granite  Falls,  Appleton, 
Montevideo,  Ortonville,  Fargo,  Milbank  and  Aberdeen 
at  7  :oo  p.  m.  instead  of  7  :35  p.  m. 


Through  Pullman  Tourist  sleepers  to  California  via 
the  Sunshine  Route  (Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
and  Santa  Fe  lines),  every  Tuesday,  commencing  Oc¬ 
tober  14th.  Berth  rate,  $6.  Ticket  rate,  $32.90  dur¬ 
ing  October.  Ticket  office,  328  Nicollet  avenue,  or 
address  W.  B.  Dixon. 


$25  Via  Soo-Pacific  Line  to  Kootenay  and  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  points.  The  True  Scenic  Line  Route. 
Every  day.  Get  particulars  at  the  Ticket  Office,  119 
South  Third  Street. 


The  Burlington  Route  runs  compartment  sleeping 
cars  on  their  limited  train,  which  leaves  Minneapolis 
at  7  :50  p.  m.,  and  arrives  in  Chicago  at  9  :20  the  next 
morning. 

These  cars  are  70  feet  in  length  and  contain  seven 
state  rooms  and  two  drawing  rooms.  Each  is  a  separ¬ 
ate  room  in  itself,  complete  with  all  toilet  facilities, 
and  furnished  and  decorated  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 
Upholstery  and  carpet  materials  are  of  different  pat¬ 
tern  for  each. 

So  far  as  privacy  is  concerned,  no  room  in  the  best 
hotels  can  have  more.  Electric  reading  lamps  in  the 
berths,  and  electric  and  gas  lamps  in  the  ceiling  sup¬ 
ply  abundant  light.  The  Minneapolis  ticket  office  is 
located  at  414  Nicollet  avenue,  and  the  St.  Paul  office 
is  at  400  Robert  street. 


The  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  runs  elegant 
upholstered  tourist  cars  to  California  points  without 
change,  leaving  St.  Paul  8:00  p.  m.,  Minneapolis  8:35 
p.  m.,  every  Thursday,  via  Omaha,  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake- — the  Scenic  Line. 
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*  DULUTH,  MINN. 


l 


AMERICAN  HEATING  CO., 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 

MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


Heating,  Ventilating, 
Plumbing,  and  Fire 
Extinguishing 
Equipment. 

229  Michigan  St.,  Dulnth,  Minn. 


Iron  Columns  at  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels. 

1 1 3- 1 1 5  Second  Aye.  So.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


Farrell  &  Turnbull, 

Plumbing, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
and  Gas  Fitting, 

125  EAST  SUPERIOR  STREET, 

Duluth,  =  =  Minn. 

Deetz& Company, 

SKY  LIGHTS  ROOFING 
and  FIRE  PROOF  DOORS, 

SMOKESTACKS  and  VENTILATING  PIPES, 

roofTng 

IN  TIN,  IRON,  SLATE,  PITCH  and  GRAVEL  and  ASPHALT 

408  EAST  SUPERIOR  ST., 

DULUTH,  -  =  MINNESOTA. 


PAINE  &  NIXON  CO., 

GLASS. 

Wholesale  BRICK. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

L.  D.  Phone  566. 

Mirrors,  DS.  SS.  Plate  and  Ornamental  Glass  of  all  kinds.  Lime,  Cement. 
H.  W.  Piaster,  Wire  and  Metal  Lath  Fireproofing  Tile.  Common,  Veneer, 
Pressed  and  Fire  Bride  of  all  kinds.  Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators.  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Structural  Iron.  Parquet  and  Hardwood  Flooring.  Roofing  and 
Blackboard  Slate. 


Archambo  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Go. 


221  So.  Third  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heaters.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Elevators 

Passenger,  Freight,  Electric 
Steam,  and  Hand  Power. 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic 
Doors  and  Gates. 

Nos.  81  to  91  Fillmore  Ave., 

St.  Paul,  =  Minn. 


Minneapolis  Office,  617  Masonic  Temple. 

1  06  WEST  MICHIGAN  ST.,  DULUTH,  MINN 


LOW  PRICES  STEAM  AND 

ESMIMATES  FURNISHED  HOT  WATER  BOILERS 

D.  R.  Black, 

Plumbing,  Steam  and  HotWater  Heating. 


20  THIRD  AVE.  WEST, 


TELEPHONE  450. 


DULUTH,  MINN. 


Frank  H.  Nutter, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  and  Private  Grounds. 
Correspondence  Solicited.  710  Sykes  Block,  254-206  Hennepin  Ave. 


PATENTS 

obtained  on  inventions  and  designs.  Trade-marks 
prints  and  labels  registered. 

R.  W.  BISHOP,  Attorney  at  Law 

WASHINGTON  D.  C. 
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LEADING  IOWA  HOUSES 


IN  THE 


*  J-  BUILDING  TRADES  LINE  *  *  * 
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J  B  McGORRISK,  Pbest 


J  C.  MARDlS,  Secy. 


Capital  City 

...Brick  and  Pipe... 

Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUILDING,  PAVING  AND  SEWER 

BRICK 


General  Contractors 

518  EQUITABLE  BLDG., 

Des  floines,  Iowa 
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I  The  Campbell  System  of  Heat-  | 

ing  is  superior  to  Hot  Water, 
Steam  or  common  furnace 
heating  and  will  save  you 
money.  A  new  thing. 

Campbell  Pleating;  Co. 

Err  P  & 

f>  720  Grand  Ave.,  DesMoines,  la.  # 
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O.  T.  Denison, 

Prest.  and  Mgr. 


L.  W.  Denison, 

Secretary. 


F.  E.  Keeler, 

T  reasurer. 


Mason  City  Brick 
and  Tile  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Hollow  Building  Blocks 
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MASON  CITY, 

IOWA  v 

♦  '  ♦ 


Mica  Insulating  Company, 

- J F  CONTRACTING  -y- — 

Gravel  Roofers 

Warehouse,  611  to  617  Iowa  Street  MacnN  r  itv  I  .1 
Office,  Corner  5th  and  Michigan.  Ill  H  a  U  IH  C.  I  I  Y  ,  I  A  . 


Building  Papers 
Pipe  Covering 


Light  s  Homes 

WITH  THE  - 

Vail  Gasoline  Gas  Machine  Go’s 

<uas  JVIcdni.es 


Gas  Machines  for  Illuminating,  Cooking  and  all  other  Pur¬ 
poses  for  which  Gas  can  be  used.  Cheaper  and 
better  than  any  other  F uel  or  llluminant  known. 

The  Vail  Gasoline  Gas  Machine  Company 

Dealers  in  Gas  Fixtures  and  Supplies,  Mantels,  Globes,  Etc. 
Plumbing  a  Specialty. 

130  W.  Main  Street,  MARSHALLTOWN,  I  A. 


While  s  km, 

JEWKL.ERS 

407  Nicollet  Avenue 


Show  one  of  the  latest  up  to 
date  Stocks  of 

DlAriONDS,  FINE  JEWELRY, 
STERLING  SILVER, 

CUT  GLASS,  WATCHES, 
CLOCKS,  CANES, 
UMBRELLAS, 

LEATHER  GOODS, 
OPERA  GLASSES 
and  NOVELTIES 

In  the  City  at  very  low  prices. 
Their  watch  repairing  aud  Opti¬ 
cal  Department  are  in  the  hands 
of  experts  and  they  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  You  are  invited  to  call. 
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THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED  FOR  THE  & 

0outh  par1!^  Foundry  \ Machine  do.  | 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA.  I 

<J> 

MANUFACTURE  RS  OF  p 

THE  CELEBRATED  | 

<J> 

New  Columbia  Hot  Water  Heater  1 


AND 


.1. 

T 

§> 
<i> 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET,  tp 

,iA> 


RISING  SUN  RADIATORS, 
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Send  for  Booklet  Telling 
“how  Roofing  Tin  (Good  and  Bad) 
are  made.” 


Merchant’s  Metal  “Spanish” 
Tiles  and  “Gothic”  Shingles 


These  Tiles  and  Shingles  are  the  most 
ornamental  roofing  material  made  in  metal 
— are  endorsed  by  leading  Architects  and 
Engineers  for  first-class  buildings— are 
thoroughly  storm-proof  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  Illustrated  Booklet  showing  build¬ 
ings  covered  will  be  sent  to  those  inter¬ 
ested,  tree. 

Merchant’s  High  Grade 
Roofing  Plates 

Coated  by  Palm  Oil  Process. 

Sheets  Resquared. 


Ill  "811(111 

Storm-Proof— Effect!  ve 

—AND— 

The  Combination  Skylight 

“STAR”  VENTILATOR 

Light  and  Ventilation  combined 
and  the  Best  of  both.  Our  booklet 
wi(l  be  mailed  upon  application. 

Merchant  d?  Co.  I nc.  c  mcAOO  N 

Sole  Manufacturers  NEW  YORK 

The  Brands  are:  “Merchant’s  Old  Method”  PHILADELPHIA 
“Merchant’s  Roofing”  “Merchant’s  American  Old  Style” 
“Camoret”  “Alaska”. 


Cree- 


SECTIONAL 

Book  Cases. 


This  cut  shows  4  sections  high 
all  the  same  width  but  to  accom¬ 
modate  different  height  books. 
Each  section  fits  perfectly  on  the 
one  below  and  can  be  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  as 
high  as  the  room  will  permit.  The  door  on  one  of  the  Sections  is 
open  and  in  use  as  a  shelf.  The  end  of  our  case  show  a  smooth 
surface  and  looks  more  like  a  solid  case. 

You  can  see  the  entire  back  of  Books  in  the  Cree-Dickson  Sec¬ 
tional  Book-case,  because  the  door  hangs  an  inch  below  the  shelf, 
and  there  are  no  cross  bars  in  the  case.  The  weight  of  a  book 
will  hold  the  door  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  when  removed  the 
door  closes  automatically  and  therefore  cannot  be  left  open  through 
neglect  or  absent-mindedness . 

This  book  case  is  just  the  thing  for  Architects  to  keep  their 
architectural  library  in  as  well  as  magazines,  plates,  photographs. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Discriptive  Catalogue. 

Cpee-Dickson  FTFjfg.  Go. 

Phoenix  Building, 

Telephone  Twin  City  2418.  M  inneapolis. 


-  Telephone  1005. 


Thos.  H.  Girling,  Prest. 
W.  N.  Brown,  Secy. 


Architectural  Blanks  and  Contractors’  and 
Builders’  Work  a  Specialty. 

The  Great  Western  Printing  Co. 

PRINTING  and 
BLANK  BOOKS 


326=328  Third  St.  S., 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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CURES 

Kidney  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Eczema. 

and  all  STOMACH  TROUBLES. 

409  flasonic  Temple,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Petite  Century 


A  New  and  Perfect  Combination  Camera  using  with 
equal  facility  Glass  Plates  ami  Cartridge  Itoll  Film. 
Weight,  1 7  ozs.  Small  enough  for  the  pocket.  Fitted 
with  Rectilinear  Lens,  Automatic  Shutter,  Adjustable 
Front,  Rack  and  Pinion,  Focusing  Screen,  and  other 
'*  Century ’’ features.  Prire,  $12.50.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  Petite  Booklet  or  write  us — it's  free. 

fURY  CAMERA  CO.,  -  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Good  pictures 


Century  Cameras 
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Established 

1878. 


semen  Roofing  &  manufacturing  Comnanu. 

- Manufacturers  of - 

GALVANIZED  IRON  and  COPPER  CORNICE, 


Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Iron  Doors  and  Shutters,  Skylights,  Ventilators,  Corrugated  Iron. 


ASPHALT,  PITCH,  GRAVEL  ROOFING  IRON,  TIN  AND  SLATE. 

41  South  Eleventh  Street,  =  =  -  =  =  --  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 

St.  Paul  Roofing.  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co., 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN, 


“Acme”  Storm  Sash  and  Screen  Hangers  and  Fasteners. 


No.  1  or  Visible 


Made  from  Wrought  Steel  (strongest 
and  most  durable  material  known)  with 
the  finest  tool  steel  Dies  (insuring  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy.)  Will  not  blow  off.  Will  not  rattle 
Sash  can  be  hung  easier  than  with  any  other  device. 

The  “V”  Hangers  andDouble  side  Fasteners 
draw  the  Sash  tightly  up  against  stop,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  do  with  a  single  Fastener 
at  bottom. 


No.  2  or  Invisible 


Fasteners  work  AUTOMATICALLY  in  opening.  Hangers  are  made  in  two  styles,  No.  1  or  “Visible”,  and 
No.  2  or  “Invisible”,  the  latter  being  adapted  for  use  on  brick  houses.  The  two  styles  are  INTERCHANGEA¬ 
BLE,  the  only  Hangers  made  that  are  so,  and  that  can  be  used  in  four  different  combinations.  ANY  of  which 
may  be  used  on  HALt  or  FULL  screens,  no  matter  how  thin.  This  is  the  only  Hanger  made  that  can  be 
used  where  sash  is  not  flush  with  frames. 

The  only  Hangers  and  Fasteners  actually  manufactured  in  the  Northwest.  Call  and  inspect  workmanship. 


Handled  by  all  Hardware  Dealers,  Sash  and  Door  Factories  and  Carpenters. 

For  further  information  address  the  makers, 

The  Heath-Quimby  Mfg.  Co., 

102  HENNEPIN  AVENUE,  -  -  -  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR. 

Ordorless  Wood  and  Tile  Lined  BUILT  TO  ORDER.  Also  a  full  line  of  stock  sizes  ready 
for  immediate  shipment  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Clubs,  Restaurants,  Groceries,  Meat  Markets. 
Hospitals,  Public  Institutions,  etc. 

The  McCray  System  insures  perfect  circulation  of  pure  cold  air;  absolutely  dry;  never 
sweats;  therefore  is  Perfectly  Hygienic.  For  economical  useof  ice  it  has  no  equal.  Physicians, 
prominent  men,  hospitals  and  sanitariums  endorse  the  McCRAY  REERIGERATORS. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS  speak  for  themselves.  Catalogues  and  estimates  furnished 
free  upon  application.  Catalogues:  No.  36  for  Residences;  No.  45  for  Public  Institutions,  Ho¬ 
tels  and  Cold  Storage  Houses;  No.  55  for  Groceries  and  Meat  Markets. 

HcCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  COHPANY,  256  mil  Street,  KENDALLVILLE,  INDIANA. 

Minneapolis  Branch;  Ornes,  Esswein  &  Co.,  251  Second  Avenue  South. 

Other  Branch  Offices.— Chicago— 55  Wabash  Ave.  New  York— 341  Broadway.  Washington 
D.  C.— 610  11th  St.  N.  W.  Boston— 52  Commercial  St  St.  Louis— 404  North  Third  St.  Birm- 

ington,  Ala.— 1820  3d  Ave.  Detroit— 7-9  Clifford  St.  Pittsburg— 545  Liberty  St.  Columbus.  O. 
— 756  N  High  St.  San  Francisco— 103  Front  St  Toronto,  Can.— 28  Wellington  St.  W.  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.-1210  Main  St. 


No.  219  SPECIAL  TILE  LINED  REFRIGERATOR.  Iced  from  rear  porch. 

Built  for  J.  C.  TUCKER.  Jr,  Narragansett  Pier,  R. 
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WM.  RHODES,  President. 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas- 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes 


Scribner  Libbey  Co. 


CCs 


Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL, 

Office  and  Works: 

Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street. 


MINNESOTA. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 
INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  and 

<5  ravel. 

Slate  mid  Iron. 
Metal  Ceilings. 
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ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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THE  PRIZER-PAINTER 
STOVE  &  HEATER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Henderson  Hot 
Water  and  Steam 
Heaters 

Northwestern  Branch. 

Office,  -  19Gilfillan 

Warehouse  -  St.  Anthony  Park 

ST  PAUL,  MINN. 

A  .W  LUCK  -  Manager 

Radiators  and  Supplies. 


Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 
Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 

1111-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

EOSEPEI  TYRA,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


KELLY  &  LAMB, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating, 

Sanitary  Plumbing, 

Pipe  Cutting,  Pipe  Covering, 

Gas  Fitting. 


313  Third  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Scliroeder’s  Patent  Hangers  and  Fasteners  for 
Storm,  Basil  and  Window  Screens. 


With  these  hangers  storm  sash  can  be  easily  and  quickly  put  up  or  taken  down  without  the  aid  of  ladder,  nails 
screws  or  tools.  The  fasteners  permits  the  sash  to  be  swung  out  for  ventilation  or  cleaning.  A  perfect  devictfor 
hanging  storm  sash  or  screens.  Recommended  by  leading  Architects,  Contractors  and  Builders. 

Sold  by  all  HARDWARE  DEALERS  and  SASH  MANUFACTURERS. 

Manufactured  by  the 

Stanley  Works,  NEW  BRITIAN,  CONN 

Makers  of 

Ball  Bearing  Butts  and  Builders  Hardware. 


FOR 

Length  and  Quality  of  Service 


The  Remington 

DEFIES  COMPETITION. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Adamant 


THE  PERFECTION  OF 

ILfall  Plaster 

- Manufactured  by - 

United  States  Gypsum  Co., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 

- ALSO - 

Chicago,  III.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  W. Superior,  Wis 
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|  Si  Paul  Foundry  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


Architectural 
Iron  &  *£ 
Work 


Structural 


Engineers 


Steel  Trusses,  Girders, 

Columns  and  Buildings. 

Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams? 
Channels,  Angles  and  Plates. 

General  Foundry,  Blacksmith  and 
Machine  Work. 


Offices,  Como  Aye.  and  MacKubin  Street. 
Works,  GL  N.  Ry.,  near  Como  Ave. 

ST.  PAUL. 


I 

J 


This  magnificent  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions,  is 

PLASTERED  WITH 

Kallolite  lenient  Plaster. 

The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  th®  best  material 
after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co. 

riANUFACTURERS. 

Mot  Connected  with  my  trust  or  Combine.  FT  DODGE,  IOWA. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  all  Kinds  of  *  J*  J*  J* 


LIME. 

CEMENT. 

PLASTER 

PARIS, 

Hair  and  Fire  Brick. 
Northwestern  Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Utica  Cement. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Office:  274  Jackson  St, 
Telephone  Cal  259-3. 


“Richardson’s” 

Fire  Proof  Doors 

WITH  FRAflES  AND  CASINOS  MAKE  YOUR  BUILDINO 

FIRE  PROOF  and  are  HANDSOME  in  APPEARANCE. 

They  are  used  throughout 


Office 

Hotel 

Theatre 

Hospital 

Sanitarium 

Mercantile  and 
Warehouse  Bldgs. 

Special  Designs  for  Entrance  Doors  Executed, 

FINISHBD  IN  OLD  COPPER,  BRASS,  DRAINED  or  PAINTED. 


FIRE  PROOF  DOOR  CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


VOL.  I.  No.  5.  MINNEAPOLIS  and  ST.  PAUL,  December,  1902  Subscription  $5.00  a  Year 


E.  H.  Rank  &  Co., 


607  Hennepin  Ave., 


Standard 

Furnaces 


Efficient 
Durable  and 
Economical 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Gas  Fixtures 

IS  AT  THE 


311  Second  Ave.  So., 

Because  we  are  MANUFACTURERS  -<■  can  give the 

BEST  BARGAINS. 


DO  NOT  FORGET  THE  ADDRESS. 


FIGURED 

WRONG 


So  did  the  man  who 
figured  he  could  get 
better  pressed  brick 
than  :  :  :  :  : 

Menomome  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick 


He  found  out  his  mistake  later.  These  brick  are  ab¬ 
solutely  the  hardest,  heaviest  and  densest  Press  Brick 
made.  In  all  standard  and  fancy  shapes  and  colors. 
Write  for  prices. 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company, 


H.  J.  HEWSON,  SALES  AGT. 


10  N.  3d  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

saa 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO. 


AGENTS  FOR 

CABOTS  “Shingle  Stains”  and  “Quilt” 

CELADON  Coy’s  Roofing  Tiles 
FLEXIBLE  Coy’s  Rolling  Partitions 
HIGGIN’S  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens 
N.  W.  Expanded  Metal  Lath 
RINALD’S  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 
SWEEZY  Dumb  Waiters  and  Elevators 
UNION  Metal  Corner  Beads 
UNION  Brick  Bonds 

We  carry  'm  Stock  Cabots  Stains  and  Quilt,  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Comer  Beads. 
Mineral  Wood,  Mortor  Colors,  Brick  Bonds  and  Rinalds  Enamel  Paint 


MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  ST.  PAUL  OFFICE, 

842  Lumber  Exchange.  49  E.  Fifth  Street. 

Phone  T.  C.  60.  Phones  T.  C.  1027.  N.  W.  2239  L-l. 

Residence  Phone,  T.  C.  6036  Park. 
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LUXFER  PRISMS 


Composition  Capitals  Ornaments 

For  Interior  and.  Exterior. 

Ornamental  Plaster. 


O  F»  if  GENT,  \\ 

\  \  503  Kasota  Building,  27  Gilfilian  Block,  \  \ 

:  Minneapolis.  St  Paul.  \  \ 

T.  C.  Phone  2408.  Phones  W.  2068  J-2.  T.  C.  68.  * 
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Kettle  River 
Quarries  Company. 


ft 


n; 


Quarries  at  SANDSTONE,  MINN. 


Paving, 

Curbing, 

$  Crosswalks, 
Building  Stone. 


Send 

Plans 

for 

Estimate 

We  Pay  Express. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 


lil 


|  Oneida  Block,  Minneapolis. 
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THE  POND  &  HASEY  CO. 


Successors  to  A.  A.  POND, 


Contractors  for 

High  and  Low  Pressure 
Steam,  Hot  Water 
and 

Hot  Blast  Heating 


Mechanical  and  Natural 
Ventilation  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  and  Combi¬ 
nation  Heaters. 


Tin,  Sheet  Iron  and 
Copper  Work. 


231  FifthAve.  S.  Minneapolis, 


NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 


SPECIALS: 


STEEL  BEAMS 
GIRDERS 
IRON  STAIRS 
SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 
ROOF  TRUSSES 
EIRE  ESCAPES 
IRON  COLUMNS 
STORE  FRONTS 
SEWER  CASTINGS 
STABLE  FIXTURES 
ORNAM’NTL  VASES 
STATION  STOVES 


S.  T.  FERGUSON,  J.  F.  FERGUSON. 

President.  Vice  President. 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Successors  to  S.  T.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

FOUNDRY  WORK. 

WATER  PIPE  SPECIALS 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS. 

312  Tenth  Ave.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


A  Camera 

FOR 

Christmas 


Yes,  why  not?  Do  you  know 
of  anything  more  appropriate — or 
one  that  will  give  you  more  lasting 
pleasure  than  a  good  Camera? 
You  never  know  the  joys  of  am¬ 
ateur  photography  till  you  own  a 
Camera.  It’s  an  education  in  it¬ 
self — gets  you  out  in  the  open  air 
— close  to  nature. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in 
Cameras  and  Photographic  Sup¬ 
plies  in  the  Northwest  and  can 
give  you  greater  value  for  your 
money,  than  any  concern  around 
here.  Rather  strong  claims  to 
make  we  know — but  we  can 
PROVE  it,  and  it’s  the  proof  that 
counts. 


Cameras  from  80c.  up  to  $24 

O.  H.  Peck  Company 

112-14-16  S.  5th  St.  Minneapolis 
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Automatic  and  Half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


OUST  LAGERQUIST, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELEC1 RIC 

Passenger,  Freight,  T7T  J  A  T'HD  C 

Power  and  Hand  Power  P i  ^  la  V  1 

18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 

Minneapolis.  =  ■  ■  Minnesota. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 


FRESCO,  INTERIOR 
and  EXTERIOR 


Painting. 


2I3  So.  Sixth  Street, 

fllNNEAPOLIS. 


1448  Both  Phones.  1443 


BUILDERS’  HARDWARE. 

- FIGURE  WITH  US  ON - 

CORBIN  LOCKS. 


WARNER  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

II  South  Fourth  Street,  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 


Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Go, 

ESTABLISHED  1872. 


(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

— Manufactured  by  — 

PemDina  Portland  cement  Co. 


Heating 

Engineers. 


And 

Contractors. 


GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


HOT  WATER 
HEATING . 

For  Homes 
and  Offices. 


The  Andrews  Heating  System 
is  scientifically  designed;  each 
individual  plant  is  planned  by 
an  expert  heating  engineer; 
economical  in  fuel  using  and 
easy  to  take  care  of 

Our  booklet  “Home  Heating” 
explains  our  method  of  selling 
heating  plants  by  mail,  at  clos¬ 
est  prices.  We  send  it  free. 

ADDRESS 

854  Globe  Building,  Minneapolis. 


\ 87- 1 89  East  Sixth  Street, 


St.  Paul, 


Minn. 


i" 


To  Successfully  Decorate 

and  Furnish  a  Home 

One  must  have  the  correct  knowledge  of 
the  choice  of  color,  the  arrangement  of  dec¬ 
orative  objects  and  the  suitability  of  orna¬ 
mentation.  It  is  an  art. 

An  Art  in  W hich  We  Excel 

h  e  have  the  latest  styles  of  Decorative 
Novelties,  Wall  Papers  and  Tapestries, 

Drapery  Fabrics  and  Laces.  Also  every 
facility  for  carrying  out  the  practical  part 
of  artistic 

Decorating  and  Furnishing 
Homes  Buildings 

Lawrence  A.  Mclvor  8c  Co., 

_  Studios  and  Show  Rooms,  816-817  Lumbor  Ex. 

-  _  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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KELLOGG= 

riACKAY= 

CAMERON 

COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Boilers  and  Radiators 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Pipe,  Brass  Goods  and 
flaterial  Fitters’  Supplies. 


222  LAKE  STREET,  [STATION  U.] 

Chicago,  III. 


J.  N.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

PLUMBING 

Gas  Fixtures,  Gas  Fitting,  Repair  Work 

613  1st  AVE.  SO  HINNEAPOLIS,  fllNN. 

TELEPHONES:  N.  W.  Main  2591.  T.  C.  701 

Remodeling  Carefully  Executed 

By  Skilled  Workers. 

T.  C.  1057.  N.  VV.  Main  2421  L-l. 

J.  A.  SHOGREN 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING, 

FURNACES  CLEANED  AND  REPAIRED. 

1414-1416  Aennepin  Ave.,  HINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


The  attention  of  the  Public  and  Trade  is 
called  to  the 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray. 

This  tray  is  made  oe  crushed  Granite  and  the 
best  Importei  German  Portland  Cement  with 
Siamese  brass  plug  and  coupling— all  made  in  one 
piece  with  round  corners  and  without  joint.  It  is 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  superior  to  all  otlierStone 
Trays.  They  have  given  entire  satisfaction  when 
others  have  failed.  For  information,  prices,  etc. 

Write  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co.. 
Tel.  Main  3339  L-l.  ADOLPH  JOHNSON,  Mgr. 

HINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Branches:  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


H.  N.  Leighton,  1'res.  and  Treas 


Ebf.n  E.  Leighton,  Sec’y 


W.  H.  Lyon,  Vice-Pres. 


I  _  1_  fl  I  _  I  ^  ^  Contractor  and  Builder 

John  IM 0 1 s o n  ^ stoneand 


DIHENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 


OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.C.  4627. 


Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St,  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T.  C.  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 


H.  N.  Leighton  Company, 

GENERAL..  -Contractors  and  Builders. 

216  Sixth  Street  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  MINNESOTA. 

Northwestern  Tel.  1063.  Twin  City  Tel.  2084. 

John  A.  Cullen, 

ORNAMENTAL  AND 

General  Plastering  Contractor 

1J4  WEST  3rd  STREET, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Telephones:  N.  W,  900-2.  W.  I.  GRAY 

T.C.  802.  GEO.  K.  BELDEN 

W.  I.  GRAY  &  GO. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Electric  Light,  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Water 
Works  Plant. 


804  Sykes  Block,  -  -  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
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W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY 


Sole  Northwestern 
Agents  for 

Carey’s  Magnesia  Flexible 
Cement  Roofing. 


Never  Dries  Out,  never  Rots,  never  Rusts,  never 
Cracks.  Lightest,  Most  Durable,  Cheapest. 

Rooting  Contracts  executed  and  guaranteed  in 
any  part  of  the  west. 

Building  Papers  and  general  Roofers’  Supplies. 
K'Sene  Cold  Water  Paint. 

Flintkote  Roofing.  Catalogue  and  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  free  for  the  asking. 


Cut  Down  Your  Fuel  Bill 

COVER  YOUR  PIPES  WITH 

Carey’s  Celebrated  Coverings 


85  Per  Cent.  MAGNESIA  SECTIONAL  COVERING. 
STANDARD  ASBESTOS  Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings. 
PERFECTO  WOOL  FELT  Coverings  for  low  pressure 
Steam  and  Hot,  Water  Pipes. 

ASBESTOS  LOCOMOTIVE  LAGGING. 

Wet  Mine,  Ammonia  and  Brine  Pipe  Coverings. 

Asbestos  Block  Covering  for  Large  Pipes,  Boilers, etc  .  Asbestos 
Cement  Felting,  Retort  Cement,  Furnace  Pipe  Covering, 
AsbestosPaper.  _ 


LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONES 

200-206  First  Ave.  S.,  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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THE  “CAMPBELL”  COMBINATION  HOT  WATER 
AND  WARM  AIR  HEATERS. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Nov.  14,  1902. 
Manager  Western  Architect,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir: — A  wonderful  feature  of  our  heating  is  the 
“Water  Battery.”  This  is  an  invaluable  invention.  It  is  a 
practical  solution  of  providing  the  necessary  moisture  for  the 
air  of  our  houses.  Scientists  tell  us  that  air  heated  from  zero 
to  70  degrees  has  increased  its  capacity  for  holding  moisture 
about  eight  times,  which  gives  you  an  air  dryer  than  the  most 
arid  and  uninhabitable  regions  of  the  earth.  All  common 
systems  of  heating  fail  to  provide  this  necessary  moisture, 
and  therefore  give  bad  heating — unhealthful  and  injurious  to 
skin,  lungs,  hair,  nostrils,  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  general 
system,  and  causing  ruin  to  the  piano,  and  damage  to  the 
woodwork,  furniture,  picture  frames,  books,  etc. 

You  ask  us — "Is  this  matter  of  moistening  the  air  really 
important?”  You  say  "Common  Furnaces,  Hot  Water,  and 
Steam  Heaters  pay  no  attention  to  this  moistening  of  the  air." 
Hear  what  W.  M.  Wilson,  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau,  says  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Convention  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  Officers  in  1898:  "The  average  relative  hu¬ 
midity  in  dwellings  and  offices  (during  winter)  is  dryer  than 
the  dryest  climate  known — dryer  than  the  air  of  the  Sahara." 
He  speaks  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  drying  air  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  nose  and  throat  and  lungs,  and  hopes  that  at 
no  distant  day  some  system  will  be  devised  for  furnishing  the 
necessary  moisture  to  the  air  of  our  houses. 

In  1883,  and  since  then,  the  Campbell  Heating  Company 
have  been  using,  practically  and  successfully,  their  invention, 
which  is  a  perfect  appliance  for  meeting  this  need.  It  does  it 
cheaply,  simply,  automatically,  and  in  a  way  that  leaves  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  be  desired.  We  get  rid  of  the  extreme  dryness 
of  the  common  furnace.  Steam  and  Hot  Water,  by  the  use  of 
our  Water  Battery,  securing  abundant  evaporation,  so  that 
plants  grow  all  over  the  house  as  in  Summer  time;  the  wood¬ 
work  and  furniture  and  piano  are  not  ruined.  The  air  is  de¬ 
lightful.  the  skin  and  lungs  are  not  irritated  by  the  dryness. 
The  air  is  soft  and  balmy  like  the  air  of  a  June  day.  We  have 
the  only  practical  and  successful  method,  for  using  the  water 
for  softening  the  air,  ever  devised,  a  result  which  has  not 
been  obtained  by  any  other  system  of  heating,  either  Steam, 
Hot  Water  or  Hot  Air.  We  use  with  every  furnace  from  50 
gallons  to  150  gallons  as  a  permanent  water  supply,  and  evap¬ 
orate  into  the  house  from  four  to  eight  gallons  a  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  of  the  house.  This  feature  alone  places  our  heater 
in  advance  of  all  other  methods  of  heating  dwellings, 
churches,  etc.  A  good  piano  will  be  ruined  in  two  or  three 
years  by  dry  heating,  and  the  effect  of  the  extreme  dry  air 
is  exciting,  and  in  many  cases,  causes  nervousness  and  irrita¬ 
bility. 

Prof.  Williston,  of  the  State  University  of  Kansas,  in  whose 
home  we  have  placed  one  of  our  heaters,  writes  11s:  “T  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  having  solved  the  problem  of  Sanitary  Heat¬ 
ing  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.”  Fie  is  Medical  Examiner  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Iowa,  has 
used  our  heater  nine  years,  and  writes  us:  “In  the  nine  years 
we  have  used  your  furnace  it  has  never  given  us  an  hour's  dis¬ 
comfort. 

Physicians  are  our  most  frequent  patrons. 


Dr.  W.  L.  Miller,  of  Des  Moines,  says:  "Too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  favor  of  your  Water  Battery.  It  places  your  heater 
far  in  advance  of  all  other  methods  of  heating.” 

Dr.  Priestly,  of  Des  Moines,  places  us  in  the  front  of  all 
heaters.  We  heat  the  houses  of  most  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  Des  Moines. 

We  are  appreciated  by  musicians.  W.  H.  Lehman,  Music 
Dealer  in  Des’ Moines,  says:  "No  one  having  a  fine  piano  can 
afford  to  use  any  other  method  of  heating  that  we  know  any¬ 
thing  of."  We  have  two  in  private  houses  belonging  to  him, 
and  one  in  his  music  store. 

This  Water  Battery  feature  caused  William  Beaton,  of 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  a  well  known  piano  tuner,  to  buy  the  Camp¬ 
bell  Furnace.  He  appreciates  its  value  to  the  piano. 

Mr.  Rehmann,  who  is  a  teacher  of  piano  and  theory  in  Des 
Moines,  says:  “This  Water  Battery  is  so  necessary  to  health¬ 
ful  and  comfortable  conditions  in  your  house  in  winter  that 
one  had  better  pay  the  reasonable  price  asked  for  the  Camp¬ 
bell  Heater  than  to  take  any  common  heater  (steam,  hot 
water  or  furnace),  as  a  gift." 

These  are  important  truths,  truths  of  such  value  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  them.  They  bring  to  you,  for  your 
own  use,  knowledge  of  great  value.  The  common  heating 
gives  you  exactly  the  same  air  that  is  used  to  dry  apples,  cod¬ 
fish,  and  lumber  in — keeping  you  in  a  dry-house  all  winter. 
Plants  will  not  thrive  in  the  air  you  stay  in  six  months  in 
the  year.  They  die.  You  are  injuring  yourself  seriously  by 
living  in  such  an  air.  You  are  destroying  your  own  comfort 
far  more  than  you  understand.  This  is  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  why  office  work,  and  all  indoor  life,  is  so  injurious  to 
health.  Our  handsome  young  school  teachers  in  a  few  years 
are  dessicated.  their  skin  is  parched,  they  lose  the  bloom  of 
youth,  like  a  flower  that  droops  for  lack  of  water. 

Our  Water  Battery  alone  makes  the  Campbell  Heater 
worth  more  than  it  will  cost  you. 

Yours  truly, 

CAMPBELL  HEATING  CO. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  3,  1902. 
Campbell  Furnace  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  pleased  with 
your  heater,  and  will  say  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  econom¬ 
ical  heater  I  have  seen.  The  amount  of  fuel  we  have  used  to 
heat  an  eight-room  house  would  surprise  you.  We  have  used 
two  tons  of  stove  (hard)  coal,  and  three  tons  of  coke,  making 
a  total  amount  of  $33.25,  since  you  completed  the  work  in  the 
fore  part  of  December,  1901,  and  I  will  say  that  at  no  time 
during  December,  January,  February  and  March  have  the 
eight  rooms  been  below  70  degrees  and  75  degrees,  even  at 
from  28  to  34  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  wind  blowing  at 
from  10  to  15  miles  an  hour.  Now,  if  a  letter  from  me  will 
do  you  any  good,  write  one  out,  as  above  stated,  and  make 
it  as  strong  as  you  can,  and  I  will  sign  it. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  J.  HOBAN. 


AUXILIARY  INDUSTRIES. 


Few  persons  have  a  just  conception  of  the  extent  and  im¬ 
portance  of  that  class  of  industries  which  are  sometimes 
termed  auxiliary,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  based  on  the 
production  of  some  particular  class  of  goods  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  other  branches  of  manufacture. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  these  industries  are  conducted 
on  a  large  scale  by  concerns  whose  operations  constitute  a 
leading  feature  in  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located. 

A  case  to  the  very  point,  by  way  of  illustration,  is  offered 
by  an  industry  known  as  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray 
Co.,  of  which  Adolph  Johnson  is  the  efficient  manager.  This 
concern  is  located  at  No.  510  iof4  avenue  North,  Minneapolis, 
and  though  young,  has  already  taken  rank  as  a  prominent 
manufacturing  company  in  one  of  the  auxiliary  trades  of  the 
building  line. 

These  Laundry  Trays  are  manufactured  of  the  very  best 
imported  Portland  Cement  and  crushed  granite,  with  Siamese 
brass  plug  and  coupling.  They  are  made  in  one  piece  with 
round  corners,  and  consequently  there  are  no  joints  or  seams 
in  which  dirt  and  vermin  can  find  lodgment;  they  are  thus, 
sanitary  in  the  highest  degree,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
their  leaking,  and  neither  steam,  or  hot  or  cold  water  can 
cause  any  injury  to  them.  They  are  made  with  and  without 
metal  rim.  Prices  and  catalogue  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  above  number. 
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THE  VAIL  GASOLINE  GAS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

of  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  are  making  a  gas  machine  that  makes 
the  very  best  gas  from  gasoline,  for  cooking  and  lighting 
purposes. 


They  make  two  kinds  of  motors,  one  is  run  by  a  winding 
power  and  the  other  by  a  water  motor,  and  both  are  auto¬ 
matic  in  their  work.  The  carbureter's  capacity  is  large  and 
is  placed  under  ground  some  ten  to  thirty  feet  from  the  build¬ 
ing  to  be  lighted,  and  the  air  is  forced  through  the  gasoline  by 
a  new  and  ingenious  process,  which  creates  more  evapora¬ 
tion  than  any  other  in  the  market.  Also  the  pressure  on  the 
gas  burners  is  nearly  double  that  of  any  other  machine,  hence 
any  degree  of  brilliancy  of  light  can  be  made  and  easily  con¬ 
trolled  by  using  the  proper  burners.  However,  we  can  use 
old  gas  fixtures  and  burners,  but  the  result  is  better  obtained 
by  using  the  proper  ones.  We  can  produce  a  better  light  on 
old  gas  fixtures  than  can  be  produced  by  coal  gas.  The  cost 
of  the  same  degree  of  light  as  coal  gas  makes,  is  compared 
about  as  follows:  Gasoline  gas  one-half  that  of  coal  gas,  and 
one-fourth  that  of  electricity.  Write  for  a  cut  of  our  machine 
and  references  and  such  other  information  as  you  desire. 

The  Vail  Gasoline  Gas  Machine  Company  is  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  but  the  machine  has  been  used  in  different  degrees  of 
perfection  for  a  number  of  years,  though  it  is  only  during  the 
last  year  that  the  present  degree  of  perfected  light  has  been 
obtained  by  this  company.  Write  them  for  information. 


The  World's  Fair  edition  of  The  Builder  of  St.  Louis  has 
been  received  and  is  a  beauty.  The  cover  is  printed  from  spe¬ 
cial  design,  which  is  extremely  appropriate,  and  the  press 
work  being  done  in  several  colors.  It  is  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  its  pages  are  illustrated  with  half-tone  plates  from 
the  architects’  color  drawings  of  all  the  World’s  Fair  build¬ 
ings,  together  with  portraits  and  sketches  of  some  of  St. 
Louis’  foremost  architects  who  have  designed  and  are  su¬ 
perintending  the  beautiful  and  colossal  buildings  for  the 
most  wonderful  exposition  the  world  will  have  ever  seen. 
The  description  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  with  the  record 
of  the  work,  from  its  inception  to  date,  make  a  complete  and 
valuable  history  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  gigantic  show.  The  pages  of  this  number  of 
the  Builder  are  filled  with  a  choice  line  of  advertising  from 
the  leading  and  best  concerns  of  the  southwest,  and,  taking  all 
in  all,  the  edition  reflects  great  credit  on  its  publishers  and 
the  coming  “only  show  on  earth.” 

BUILDERS’  EXCHANGE  RE-ELECTS  OFFICERS. 

The  Builders’  &  Traders’  Exchange  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  its  rooms  in  the  Kasota  building  Tuesday,  December  9th, 
and  re-elected  all  the  officers,  except  the  secretary,  J.  N.  Nor¬ 
ris.  The  election  of  a  secretary  was  postponed  for  a  few 
weeks. 

The  other  officers  are:  President,  H.  N.  Leighton:  first 
vice-president,  D.  W.  Smith;  second  vice-president,  G.  W. 
Higgins;  treasurer,  Harry  B.  Cramer.  Reports  read  indicate 
a  prosperous  condition  of  the  organization. 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  COMPOSITION  AS  APPLIED  TO 

ART. 

By  Prof.  John  V.  Van  Pelt,  of  Cornell  University.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  i2mo.  275  pages,  indexed.  $2.00  net. 
This  is  surely  a  book  produced  by  a  professor,  but  it  aims 
to  be  and  is  valuable  to  others  than  students.  It  has  much  in 
it  that  is  mighty  refreshing  to  the  architect  whose  student 
impressions  have  been  pushed  aside  by  years  of  tussling  with 
problems  of  inclosing  many  cubic  feet  with  few  dollars. 

Careful  study  of  it  will  repaiy  the  office  man  in  the  pleasure 
he  will  get  from  it  as  well  as  in  saving  him  from  many  mis¬ 
takes.  The  last  40  pages  are  devoted  to  planning  and  are 
well  worth  the  price  of  the  work. 


A  BIG  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  CONTRACT. 

The  Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Works  has  captured  an¬ 
other  big  prize  a  long  way  from  home.  They  have  the  con¬ 
tract  to  furnish  the  ornamental  iron  for  the  United  States 
mint  at  Denver,  amounting  to  some  $41,000.  The  company 
is  now  comfortably  settled  in  its  new  quarters  and  is  in  the 
best  possible  shape  to  take  care  of  contracts  of  that  sort  or 
any  sort. 


Notice. — The  firm  of  Pass  &  Schippel,  architects,  of  Man¬ 
kato,  Minn.,  will  be  dissolved  January  1st,  1903,  Mr.  Pass  will 
remain  at  the  old  location,  and  Mr.  Schippel  will  locate  his 
new  office  in  rooms  16  and  17,  National  Citizens  Bank  build¬ 
ing,  Mankato,  where  he  will  be  pleased  to  receive  manu¬ 
facturers’  catalogues  and  trade  samples. 


Wanted. — A  young  man  with  a  little  experience  as  a 
draughtsman,  wants  a  position  where  he  will  be  taught  more 
thoroughly  in  different  lines  of  work.  Am  able  to  do  good 
tracing  now.  Address  The  Western  Architect. 


Wanted. — A  first-class  draughtsman  in  one  of  the  leading 
architect’s  office  in  St.  Paul.  Highest  salary  paid  to  a  good 
man.  Apply,  or  write  to  The  Western  Architect. 


*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

I  For  Priming  or  First  Coating,  f 

|  <sf-  X 

♦  STANDARD  4 


shellnc 


For  pri  miner  coat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood.  Dries  sufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

2620  Armour  Ave., 

CHICAGO. 

23  Billiter  St. . 

London. 


Standard  Varnish  Works, 


29  BROtDWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Electrical  J 

1  Contractors 


Telephone  Exchanges 

Built  Complete 


Clark  Electric 
Specialty  IMfg.  Co., 

FRED  F.  CLARK  Manager 
N.  \Y.  Phone  Main  3127  Jl 


404  Bank  of  Com., 


Minneapolis,  Minn 


I 


/  Stone- 
Brick 
1  Lime 
JAustin- 
!  Cement 
i  Jasper 
!  Plaster 
i  TILE 


*«STIM 


Sidewalks. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦■♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

\  JNO.  A.  SCHLENER  &  CO.  \ 

Commercial 
Stationers 

Draughting  Instruments  and  Supplies 

>  Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt 

►  and  Careful  Attention  J 

|  Department  B  516  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  t 
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WE 

CAN 

PROVE 

TO 

YOUR 
ENTIRE 
SA  TIS- 
FAC¬ 
TION 


That 


Are  a  better  and  cheaper  medium  of 
insulation  and  deadening  than  Cork,  Hair 
Felt.  Pumice  or  any  other  material  on 
earth.  yMade  from  ROCK  FIBRE  WOOL 
formed  into  sections  4  ft.  by  18  inches,  and 
any  thickness  desired.  These  boards  are 
al  most  as  rigid  as  though  made  from  wood. 
Let  us  send  you  tests  made  by  expert  en¬ 
gineers,  among  whom  are- the  Starr  En¬ 
gineering  Company,  of  New  York  City. 

We  can  also  prove  that 

“Kelly’s  Flexible  Car  Linings” 

Furnish  30  percent,  better  insulation 
and  deadening  than  Hair  Felt,  besides  be¬ 
ing  entirely  anticeptic  and  odorless.  The 
same  materal,  only  thiner,  is  called 

“Kelly’s  Flax  Fibre  Building  Felt” 

Used  for  building  warm  houses.  It  is 
cheaper  than  heating  cold  ones.  The  ex¬ 
tra  cost  will  be  saved  many  times  over  in 
coal  and  doctor  bills.  Avoid  the  danger, 
discomfort  and  expense  of  a  cold.draughty 
house  by  lining  yours  with  this  material, 
as  it  is  absolutely  the  warmest  sheathing 
made,  ten  times  warmer  than  building 
papers. 

For  Samples,  Prices,  Circulars  and 
Catalogues,  address, 


Union  Fibre  Co.,  h!™" 


j.  w.  COOPER, 

615  Lumber  Exchange. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


S.  C.  WELCH. 

918-112  Clark  Stieet, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


A-  C.  PLACE. 

143  Reed  Street, 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


H.  KELLY  &  CO.  E“ 

Plumbers  and  Cas  Fitters 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
Complete  Line  of  Engineers’  Supplies 

Estimates  made  on  work  any  Office  and  99  R  9Q  THIRD  Street  S. 
where  in  the  Northwest.  Showrooms  ZZU'Zu  Minneapolis,  flinn. 


Wm.Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr. 

WM.  PENN  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in- — - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Sky  Lights,  Metallic  Fronts,  Steel 
Ceilings,  Sidings  and  Rooting. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  2287. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦> 

|  Northwest  Engineering  Co, 

I  W.  J.  BONWELL,  Proprietor. 

J  No.  131  East  Fifth  Street,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

X  We  Make  a  Specialty  of 

i  Hid!  Class  INTERIOR  LIQHTIHQ 

♦  For  All  Purposes. 

X  Mining  Work,  Factory  Power  Instillation. 

^  Write  Us  Your  Wants. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


California 


and  Mexico 


TRIPS  TO  SUIT  YOUR.  PURSE. 

If  you  wish  to  go  at  small  expense  why  not  take  a 
through  tourist  car  (we  offer  choice  of  three)  making 
fast  time.  We  also  connect  at  Kansas  City  with  the 
finest  limited  trains  for  these  points.  ^  '■< 

Chicago  Great  Western  Rv. 

Let  our  City  Ticket  Agents,  corner  Fifth  and  Robert 
Streets,  St.  Paul,  or  corner  Nicollet  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Street,  Minneapolis,  tell  you  all  about  them. 
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Drake  Mantel  &T1le  Co. 

MANTELS-MARBLE- MOSAICS. 

MANUFACTURERS  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 

WHOLESALERS  "  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  510  SECOND  AVE.S. 

CONTRACTORS  ^  FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.  GW.  RY. 


Two  Passenger  and  one 
Elevators,  Vertical  Cylinders 
first-class  condition;  also  one 
Pump.  Apply  at  office  of 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Freight,  Hale,  too  feet  Travel 
Been  in  use  some  years,  hut  in 
18^x14x14,  Duplex  Delemater 

William  Donaldson  &  Co. 


FREE  INSPECTION  SERVICE, 

We  will  provide  the  services  of  a  competent  inspector  for  your  electrL  light 
wiring  FREE  of  COST  and  guarantee  satisfactory  wiring.  May  we  send  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  explain  our  REDUCED  RATES.  Electric  light  is  the 

CLEANEST,  SAFEST  and  BEST  artificial  light  known. 


Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co., 


15  and  17  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET. 

Telephone  N.  W.  Main  189. 


Twin  City  1320. 


ARNOLD  KUHLO, 

- Manufacturer  of - 

Architectural,  Draughting  and  Engineering  Instruments. 

Instruments  Carefully  Repaired  and  Adjusted. 

320  Roberts  Street,  -  -  St.  Paul. 


W  H  Y  ? 

Are  Most  of  the  Leading  Architects  of  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  the  North¬ 
west  Specifying 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

BESAHSE 

They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the  goods 
are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured  in  St.  Paul, 
therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions,  of 
the  northwest.  Drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give 
you  valuable  information  in  regard  to  wood  and  floor  finishing. 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co., 

St.  Paul,  -  -  Minnesota. 


Bertrand  S5  f  hamberlin ,  Architects , 
Minneapolis. 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

The  only  real  Stains ;  distinguishable  by  their 
clear,  transparent  tones  and  richness  and  durability  of 
color.  Backed  by  twenty  years’  successful  use  and 
guarantee  of  the  manufacturer. 

Cabot’s  Sheathing  and 
Deafening  “Quilt” 

The  only  scientific  insulator.  The  only  deadener  that  has 
the  power  of  absorbing  and  dissipating  sound  waves.  Sanitary 
and  uninflammable.  Warmer  and  one-half  cheaper  than  back- 
plaster.  Avoid  cow-hair  imitations.  Samples  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  application. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer 

BOSTON ,  MASS. 

GEORGE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents, 

ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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CAPITALS 
IN 


Compo I 


♦  Architectural  Decorations  t 


In  Composition  of  Every  Description. 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak 
and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices, 
Coves,  Etc.  :::::::: 


♦  THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO.,  | 

J  215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  111.  ^ 

♦  Minni  n  inimonu  northwestern aoent  % 

t  HAROLD  JOHNSON,  -x  gss- : 

♦  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


PRESSED  BRICK,  TIFFANY 
ENAMELED  BRICK. 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  BOSTON 
FIRE  PLACE  MANTELS. 


AKRON  VITRIFIED  ROOF  TILE. 
HERRINGBONE  EXPANDED 
STEEL  LATH. 


J.  G.  WILSON’S  ROLLING  PAR¬ 
TITIONS  and  STEEL  SHUTTERS. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA  COTTA. 


PORTLAND  and 
NATURAL  CEMENTS,  Plasters. 


J.  C.  Landers  &  Co. 


818  LUMBER  EXCHANGE, 

Minneapolis,  ... 


Minn. 


HARDWARE 


•  e  • 


A  Few  Good  Things  in  Hardware. 


Corbin  Locks,  Stanley  Butts,  Bommer, 
Chicago  and  Matchless  Spring  Hinges. 
Wilcox  Door  Hangers,  Fitch  Sash  Lock. 


GIVE  US  A  CHANCE  TO  FIGURE  WITH  YOU. 

j.  f.  McGuire, 

56  East  6th  Street,  ST.  PAUL 


John  C.  Barton  &  Co. 

8  I  4  Nicollet  Ave. 

Minneapolis. 


Fabrics,  Pottery,  Furniture,  Wall  Paper 
Carpeting,  Fine  Cabinetwork,  Fresco 
Decorations,  Painting,  and  Hard 
Wood  Finishing. 


Renipholstering  and  Repairing  Old  Furniture  a  Specialty. 


See  our  fine  line  of  wall  papers  before  buying.  Largest  and 
best  stock  in  the  city. 


National  Brass  &  Metal  Co. 

Plumbers'  Supplies  and  Sanitary  Specialties 
Cor.  3d  St.  and  3d  Ave.  S  ,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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mg  the  public  early  in  November  to  vote  $200,000.00 
in  bonds  for  the  building  of  new  school  houses,  some 
thousands  of  children  being  on  half  sessions  for  want 
of  room,  and  what  not.  The  public  neglect  or  refuse, 
whereupon  our  school  board,  late  in  the  same  Novem¬ 
ber,  set  men  in  fur  coats  with  caps  pulled  over  ears 
at  using  the  “surplus”  in  putting  lightning  rods  on  the 
nlrl  Knil diners  1  Inn iierwetter  ! 


F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 
Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  Paul  Office,  Commercial  Building. 


Duluth  Office,  618  Manhattan  Building. 
(Builders’  Exchange.) 

E.  POWERS,  Manager. 


Des  Moines  Office,  418  Eighth  Street, 
H.  C.  BARQU1ST,  Manager. 


New  York  Office,  280  Broadway,  Suite  289. 
C.  T.  WAUGH,  Manager. 
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1?  if 

Old  fogies  have  of  late  years  been  doing  a  deal  of 
rubbing  their  eyes  over  accounts  of  curious  mixtures 
being  put  into  buildings  and  masquerading  under  the 
name  of  concrete.  Prominent  among  these  has  been 
“cinder  concrete,” — a  term  which  seemed  to  the  old 
fogies  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  And  now  returns 
are  coming  in  pretty  rapidly,  and  in  a  way  that  brings 
the  plain  “I-told-you-so”  look  to  the  faces  of  the  old 
fogies.  Cinder  concrete  is  even  credited  with  show¬ 
ing  one  Chicago  building  inspector  his  plain  duty, — 
making  it  so  plain  to  him  that  he  declared  he  would 
not  allow  any  more  of  it  to  go  in. 

a?1  1? 

Minnesota  people  are  taking  an  attitude  of  proper 
pride  about  their  Capitol  building, — there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  of  that,— and  therefore  the  movement  for 
securing  suitable  approaches  to  the  building  stands 
a  good  chance  to  take  root.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  given 
the  movement  a  timely  send-off  and  the  whole  profes¬ 
sion  should  help.  More  s  the  pity  that  the  State 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  is  dead  or  hibernat¬ 
ing.  A  live  Chapter  might  add  much  to  the  work  of 
individual  members  in  such  cases.  This  subject  of 
suitable  approaches  to  the  Capitol  might  profitably  be 
made  use  of  for  instituting  an  Art  Commission  in  St. 
Paul. 

The  flax  crop  of  1902  is  reported  as  exceptionally 
large.  Two  reasons  are  given  why  the  price  of  linseed 
oil  will  not  be  reduced  thereby, — one  that  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  next  year  is  assured,  the  other  that  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  people  largely  control  the  oil  mills.  I  he  tur¬ 
pentine  crop  is  said  to  be  about  10  per  cent  short  of  the 
normal.  Dry  white  lead  and  zinc  are  said  to  be  sell¬ 
ing,  the  former  from  10  to  15  per  cent  and  the  latter 
8  per  cent  higher  than  prices  of  a  year  ago.  Will  the 
makers  of  mixed  paints  stand  this,  or  will  they  mark 
up  prices? 
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The  Architectural  Record  has  given  space  in  the 
two  last  numbers  to  illustrating  “L’Art  Nouveau  at 
Turin/’  with  a  description  by  an  Italian  member  of  the 
International  Jury  of  the  Exposition.  Some  of  the 
work  certainly  has  novelty  and  an  amount  of  modera¬ 
tion  and  vitality  which  almost  makes  one  think  that 
the  movement  has  a  future.  Yet  had  the  collector  been 
more  familiar  with  the  art  of  the  Siwash,  the  Chilcat, 
and  others  about  Vancouver  and  above,  odds  might 
be  offered  that  a  certain  collection  of  vases  had  not 
been  illustrated.  In  Italy  the  new  art  has  evidently 
less  of  the  more  or  less  conventional  sinuosity  than  we 
see  elsewhere,  unless,  indeed,  we  count  in  the  tail-piece 
of  this  article — a  Medusa-head  in  stained  glass,  which 
looks  as  if  it  might  be  sufficiently  horrible  in  the  ma¬ 
terial,  even  if  so  old  in  thought. 

Indifference  to  the  future  of  the  forests  is  so  rife  in 
the  Northwest  that  public  sentiment  does  not  demand 
of  the  legislatures  even  decent  laws  against  the  spread 
of  fires  that  every  now  and  then  cause  the  destruction 
of  so  niuc-h  life  and  property  in  the  coniferous  forest 
areas,  and  nobody  ever  hears  of  any  enforcement  of 
such  provisions  against  these  losses  as  there  may  be  in 
the  law-books.  The  Minnesota  legislature  is  perhaps 
as  progressive  as  that  of  other  states  in  the  same 
group,  yet  it  was  for  years  making  some  sort  of  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  an  insignificant  park  to  include  the 
head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  to  be  about  a  township 
in  extent,  but  the  effort  was  so  half-hearted  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  more  than  a  small  minority  of  those  really 
wishing  well  for  the  future  of  forestry  can  tell  the 
present  status  of  this  park  project,  which  was  soberly 
spoken  of  as  having  for  its  object  the  prevention  of 
the  extinction  of  the  white  pine.  The  notion  that  the 
Minnesota  legislature  was  the  last  body  on  earth  to 
whom  the  white  pine  might  appeal  for  an  extension  of 
its  lease  of  life  has  a  choice  flavoring  of  bouffe ;  but 
while  the  great  lumber  barons  are  denuding  the  great 
timber  areas  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  pre¬ 
venting  any  action  by  the  authorities  compelling  them 
to  provide  against  the  fires  which  their  system  of  lum¬ 
bering  invites,  it  appears  that  the  legislature  is  really 
encouraging  forestry  in  another  way,  as  the  following 
shows : 

“State  Auditor  Dunn  will  send  out  this  week  warrants 
amounting  to  $17,378.74  as  bounties  for  tree  planting.  This 
year  there  are  funds  enough  to  pay  the  full  bounty  of  $2.50 
per  acre  allowed  by  law.  Tree  planting  does  not  seem  to  be 
on  the  increase.  The  law  allows  the  bounty  of  $2.50  per  acre 
for  six  years  after  the  planting.  Trees  must  be  not  more 
than  eight  feet  apart,  and  kept  in  a  growing  condition  for  the 
entire  period.” 

Such  a  bounty  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  induce  much 
more  tree-planting  than  it  does.  Prairie  lands  are,  as 
a  general  thing,  so  valuable  for  purposes  of  agricul¬ 
ture  that  people  do  not  like  to  give  up  much  of  their 
holdings  to  tree-planting,  but  there  are  now  a  good 
many  settlers  filling  in  the  burnt-over  areas  in  sections 
which  originally  were  covered  with  conifers.  These 
lands  are  of  much  less  value  agriculturally  as  a  whole, 


there  being  much  variety  and  often  very  good  land  in 
these  tracts.  If  the  settler  could  get  from  the  state  a 
bonus  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  six  years’  work 
in  re-foresting  the  poorer  half  of  his  quarter  section,  it 
would  be  quite  a  help  toward  a  future  for  him  or  his 
children. 

In  the  south  little  trouble  is  experienced  with  forest 
fires  as  compared  with  the  North.  It  is  told  that  in 
some  sections  the  people  have  a  system  of  preventing 
forest  fires  akin  to  their  way  of  preventing  losses  by 
internal  revenue  collectors — that  they  “get"  a  man  who 
is  known  to  have  allowed  a  fire  in  the  pineries  to  pass 
out  of  his  control  as  freely  as  in  other  parts  they  “get" 
a  man  under  suspicion  of  being  a  revenue  agent.  Own¬ 
ers  of  an  immense  tract  of  valuable  pine  lands  in  Texas 
are  reported  to  be  introducing  a  system  of  scientific 
forestry  with  a  view  of  preserving  the  forest  with  all 
the  care  that  is  used  in  the  most  advanced  European 
countries. 

In  portions  of  the  West  where  deciduous  trees  only 
(or  none)  are  native,  people  are  as  yet  singularly  slow 
in  appreciating  the  evergreen  as  an  attractive  element 
in  the  landscape.  Park  boards  as  a  rule  will  plant  all 
manner  of  shrubbery  and  interminable  rows  of  decidu¬ 
ous  shade  trees,  but  never  seem  to  think  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  advantages  of  clusters  of  evergreens  at  sightly 
points.  In  older  portions  of  the  country  may  be  found 
districts  where  it  became  the  fashion  among  farmers 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  to  plant  a  few  Norway 
spruce  or  other  hardy,  vigorous  sort  in  the  front  door 
yard,  and  these  may  now  be  seen  towering  above  all 
other  trees,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  appearance  of 
the  landscape,  particularly  in  winter. 

Marco  Polo  tells  of  a  province  through  which  he 
traveled  in  which  the  ratio  of  values  of  gold  and  silver 
was  as  5  :i  and  of  another  hard  by  where  it  was  as  6:1, 
and  adds  that  some  found  great  profit  in  buying  in  one 
and  selling  in  the  other.  The  ratio  of  16:1  seems  to 
have  passed  into  history,  and  silver  prices  are  falling  so 
rapidly  of  late  as  to  suggest  that  its  use  may  be  re¬ 
vived  for  builders’  hardware ;  not,  indeed  in  the  old 
way  that  prevailed  before  the  days  of  nickel  plating, 
when  plain  patterns  were  plated, — the  wearing  parts 
in  the  best  work  being  “fire-plated,’’— but  as  a  finish 
for  some  of  the  beautifully  modeled  patterns  of  out 
time.  Nor  would  a  revival  of  the  old  polished  sur¬ 
faces  lie  desirable, — the  harder  nickel  plating  will  bet¬ 
ter  take  care  of  work  where  such  surfaces  are  needed, 
— but  finishes  in  silver,  such  as  are  known  in  other 
lines  of  manufacture  under  the  general  name  “oxi¬ 
dized,”  might  find  a  larger  place  in  building  hardware 
without  wearing  out  their  welcome.  To  make  such 
finishes  popular,  however,  it  will  be  well  for  our  mak¬ 
ers  of  hardware  to  use  sufficient  silver  to  do  more  than 
last  while  they  are  exchanging  the  goods  for  the  coin 
of  the  country,  and  to  remember  the  fate  of  the  “old 
copper”  goods  which  were  sold  so  freely  a  few  years 
ago.  Much  of  these  were  turned  out  with  a  substance 
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of  brass,  perhaps,  upon  which  was  plated  an  extreme¬ 
ly  thin  film  of  copper,  which  was  then  oxidized  and 
lacquered.  The  lacquer  and  the  oxide  disappeared 
with  degrees  of  wear,  but  the  oxidized  appearance 
was  renewed  with  every  really  lively  thunder-storm, — 
while  the  copper  coating  lasted, — which  was  usually  so 
short  a  time  that  the  goods  were  entirely  discredited 
by  the  early  appearance  of  the  brass.  Low  cost  silver 
would  be  welcome  in  many  other  ways.  Many  kitchen 
utensils  that  now  have  to  be  coated  with  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  enamels,  might  be  durably  coated  on  the  in¬ 
side  at  least  with  silver,  with  gain  in  economy  and 
sanitary  safety. 

«#*** 

How  an  advantage  may  have  its  beginning  in  a  dis¬ 
advantage  is  well  shown  by  the  stone  side-walks  of 
the  Twin  Cities,  most  of  which,  as  in  other  western 
cities,  are  made  of  Portland  cement  stone.  St.  Paul 
has  many  steep  grades  from  which  has  come  the  habit 
of  finishing  these  flags  with  a  roughened  surface,  prob¬ 
ably  by  what  the  plasterers  know  as  “floating.’’  1  his 
surface  wears  surprisingly,  the  appearance  is  good,  and 
one  may  walk  with  comparative  comfort  in  winter  on 
them.  In  Minneapolis  there  are  but  few  grades  of  any 
account  and  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  rough¬ 
ening  the  surface  of  these  flags,  and  so  people  must 
walk  everywhere  with  caution  in  frozen  weather. 
Down  town  a  variety  of  this  artificial  stone  is  much 
used,  the  surface  of  which  is  finished  with  crushed 
granite,  as  a  substitute  for  sand,  and  this  becomes  par¬ 
ticularly  slippery  in  frozen  times.  So  much  trouble  is 
made  by  these  slippery  walks  that  the  custom  of  laying 
a  board  walk  over  the  flags  has  been  growing  of  late. 
Reference  has  been  made  in  this  department  to  the 
great  gain  in  comfort  that  would  follow  the  use  of 
some  non-slipping  sandstone  like  Medina  or  Kettle 
River  stone  for  down-town  walks,  the  peculiar  grit 
of  which  makes  them  so  valuable  for  out-of-door  steps 
and  pavements.  The  former  of  these  has  been  largely 
used  for  sidewalks  within  a  reasonable  radius  of  the 
source  of  supply,  but  the  latter  has  not  for  some  rea¬ 
son  found  much  of  a  market  for  this  purpose.  Its 
“grit”  is  such  as  to  raise  the  query  whether  a  facing 
for  sidewalk  flags  made  of  this  stone  crushed  and  used 
with  Portland  cement  would  not  be  a  great  advance 
over  the  “granolithic”  facing.  The  increasing  use  of 
down-town  walks  and  steps  must  be  met  with  better 
consideration  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  pedestrians, 
and  while  the  safety  tread  devices  are  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  as  far  as  they  go,  more  thought  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  supplying  sidewalk  flags. 

Many  students  of  social  problems  a  few  years  since 
were  finding  a  solution  of  the  question  of  relations,  of 
employer  and  employee  in  the  “profit  sharing”  of  which 
so  much  was  then  written,  but  which  seems  to  be  less 
in  vogue  at  present.  Pensioning  of  workmen  who  have 
served  for  long  periods  has  also  been  advocated  at 
times,  but  has  not,  we  believe,  made  any  great  head¬ 
way  in  this  country.  Both  these  methods  find  opposi¬ 
tion  to  some  extent  among  workmen,  some  of  whom 
argue  that  they  are  in  effect  a  retaining  of  part  of  their 
wages.  This  line  of  argument  will  hardly  appeal  to 


those  old  employees  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Swanson  who  recently 
participated  in  the  gifts  of  land  made  by  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  silver  wedding.  Mr.  Swanson  began 
the  making  of  bricks  in  a  small  way  in  Minneapolis 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  very  successful, 
particularly  in  his  later  venture  of  making  hollow  “por¬ 
ous  terra  cotta”  fireproofing ;  and  feeling  that  his  suc¬ 
cess  was  in  part  due  to  those  of  his  faithful  employees 
who  had  been  with  him  from  the  start,  he  rounded  out 
the  festivities  by  the  gift  of  forty  acres  of  land  to  each. 
Those  who  know  Mr.  Swanson  best  will  be  least  sur¬ 
prised  at  this  action ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  work¬ 
men  who  for  two  decades  have  found  his  employment 
better  than  they  found  elsewhere  will  not  look  upon 
these  tracts  of  land  as  so  much  retained  from  their 
wages  during  their  long  periods  of  service. 

Without  raising  questions  of  relative  generosity  or 
justice,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  such  relations  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employee  with  the  existing  pater¬ 
nalistic  system  in  vogue  in  the  great  Ivrupp  works  at 
Essen,  described  in  another  column.  Here  the  proprie¬ 
tors  map  out  a  great  system  to  which  all  the  needs  of 
workmen  and  their  families  are  supposed  to  accom¬ 
modate  themselves.  A  family  may  rent  a  three-room 
or  a  four-room  apartment  during  its  productive  (and 
reproductive)  period,  after  which  the  old  couple,  if  a 
couple  remain,  are  disposed  of  in  an  attractive  “Alten- 
hof,”  where  their  children  and  grandchildren  may  visit 
them  after  service  on  Sundays.  “Odd  halves  of  scis¬ 
sors,”  widows  and  widowers,  are  provided  for  in  an¬ 
other  “hof,”  the  widows  each  having  a  bit  of  a  kitchen 
in  addition  to  her  single  room.  If  there  are  old  maids 
or  bachelors  in  Essen  the  account  makes  no  mention  of 
them, — possibly  they  are  set  apart  as  the  only  class 
capable  of  looking  out  for  themselves. 

jf*  jo 

Quite  naturally  the  disaster  to  the  Venetian  Cam¬ 
panile  has  caused  other  peoples  to  bestir  themselves 
afresh  about  their  old  monuments  that  have  shown 
signs  of  weakness,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them 
will  owe  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  misfortune  of  the 
Venetians.  The  British  public  are  disturbed  over  recent 
developments  at  St.  Paul’s,  but  rumors  about  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  cathedral  are  more  than  usually  difficult 
to  harmonize  with  probabilities.  One  of  them  has  it 
that  tunneling  for  subways  in  the  neighborhood,  by 
draining  the  subsoil,  has  rendered  it  less  competent 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  building.  Safe  building 
in  Wren's  time  is  believed  to  have  been  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  experience  and  inspired  guess-work,  and  Sir 
Christopher  emerged  from  the  trial  in  pretty  good 
shape ;  albeit  his  great  dome  has  not  stood  the  test,  of 
time  as  well  as  that  of  Brunellesco  in  Florence,  which 
is  some  two  centuries  older  and  has  the  further  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  pioneer  of  all  the  great  renais¬ 
sance  domes — the  prototype  to  which  later  builders 
looked  for  inspiration.  The  completer  stories  of  the 
fate  of  the  Campanile  itself  read  more  like  tales  of  a 
homicide  than  like  the  work  of  honest  men  and  build¬ 
ers.  The  considerable  repairs  to  the  tower  made  ne¬ 
cessary  by  the  lightning  stroke  of  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  are  said  to  have  been  practically  intact  until  in 
1898  some  worthies  began  to  repair  the  joining  of  the 
roof  of  the  Logetta  of  Sansovino,  which  was  built  up 
against  the  side  that  had  been  repaired  by  reason  of  the 
old  time  stroke.  To  the  operations  of  these  repairers 
the  Venetians  owe  the  loss  of  their  monument.  1  hat 
they  were  men  with  a  “pull”  seems  certain,  for  they 
not  only  held  their  job  despite  the  protest  of  a  Letter 
man,  but  they  had  him  removed  for  his  interfering. 
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MEDIAEVAL  CASTLES  OF  FRANCE. 


By  Geo.  E.  Bertrand,  of  Bertrand  &  Chamberlin, 
Architects,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


In  the  study  of  any  given  period  and  locality  in  man's 
history,  there  will  be  found  a  marked  relation  or  har¬ 
mony  between  his  works,  as  manifested  in  the  various 
fields  of  his  thought  and  activity. 

In  whatever  medium  he  seeks  to  express  to  others  his 
aspirations,  whether  through  the  medium  of  form,  color 
or  sound,  there  will  be  a  keynote,  a  salient  quality, 
which  will  pervade  all  his  work,  and  will  fix  his  rank 
in  the  classification  of  men,  when  his  history  is  written. 

The  dominant  characteristic  of  the  architecture  of 
France  in  the  middle  ages  was  picturesqueness;  and  it 
could  not  be  otherwise,  for  it  was  a  picturesque  epoch. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  become  familiar  with  the 
thoughts,  impulses,  actions  and  manners  of  the  times 
to  verify  and  corroborate  the  impression  made  by  a 
mediaeval  castle. 

The  castles  of  Mediaeval  France  are  picturesque, 
as  were  the  songs  of  the  troubadours,  the  institution  of 
knight  errantry,  and  the  heraldic  devices  of  chivalry. 
All  of  these  were  the  expression  of  the  same  impulses, 
through  different  mediums,  of  a  rude,  impulsive,  uncul¬ 
tivated  race;  yet  not  without  strong  native  artistic 
feeling. 

It  was  a  return  to  nature  for  a  new  supply  of  energy, 
to  found  a  new  order  of  things,  which  was  to  supersede 
the  Roman  system,  whose  traditions  of  inflexible  de¬ 
corum  in  law  and  art  were  out  of  harmony  with  the 
great  religious  inspiration  which  had  taken  possession 
of  the  times. 

It  was  a  time  of  startling  contrasts.  A  time  of  moral 
debasement  and  spiritual  exaltation.  Men  were  cither 
abject  slaves,  haughty  rulers,  or  buried  in  the  religious 
mysticism  of  their  monasteries.  They  groveled  in  sub¬ 
mission  ;  they  robbed,  plundered  and  murdered  with 
proud  justification;  or  worshipped  with  the  zeal  of 
fanatics  amidst  the  inspiring  influence  of  their  lofty 
pillared  and  vaulted  cathedrals.  It  was  a  time  when 
men  were  swayed  to  the  extremes  of  passion  ;  and  their 
buildings  were  constructed  for  protection  against  men. 
The  consideration  of  shelter  from  the  elements,  and 
architectural  expression,  were  subordinated  to  this  im¬ 
perative  necessity.  Their  castles  were  rude  and  mas¬ 


sive  fortresses,  and  even  the  churches — those  of  the 
earlier  times — were  built  for  defense.  Whatever  of 
Roman  architectural  tradition  still  lingered,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  most  naive  and  unsophisticated  manner 
where  a  more  cultivated  expression  was  sought  for. 

Before  its  permanent  occupation  by  the  Goths  and 
Franks,  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  subdued  and  had  adopted  the  Roman  manners 
and  customs. 

The  military  and  civil  laws  of  the  Romans  had  be¬ 
come  fixed  institutions  in  a  large  part  of  the  country. 
The  Latin  language  was  the  common  vernacular  of  the 
cultivated  classes  at  least,  and  the  arts  and  letters  of 
the  Roman  civilization  had  obtained  a  permanent  estab¬ 
lishment. 

The  Gauls  had  their  halls  of  justice,  baths,  temples, 
theaters,  bridges  and  aqueducts,  all  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  according  to  the  studied  laws  of  balance  and 
symmetry  peculiar  to  classical  styles. 

They  had  an  honored  representation  at  the  court  of 
Rome;  operated  among  themselves  the  machinery  of 
their  local  government,  and  had  assimilated  to  a  suf¬ 
ficient  degree  the  Roman  ideas  of  order  in  all  their  ar¬ 
tistic  manifestations  of  thought,  to  be  fairly  termed  a 
classical  people. 

But  the  Roman  influence  of  law  and  order  had  been 
gradually  superseded  by  the  pressure  of  the  Gothic 
and  Germanic  barbarians  from  the  north,  who  came  in 
ever-increasing  numbers,  marauding  and  plundering, 
singing  their  war  songs  and  legends,  and  infusing  into 
the  population,  as  they  settled  permanently,  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  bold,  full-blooded  martial  spirit. 

From  that  time  to  the  dawn  of  the  renaissance  was 
the  reign  of  gross  ignorance,  brutality  and  violence. 
Men  lived  like  bandits.  The  incessant  occupation  was 
assault  and  defense.  But  underlying  this  coarse  ex¬ 
terior  was  an  intense  romantic  and  devotional  senti¬ 
ment,  which  found  expression  in  the  exaltation  and 
solemn  magnificence  of  Christian  worship.  There 
was  brutality  and  chivalry  and  exalted  worship,  and  it 
was  these  strange  contrasts  in  the  men  of  the  Middle 
Ages  that  made  their  times  picturesque,  and  produced 
the  architecture  of  the  mediaeval  castles. 

In  classical  compositions  that  appeal  to  the  culti¬ 
vated  instincts,  in  whatever  medium  of  art  they  may 
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be  expressed,  where  the  effect  is  obtained  through  a 
studied  application  of  the  laws  of  balance  and  the  sym¬ 
metrical  relation  of  parts,  the  term  picturesque  is  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  applicable. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  work  of  art  is  picturesque  in 
proportion  as  its  expression  is  in  reality,  or  in  appear¬ 
ance,  the  result  of  accident ;  or  the  absence  of  precon¬ 
ceived  arrangement  of  parts,  and  the  artificial  rules  of 
comoosition. 

For  instance,  the  Parthenon,  “The  Messiah  of  Han¬ 
del,  or  the  “Moses”  of  Michael  Angelo,  are  not  pictur¬ 
esque  ;  but  Blarney  castle,  the  ruins  of  Melrose  abbey 
or  the  opera  of  “Carmen”  are  intensely  picturesque. 
Picturesqueness  in  art  might  be  defined  as  harmonious 
accident. 

The  feudal  castle  was  usually  built  on  an  eminence, 
thus  making  it  difficult  of  attack,  and  giving  it  a  sweep¬ 
ing  command  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  the 
home  of  a  great  noble,  who  was  lord  and  despot  of  his 
domain.  It  was  constructed  to  withstand  and  repel 
sudden  attack.  The  walls  were  thick  and  massive,  and 
rude  in  construction.  It  was  planned  and  built  for 
purely  utilitarian  purposes.  There  were  massive 
towers,  round  or  square,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  defense,  and  the  entire  composition  was  usually 
made  to  conform  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  and 
location. 

The  very  conditions  which  made  it  a  necessity  of  the 
times  made  it  picturesque.  There  was  the  long  sweep 
of  massive,  sloping,  rugged  walls,  the  bold  accentuation 
of  buttressed  towers,  the  irregularity  of  sky  line,  the 
proud  battlements  above  and  the  dark  dungeons  below. 

The  mediaeval  castles  of  France  are  stories  in  rough 
hewn  stone  of  a  people  who,  in  their  blind  zeal,  could 
be  swayed  by  a  simple  monk  to  undertake  the  crusades, 
and  even  marshal  an  army  of  little  children  to  reclaim 
the  tomb  of  the  Savior  from  the  infidels — a  war-like 
people,  who  were  powerless  to  rebel  the  foreign  in¬ 
vader,  until  led  to  victory  by  the  simple  country  maid 
of  Domremy.  _ __ 

TEST  FOR  LINSEED  OIL. 

An  original  and  extremely  simple  test  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  impurities  in  linseed  oil  was  shown  by  Mr. 
George  Whigelt  at  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Ohio  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decora¬ 
tors,  at  Toledo.  When  pure  linseed  oil  is  shaken  up 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  lime  water  in  a  bottle,  it  forms 
an  emulsion  resembling  beaten  eggs  in  color.  No  sep¬ 
aration  of  water  will  occur  for  at  least  one  or  two  days. 
If  there  is  any  adulteration  present  of  any  kind,  a  per¬ 
fect  emulsion  cannot  be  formed,  and  the  mixture  will 
have  a  curdled  appearance.  The  water  and  the  impuri¬ 
ties  will  separate  from  the  oil  in  a  very  short  time. 
Comparison  should  be  made  with  a  sample  of  linseed 
oil  known  to  be  pure.  This  test  will  detect  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  adulterations,  but  not  their  nature.  Pure  boiled 
linseed  oil  will  show  the  same  results  as  raw  oil,  but 
“bung-hole  boiled”  oil  will  not  show  the  test  for  pure 
oil. 


LOUIS  XVI.  LADIES’  WORK  TABLE. 

Designed  and  Executed  by  William  Yungbauer, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

This  table  was  manufactured  for  Mrs.  Anson  Mc¬ 
Cook  Beard,  of  New  York  City,  by  William  Yung¬ 


bauer,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  is  made  from  mahogany 
with  imported  French  bronze  applique  and  embroidered 
panel,  executed  by  a  prominent  St.  Paul  lady. 


USE  OF  CEMENT  IN  BUILDINGS. 

The  increasing  use  of  concrete  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  at  the  present  day  has  worked  many  radical 
departures  from  previous  methods  of  construction,  and 
the  end  is  by  no  means  in  sight.  Its  use  is  especially 
desirable,  not  only  in  structures  where  great  strength 
is  desired,  but  the  increase  in  insurance  rates,  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  insecurity  against  fires,  the  high  price  of  lumber, 
paints  and  oils,  and  the  repairs  continually  required  to 
keep  the  present  style  of  dwelling-houses  comfortable 
and  habitable  will  eventually,  and  in  the  near  future, 
lead  to  a  more  extended  use  of  cement  in  building  pri¬ 
vate  houses.  A  steel  frame  structure  with  concrete 
walls,  foundations  and  floors  gives  us  the  ideal  build¬ 
ing  in  which  cleanliness,  permanency  and  safety  is  de¬ 
sired.  A  building  erected  on  these  lines  with  a  slate 
roof  would  need  but  few  repairs  and  only  at  long  in¬ 
tervals,  and  would  be  thoroughly  fire,  wind  and  weath¬ 
er  proof.  Being  impervious  to  atmospheric  changes 
the  cement  walls  and  floors  would  ensure  an  even  tem¬ 
perature  against  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  giving 
the  much  desired  result  of  a  house  cool  and  dry  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  warm  and  dry  in  winter. 

The  cry  that  cement  manufacturing  is  over-driven  is 
puerile,  for  though  cement  construction  is  yet  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  the  demand  for  the  raw  material  is  greater  than 
the  supply. 
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THE  FALLEN  CAMPANILE. 

True,  it  had  its  artistic  value — the  rude,  simple  shaft 
in  the  florid  wonder  of  that  Piazza,  with  the  Ducal  pal¬ 
ace,  the  marvelous  Basilica — “the  Christian  mosque” 
— and  all  the  other  arched  and  traceried  palaces  about 
it — the  loggia  of  Sansovino,  a  stone  blossoming  against 
a  stone,  clinging  to  its  base.  “It  was  like  the  leader  of 
an  orchestra,”  said  one  Venetian  artist,  “evoking  by 
its  presence  the  whole  harmony  of  the  Piazza.”  A 
Russian  painter  characterized  more  briefly  the  fluent 
sweetness  of  the  remaining  architecture,  lacking  that 
strong  element — “Femmina  senza  maschio,”  said  he 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders — “the  woman  without 
the  man.” 

And  yet,  when  all  is  said,  it  was  no  world-wonder 
like  the  palace  or  the  church  themselves,  nor  even  like 
other  bell-towers  of  Italy  (that  tower  of  towers,  for 
instance,  Giotto’s),  and  not  as  such  as  Italy  mourned 
it.  It  was  something  more ;  it  was  a  thousand  years 
history ;  it  was  a  document,  a  visible  page,  as  our  Fane- 
uil  hall  is  a  paragraph  in  our  briefer  tale,  and  as  the 
ruins  of  our  West  are  passages  of  the  great  Western 
romance.  Those  only  value  documents,  however,  who 
can  read  them.  Italy  is  still  one  of  the  illiterate  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  earth,  as  we  count  illiteracy;  but  these 
characters  she  early  learned  to  decipher,  and  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  every  Italian  has  felt  the  full 
measure  of  his  present  loss. 

Something  else  he  has  felt ;  next  to  his  sorrow  has 
been  his  shame  and  second  to  neither  his  bitter  indig¬ 
nation.  “Are  we  barbarians?”  the  Italian  papers  ex¬ 
claim.  “What  are  foreigners  to  think  of  a  people  who 
in  these  days  suffer  glorious  monuments  to  perish  as 
in  the  worst  days  of  barbarism?”  “It  is  a  national  dis¬ 
grace,”  say  all,  “for  this  is  a  part  of  our  common  heri¬ 
tage — the  purest  part.” 

“It  is  a  debt  of  honor  for  Italy  to  rebuild  that  tower 
— and  quickly !”  the  young  king  is  said  to  have  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  emotion,  when  the  tidings  reached  him 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Nor  is  there  much  doubt  it  will  be 
rebuilt,  by  Italian  hands,  with  Italian  money;  self- 
respectingly  refusing  the  honorable  offers  of  outside 
aid  ;  using  as  far  as  possible  the  identical  materials,  and 
exactly  reproducing  the  ancient  form — a  monument  to 
a  monument.  Meantime,  woe  to  the  army  of  function¬ 
aries  whom  Italy  has  paid  to  neglect  their  business. 
The  inquest  was  immediately  commenced,  the  princi¬ 
pal  officers  at  once  suspended,  while  the  one  brave 
architect  who  had  prophesied  the  ruin,  getting  there¬ 
by  his  official  head  promptly  removed  and  himself  like¬ 
wise  (to  Sardinia),  has  been  recalled,  with  popular 
demonstrations.  Nay,  more;  an  election  being  immi¬ 
nent,  the  Campanile  has  become  a  leading  political  is¬ 
sue,  and  the  rehabilitated  architect  is  being  run  for  of¬ 
fice.  This,  I  think,  America  will  understand ! 

The  papers  have  already  chronicled  how  the  shock  of 
the  falling  tower  shook  all  Italy;  how  in  Venice  all 
business  was  suspended  and  the  five  local  papers  ap¬ 
peared  with  mourning  borders ;  how  self-contained 


men  kissed  tearfully  the  newspaper  reproductions  of 
the  fallen  Campanile  as  if  they  were  holy  images,  and 
gondoliers  and  populani  (common  people)  were  seen 
to  weep  before  the  ruins.  And  I  have  elsewhere  writ¬ 
ten  how  one  of  these,  seeing  that  the  giant  had  spared 
in  his  fall  the  Ducal  palace  and  the  church,  cried  aloud: 
“Even  in  dying  you  were  a  gentleman  !”  All  this  has 
been  told  and  retold,  but  the  lesson  is  slow  to  be 
learned.  But  when  the  Venetian  bell-tower  fell,  then 
Florence,  with  the  Campanile  of  the  world;  Pisa,  with 
her  famous  leaning  tower;  Bologna,  with  her  two;  the 
other  cities  with  towers  all  intact — they  did  not  sit 
closer  and  hug  themselves,  blessing  heaven  that  the 
evil  was  none  of  theirs.  No!  Each  and  every  city  of 
them  behaved  herself  precisely  as  if  her  own  tower 
was  lost.  And  first  they  mourned.  And  then — they 
opened  a  subscription. — Grace  Ellery  Channing,  in 
Out  West,  for  November. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  GRANITE  AND  SOME 
MORE  ABOUT  PECKSNIFF. 

The  tremendous  groove  in  the  face  of  nature  made 
by  Hudson's  Bay  when  it  used  to  pour  its  surplus  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  may  be  awkward  for  some  people 
who  live  alongside,  but  the  building  fraternity  are 
mighty  glad  that  so  many  of  those  granite  knobs  from 
Ortonville,  along  down  the  Minnesota  Valley,  were 
uncovered  in  the  process.  I  had  a  notion  to  stop  off  at 
Ortonville  to  see  how  the  quarrying  and  the  cutting 
are  coming  on,  now  that  Baxter  has  pulled  out,  for 
whatever  they  say  about  that  Baxter  quarry,  architects 
know  that  there  is  no  granite  that  behaves  better  when 
it  comes  to  town  than  that  does.  Nothing  else  keeps 
cleaner  in  the  sooty  air  of  a  town  or  the  moldy  and 
melancholy  air  of  a  cemetery  than  this  granite;  and 
they  know  that  they  are  not  likely  to  want  stone  that 
the  quarry  can’t  furnish.  When  Baxter  was  working  at 
one  edge  of  his  quarry  getting  out  stone  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  court  house,  I  one  day  climbed  up  to  the  top  of 
it  and  paced  off  where  at  one  place  it  would  furnish  a 
stone  30  feet  square  without  a  seam.  This  was  on  the 
surface  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  suns  and  frosts 
of  all  the  years  since  most  of  the  waters  had  stopped 
flowing  south  and  had  left  it  uncovered.  Another  place 
would  have  furnished  a  well  proportioned  monolith 
125  feet  long,  and  if  anybody  wants  to  cut  such  a  one 
and  set  it  up  in  Central  Park,  he  will  find  that  it  will 
not  have  to  be  coated  with  paraffine  to  preserve  it  from 
the  bad  air  of  Greater  Gotham. 

More  or  less  fuss  is  still  made  because  this  granite 
is  not  all  just  uniform  in  grain.  Some  people  seem  to 
have  come  out  here  with  that  down-east  notion  that  a 
granite  must  be  as  even  in  grain  as  a  section  of  sau¬ 
sage — seem  to  think  it  was  made  in  the  same  way. 
The  same  people,  if  they  see  a  piece  of  colored  marble 
that  is  not  wildly  streaked,  will  tell  you  it  is  only  fit  for 
some  cheap  work  like  a  public  toilet  room.  I  would 
like  to  leave  it  to  any  man  of  sense  that  isn’t  tied  to 
this  silly  fashion  about  even-grained  granite,  to  say 
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JOHN  SARGENT  PILLSBURY. 

Erected  bv  the  Alumni  and  Friends  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  Grateful  Recognition  of  His 
Eminent  Services  as  Life  Regent  and  as  Governor  of  the  State.  September  1-  1SK*I. 
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LIBRARY  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 

C.  S.  Sedgwick  and  L.  S.  Buffington,  Architects,  Minneapolis. 


MEMORIAL  TO  JOHN  S.  PILLSBURY, 
Opposite  Library  of  University  of  Minnesota. 
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St.  Cloud  Granite— W.  C.  Baxter- 
Contractor- 
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whether  he  is  pleased  or  not  with  the  variety  that  na¬ 
ture  has  thrown  into  this  granite.  Nor  do  I  know  any 
granite  where  they  have  less  trouble  with  the  big, 
black,  soft  mica  spots. 

As  it  turned  out,  though,  I  didn’t  stop  off,  for  I 
learned  not  only  that  the  Baxter  quarry  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  people  that  mean  to  push  things,  but  that 
other  quarries  were  being  opened  at  Ortonville  by  men 
of  experience  who  were  out  after  contracts ;  not  only 
after  cut  stone  contracts,  but  that  there  will  be  push¬ 
ing  for  quarry-faced  ashlar  work,  and  that  the  Twin 
Cities  would  be  able  to  get  such  prices  for  granite 
facing  of  this  class — spalled  or  hammered  beds — as 
they  had  never  had  before.  I  heard  that  a  steam 
cruncher,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  will  be  put  in  also. 

When  I  reached  the  office  the  fellows  told  me  that 
Pecksniff  was  now  dividing  his  time  between  that  book 
on  ‘‘Proportion  in  Designing"  and  some  verses  he  had 
found. 

It  seems  that  in  the  stuff  left  by  old  man  Pecksniff 
was  a  page  from  an  old  copy  of  Puck,  dating  away 
back  to  the  time  when  Bunner  was  living  and  it  was 
a  comic  paper.  But  the  fellows  say  that  neither  Mr. 
Pecksniff  nor  the  old  man  would  know  that.  It  must 
have  come,  they  think,  from  what  John  Westlock  left 
when  he  went  away. 

It  runs  this  way,  and  here  are  some  of  the  pictures : 
This  is  the  tale  of  the  man  who  got 
A  suburban  Lot. 

The  man  and  his  wife  at  once  began 
To  examine  every  conceivable  plan. 

They  took  a  journal  called  "Hints  for  the  Home, 

All  full  of  pictures  of  turrets  and  some 
“Ingle-nooks”  and  “corners”  and  halls  and  stairs, 
“Artistic  Bits"  and  settles  and  chairs. 

The  man  then  went  to  an  architect 
And  said,  “Dear  Sir,  if  you  don't  object 
I  would  like  to  give  you  a  hint  or  two 
About  the  house  I  expect  from  you. 

Ah — h’m. 

The  front  hall  isn’t  a  very  large  place 
But  I  want  to  get  the  effect  of  space — 

You  understand,  as  an  architect, 

I  don’t  want  space,  but"  a  spacious  effect. 

The  drawing  room  should  be  large  and  bright 
With  three  bay  windows  and  a  lot  of  light : 

I  would  say  the  same  of  the  dining  room 
Where  I’d  suggest,  if  I  don’t  presume — 

A  row  of  pillars  all  down  one  side 

With  benches  and  corners  and  nooks  supplied 

Where  after  dinner  a  fellow  can  smoke, 

And  I’d  finish  it  all  in  quartered  oak. 

Of  course  I’ll  want  a  libraree, 

I  have  indicated  it  here  as  you  see. 

No,  sir;  that  mark  don’t  mean  a  bed, 

It  shows  there’s  a  skylight  over  head. 


The  tower  contains,  as  you’ll  perceive — 

But  all  my  notes  in  your  hands  I  leave, 

By  a  brief  inspection  you’ll  clearly  see, 

What  sort  of  a  house  will  satisfy  me.” 

“I  think  I  see,”  said  the  architect, 

“And  just  what  you  want  I’ve  got,  I  suspect.” 
He  called  his  clerk  and  said,  “Hi,  Jim, 


Get  six-thirty-seven  and  show  to  him.  ’ 

And  hereabouts  ends  the  tale  of  the  man. 

He  bought  that  plan 

And  this  is  the  sort  of  a  house  he  got. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

— Mr.  Pinch,  Jr. 


CINDER  CONCRETE  CANNOT  BE  USED  HERE¬ 
AFTER. 

Cinder  cement,  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  work  of  the  Paddington  apartment  building, 
1632  Graceland  avenue,  Chicago,  where  two  floors  col¬ 
lapsed,  resulting  in  the  death  of  Edward  Asher  and  the 
injury  of  several  other  workmen,  was  shown  to  Deputy 
Building  Commissioner  O’Shea  by  Chief  Inspector 
Barry.  Mr.  O’Shea  crushed  the  substance  with  his 
hand,  and  declared  that  he  would  investigate  the  af¬ 
fair  thoroughly.  In  speaking  of  the  matter  the  deputy 
commissioner  said : 

“A  cement  floor  should  contain  in  proportion  one 
part  of  Portland  cement,  three  parts  of  torpedo  sand, 
and  six  parts  of  fine  broken  stone.  The  men  on  this 
building  say  the  concrete  used  on  the  floors  was  one 
part  cement  and  six  parts  cinders.  Hereafter  cinder 
concrete  will  not  be  accepted  by  this  department  as 
floor  material.” 
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SYRIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  III. 

By  Geo.  C.  Doolittle. 

A  country  whose  history  has  involved  so  much  of 
strife  as  has  the  history  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  whose 
wars  have  been  so  largely  wars  of  races  and  religions, 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  furnish  the  archreolo- 
gist  with  much  of  interest.  And  while  among  all  the 
people  who  have  possessed  and  in  turn  been  dispos¬ 
sessed  of  the  land,  no  other  have  left  monuments  of 
anything  like  the  splendor  of  imperial  Rome,  yet  one 
may  find  many  a  monument  worth  his  trouble  outside 
of  Palmyra  or  Baalbek  or  Jerash. 

The  Romans  themselves  left  good  work  outside 
these  wonderful  cities.  Here  and  there  one  will  find 
one  of  their  bridges  in  service  to  this  day.  But  a  few 
miles  out  of  Beirut,  spanning  a  limpid  stream  which 
provides  that  sea-port  with  water,  is  a  charming  speci¬ 
men  of  their  work,  a  bridge  of  stone  that  may  have 
been  doing  duty  for  a  trifle  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years. 


Old  Roman  Bridge  Near  Beirnt. 


One  wonders  if  the  thoughts  and  ambitions  of  the 
old  builder  who  threw  these  three  unequal  spans  across 
this  stream  were  not  somewhere  entirely  outside  the 
range  of  the  modern  builder’s  imagination.  How  many 
who  build  bridges  for  us  expect  them  to  be  in  service 
a  hundred  years  hence? 

“Little  of  all  we  value  here, 

Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  year.” 

It  might  be  profitable  to  ask  how  many  moderns 
could  duplicate  the  skill  of  these  old  bridge  builders. 
Nor  is  this  bridge  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  for  others 
as  old  or  older,  with  their  long  approaches  may  still  be 
found  in  distant  parts  of  the  land. 

In  the  wild,  desolate  regions  east  of  the  upper  Jor¬ 
dan  are  collections  of  queer  surface  burial-places, 
called  in  the  Arabic,  “tombs  of  the  children  of  Israel.” 
Upon  a  raised  circular  platform  huge  slabs  are  placed 
to  form  an  enclosure,  and  upon  them  a  great  cover  is 
laid.  These  graves  have  an  east  and  west  trend,  and 
can  be  counted  by  scores  in  some  districts.  At  Sidon, 
amongst  the  catacombs  called  the  tombs  of  the  kings 
are  sarcophagi  in  situ.  Sidon,  too,  has  furnished  the 
most  magnificent  sarcophagi  ever  discovered.  These 
were  found  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  (of  course) 
sent  to  the  museum  at  Constantinople.  The  most 
beautiful  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  Alexander 
the  Great. 


The  region  of  Jerusalem  is  rich  in  archaeological  re¬ 
mains.  Between  the  Holy  City  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  in  the  valley  of  Kidron,  is  the  monument  called 
“The  Tomb  of  Absalom.” 


Tombs  of  Absalom. 


This  structure,  an  object  of  hatred  alike  to  Jew  and 
Moslem,  is  probably  not  earlier  than  the  Christian  era. 
Its  base  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  with  half-columns,  and 
square  pillars  at  the  corners,  and  an  architrave  and 
frieze. 

The  crusaders  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
were  giants  among  the  builders,  their  rugged  castles 
occupying  every  commanding  site.  The  Holy  Land 
was  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  fortifications,  the  gleam 
of  whose  mighty  signal  fires  flashed  from  north  to 
south.  The  ruins  of  these  vast  piles  are  romantic  me¬ 
morials  of  the  deadly  struggle  between  Crusader  and 
Saracen.  One  of  these,  Rubud  Castle,  overlooking  the 
Jordan  River  from  a  high  summit  of  the  east,  is  su¬ 
perbly  situated  for  the  purpose  of  defense.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  visited  by  travelers,  because  of  the  difficulties  of 
approach.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  deep,  wide  moat,  cut 
from  the  living  rock.  The  one-time  drawbridge,  by 
which  the  great  doorway  of  the  castle  was  once  ap¬ 
proached,  is  no  longer  in  existence,  though  there  are 
marks  to  show  its  mode  of  operation.  Grooved  stones 
beside  the  portal  were  manifestly  for  the  portcullis. 
This  is  not  merely  a  single  castle,  but  a  series  of  castles 
within  castles. 

The  Saracens  in  their  turn  transformed  churches  in¬ 
to  mosques,  and  seized  upon  the  Christians’  holy 
places.  They  repaired  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and 
built  up  its  shattered  gates.  On  the  north  side  Da¬ 
mascus  gate  stands  now  as  a  witness  of  Saracenic  con¬ 
trol  in  the  Holy  City. 

The  lower  part  is  immensely  thick,  with  a  double 
corner  to  turn  in  passing  through  it.  Above  this  the 
walls  are  thinner,  with  the  inevitable  slots  for  archers 
and  gunners.  Through  this  gate  passes  a  motley 
traffic,  caravans  of  camels,  mules  and  donkeys,  Bedouin 
Arabs,  beggars  and  priests,  foreign  tourists  and  Russian 
pilgrims. 

After  the  Saracens  came  (and  unluckily  stayed)  the 
Turks,  whose  rough  vandal  hands  have  spared  little. 
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Finding  a  great  temple,  they  would  look  upon  it  as  so 
much  already  done  toward  a  fortress  and  turn  to  and 
add  such  towers  and  ramparts  as  they  thought  needed 
to  complete  the  fortification. 


A  modern  village  may  be  very  picturesque  in  its  way, 
as  the  view  of  a  small  place  not  long  since  famous  as 
the  home  of  cattle  stealing  and  other  kindred  indus¬ 
tries  will  show.  The  homes  of  these  people  face  south, 


The  Damascus  Gate,  Jerusalem. 


Modern  architecture  under  their  rule  is  largely  a 
study  in  poverty.  The  snap-shot  is  all  too  nearly  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  wall  and  the  people.  House  walls  like  this 
wayside  wall  are  often  laid  up  without  mortar,  the  ma¬ 
son  joining  the  stones  as  nicely  as  is  done  here. 


The  Wayside  Wall. 


the  roof  of  one  being  the  dooryard  of  the  neighbor  next 
up-hill.  The  more  pretentious  homes  with  their  grace¬ 
fully  arcaded  recessed  fronts,  which  serve  as  porches  or 
covered  balconies,  usually  point  out  the  residences  of 
the  head  men  of  the  village.  Some  of  these  houses  are 


View  of  the  Villiage  of  Mejdel. 


In  the  larger  places  graceful  minarets  often  attract 
one’s  attention,  helping  to  bring  forgetfulness  of  the 
general  poverty  of  domestic  building  where  one  would 
expect  the  contrast  to  emphasize  it. 


fairly  well  built  and  roofed,  but  the  villager  must,  as  a 
rule,  content  himself  with  a  clay  roof,  which  he  rolls  at 
the  approach  of  a  storm  to  close  the  cracks  baked  in  it 
by  an  interval  of  sunshine. 
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HEATING  BY  THE  VACUUM  SYSTEM. 

By  A.  W.  Luck,  St.  Paul. 

To  answer  the  question  what  method  is  best  adapted 
to  the  heating  of  our  buildings  in  this  cold  climate 
would  not  be  possible  in  such  a  general  way  as  to  in¬ 
clude  all  buildings,  because  the  needs  of  different  build¬ 
ings  are  so  various  that  a  system  best  adapted  for  one 
might  be  the  last  to  select  for  some  other.  However, 
1  will  try  and  make  clear  some  of  the  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  the  systems  most  in  use. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  hot-water  system,  which 
for  some  buildings  is  undoubtedly  the  best  known. 
Water  is  one  of  the  best  heat  absorbers.  The  greater 
the  difference  between  the  heat  absorbing  surfaces  and 
the  heated  gases  given  off  in  the  process  of  combus¬ 
tion,  the  more  rapidly  is  the  heat  taken  up  by  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  surface  surrounding  the  fire ;  for  which  reason 
the  percentage  of  heat  lost  in  a  well  constructed  water- 
heater  is  less  than  in  any  other,  and  this  means  larger 
results  in  proportion  to  the  fuel  consumed,  less  fuel, 
less  clinker  and  less  attention.  This  statement  might 
be  perhaps  modified  in  comparison  with  the  vacuum 
steam  heating:  system,  which  will  be  considered  later. 

The  water  circulating  through  the  pipes  and  radia¬ 
tors  of  a  hot-water  system  should  rarely  exceed  180 
degrees  Fahrenheit  in  severe  weather.  It  is  very  es¬ 
sential  that  sufficient  radiation  be  placed  in  the  several 
rooms  to  be  heated,  for  otherwise  the  result  will  be 
large  consumption  of  fuel  and  a  high  temperature  in 
the  water.  Unlike  steam,  water  cannot  be  forced, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  necessary  to  have  ample  radia¬ 
tion  in  rooms  to  be  heated  with  a  moderate  tempera¬ 
ture  of  water.  This  mild  method  is  accountable  for  the 
delightful  atmosphere  found  in  a  house  heated  with 
hot  water.  The  entire  absence  of  noise  is  another  fea¬ 
ture,  making  this  system  desirable  not  only  for  heating 
homes,  but  for  hospitals,  schools,  etc. 

In  economy  of  fuel,  my  experience  indicates  that  a 
well  proportioned  hot-water  plant  will  require  to  heat 
a  building  for  which  it  is  adapted,  20  per  cent  less  fuel 
than  steam  (vacuum  system  excepted).  The  condi¬ 
tions  are  rarely  such  that  we  may  make  a  just  com¬ 
parison  between  heating  by  the  hot-water  system  and 
by  warm-air  furnace,  but  I  have  often  noticed  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  fuel  consumption  of  30  per  cent  or  more  in 
favor  of  the  hot  water. 

The  life  of  a  hot-water  apparatus  (using  a  sectional 
heater  with  all  metal  connections  and  with  cast-iron 
radiation)  should  be  double  that  of  a  steam  plant,  and 
the  heater  will  outwear  several  hot-air  furnaces.  This 
is  easily  explained  ;  the  entire  apparatus  is  filled  with 
water,  which  means  the  entire  absence  of  air,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  do  not  count  on  the  internal  corrosion 
causing  the  materials  to  give  out. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  external  corrosion  ;  if  your 
basement  is  dry  and  well  ventilated,  you  need  have  no 
fear  of  your  pipes  rusting  out,  but  the  heater  may  he 
still  liable  to  suffer,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  the  most 
neglected  part  of  the  entire  apparatus.  Within  the 


heater  during  the  summer  you  have  cool  water,  and  the 
heater  is  connected  with  the  flue,  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  draft  in  the  flue  is  reversed  during 
warm  weather.  The  basement  is  cool,  the  warm  air 
from  outside  passes  down  the  flue  and,  coming  into 
contact  with  the  cold  surface  of  iron,  water  is  con¬ 
densed  thereon,  forming  a  sort  of  dew,  which  in  its 
turn  corrodes  the  flue  surface  of  the  heater,  so  that 
every  season  you  can  scrape  off  a  coating  of  rust 
formed  by  this  means.  This  condition  may  be  avoided 
and  the  life  of  the  heater  prolonged  by  a  little  care. 
First,  clean  the  surfaces  after  the  fire  has  gone  out  in 
the  spring,  and  then  oil  in  a  thorough  manner,  then 
if  you  turn  the  damper  in  the  smoke  pipe,  or  otherwise 
prevent  this  down  draft  of  warm,  moist  air  passing 
through  the  heater,  there  will  be  no  corrosion. 

One  other  commendable  feature  in  a  hot-water  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  the  furniture  and  decorations  are  not  in¬ 
jured  by  excessive  heat,  neither  will  you  find  a  wall 
blackened  behind  and  above  the  radiator,  as  is  the  case 
when  steam  or  warm  air  is  used. 

In  heating  with  steam  by  the  low-pressure  gravity 
system,  the  water  must  be  heated  to  212  degrees  Falir., 
or  higher,  before  heat  will  circulate  through  pipes  and 
radiators;  and  when  the  temperature  at  the  boiler  falls 
below  that  point  very  little  heat  passes  off.  This  is 
apt  to  cause  too  much  heat  in  mild  weather  unless  the 
steam  is  allowed  to  go  down  ;  and  in  any  case  such  in¬ 
termittent  heating  is  an  annoyance,  as  well  as  waste¬ 
ful.  To  understand  this  thoroughly,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  water  under  normal  atmospheric  pressure 
requires  212  degrees  of  heat  before  it  will  boil.  If, 
however,  by  some  means  a  complete  or  partial  vac¬ 
uum  is  produced,  the  water  will  boil  at  a  much  low¬ 
er  temperature,  or  at  about  100  degrees  in  a  thoroughly 
complete  vacuum.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  if  we 
produce  a  vacuum  in  these  pipes  and  radiators,  steam 
heat  can  be  circulated  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  212  degrees,  and  it  will  occur  to  any  one  who  gives 
the  subject  thought,  that  steam  will  circulate  much 
more  readily  and  completely  through  a  vacuum  sys¬ 
tem  than  if  the  same  were  under  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure.  A  little  further  thought  will  make  it  apparent 
that  a  vacuum  system  is  much  better  adapted  to  mild 
weather,  because  the  temperature  of  the  steam  in  the 
pipes  and  radiators  can  be  reduced  by  something  more 
than  100  degrees. 

Now,  let  11s  suppose  that  we  need  a  temperature  of 
70  degrees  in  the  rooms  when  the  outside  temperature 
is  but  moderate.  As  we  can  circulate  steam  in  the 
vacuum  at  even  less  than  100  degrees,  the  radiation 
is  only  about  30  degrees  warmer  than  the  air  of  the 
room,  whereas,  without  the  vacuum  system,  if  heated 
at  all,  it  would  have  to  be  142  degrees  higher. 

This  vacuum  system,  it  will  be  seen,  has  the  same 
advantage  of  moderation  which  we  find  in  a  hot-water 
system.  I  find  also  that  the  vacuum  system  is  from 
20  to  25  per  cent  more  efficient  than  the  gravity  sys¬ 
tem  with  the  same  amount  of  radiation.  This  is  mainly 
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because  in  the  latter  system  steam  is  much  more  apt 
to  drop  below  the  pressure  necessary  to  circulate  heat, 
in  which  case  the  radiators  cool  off,  whereas  with  the 
vacuum  system  the  steam  circulates  as  long  as  the 
water  is  above  ioo  degrees.  With  the  vacuum  system 
it  is  also  possible  to  circulate  heat  through  the  entire 
system  much  quicker  than  with  the  gravity  system, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  forcing  the  air  of  pipes 
and  radiators  into  the  rooms,  and  thus  an  offensive 
smell  is  avoided. 

One  great  drawback  to  a  more  general  introduction 
of  a  vacuum  system  is  the  general  Relief  that  it  is  very 
expensive  by  reason  of  royalties  on  patents  covering 
its  use,  but  it  is  not  true  that  any  patents  exist  which 
gives  the  monopoly  of  this  idea  to  its  owner.  1  he  in¬ 
ventive  genius  of  prominent  engineers  who  objected  to 
the  payment  of  high  royalties,  have  given  to  the  trade 
a  perfect  vacuum  system,  which  can  be  placed  on  any 
low-pressure  steam  apparatus  at  low  cost,  returning 
full  value  in  appliance  for  every  dollar  expended. 

Heating  by  hot  air  is  more  circumscribed  by  condi¬ 
tions  existing  in  buildings  than  in  any  other  system. 
Small  buildings  may  be  heated  with  fair  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  way,  provided  they  are  well  arranged  for 
the  purpose.  Larger  buildings  generally  need  the 
aid  of  power  fans  to  assist  the  circulation  of  the  warm 
air.  It  has  come  to  be  the  custom  in  dwellings  where 
this  system  is  mainly  used,  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  heating  distant  and  badly  situated  rooms  by  what 
is  known  as  a  combination  hot-water  and  warm-air 
plant.  This  works  very  nicely  if  everything  is  proper¬ 
ly  adjusted,  but  it  requires  a  skillful  contractor  or  heat¬ 
ing  engineer  to  proportion  the  water  circulation,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  too  hot  in  mild  weather  or  boil  in 
extreme  weather.  One  reason  why  this  hot-air  system 
has  proven  so  wasteful  in  a  large  percentage  of  build¬ 
ings,  is  that  those  who  have  installed  the  system  have 
never  been  able  to  learn  how  to  place  the  pipes  proper¬ 
ly  so  as  to  heat  a  given  room.  To  give  instructions  in 
details  of  this  sort,  is,  of  course,  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  article.  Another  reason  for  many  failures  is 
the  smallness  of  the  heater  selected. 

Warm-air  furnaces  are  comparatively  short-lived  at 
best,  but  when  one  so  small  as  to  need  forcing  in  ex¬ 
treme  weather  is  placed  in  a  building,  it  can  not  be 
expected  to  last  any  great  length  of  time.  One  econ¬ 
omy  that  is  practiced  in  heating  houses  with  warm 
air,  consists  in  taking  the  air  supply  from  a  house  itself 
rather  than  from  an  out-door  source.  Of  course  when 
this  is  done,  the  argument  of  better  ventilation,  which 
is  commonly  claimed  for  this  system,  must  be  given 
up.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  at  all  times  to  go  out 
of  doors  for  the  fresh-air  supply,  but  every  such  system 
should  at  least  be  so  arranged  that  this  may  be  done  as 
an  alternative. 


After  making  all  allowances  for  the  services  of  pho¬ 
tography  in  modern  illustration,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
it  is  possible  for  the  publishers  of  the  Architectural  Re¬ 
view  to  “throw  in”  with  a  regular  subscription  such  a 
magnificent  piece  of  work  as  their  late  special  number 
devoted  to  Stables.  It  is  sold  singly  at  $2.00,  and  is 
plenty  cheap  at  that. 


ZINC  OXIDE  VS.  WHITE  LEAD. 

The  white  pigments  are  of  value  for  their  purity  of 
color  and  for  covering  capacity.  White  lead  has  a 
greater  body  than  zinc  oxide  in  so  far  as  opacity  is 
concerned,  but  a  given  weight  of  zinc  oxide  will  cover 
one  quarter  more  surface  than  the  same  weight  of  lead 
mixed  with  the  same  amount  of  oil.  The  white  lead, 
however,  has  a  better  texture  than  the  zinc  oxide  and 
works  more  smoothly  under  the  brush,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  used  in  almost  every  successful  paint.  The 
best  liquid  paints  contain  both  white  lead  and  zinc 
oxide. 

Zinc  oxide  has  an  additional  value  over  white  lead 
as  its  permanence  is  greater.  The  zinc  never  changes 
color  from  the  time  it  is  put  on  with  the  exception  of 
an  increase  in  its  whiteness,  but  white  lead  turns  dark¬ 
er  from  the  time  it  is  applied,  especially  in  cities  and 
towns  where  coal  is  burned,  as  all  coal  contains  a  small 
amount  of  sulphur  and  this  sulphur  in  the  coal  gas  at 
once  begins  to  change  the  lead  from  hydrocarbonate, 
which  is  white,  to  lead  sulphide,  which  is  black.  Zinc 
is  not  affected  in  this  way,  as  the  sulphide  of  zinc  is 
just  as  white  as  the  oxide. 

Be  careful  not  to  use  boiled  linseed  oil  in  a  paint 
which  you  expect  to  wear  well.  Unless  you  buy  pure 
kettle-boiled  linseed  oil  under  the  guarantee  of  some 
reputable  manufacturer  you  are  almost  sure  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  in  its  quality. 

A  large  proportion  of  oil  sold  under  the  title  of  boiled 
linseed  oil  never  saw  the  fire;  it  was  made  by  removing 
the  bung  and  pouring  into  the  barrel  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  manganese  or  other  strong  dryers,  and  for  this 
reason  has  obtained  the  nick-name  of  “Bung-hole 
Boiled  Linseed  Oil,”  which  is  no  longer  a  raw  oil,  and 
is  not  a  good  boiled  oil.  It  will  dry  in  the  same  time 
as  kettle-boiled  oil,  but  at  the  expense  of  its  wearing 
qualities. — Patton’s  Monthly. 

PUMICE. 

During  the  summer  of  1897  several  extensive  de¬ 
posits  of  pumice  were  discovered  in  Nebraska,  the  most 
extensive  being  in  Sioux,  Dawes,  Scott  s  Bluff,  Banner 
and  Cheyenne  counties.  Another  deposit  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  South  Dakota,  about  three  miles  east  of  Pine 
Ridge  Agency.  The  volcanic  ash  of  which  these  de¬ 
posits  were  composed  was  probably  brought  by  the 
winds  from  volcanoes  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
and  deposited  in  the  lakes  and  other  water  courses 
which  at  that  time  covered  this  region.  A  deposit  of 
lump  pumice  stone  has  been  found  in  Millard  county, 
Utah,  and  is  the  only  known  deposit  of  lump  pumice 
stone  in  the  United  States.  A  large  deposit  of  pumice 
is  reported  as  occurring  in  Sonoma  county,  California. 
On  account  of  the  distance  of  these  deposits  from  the 
railroad  and  from  the  large  markets,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  compete  with  the  pumice  imported  from 
Lipari,  Sicily,  which  is  shipped  as  ballast  and  sells  in 
New  York,  after  being  ground  and  bolted,  at  from  2 
to  2j/2  cents  per  pound.  No  record  of  the  pumice  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  is  kept,  but  it  is  estimated 
as  being  between  $45,000  and  $65,000  a  year. 
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THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  KRUPP  EMPLOYEES. 

Elizabeth  Weber  Carden  has  given  in  the  Buffalo 
News  her  notions  of  the  two  Krupps,  father  and  son, 
in  their  relation  to  their  operatives,  of  whom  there 
are  over  40,000  men,  making  with  their  families  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  perhaps  150,000  deriving  their  living  from 
the  great  steel  works.  The  pioneer  steelmaker,  Alfred 
Ivrupp,  founded  in  his  day  workingmen’s  colonies 
which  attracted  attention  for  other  reasons  than  their 
size,  but  the  son,  the  late  Frederick  Alfred  Krupp,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  1877,  had  decidedly  different 
notions. 

Two  quite  external  features  clearly  characterize  the 
difference  between  Krupp,  the  father,  and  Krupp,  the 
son.  Go  into  the  works,  in  spite  of  all  the  vast  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  last  fifteen  years — purchase  of  coal 
mines,  purchase  of  the  Grusenwerk,  acquisition  of  the 
Germania  yards  at  Kiel  and  the  new  field  of  ship-build¬ 
ing — the  management  of  the  work-shop  in  all  their  parts 
shows  practically  the  same  stamp,  that  which  the  old 
master  pressed  on  it. 

Having  realized  this,  go  and  see  the  workmen’s  colo¬ 
nies  ;  streets  of  moderate  width,  straight  crossings  at 
right  angles  at  equal  distances ;  houses  one  like  the 
other,  two  stories  high,  all  with  the  same  kind  of  gable, 
the  same  windows,  the  same  entrance  door,  the  same 
soo-blackened  facade ;  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalks, 
trees,  all  of  the  same  height,  each  equally  exact  on  its 
spot.  The  intention  of  the  houses  was  practical,  but 
without  ornament ;  the  apartments  had  two  rooms  and 
a  kitchen,  as  any  employer  in  the  interests  of  his  work¬ 
men  would  think  desirable  for  the  comfort  of  the  em¬ 
ployee.  Outside  the  village,  every  family  had  a  little 
garden  plot,  with  a  garden  house  of  the  same  size  for 
everybody.  Go  and  see  another  colony.  The  houses 
there  you  will  find  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  first.  This 
is  the  kind  of  colonies  which  Alfred  Krupp  in  the  sev¬ 
enties  built  for  his  people. 

But  there  is  no  comparison  between  their  colonies 
and  what  has  been  done  under  the  new  regime.  What 
Krupp,  the  father,  a  well-wishing  but  absolutely  sober 
nature,  has  done  in  a  social  way,  has  been  a  pioneer’s 
great  work,  especially  in  Germany,  but  it  was  without 
beauty  of  form,  born  solely  from  ideas  of  utility  in  his 
colonies.  At  Cronenberg  as  well  as  at  Schederhof,  at 
Westend  as  well  as  at  Nordhof,  you  will  miss  variety, 
a  desire  of  experimenting, — a  lack  of  any  warmer  sen¬ 
timent.  You  will  miss  this  only  the  more  when  you 
reach  the  colonies  the  son  has  built.  What  has  sprung 
up  around  Essen  in  more  recent  times  is  the  crystaliza- 
tion  of  the  favorite  idea  and  eager  thinking  of  a  very 
wealthy  man  who  is  fond  of  beauty  and  who  can  afford 
to  put  into  execution  what  seems  desirable  to  him.  He 
had  seen  by  his  will,  day  after  day,  thousands  of  tons 
of  steel  and  iron  take  shape ;  why,  then,  should  he  not 
wield  for  their  mutual  benefit,  according  to  his  humane 
design,  that  still  more  resistent  quality,  the  domestic 
conditions  of  his  workmen? 

The  workmen’s  colonies  built  by  the  younger  Krupp 
are  planned  most  perfectly  as  to  their  practical  necessi¬ 
ties,  but  at  the  same  time  they  satisfy  the  eye  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  beautiful,  not  only  as  among  foreigners 
and  visitors  walking  through  the  streets,  but  also  the 
inhabitants  themselves.  You  will  see  gay-colored 
groups  of  cottages,  surrounded  by  gayer-colored 
flower  gardens,  intersected  by  green  alleys  and  pleas¬ 
ant  squares.  You  will  not  breathe  an  air  of  poverty 
and  narrow  conditions,  but  one  fragrant  with  flowers, 
with  health  and  with  contentedness.  *  *  *  Here, 

at  these  later  Krupp  colonies — Baumhof,  Alfredshof 


and  Altenhof — art  has  created  not  only  pleasant  work¬ 
men’s  homes,  but  a  lovely  landscape  as  well. 

Among  the  experiments,  the  most  interesting  per¬ 
haps,  is  an  attempt  to  idealize  the  old  tenement  build¬ 
ing,  and  that  attempt  has  been  crowned  with  success, 
so  much  so  that  the  dwellings  at  Friederichshof  are  the 
most  sought  after  of  all.  Friederichshof  is  a  complex 
group  of  buildings,  built  after  a  uniform  rectangular 
plan,  with  an  artistic  medieval  facade.  Two  hundred 
families  live  in  these  apartments  of  four  rooms  each. 
The  main  building  has  four  stories,  the  great  court¬ 
yard,  which  it  embraces,  is  divided  by  two  cross  wings 
into  three  large  sections,  which  serve  as  a  garden  to 
all  and  a  playground  for  the  children.  Each  apart¬ 
ment  has  a  loggia,  from  which  as  the  mother  attends  to 
the  plants  in  which  it  is  embowered,  she  catches 
glimpses  of  her  children  at  play.  Of  these  lovely  sur¬ 
roundings,  the  people  of  Friederichshof  are  justly 
proud  and  a  bit  exclusive — the  children  not  allowing 
other  children  to  play  in  their  yard. 

There  are  altogether  about  42,000  apartments,  new 
and  old,  small  and  large,  all  leased  to  employees,  who 
have  been  with  the  firm  ten  years  or  more.  A  disposi¬ 
tion  to  quarrel  is  sufficient  cause  for  notice  to  vacate. 
The  older  employees  have  the  choice  of  these  houses. 
“Altenhof”  is  the  home  of  the  retired  workmen — the 
old  people’s  home,  and  by  far  the  loveliest  of  the  colo¬ 
nies.  You  ought  to  see  it  on  a  summer  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  when  the  younger  generations  come  to  call  on 
grandfather  and  grandmother.  But  not  all  of  the  old 
couples  are  thus  favored  to  end  their  lives  in  unison. 
Widows  and  widowers  have  to  be  provided  for.  It 
would  not  have  been  practical  to  give  each  of  them  a 
separate  household,  so  the  single  (old)  boys  and  maid¬ 
ens  have  been  given  a  common  house  each,  and  each 
has  his  or  her  separate  room.  Each  old  lady  has  a  lit¬ 
tle  kitchen,  for  the  Germans  believe  in  the  three  k’s  for 
women — as  patly  phrased  by  their  emperor — kuche, 
kinder,  kirche  (kitchen,  children,  church).  To  these 
buildings  is  a  common  garden,  and  on  each  of  the  two 
floors  a  common  meeting  room. 

The  letter  describes  the  rentals,  the  insurance  sys¬ 
tem,  the  savings  institutions,  the  churches  and  other 
things  that  go  to  make  up  the  greatest  experiment  in 
“benevolent  feudalism”  in  modern  times.  It  aims  to 
picture  a  happy  and  contented  population  as  well,  but 
nowhere  hints  that  the  people  have  in  any  way  had  a 
voice  in  the  disposition  made  of  them.  It  is  possible 
that  in  the  vast  ebb  and  flow  of  human  affairs  this  pa¬ 
ternalistic  scheme  is  just  now  acceptable  to  these  Ger¬ 
mans,  even  that  the  greater  world-tide  is  turning 
toward  an  era  of  benevolent  feudalism  and  assimila¬ 
tion, — or  it  may  be  just  such  attempts  that  will  excite 
a  world-wide  demand  for  larger  voice  on  the  part  of 
the  worker  in  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  him. 


BEETHOVEN  UNDRAPED. 

“There  is  something  peculiarly  absurd,”  declares  the 
London  Truth,  “in  the  idea  just  carried  out  at  Leipsic 
of  an  undraped  statue  of  Beethoven.  If  nude  figures 
of  distinguished  men  are  to  be  encouraged  in  public 
thoroughfares,  it  will  add  a  new  terror  to  eminence. 
The  human  mind  almost  reels  at  the  thought  of  statues 
in  Parliament  Square  of  Lord  Salisbury  as  Apollo,  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  Hercules,  of  any  distinguished  pri- 
ma  donna  as  Venus,  and,  let  us  say,  of  Lord  Rosebery 
as  Cupid.” 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


PHONES: 


N.  W.  n«in  1723 
Twin  City  170 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL. 

SPECIALTIES:  ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  POWER  SUPPLIES,  ELECTRIC  HOUSE  GOODS,  TELEPHONES.  ETC. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COttPANY, 


248-250  Hennepin  Ave,  Hinneapolis,  Hinn. 


The  “Biggin”  Metal  Frame  Window  Screen 


Does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp  or  come  to  pieces  in  the  corners.  Is  neat,  light,  orna¬ 
mental  and  durable.  Is  easily  removed  from  window  and  replaced.  Allows 
for  either  top  or  bottom  ventilation.  Just  the  thing  for  your  new 
home.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Estimates  Free. 


Corner  Section  ol  Screen 


The  HIGGIN  Manufacturing  Co., 


Newport,  Ky. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  <&.  CO.,  AGENTS,  ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Telephone 


(  N.  W.  Main  1084  J. 
(  Twin  City  723. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 
419=421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson.  Sec. 


FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS, 

M’nfrs  and  designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze  -  -  MINNEAPOLIS 


FACTORIES 


ALFRED,  N.  Y. 
OTTAWA.  ILL. 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123-4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001=2  204  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO. 


GEO.  h.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

49  EAST  FIFTH  ST.,  ST.  PAUL.  842  LUMBER  EXCHANGE,  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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lefebvre  Roofing  and  Cornice  Company, 
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Architectual  Sheet  Metal  Work 

ROOFING  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin  and  Slate 


26  East  Eighth  Street,  -  ST.  PAUL,  HINN. 
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Go  and  examine  the  Minneapolis  Journal  Building:  as  it  now  stands  remodeled.  We  placed  Mason  Safety,* 
|  Tread  on  the  entrance  Steps  three  years  ago  and  they  were  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  they  had  it  placed  on  the  main  stairway  5 
ft  when  remodeling  the  building.  We  courteously  invite  inspection,  by  Architects,  both  in  and  out  of  Minneapolis.  j* 

*>“  You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  our  catalogue.  X 

l  Sales  Agents  for  Duiuth,  American  Mason  Safety  Tread  Co.,  M kelley,’ «gr.  * 

V  PAINE  &  NIXON  CO.,  106  W.  Michigan  St.  419  Boston  Blk.,  Minneapolis  y 
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I  THE  BREEN  STONE  CO., 


St.  Paul,  =  Minnesota 


QUARRIES:  St.  Cloud 
Kasota 


Dressed  and  Undressed  Stone 
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Fairbanks 

Scales 


Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 

Fairbanks- 

Morse 

Steam 

Pumps 


Hoisting 

Engines 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


ST. PAUL 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Waltham 

Watches 


The  Best 

Timekeepers  in  the 
World 

FOR  SALE  AT 


.1  EWE  LEK8 


407  Nicollet 
Ave. 


Minneapolis,  -  Minn. 
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A  MODEL  RAILROAD. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway,  the  most  progressive  railroad  in  this 
wonderful  progressive  period,  began  lighting  its  train  by 
electricity,  and  at  the  present  time  it  has  the  most  perfectly 
lighted  trains  in  the  world.  The  above  is  certainly  a  strong 
statement  to  make,  but  its  accurateness  can  be  vouched  for 
by  all  of  the  noted  travelers  of  all  countries,  as  well  as  by  the 
general  traveling  public  of  this  country. 

There  are  three  trains  daily  from  the  Twin  Cities,  which  are 
installed  with  complete  electric  plants,  that  not  only  furnish 
electric  lights  for  reading  purposes,  but  also  furnish  power  to 
run  the  electric  fans  for  the  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars, 
which  are  so  thoroughly  appreciated  on.  a  hot  day,  or  sultry 
night. 

For  scenery,  nothing  better  can  be  had  anywhere  in  the 
country  than  the  view  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
along  the  bluffs  and  banks  of  that  majestic  old  stream  and 
"Father  of  Waters” — the  Mississippi  river.  Besides  passing 
by  such  entrancing  sights,  after  crossing  the  river  at  La- 
Crosse,  this  superb  and  luxurious  train  goes  through  such 
beautiful  and  well-known  summer  resorts  as  Sparta,  Kilbourn, 
magnificent  Oconomowoc,  Nashotah,  Hartland  and  Pevvau- 
kee,  Wisconsin,  when  it  reaches  Milwaukee,  "the  town  that 
made - brewery  famous,”  and  reaches  Chicago  at 

9:25-  .  , 

For  the  business  men  of  the  Northwest,  there  is  a  tram 
which  leaves  Minneapolis  &  St.  Paul  early  in  the  evening  and 
arrives  in  Chicago  at  seven  o’clock  next  morning.  This  train 
offers  all  that  could  be  asked  for  in  the  way  of  comfort  and 
rest,  and  one  may  go  to  sleep  in  St.  Paul  at  night,  and  wake 
up  in  Chicago  invigorated  and  refreshed  ready  for  a  good 
day’s  business  when  the  train  arrives  in  Chicago  early  the 
next  morning. 

The  world’s  famous  train,  the  Pioneer  Limited,  Jeaves  the 
Twin  Cities  later  in  the  evening  and  arrives  in  Chicago  at 
9:30  a.  m.  The  equipment  of  this  magnificent  train  excels 
anything  on  wheels,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 


THE  GREATEST  LINE  OF  RAILWAY 

in  the  United  States  is  the  famous  North-Western  System, 
comprising  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway,  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railway,  and  the  Fre¬ 
mont,  Elkhorn  &  Missouri  Valley  Railroad,  owning  and  oper¬ 
ating  a  total  of  9,024  miles  of  the  finest  and  most  thoroughly 
equipped  road  in  the  world. 

This  immense  mileage  (over  two  and  a  half  times  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  or  over  one-third  the 
distance  around  the  earth)  traverses  nine  states,  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  whose  manufacturing  industries, 
natural  resources  and  favorable  climate  give  to  them  an  en¬ 
viable  standing  among  the  country’s  most  productive  regions. 

Along  this  great  line  of  modern  railway  are  located  over 
1,700  stations,  with  a  contiguous  population  of  7,562,059  peo¬ 
ple.  This  means  an  average  of  a  town  every  5.2  miles,  and  of 
a  population  of  about  1,000  to  every  mile  of  road. 

In  keeping  with  the  marvelous  growth  and  development  of 
the  territory  tributary  to  this  great  system,  The  North- 
Western  has  ever  been  a  leader  in  introducing  improvements 
in  the  equipment  and  service  of  its  trains,  in  adopting  new 
methods  to  insure  the  safety  of  its  patrons  and  in  insisting  on 
the  utmost  courtesy  on  the  part  of  all  employes. 

North  and  northwest  of  Chicago  the  North-Western  Line 
is  the  pioneer  and  was  also  the  first  to  operate  a  train  having 
the  appointments  and  luxuries  of  the  present-day  “Limited.” 
The  North-Western  also  put  in  service  the  first  Pullman 
Sleepers  between  the  Twin  Cities  and  Chicago,  the  first 
Compartment  Cars,  the  first  Parlor  Cars,  the  first  Dining 
Car«.  the  first  Observation  Cafe  Cars  and  the  first  Reclining- 
chair  Cars. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  not  only  were  they  the  first  to 
operate  these  innovations,  but  they  have  also  added  improve¬ 
ments  as  they  suggested  themselves  until  today  these  trains 
are  famous  the  world  over  as  the  acme  of  perfection  of  the 
car-builders’  art. 


SOO  LINE  CHRISTMAS  OFFERS. 


Boston,  Mass.,  and  return  .  $40.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  return . . .  35-  00 

Montreal,  Quebec,  and  return  .  35- 00 

Portland,  Me.,  and  return  .  40.00 

Ouebec,  Que.,  and  return  .  40.00 

Toronto,  Ontario,  and  return  .  30.00 


and  other  points  in  proportion.  Tickets  on  sale  December 
12th  to  22nd.  Ask  for  new  Christmas  booklets,  etc.,  at  the 
Ticket  office,  119  South  Third  street. 


TROUBLE  FINALLY  AVOIDED. 

The  superlative  adjectives  employed  by  railroad  advertising 
men  are  going  to  hold  a  meeting  to  consider  their  grievances. 
It  is  claimed  that  Adjectives  Best.  Most  Sumptuous,  Lux¬ 
urious,  Beautiful  and  others  are  being  worked  overtime.  An 
official  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  stated  that  it 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  aptly  describe  the  new  “Great  West¬ 
ern  Limited”  without  the  use  of  these  words;  but  that  for  the 
present  they  would  merely  urge  travelers  between  Chicago, 
St.  Paul.  Minneapolis,  Des  Moines,  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas 
City  to  try  this  train  and  compare  it  with  any  other. 


HOLIDAY  RATES  TO  CANADIAN  POINTS. 

December  17th  to  20th  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway  will 
sell  round-trip  tickets  to  Canadian  points  good  to  return  Jan¬ 
uary  12th,  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  call  on  or  address  V.  C.  Russell,  C.  P.  &  T.  A.,  230 
Nicollet  avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Telephone  Main  356. 


TO  OMAHA  AND  THE  WEST. 

Take  the  road  which  will  get  you  there  most  quickly.  Buf¬ 
fet  Library  Cars,  Dining  Cars,  Parlor  Cars,  and  Sleepers, 
over  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad.  W.  L.  Hathawav. 
city  ticket  agent,  No.  1  Washington  avenue  South.  Tele¬ 
phone  Main  225. 


MILWAUKEE’S  NEW  TRAIN. 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  Milwaukee  road  that  begin¬ 
ning  the  first  week  of  1903  a  new  train  will  be  added  to  the 
present  service  given  by  the  company  between  Chicago  and 
Omaha,  and  at  the  same  time  the  through  car  service  between 
Chicago  and  California  by  way  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  will  be  established. 


CHEAP  EXCURSION  RATES  EAST. 

Four  exclusive  reasons  for  taking  the  “North  Star  Lim¬ 
ited”: 

1.  It  is  newest  and  best. 

2.  You  avoid  a  bus  transfer  in  Chicago. 

3.  You  avoid  a  tedious  wait  in  St.  Paul  depot. 

4.  You  avoid  the  vibration  of  the  electric  dynamo. 

Buffet  Library  and  Chair  cars,  Compartment  Sleepers  and 

Dining  cars.  Call  at  No.  1  Washington  Avenue  South,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.— Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad. 


VISIT  CONGRESS. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  the  Popular  route  be¬ 
tween  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York.  Daily  Vestibuled  Pullman  trains.  Un¬ 
excelled  Dining  Car  Service.  Stop-over  allowed  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  on  through  first-class 
tickets.  B.  N.  Austin,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago, 
or  R.  C.  Flaase,  N.  W.  T.  P.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  is  now  running  a 
through  Pullman  sleeper  on  its  Kansas  City  train,  leaving 
Minneapolis  at  10  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Kansas  City  the  next 
morning  at  6:50.  For  further  information  inquire  of  L.  C. 
Rains,  agent,  corner  Nicollet  avenue  and  Fifth  street,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 


FOR  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS 

the  Soo  Line  offers  a  rate  of  fare  and  one-third  for  the  round 
trip  between  all  local  points.  Tickets  on  sale  December  13th 
to  24th  with  return  limit  January  8th.  1903.  Get  new  Christ¬ 
mas  booklets  at  the  ticket  office,  119  South  Third  street. 
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DULUTH,  MINN. 


AMERICAN  HEATING  CO., 

Heating,  Ventilating, 
Plumbing,  and  Fire 
Extinguishing 
Equipment. 

228  Michigan  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 

MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Iron  Columns  *£  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels. 

1 1 3- 1 1 5  Second  Ave.  So.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


Farrell  &  Turnbull, 

Plumbing, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
and  Gas  Fitting. 

125  EAST  SUPERIOR  STREET, 

Duluth,  •  -  Minn. 


Deetz&  Company, 

SKY  LIGHTS  ROOFING 
and  FIRE  PROOF  DOORS, 

SMOKESTACKS  and  VENTILATINO  PIPES, 

ROORiNG 

IN  TIN,  IRON,  SLATE,  PITCH  and  GRAVEL  and  ASPHALT 

408  EAST  SUPERIOR  ST., 

DULUTH,  -  -  MINNESOTA. 


PAINE  &,  NIXON  CO  , 

GLASS.  Wholesale  BRICK. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

L.  D.  Phone  566. 

Mirrors,  DS.  SS.  Plate  and  Ornamental  Glass  of  all  kinds.  Lime,  Cement. 
H.  W.  Plaster,  Wire  and  Metal  Lath  Fireproofing  Tile.  Common,  Veneer, 
Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  of  all  kinds.  Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators.  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Structural  Iron.  Parquet  and  Hardwood  Flooring.  Roofing  and 
Blackboard  Slate. 

Minneapolis  Office,  617  Masonic  Temple. 

106  WEST  MICHIGAN  ST.,  DULUTH,  MINN. 


LOW  PRICES  STEAM  AND 

ESMIMATE8  FURNISHED  HOT  WATER  BOILERS 

D.  R.  Black, 

Plumbing.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 


20  THIRD  AVE.  WEST, 


TELEPHONE  450. 


DULUTH,  MINN. 


Archambo  heating 
and  Plumbing  Co. 

221  So.  Third  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heater-.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Elevators 

Passenger,  Freight,  Electric 
Steam,  and  Hand  Power. 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic 
Doors  and  Gates. 

Nos.  81  to  9J  Fillmore  Ave-, 

St.  Paul,  =  Minn. 
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ARCHITECT, 

BUILDER, 

PAINTER, 


or 


CONTRACTOR, 

PLUMBER, 

Interior  DECORATOR 


You  Desire  to  Reach? 

The  Western  Architect 
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IS  READ  BY  ALL. 


CAN  YOU  WANT  MORE? 
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LEADING  IOWA  HOUSES 

.  .  IN  THE 

J  BUILDING  TRADES  LINE  J>  J- 


J  B  McGORRISK,  Prcst. 


J.  C.  MAROiS,  Secy.  J 
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Capital  City 

...Brick  and  Pipe... 

Company 
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General  Contractors 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  _ _ _ 

BUILDING,  PAVING  AND  SEWER  5<8  EQUITABLE  BLDG., 

BRICK  Des  rioines,  Iowa 


The  Campbell  System  of  Heat¬ 
ing  is  superior  to  Hot  Water, 
Steam  or  common  furnace 
heating  and  will  save  you 
money.  A  new  thing. 

Campbell  Heating  Co. 

720  Grand  Ave.,  DesMoines,  la. 


<s> 
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O.  T.  Dcnbon,  L.  W.  Denison, 

Prest.  and  Mgr.  Secretary. 


F.  E.  Keeler, 

Treasurer. 


Mason  City  Brick  ^ 
and  Tile  Co.  t 


Manufacturers  of 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 


MASON  CITY, 


t  Hollow  Building  Blocks  iowa  X 

♦  •  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Light  tl  Homes 

-  WITH  THE  - 

Vail  Gasoline  Gas  Machine  Go’s 

&as  At aefi lines 


Gas  Machines  for  Illuminating,  Cooking  and  all  other  Pur¬ 
poses  for  which  Gas  can  be  used.  Cheaper  and 
better  than  any  other  F uel  or  Illuminant  known. 

The  Vail  Gasoline  Gas  Machine  Company 

Dealers  in  Gas  Fixtures  and  Supplies,  Mantels,  Globes,  Etc. 
Plumbing  a  Specialty. 

130  W.  Main  Street,  MARSHALLTOWN,  IA. 


T  he  Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co’s 
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Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co., 


Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  and  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  trame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  ate  easily  set  in  any 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  ?s 
mortise. 

OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


PATENTS 

obtained  on  inventions  and  designs.  Trade-marks 
prints  and  labels  registered. 

R.  W.  BISHOP,  Attorney  at  law 

WASHINGTON  D.  C 


Mica  Insulating  Co. 

Warehouse,  611  to  617  Iowa  Street 
Office,  Corner  5th  and  Michigan. 


Building  Papers 
Pipe  Covering 


1 


MASON  CITY,  IA. 


Contracting  Gravel  Roofers 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors  Long  Distance  ’Phone  1010 

Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors. 

Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc. 

Holbrook  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 

Estimates  MANTELS,  CRATES  Sc  TILINC 

Cheerfully 

Furnished.  806  LOCUST  STREET,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 
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Send  for  Booklet  Telling 
“How  Roofing  Tin  (Good  and  Bad) 
are  made.’’ 


Merchant’s  Metal  “Spanish” 
Tiles  and  “Gothic”  Shingles 


These  Tiles  and  Shingles  are  the  most 
ornamental  roofing  material  made  in  metal 
— are  endorsed  by  leading  Architects  and 
Engineers  for  first-class  buiidings— are 
thoroughly  storm-proof  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  fllustrated  Booklet  showing  build¬ 
ings  covered  will  be  sent  to  those  inter¬ 
ested,  tree. 

Merchant’s  High  Grade 
Roofing  Plates 

Coated  bv  Palm  Oil  Process. 

Sheets  Kesquared. 


St  orm  =  Proof— Effective 

—  AND  — 

The  Combination  Skylight 

“STAR”  VENTILATOR 

Light  anti  Ventilation  combined 
and  the  Best  ol  both.  Our  booklet 
w i 1 1  be  mailed  upon  application. 

Merchant  d?  Co.  r»c.  SK0LJN 

Sole  Manufacturers  NEW  YORK 

The  Brands  are:  ‘Merchant’s  Old  Method”  PHILADELPHIA 
“Merchant’s  Rooting”  “Merchant’s  American  Old  Style” 
“Camoret”  “Alaska”. 


Petite  Century 


A  New  and  Perfect  Combination  Camera  using  with 
equal  facility  Glass  Plates  and  Cartridge  Roll  Film. 
Weight,  17  ozs.  Small  enough  for  the  pocket.  Fitted 
with  Rectilinear  Lens,  Automatic  Shutter,  Adjustable 
Front,  Rack  and  Pinion,  Focusing  Screen,  and  other 
“  Century  ”  features.  Price,  $12.50.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  Petite  Booklet  or  write  11s — it’s  free. 

rURY  CAMERA  CO.,  -  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Good  pictures 


emperature  Extremes 

Temperature  is  Brought  Under  Automatic  Control 
and  Held  at  70  or  any  Other 
Desired  Degree  by 

^^STohnson  System 

The  Standard  Temperature  Controlling 
System  of  the  World.  Thousands  of 
Public  and  Private  Buildings  are 
Equipped  with  it. 


Why?  u 


Because 


Saves 


FUEL 

HEALTH 

LABOR 

MONEY 


The  Progressive  Architect  specifies  the 
JOHNSON  SYSTEM  because  it  always 
redounds  to  his  credit  in  the  end. 

Johnson  Service  Gompany 


1 20  Sycamore  St., 
503  Second  Ave.  S., 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co. 


WE  ARE 
JOBBERS  OF 


PLATE  AND  WINDOW  GLASS 


1  Mirrors; 


Polished 
Plate 

Beveled  Plate 
Art  Glass 
Skylight  and  Floor 
Glass 


Oils,  Brushes 


The  new  plant  at  our  various  warehouses  for  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and 
Beveled  Mirrors  are  fully  equipped  to  do  silvering  and  beveling  on  a  Lar¬ 
ger  Scale  than  any  establishment  in  the  country.  We  use  the  celebrated 
process  of  silvering,  and  with  our  improved  facilities  are 
prepared  to  furnish  to  the  trade,  Mirrors,  both  plain  and  beveled,  guaranting  satisfaction  as  regards  quality  and 
promptness  of  execution.  Our  American  Beauties  have  superseded  the  use  of  German  plates  for  furniture. 


MIRRORS 


See  us 
About 


Patton’s  Sun-Proof  Paints 


before  buying  elsewhere.  The  people 
are  familiar  with  this  brand,  and  ask  for 
it.  This  fact,  together  with  the  high 
quality  of  the  paint  makes  it 

PARTICULARLY  THE  DEALER  S  PAINT 


Warehouses,  where  complete  stocks  of  SunTroof  Paint  and  Glass  in  all  lines  are  Kept  Constantly  on  Hand. 

Minneapolis,  500-510  So.  Third  St.  Davenport,  410-416  Scott  St. 

St.  Paul,  349-351  Minnesota  Street.  Milwaukee,  Lake  and  Barclay  Sts 

Omaha,  1408  and  1416  Harney  St.,  and  various  other  cities. 


n_n_ruT  ujrjinujrLrinjurLJWRJLrLmTnnRrLnjTJTjTnjiJTrLJT 


Established 

1878. 


semen  Roofing  &  manufacturing  comnang. 


-M  ANUFACTUREES  OF- 


GALVANIZED  IRON  and  COPPER  CORNICE, 


Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Iron  Doors  and  Shutters,  Skylights,  Ventilators,  Corrugated  Iron. 


ASPHALT,  PITCH,  GRAVEL  ROOFING  IRON,  TIN  AND  SLATE. 


41  South  Eleventh  Street,  =  ------  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 


St.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co., 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


THEN  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  in  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Hunter  Creek  Min¬ 
ing  and  Milling  Co.,  of  Stevens  County,  Washington.  100<>  Tons  of  High  Grade  Ore  in 
the  Bins.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  low  grade  ore  on  the  dump.  A  smelter  of  75  tons  per  day  per 
capacity  ordered  and  on  the  way  from  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Ore  assays  by  Prof. 
C.  W.  Drew  of  Minneapolis,  from  $150  to  $200  per  ton.  Select  Samples  assay  as  high  as 
$18.13  per  ton.  This  Company  owns  their  property  of  500  acres— No  Bond  or  Lease. 

The  price  is  50c  per  share.  Your  money  goes  directly  into  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  property.  No  Salaried  Officers. 
Amount  of  Indebtedness  limited  to  $1,000. 


COPPER-GOLD-SILVER 


For  Complete  Infor¬ 
mation,  Address 


M.  L.  BRAIN, 


Sec.  and  Treas.,  703  Phoenix 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR. 

Ordorless  Wood  and  Tile  Lined  BUILT  TO  ORDER.  Also  a  full  line  of  stock  sizes  ready 
for  immediate  shipment  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Clubs,  Restaurants,  Groceries,  Meat  Markets. 
Hospitals,  Public  Institutions,  etc. 

The  McCray  System  insures  perfect  circulation  of  pure  cold  air;  absolutely  dry;  never 
sweats;  therefore  is  Perfectly  Hygienic.  For  economical  use  of  ice  it  has  no  equal.  Physicians, 
prominent  men,  hospitals  and  sanitariums  endorse  the  McCRAY  REERIGERATORS. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS  speak  for  themselves.  Catalogues  and  estimates  furnished 
free  upon  application.  Catalogues:  No.  36  for  Residences;  No.  45  for  Public  Institutions,  Ho¬ 
tels  and  Cold  Storage  Houses;  No.  55  for  Groceries  and  Meat  Markets. 

HcCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  COHPANY,  256  Hill  Street.  KENDALLVILLE,  INDIANA. 

Minneapolis  Branch:  Ornes,  Esswein  &  Co.,  251  Second  Avenue  South. 

Other  Branch  Offices.— Chicago— 55  Wabash  Ave.  New  York— 341  Broadway.  Washington 
D.  C.— 610  11th  St.  N.  W.  Boston— 52  Commercial  St.  St.  Louis— 404  North  Third  St.  Birm- 
ington,  Ala.— 1820  3d  Ave.  Detroit— 7-9  Clifford  St.  Pittsburg— 545  Liberty  St.  Columbus,  O. 
— 156  N  High  St.  San  Francisco— 103  Front  St.  Toronto,  Can.— 28  Wellington  St.  W.  Colum- 
0  bia,  S.  C.— 1210  Main  St. 


No.  219  SPECIAL  TILE  LINED  REFRIGERATOR.  Iced  from  rear  porch. 

Built  for  J.  C.  TUCKER,  J r.,.Narragansett  Pier,  R. 
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WM.  RHODES,  President. 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas 


GCGBcrn  aaaaaaPiGBriBCi 

□  000(33  QGBElBBEBEEiElB 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes 


Scribner  Libbey  Co. 


Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL, 

Office  and  Works- 
Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street. 


MINNESOTA. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 
INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  IMtfli  and 
Gravel . 

Slate  and  Iron. 
Metal  Ceilings*. 


030000 BBBBEBBBBBBB 
000000 BBBBBB000000 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN 


000000 033000 EBB00E 

rciBBEEiii’ji'j'jaaajiaaisia 


Oil*  1 ,1,  .  I,! 


Northwestern 
Roofing  and 
Cornice  W’ks 

Phones  T.  C,  976. 
N.  W.  1692- J *2 


Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 
Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 
mi-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 


JOSEPH  tyra,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE  PRIZER-PAINTER 
STOVE  &  HEATER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Henderson  Hot 
Water  and  Steam 
Heaters 

Northwestern  Branch. 

Office,  -  19  Gilfillan 

Warehouse  -  St.  Anthony  Park 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

A  . W.  LUCK  -  Manager 

Radiators  and  Supplies. 


KELLY  &  LAMB, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating, 

Sanitary  Plumbing, 

Pipe  Cutting,  Pipe  Covering, 

Qas  Fitting. 


313  Third  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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No.  1716 
Visible  Danger 


Schroeder’s  Patent  Hangers  and  Fasteners  for 
Storm,  Sash  and  Window  Screens. 


With  these  hangers  storm  sash  can  be  easily  and  quickly  put  up  or  taken  down  without  the  aid  of  ladder,  nails 
screws  or  tools.  The  fasteners  permits  the  sash  to  be  swung  out  for  ventilation  or  cleaning.  A  perfect  devictfor 
hanging  storm  sash  or  screens.  Recommended  by  leading  Architects,  Contractors  and  Bmlders. 

Sold  by  all  HARDWARE  DEALERS  and  SASH  MANUFACTURERS. 


Manufactured  by  the 


Stanley  Works,  NEW  BRITIAN,  CONN 

Makers  of 

Ball  Bearing  Butts  and  Builders  Hardware. 


No,  1718.  Schroeder’s  Patent  Fastener.  lOl.inches  long. 


FOR 

Length  AND  Quality  OF  Service 


The  Remington 

DEFIES  COMPETITION. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Adamant 


THE  PERFECTION  OF 

ILfall  Piaster 

- Manufactured  tby - 

United  States  Gypsum  Co., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 

- ALSO - 

Chicago,  111.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  W. Superior,  Wis. 
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St. 
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Manufacturers  of 

Architectural 
Iron  & 

Work 


Structural 


Engineers 


Steel  Trusses,  Girders, 

Columns  and  Buildings. 

Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams? 
Channels,  Angles  and  Plates. 

General  Foundry,  Blacksmith  and 
Machine  Work. 


Offices,  Como  Ave.  and  MacKubin  Street. 
Works,  G.  N.  Ry.,  near  Como  Ave. 

ST.  PAUL. 


I 


This  magnificent  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions,  is 

PLASTERED  WITH 

Kallolite  Gemeut  Plaster. 

The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  material 
after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co. 

HANUFACTURERS. 

Not  Connected  with  any  trust  or  Combine.  FT  DODGE»  IOWA. 


'Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  all  Kinds  of 


LIME. 

CEMENT. 

PLASTER 

PARIS. 

Hair  and  Fire  Brick. 
Northwestern  Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Utica  Cement. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Office:  274  Jackson  St., 
Telephone  Call  259-3. 


“Richardson’s” 
fire  Proof  Doors 

WITH  FRAMES  AND  CASINGS  MAKE  YOUR  BUILDING 

FIRE  PROOF  and  are  HANDSOME  in  APPEARANCE. 

They  are  UBed  throughout 


Office 

Hotel 

Theatre 

Hospital 

Sanitarium 

Mercantile  and 
Warehouse  Bldgs. 


Special  Designs  for  Entrance  Doors  Executed, 

FINISHED  IN  OLD  COPPER.  BRASS,  'GRAINED  or  PAINTED. 


FIRE  PROOF  DOOR  CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


*♦<»<*> 


VOL.  II.  No.  I. 


MINNEAPOLIS  and  ST.  PAUL,  January,  1903. 


Subscription  $5,00  a  Year 


Steam,  Hot  Water  and 
Furnace 


a 


CFZ 


la 


I  E.  H.  Rank  <£  Co., 


As  Good  as  the  Best. 

607  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FIGURES 

WRONG 


THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Qas  Fixtures 


IS  AT  THE 


3 ii  Second  Ave.  So., 

Because  we  are  MANUFACTURERS  and  can  give  the 

BEST  BARGAINS. 


DO  NOT  FORGET  THE  ADDRESS. 


So  did  the  man  who 
figured  he  could  get 
better  pressed  brick 
than  :  :  :  :  : 

Menomonie  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick 

He  found  out  his  mistake  later.  These  brick  are  ab¬ 
solutely  the  hardest,  heaviest  and  densest  Press  Brick 
made.  In  all  standard  and  fancy  shapes  and  colors. 
Write  for  prices. 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company, 

■  H  j  hewson  sales  agt.  10  N.  3d  St,  Minncspolis,  Minn* 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  k  CO. 


AOCIMTS  FOR 

CABOTS  “Shingle  Stains”  and  “Quilt” 

CELADON  Coy’s  Roofing  Tiles 
FLEXIBLE  Coy’s  Rolling  Partitions 
HIGGIN'S  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens 
N.  W.  Expanded  Metal  Lath 
RINALD’S  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 
SWEEZY  Dumb  Waiters  and  Elevators 
UNION  Metal  Corner  Beads 
UNION  Brick  Bonds 

We  carry  in  Stock  Cabots  Stains  and  Quilt.  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Comer  Beads, 
Mineral  Wood.  Mortor  Colors,  Brick  Bonds  and  Rinalds  Enamel  Paint 


I 


MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  ST.  PAUL  OFFICE, 

842  Lumber  Exchange.  49  E.  Fifth  Street. 

Phone  T.  C.  60.  Phones  T.  C.  1027.  N.  W.  2239  L-l. 

Residence  Phone,  T.  C.  6036  Park. 
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LUXFER  PRISMS 


Composition  Capitals ni  Ornaments 


Ornamental  Plaster 


!£•  jP#  LOTT,  if  geni, 

503  Kasota  Building,  27  Gilfillan  Block, 

Minneapolis.  St.  Paul. 

T.  C.  Phone  24G8.  Phones  N.  W.  2068  J-2.  T.  C.  63. 


ettle  River 


mpany. 


Quarries  at  SANDSTONE,  MINN. 


|  Pavings 
e}  Curbing, 

Hi  Crosswalks, 

I  Building  Stone. 


Send 

Plans 

for 

Estimate 

We  Pay  Express. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 


3  Oneida  Block,  Minneapolis*  § 

"^2SE5ESH5^5H5a5H55H5H5a5HH5HSHSHS5HHSH^ 


THE  POND  &  HASEY  CO* 


Successors  to  A.  A.  POND. 


Contractors  for 

High  and  Low  Pressure 
Steam,  Mot  Water 
and 

Hot  Blast  Heating  j*. 


Mechanical  and  Natural 
Ventilation  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  and  Combi¬ 
nation  Heaters. 


Tin,  Sheet  Iron  and 
Copper  Work. 


23  J  FifthAve.  S.  Minneapolis, 


NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 


SPECIALS: 


STEEL  BEAMS 
GIRDERS 
IRON  STAIRS 
SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 
ROOF  TRUSSES 
FIRE  ESCAPES 
IRON  COLUMNS 
STORE  FRONTS 
SEWER  CASTINGS 
STABLE  FIXTURES 
ORNAM’NTL  VASES 
STATION  STOVES 


S.  T.  FERGUSON,  J.  F.  FERGUSON. 

President.  Vice  President, 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Successors  to  S.  T.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

FOUNDRY  WORK. 

WATER  PIPE  SPECIALS 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS. 

312  Tenth  Ave.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota* 


NOTICE 

1  To  ARCHITECTS 


II  Monarch  Brand 


and 


CONTRACTORS 


TRINIDAD 
ASPHALT  ROOFING 


Recognized  as  the  material  which  is  rapidly  replacing  the  old  time 
substances  for  roofing  purposes.  Recently  adopted  as  the  standard  by 
the  Great  Northern  R’y  and  being  used  exclusively  on  the  Dale  Street 
Shops,  the  largest  buildings  erected  in  the  West  in  1902. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Trinidad  Asphalt. 


Iron  Brand 


2-ply  3-PLY 

PREPARED  ROOFING 


Made  from  long  fibre  wool  felt,  saturated  with  Coke-oven  Tar  and  the 
plies  cemented  together  with  Coke-oven  Pitch.  The  only  Coal  Tar 
Roofing  possessing  absolute  merit. 

We  Carry  a  Complete  Line  of  Building  Papers 


Write  us  for  for  Samples  and  Prices, 

|  Minneapolis  Paper  Company, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 
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III. 


Engineers  and  Builders  of  Steel  Structures  Manufacturers  of  the  Twin  City  Corliss 
Bridges,  Roof  Trusses.  Engines.  Founders  and  Machinists. 

- —  -  ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS -  - - - - i 


Office  and  Works,  29th  Street  and  Minnehaha  Avenue.,  =  =  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL  <fc  MACHINERY  CO. 


The  attention  ot  the  Public  and  Trade  is 
called  to  the 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray, 

This  tray  is  made  oc  crushed  Granite  and  the 
best  Importel  German  Portland  Cement  with 
Siamese  brass  plug  and  coupling— all  made  in  one 
piece  with  round  corners  and  without  joint.  It  is 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  superior  to  all  otherStone 
Trays.  They  have  given  entire  satisfaction  when 
others  have  failed.  For  information,  prices,  e„c. 

Write  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co.. 

510  10l/2  Avenue  North, 

Tel.  Main  3339  L-l.  ADOI  PH  JOHNSON,  Mgr. 

HINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


f  ^  |\|  I _ _ _  Contractor  and  Builder 

John  Nelson 


DIHENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 

OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.  C.  4627. 

Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Are.  Bridge.  Tel.  T.  C.  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Prices. 


HOT  WATER 
HEATING . 

For  Homes 
and  Offices. 

The  Andrews  Heating  System 
is  scientifically  designed;  each 
individual  plant  is  planned  by 
an  expert  heating  engineer; 
economical  in  fuel  using  and 
easy  to  take  care  of 

Our  booklet  “Home  Heating” 
explains  our  method  of  selling 
heating  plants  by  mail,  at  clos¬ 
est  prices.  We  send  it  free. 


ADDRESS 


$54  Globe  Building,  Minneapolis. 


•  4 

I 


To  Successfully  Decorate 

and  Furnish  a  Home 


»• 

I 


One  must  have  the  correct  knowledge  of 
the  choice  of  color,  the  arrangement  of  dec¬ 
orative  objects  and  the  suitability  of  orna¬ 
mentation.  It  is  an  art. 

An  Art  in  Which  We  Excel 

We  have  the  latest  styles  of  Decorative 
Novelties,  Wall  Papers  and  Tapestries, 

Drapery  Fabrics  and  Laces.  Also  every 
facility  tor  carrying  out  the  practical  part 
of  artistic 

Decorating  and  Furnishing 
mprivat^  Homes Buildings 

Lawrence  A.  Mclvor  &  Co., 


Studios  and  Show  Rooms,  816-817  Lumber  Ex. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 
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SEND  FOR 


“The  Boiler  Magazine” 


“AMERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATING 

Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 


Manufactured  and 
for  Sale  by 


Kellogg=Mackay-Cameron  Co., 


-CHICAGO 


niNNE APOLIS,  niNN.,  KANSAS  CITV,  HO., 

100-106  So  Second  Street.  447=449  YV .  Fifth  Street. 

SEATTLE,  WASH  .  1106  Third  Avenue. 


H.  N.  Leighton,  I'res.  and  Treas  Lbkn  E.  Leighton,  Sec’y 

W.  H.  Lyon,  Vice-Pres. 


GENERAL. 


H.  N.  Leighton  Company, 

Contractors  and  Builders. 


J.  N.  5MITH  &  CO. 

Stow  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

PLUMBING 

Gas  Fixtures,  Gas  Fitting,  Repair  Work 

613  1st  AVE.  SO  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


TELEPHONES:  N.  W.  Main  2591.  T.  C.  70* 

Remodeling  Carefully  Executed 

By  Skilled  Workers. 


T.  C.  1057.  N.  W.  Main  2421  L  I. 

J.  A.  SHOGREN 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING,  TinCop£e%e  VorT’ 

Furnaces  Cleaned  and  Repaired. 

1414-1416  Aennepin  Ave.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

jh  ,  Heaters  That  Gives  Satisfaction 


Bon  Ton 
and  Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


New  Columbia  Boilers. 


South  Park  Foundry 

and  Machine  Co., 

11  Gillfillan  Building, 

ST.  PAUL,  =  MINN. 


Telephones:  N.  W  900  2. 

T.  C.  802. 


W.  I.  GRAY 
GEO.  K.  BELDEN 


216  Sixth  Street  South. 


(£5.  I.  GRAY  &  CO. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Electric  Light,  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Water 
Works  Plant. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 

Northwestern  Tel.  1063. 


MINNESOTA. 

Twin  City  Tel.  2084. 


M-CvtC it  t./v */-■ »  ~  t  ^ ' _ _ ' _ * _ * _ * _ 1 _ */ v f/vt rv t  1  t  i  t  ; 
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BEAUTIFUL 

HARDWOOD 
FLOORS 


-j.  Send  for  handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue 


I 

j] 


E.  R.  Newcomb, 

14  E.  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


1’  ’  * _ _ _ ' _ ’ _ V  *  •  •  •  '  •  1  '  '  <  1  -  .  .  1  .  i  .  .  1  .  . 

,.  1  1.11  <  1 .  i .  1 . 1 .  • .  •  1  .  .  >  1  1  ..■¥  1  1 . .  .  (  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  t ~~ 


804  Sykes  Block, 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


♦ 

J  Twin  City  ’Phone  199t.  N.  W.  ’Phone  M.  2599 

♦ 

<*► 

I 

♦ 

♦  .........  .  . 

t  TU1  iiuufjuu) 

<h 

♦  Formerly  C.  E.  Taylor  &  Co., 


Taylor1  \  Watson, 


t  Wall  Paper,  Painting  and  Decorating 


612  NICOLLET  AVENUE, 


♦ 

: 

♦ 

: 

t  MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  MINNESOTA.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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t  W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY 


Sole  Northwestern 

Agents  for 

Carey’s  Magnesia  Flexible 
Cement  Roofing. 

Cut  Down  Your  Fuel  Bill 

COVER  YOUR  PIPES  WITH 

Garey’sCelebrated  Coverings 

f '  T 

Never  Dries  Out,  never  Rots,  never  Rusts,  never 
Cracks.  Lightest.  Most  Durable,  Cheapest. 

Roofing  Contracts  executed  and  guaranteed  in 
any  part  of  the  west. 

Building  Papers  and  general  Roofers’  Supplies. 
K’Sene  Cold  Water  Paint. 

Flintkote  Roofing.  Catalogue  and  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  free  for  the  asking. 

**-. 

85  Per  Cent.  MAGNESIA  SECTIONAL  COVERING. 
STANDARD  ASBESTOS  Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings. 
PERFECTO  WOOL  FELT  Coverings  for  low  pressure 
Steam  and  Hot,  Water  Pipes. 

ASBESTOS  LOCOMOTIVE  LAGGING. 

Wet  Mine.  Ammonia  and  Brine  Pipe  Coverings. 

Asbestos  Block  Covering  for  Large  Pipes,  Boilers,  etc  .  Asbestos 
Cement  Felting,  Retort  Cement,  Furnace  Pipe  Covering, 
AsbestosPaper. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONES 


200-206  First  Ave.  S.,  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Classified  List  of  Advertisers 


I’age 

ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK 


St.  Paul  Foundry  Co . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

Northwestern  Foundry . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

Crown  Iron  Works  Co . XIV 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA. 

J.  C.  Landers  &  Co . X 

ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS. 

Harold  Johnson . X 

K.  F.  Lott.. . 2d  Page  Cover 

AUTOMATIC  HEAT  REGULATOR. 

Johnson  Service  Companv . 3j  Page  of  Cover 

BALL  BEARING  PULLEYS. 

Johnson  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Lo . XV 

BRICKS  (PRESSED). 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 

Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

J.  C.  Landers  &  Co . X 

Fowler  &  Pay .  VII 

Capital  City  Brick  and  Pipe  Co . XV 

Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co . XV 

BUILDERS'  ’  HARDWARE. 

J.  F.  McGuire . ;.  X 

Warner  Hardware  Co . XVI 

BUILDING  PAPER. 

Minneapolis  Paper  Co . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

Samuel  Cabot . IX 

W  S.  Nott  Companv . V 

CONTRACTORS— STONE  AND  BRICK. 

John  Nelson .  Ill 

CEMENTS. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co . Last  Cover 

United  States  Gypsum  Co . 3d  Page  Cover 

D.  L.  Bell . Last  Page  of  Cover 

J.  C.  Landers  &  Co . X 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 

Co . Is  Page  of  Cover 

Fowler  &  Pav . VII 

Paine-Nixon  Co . XIV 

Pembina  Portland  Cement  Co . XVI 

MINES  &  MINING 

M.  L.  Brain . XVII 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

H.  N.  Leighton  Comnanv . IV 

COMPOSITION  ORNAMENTS. 

Harold  Johnson .  X 

K.  F  Lott .  2d  Page  of  Cover 

DRAUGHTING  INSTRUMENTS. 

Arnold  Kuhlo . IX 

Jno.  A.  Schlener  &  Co . VII 

E.  K.  Williams . XV 

DUMB  WAITERS. 

Geo  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg  Co .  XIV 

ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  FIXTURES. 

H.  Kelly  &  Co . VIII 

J  N.  Smith  &  Co . IV 

Whittelsey  Gas  &  Electric  Fixture  Co. 

. 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co . IX 

ELEVATOR  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES. 
Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co . XII 


ELEVATORS. 

Gust  Lagerquist . XV 

Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg.  Jo . XIV 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS. 

W.  I.  Gray  &  Co . IV 

Clark  Elect.  Specialty  Mfg.  Co . VII 

Northwest  Engineering  Co .  .VIII 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

Electrical  Engineering  Co . XI 

FLOOR  DEAFENER. 

Samuel  Cabot . IX 


FIREPROOFING. 

Harold  Johnson . X 

I.  C.  Landers  &  Co . X 

FIRE  PROOF  DOORS. 

P'ire  Proof  Door  Co . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

Foundry. 

South  Park  Foundry  &  Machine  Co .  IV 

Hardware. 

barwell,  Orman  &  Kirk . XVI 

Hardwood  Floors. 

E.  R.  Newcomb  .  IV 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 

Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co . XV 
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TAKE  HEED  TO  YOUR  STEPS. 

The  American  Mason  Safety  Tread  Co.  began  business  in 
October.  1895,  in  a  small  way,  the  Safety  Tread  having  been 
in  use  in  England,  France  and  Germany  some  years  earlier. 
The  claims  made  for  the  non-slippery  and  durable  properties 
of  the  Tread  were  at  first  received  with  incredulity  by  archi¬ 
tects  and  owners  of  buildings.  Almost  the  first  contract  of 
any  magnitude  secured  by  the  American  Company  was  for 
the  equipment  of  the  stairs  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  an  order  for  Safety  Treads  for  the 
stairs  of  Boston  Subway  stations.  This  exhibition  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  merits  of  the  Tread  by  engineers  of  eminence 
quickly  led  to  other  orders,  until  now  the  business  of  the 
company  has  increased  to  an  enormous  volume.  Agencies 
are  maintained  in  all  the  large  cities  to  receive  orders,  and, 
when  required,  to  install  the  material. 

The  Safety  Tread  has  won  the  confidence  of  architects  and 
engineers  and  justified  every  claim  made  for  it.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  Safety  Sidewalk  or  Vault  Lights,  Coal-hole  Cov¬ 
ers,  and  Car  and  Wagon  Steps  was  in  consequence  of  an  evi¬ 
dent  demand. 

The  Mason  Safety  Tread  is  composed  of  a  base  of  steel  or 
delta  metal  (hard  brass),  with  lead  strands  firmly  held  in 
dovetail  grooves.  The  hard  metal  resists  wear,  and  holds  the 
soft  metal  firmly  in  place  to  prevent  slipping.  V-grooves  are 
cut  in  the  hard  metal  between  the  lead  strands.  The  walls 
of  these  grooves  are  not  intersected,  but  continuous,  thus 
holding  the  lead  so  that  it  cannot  be  pushed  over  or  worn 
faster  than  the  steel  that  confines  it.  Dirt  deposited  on  the 
Tread  is  not  held,  but  may  be  easily  swept  out. 

The  Safety  Treads  are  applied  to  wood,  iron  or  stone,  and 
are  equally  desirable  for  new  work  or  repairs.  The  steel 
Tread  is  electro-galvanized  when  required.  It  is  made  in 
certain  standard  widths,  with  and  without  a  nosing.  They 
curve  the  Treads,  when  required,  to  any  given  radius  or  pat¬ 
tern,  also  punch  and  countersink  all  necessary  screwholes. 
They  furnish  blue  prints,  special  drawings,  and  standard  spe¬ 
cifications  to  illustrate  the  method  of  use  by  the  best  archi¬ 
tects. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise  a  substitute  for 
the  Mason  Safety  Tread,  but  without  success,  as  it  is  made 
in  the  simplest  form  possible,  after  years  of  study  and  ex¬ 
periment,  involving  large  expenditure.  This  Tread  is  today 
the  only  one  in  the  market  combining  the  elements  of  safety, 
durability  and  cleanliness. 

The  Mason  Safety  Sidewalk  Light  has  strands  of  lead  em¬ 
bedded  in  grooves  between  the  rows  of  lenses,  giving  a  level, 
smooth,  non-slippery  surface.  It  is  strong  and  water-tight, 
and  has  a  large  lighting  area. 


Mason  Safety  Coal-hole  Covers  are  made  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  with  and  without  lenses. 

Another  excellent  use  of  the  Mason  Safety  Tread  is  shown 
by  the  following: 


Under  Horses’  Hoofs. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1900. 
American  Mason  Safety  Tread  Company. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  used  your  Mason  Safety 
Tread  in  no  less  than  twenty-four  of  our  fire  stations,  police 
stations  and  patrol  stations,  on  stairs  and  on  floor  in  front 
of  apparatus  and  patrol  wagons,  and  find  the  material  all  you 
claim  for  it. 

From  over  four  years’  use  we  find  it  non-slipping  and  un¬ 
wearable  and  on  floor  where  horses  stand  we  find  it  of  great 
assistance  in  giving  the  horses  a  sure  foothold  in  starting  the 
heavy  apparatus,  besides  preventing  the  mutilation  of  the 
floor  from  the  sharp  caulks  of  the  horses. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  GEORGE  G.  PIERIE, 
Chief,  Bureau  City  Property. 


In  many  buildings  the  Safety  Tread  has  been,  by  direction 
of  the  architect,  applied  to  all  stairs  at  the  time  of  construc¬ 
tion;  in  others  it  has  been  attached  as  repair  material  to 
worn  stairs  and  thresholds,  giving  a  level  surface,  preventing 
further  wear,  and  furnishing  a  reliable  safeguard  against  slip¬ 
ping. 

The  popularity  of  the  Mason  Safety  Tread  is  growing 
throughout  the  United  States;  there  now  remain  but  half 
a  dozen  of  the  more  remote  and  thinly  populated  states 
where  the  Safety  Tread  has  not  been  introduced.  In  most 
of  the  large  cities  and  in  many  smaller  places  the  Safety 
Tread  is  well  known  and  a  recognized  necessity  for  those 
who  are  making  plans  for  new  buildings  or  undertaking  re¬ 
pairs.  It  has  very  largely  superseded  rubber  treads,  stamped 
brass  plates  and  other  make-shifts,  as  it  is  superior  to  any 
other  device  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  slipping  on  stairs. 
Its  durability  has  been  proved  by  many  years  of  use  under 
the  severest  tests  that  could  be  given — the  stairs  of  elevated 
road  stations  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


Where  Western  Architects  May  See  It. 

The  entrance  to  the  Minneapolis  Journal  Building,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  is  equipped  with  Safety  Tread,  having  been  in  use 
for  three  years.  It  has  given  such  perfect  satisfaction  that 
the  management  had  Safety  Tread  placed  on  the  main  stair¬ 
way,  leading  to  the  second  floor.  The  outside  steps  are  iron, 
the  inside  stairway  is  wood,  so  that  in  the  same  building  two 
uses  of  the  material  are  demonstrated.  Western  office  is  at 
419  Boston  Block,  Minneapolis,  in  charge  of  A.  G.  Kelley. 


Mr.  Hyser,  proprietor  of  the  Hyser  Hotel,  is  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  Safety  Tread,  and  has  it  placed  on  an  inside  stair¬ 
way.  Mr.  Hyser  in  his  own  words,  says,  “You  can’t  say  too 
much  in  its  favor.” 

Mason  Safety  Tread  is  in  use  on  the  following  buildings  in 
Minneapolis,  besides  the  above  mentioned:  Milwaukee  Sta¬ 
tion,  corner  Third  and  Washington  Avenues  South;  Bemis 
Bros.  Bag  Co.,  Sixth  Avenue  South  and  Fourth  Street;  Pow¬ 
er’s  Dry  Goods  Co.,  on  elevator  thresholds;  Minnesota  Loan 
and  Trust  Building,  on  an  inside  stairway. 

In  St.  Paul  you  will  find  Safety  Tread  on  the  Globe  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  Minnesota  Club. 

In  Duluth  on  the  American  Exchange-Flank. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  architect  who 
can  not  call  at  our  office,  419  Boston  Block,  Minneapolis,  and 
will  give  you  any  information  you  may  desire.  All  quota¬ 
tions  free  of  charge.  Samples  and  catalogues  may  he  had  at 
the  office  <>f  the  Western  Architect. 

AMERICAN  MASON  SAFETY  TREAD  COMPANY 

40  Water  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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TEMPERATURE  REGULATION. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  control  temperature  in  arti¬ 
ficially  warmed  buildings  was  made  eighteen  years  ago. 

Prof.  Warren  S.  Johnson,  then  occupying  the  chair  of  phys¬ 
ics  in  the  Normal  School  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  devised  a 
thermostat,  which  responded  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  temper¬ 
ature,  and  which  by  means  of  electrical  wires,  controlled  the 
furnace  dampers.  The  invention  proved  a  success,  but  the 
subject  of  temperature  control  simply  had  its  beginning  here. 

Improvement  upon  improvement  followed.  The  electric 
wires  were  discarded  and  pneumatic  tubing  took  its  place. 
The  regulation  was  extended  from  a  one-room  system  to  a 
system  that  controlled  the  temperature  in  large  buildings — 
with  hundreds  of  rooms.  More  than  that — the  system  was 
improved  until  now  the  temperature  can  be  kept  at  different 
degrees  in  different  rooms,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  oc¬ 
cupants. 

This  achievement  promptly  met  the  recognition  it  so  justly 
deserved.  Schools  and  colleges  were  soon  equipped  with 
temperance  regulators.  Hospitals  and  sanitariums,  hotels 
and  club  houses,  theatres  and  churches  soon  followed  until 
thousands  of  public  and  private  buildings  are  now  equipped 
with  temperature  controlling  devices. 

The  advantage  of  an  accurate  automatic  system  of  temper¬ 
ature  control  is  obvious.  It  is  established  that  fully  25  per 
cent  is  saved  in  fuel  expense,  thus  earning  the  first  cost  of 
the  system  in  a  few  years.  Thereafter  every  dollar  saved  is 
that  much  earned. 

The  second  advantage  derived  by  temperature  regulation, 
and  one  which  is  regarded  by  most  men  as  the  most  desir¬ 
able,  is  the  protection  it  affords  to  the  health  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  a  building.  Both  temperature  extremes  are  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  health.  When  the  temperature  is  too  low,  colds 
are  contracted,  while  an  overheated  room  is  equally  danger¬ 
ous,  especially  when  the  occupant,  while'  in  perspiration, 
goes  out  doors — or  seeks  relief  through  an  open  window. 

A  modern  building,  be  it  a  school  house  or  a  hotel,  an 
office  building  or  a  sanitarium,  includes,  necessarily,  an  au¬ 
tomatic  temperature  regulation  system.  The  progressive 
architect  not  only  recommends  it,  but  strongly  insists  upon 
installation. 

Thus,  temperature  regulation  for  buildings,  designed  for 
occupancy  by  man,  is  a  fixed  factor.  It  has  reached  its  high¬ 
est  stage  of  perfection  and  will,  in  time,  be  commonly  de¬ 
manded  by  owners  of  buildings,  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  a 
properly  equipped  structure. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  IT? 

Lane's 

Patent 

JOIST 
HANGERS 

are  the 

SAFEST 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  No.  8,  which  Gives  Tested 
Strength  anu  Safe  Load  of  Each  Size. 

The  W.  J.  Clark  Company, 

SALEJt,  OHIO. 


♦  ♦ 

1  For  Priming  or  First  Coating,  f 

1  ,Q?-  Qr  W  \ 

♦  STANDARD  ♦ 

^UPPENTRVf 
SffELlA0 

For  pri  mine  coat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood,  Dries  f  ufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 


Standard  Varnish  Works, 


♦  2620  Armour  Ave., 

♦  CHICAGO, 
j  23  Bi  I  liter  St. , 

^  London. 


29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


PALMER  HOLLOW  BLOCKS. 

Concrete  as  a  building  material  is  coming  more  into  gen¬ 
eral  favor  every  day.  Its  numerous  uses  would  fill  volumes. 
Among  the  latest  is  the  hollow  concrete  building  block, 
which  has  surely  come  to  stay.  It  is  being  largely  used  in 
the  Eastern  cities,  and  is  now  being  manufactured  in  this 
market  by  Harold  Johnson,  the  well-known  building  ma¬ 
terial  dealer  and  hollow  tile  fire-proofing  contractor,  and 
some  fine-looking  samples  may  be  seen  at  his  offices,  216-17 
Lumber  Exchange,  Minneapolis. 

The  principal  advantages  of  hollow  concrete  blocks,  as 
made  under  both  the  Harmon  S.  and  Noyes  F.  Palmer  pat¬ 
ents,  are  strength,  durability,  hollow  walls  with  absolute 
non-conducting  properties,  making  a  warm  house  in  winter, 
and  a  cool  one  in  summer,  giving  an  entirely  dry  basement, 
economy  in  erection,  and  fine  exterior  appearance,  any  good 
masonry  being  reproduced,  such  as  rock-faced,  saw-tooth, 
sand-rubbed,  draft-edge,  etc.,  which  can  be  furnished  at  the 
cost  of  common  brick  work. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  secured  the  state  right  for  Minnesota  to 
manufacture  this  block,  and  would  be  glad  to  give  further 
particulars  to  those  interested. 


harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 


FRESCO,  INTERIOR 
and  EXTERIOR 


Painting. 


2I3  So.  Sixth  Street, 


HINNEAPOLIS. 


1443  Both  Phones.  1443 


Electrical  Wiri"9 
Contractors 

Telephone  Exchanges 
Built  Complete 

Clark  Electric 
Specialty  lYlfg.  Co., 

FRED  F.  CLARK  Manager 
N.  W.  Phone  Main  3127  J1 

404  Bank  of  Com.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦j 

!  JNO.  A.  SCHLENER  &  CO.  3 

♦  4 

!  Commercial  ! 

|  ^tatiouers  3 

♦ 

t  Draughting  Instruments  and  Supplies 

X  Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt 

♦  and  Careful  Attention  J 

^  Department  B  516  Nicollet  Ave„  Minneapolis,  Minn,  t 
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WE 

VAX 

PROVE 

TO 
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That 


Are  a  better  and  cheaper  medium  of 
insulation  and  deadening  than  Cork,  H  ir 
Felt.  Pumice  or  any  other  material  on 
earth.  Made  from  ROCK  FIBRE  WOOL, 
formed  into  sections  4  ft.  by  18  inches,  and 
any  thickness  desired.  These  boards  are 
almost  as  rigid  as  though  made  from  wood. 
Let  us  send  you  tests  made  by  expert  en¬ 
gineers,  among  whom  are  the  Starr  En¬ 
gineering  Company,  of  New  York  City. 

We  can  also  prove  that 

“Kelly’s  flexible  Car  Linings” 

Furnish  30  percent,  better  insulation 
and  deadening  than  Hair  Felt,  besides  be¬ 
ing  entirely  anticeptic  and  odorless.  The 
same  materal,  only  thiuer,  is  called 

“Kelly’s  Flax  Fibre  Building  Felt” 

Used  for  building  warm  houses.  It  is 
cheaper  than  heating  cold  ones.  The  ex¬ 
tra  cost  will  be  saved  many  times  over  in 
coal  and  doctor  bills.  Avoid  the  danger 
discomfort  and  expense  of  a  cold.draughty 
house  by  lining  yours  with  this  material, 
as  it  is  absolutely  the  warmest  sheathing 
made,  ten  times  warmer  than  building 
papers. 

For  Samples,  Prices,  Circulars  and 
Catalogues,  address. 


Union  Fibre  Co., 


Winom, 

Mina., 


or 


S.  C.  WELCH, 

918-112  Clark  Stieet, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


J.  W.  COOPER, 

615  Lumber  Exchange, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
C.  PLACE. 

143  Reed  Street, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


George  F.  Boehme  Cornice 
Roofing  &  Sheet  Meta]  Works 

7  East  Third  Street, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

Sky  Lights,  Metallic  Fronts,  Steel 
Ceilings,  Sidings  and  Rooting. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  2287. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ 
♦ 


Northwest  Engineering  Co 

W.  J.  BONWELL,  Proprietor.  ▼ 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  ♦ 

and  CONSTRUCTION  t 

HIGH  CLASS  INTERIOR  LIGHTING  t 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  j 

Mining  Work,  Factory  and  Power  Instillation  ^ 

No.  131  East  Fifth  Street,  ^ 

Write  us  Your  Wants  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


H.  KELLY  &  CO. 

Plumbers  and  Cas  Fitters 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
Complete  Line  of  Engineers’  Supplies 

Estimates  made  on  work  any  Office  and  99R  9Q  THIRD  Street  S. 
where  in  the  Northwest.  Showrooms  ZZU'/u  Minneapolis,  Hinn. 


Wm.Penn.  J .  F.  Tostevin,  J r. 

WM.  PENN  &  CO., 


Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 

Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


TRIPS  TO  SUIT  YOUR.  PURSE. 


If  you  wish  to  go  at  small  expense  why  not  take  a 
through  tourist  car  (we  offer  choice  of  three)  making 
fast  time.  We  also  connect  at  Kansas  City  with  the 
finest  limited  trains  for  these  points.  ^ 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ry. 

Let  our  City  Ticket  Agents,  corner  Fifth  and  Robert 
Streets,  St.  Paul,  or  corner  Nicollet  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Street,  Minneapolis,  tell  you  all  about  them. 
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Drake  Mantel  sTHle  Co. 

MANTELS -MARBLE-  MOSAICS. 


MANUFACTURERS 

WHOLESALERS 

CONTRACTORS 


% 


% 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 510  SECOND  AVE.  S. 
FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.G.W.RY. 


Heating  and  Ventilating 

“World’s  BEST”  Combination  and  Hot  Air  Heaters 
TIN  AND  SHEET  IRON  JOB  WORK. 

N.  W.  Phone  303  J-2  Corner  1st  Ave.  and  5tli  Street  S.  E. 

X.  C.  Phone  6089  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


FREE  INSPECTION  SERVICE, 

We  will  provide  the  services  of  a  competent  inspector  for  your  electri.  light 
wiring  FREE  of  COS  T  and  guarantee  satisfactory  wiring.  May  we  send  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  explain  our  REDUCED  RATES.  Electric  light  is  the 

CLE  ANES  t,  SAFEST  and  BEST  artificial  light  known. 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co., 

15  and  17  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET. 

Telephone  N.  W.  Main  189.  Twin  City  1320. 


ARNOLD  KUHLO, 

- Manufacturer  of - 

Architectural,  Draughting  and  Engineering  Instruments. 

Instruments  Carefully  Repaired  and  Adjusted. 

320  Roberts  Street,  -  -  St.  Paul. 


W  H  Y  ? 

Are  Most  of  the  Leading:  Architects  of  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  the  North¬ 
west  Specifying: 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

BE6AH8E 


They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the  goods 
are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured  in  St.  Paul, 
therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  northwest.  Drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give 
you  valuable  information  in  regard  to  wood  and  floor  finishing. 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co„ 

St.  Paul,  -  -  Minnesota. 


Bertrand  &  Chamberlin ,  Architects , 
Minneapolis. 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

The  only  real  Stains;  distinguishable  by  their 
clear,  transparent  tones  and  richness  and  durability  of 
color.  Backed  by  twenty  years’  successful  use  and 
guarantee  of  the  manufacturer. 

Cabot’s  Sheathing  and 
Deafening  “Quilt” 

The  only  scientific  insulator.  The  only  deadener  that  has 
the  power  of  absorbing  and  dissipating  sound  waves.  Sanitary 
and  uninflammable.  Warmer  and  one-half  cheaper  than  back- 
plaster.  Avoid  cow-hair  imitations.  Samples  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  application. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer 

It  OS  TO. X,  MASS . 

GEORGE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents, 

ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS 
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CAPITALS 
IN 


Compo 


0  ♦ 

♦  Architectural  Decorations  | 

♦  In  Composition  of  Every  Description.  ♦ 

♦  Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak  ♦ 

♦  and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern  J 

X  Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices,  « 

♦  Coves,  Etc.  ::::::::  ♦ 

|  THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO.,  | 

♦  215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  ♦ 

|  HAROLD  JOHNSON,  1 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


HARDWARE 


•  mm 


A  Few  Good  Things  in  Hardware. 

Corbin  Locks,  Stanley  Butts,  Bommer, 

Chicago  and  Matchless  Spring  Hinges. 

Wilcox  Door  Hangers,  Fitch  Sash  Lock. 

GIVE  US  A  CHANCE  TO  FIGURE  WITH  YOU. 

j.  f.  McGuire, 

56  East  6th  Street,  ...  ST.  PAUL. 


John  C.  Barton  &  Co. 

8  I  4 Nicollet  Ave. 

Minneapolis. 


Fabrics,  Pottery,  Furniture,  Wall  Paper 
Carpeting,  Fine  Cabinetwork,  Fresco 
Decorations,  Painting,  and  Hard 
Wood  Finishing. 

Re=upholstering  and  Repairing  Old  Furniture  a  Specialty. 


See  our  fine  line  of  wall  papers  before  buying.  Largest  and 
best  stock  in  the  city. 


PRESSED  BRICK,  TIFFANY 
ENAMELED  BRICK. 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  BOSTON 
FIRE  PLACE  MANTELS. 


AKRON  VITRIFIED  ROOF  TILE 
HERRINGBONE  EXPANDED 
STEEL  LATH. 


J.  G.  WILSON’S  ROLLING  PAR¬ 
TITIONS  and  STEEL  SHUTTERS. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA  COTTA. 


PORTLAND  and 
NATURAL  CEMENTS,  Plasters. 


J.  C.  Landers  &  Co. 


818  LUMBER  EXCHANGE, 

Minneapolis,  - 


Minn. 


Keystone  Boilers 

Manufactured  by  UTICA  HEATER  CO., 

UTICA,  New  York. 


BEPKBSIONT  TI1U 


LATEST  and  BEST  IN  BOILER 

3IANUFACTURING 

Dwyer  Plumbing  and  Heating  60., 

- General  .Assents - 

30  E.  Sixth  St,,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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According  to  tallies  compiled  by  the  Chicago  Under¬ 
writer’s  association,  the  people  of  that  city  have  paid 
over  $100,000,000  in  fire  insurance  premiums  since  the 
great  fire  of  1871,  and  have  received  in  losses  paid 
some  $65,000,000.  Insurance  men  sav  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  not  large  enough  to  show  a  profit,  as  it  has  cost 
$40,000,000  of  the  premiums  to  get  the  business,  which, 
if  true,  is  a  commentary  on  the  necessity  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  competitive  business. 

But  a  very  few  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  the 
fire  losses  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  total  of  $100,000,000  annually  and  very  severe 
commentaries  were  made  upon  the  conditions  that  per¬ 
mitted  such  waste.  Records  kept  by  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  show  fire  losses  for  1902  in  the 
same  countries  to  have  been  $149,260,850,  against  $164,- 
347,450  in  1901,  and  $163,362,250  in  1900.  This  falling 
off  came  in  conjunction  with  an  increase  in  insurance 
rates,  and  must  have  made  the  situation  more  tolerable 
to  the  insurance  companies,  who  have,  as  a  whole, 
been  losing  heavily  of  late. 

So  much  wind  finds  its  way  into  the  preparation  of 
New  Year’s  recitals  of  old  year’s  doings  that  they 
come  out  very  frothy  at  first.  But  blow  the  froth 
from  the  too  fresh  records  of  1902  and  a  goodly  residue 
of  performance  is  left.  The  surprising  business  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  year 
past  has  scarcely  been  equaled  before,  but  very  dif¬ 
ferent  stories  come  from  Europe,  where  the  business 
world  finds  itself  very  blue  at  the  change  of  years,  for 
in  addition  to  a  long  list  of  business  evils,  a  great  short¬ 
age  of  harvests  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  In  our  “Land 
of  Unlimited  Possibilities”  discovery  has  not  been  idle, 
while  development  of  resources  has  been  pressed,  it 
would  seem,  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  workers.  Gi¬ 
gantic  engineering  has  made  its  mark,  here  and  abroad. 
Marconi’s  marvel  of  wireless  long-distance  messages 
has  passed  from  the  experimental  to  the  working  basis. 
Importations  have  been  enormous,  but  exports  have 
fallen  off  markedly.  Railroad  building  has  revived  con¬ 
siderably,  reaching  to  nearly  half  the  record  figures  of 
1887.  The  call  for  rolling  stock  has  been  more  than 
the  workers  could  supply,  and  this  call  has  been  an 
index  to  internal  commerce.  Building  has  proceeded 
at  a  great  pace,  despite  high  prices  and  shorter  hours, 
which  have,  however,  swelled  the  building  records  to 
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somewhat  false  proportions  as  compared  with  perform¬ 
ance.  In  some  quarters  high  prices  have  checked  and 
discouraged  improvements  noticeably,  but  between  un¬ 
usual  losses  of  time  by  frequent  rains  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  over  wide  areas  and  the  general  adoption  of 
shorter  hours  in  the  building  trades,  wages  have  been 
well  maintained  as  a  whole. 

Not  only  was  1902  a  year  of  mighty  performance,  but 
there  has  been  much  getting  ready  for  greater  things. 
This  getting  ready  has  in  fact  been  no  small  factor  in 
the  great  demand  for  things  that  has  made  the  past 
year  such  a  busy  one.  Two  items  will  show  something 
of  this  great  preparing.  When  the  Steel  Trust  was 
formed,  it  was  proclaimed  as  pretty  much  the  whole 
thing.  It  has,  perhaps,  restricted  its  own  capacity 
somewhat  since  its  formation,  but  the  Iron  Trade  Re¬ 
view  shows  the  following  condition  to  exist  now: 

Gross  Tons. 

Sheets.  Tin  Plates. 
Lb  S.  Steel  Corporation’s  mills....  474,000  535,000 

Independent  mills  (built  and  build¬ 
ing)  .  500,000  200,000 

Total  production,  1901 .  500,000  400,000 

The  following,  from  Canadian  official  sources,  will 
show  what  they  are  doing  over  the  line  to  supply 
themselves  with  one  latter-day  necessity.  In  1891  Can¬ 
ada  produced  2,033  barrels  of  Portland  cement  and  in 
1901,  350,660  barrels. 

Barrels. 

Approximate  capacity  of  Canadian  works, 

1901  .  445,000 

Approximate  capacity  of  Canadian  works, 

1902  .  815,000 

Approximate  capacity  of  Canadian  works, 

1903  . 1,515,000 

The  secretary  of  the  Maple  Flooring  Manufacturers’ 
Association  sends  us  interesting  facts  and  figures  about 
that  comparatively  youthful  industry.  Architects  well 
remember  what  a  time  they  used  to  have  in  getting 
a  good  hardwood  floor  down.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
a  long  hunt  to  find  the  kind  and  grade  of  lumber  want¬ 
ed ;  then,  even  if  machined  with  unusual  care  on  the 
best  molding  machine  to  be  found,  it  was  far  from  uni¬ 
form,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  fact  that  the  harder 
woods  in  passing  through  caused  the  machinery  to  give 
in  some  way,  so  that  if  one  cut  off  an  end  of  a  given 
piece  that  appeared  all  right,  it  was  a  chance  if  it 
matched  well  in  the  other  end  of  the  same  piece.  But 
after  all  this,  when  a  workman  undertook  to  complete 
the  dressing  process  begun  by  the  machine,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  troubles  had  just  begun, — the  cost  of  laying 
and  dressing  smooth  by  hand  would  perhaps  nearly 
double  the  cost  of  the  flooring  delivered  at  the  build¬ 
ing.  So,  therefore,  when  the  maple  flooring,  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  and  well  finished  by  special  machinery,  was 
placed  on  the  market  it  made  its  way  very  rapidly.  It 
was  true,  squared  at  the  ends  and  so  well  dressed  that 
no  plane  need  be  used  after  laying,  a  touch  with  the 


cabinet  scraper  here  and  there  being  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired.  This  improved  way  of  placing  the  goods  on 
the  market  originated  in  the  west,  and  the  growth  of 
the  industry  is  shown  in  another  column. 

Well-made  hardwood  flooring  was  at  first  to  be 
found  in  maple  only,  but  now  several  kinds  of  hard¬ 
wood  are  in  use.  Oak,  which  is  very  desirable  for  house 
floors,  was  sometime  in  finding  its  way  into  the  market 
in  this  form,  if  we  remember,  but  now  oak  is  to  be  had 
with  the  rest,  and  much  birch  is  used,  while  beech  is 
finding  its  way  into  stocks  to  some  extent.  Statistics 
as  to  output  of  “maple  flooring”  probably  cover  all 
these  varieties,  and  all  thicknesses.  Originally  most  of 
the  output  was  “]/%”  stuff,  but  now  quite  a  bit  of  “¥$” 
is  sold  for  laying  over  old  house  floors,  and  although 
this  is  tongued  and  grooved,  those  who  lay  it  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  not  weakened  thereby  so  as  to  give  them 
trouble  in  putting  it  down.  However,  “))”  flooring  is 
making  its  way  into  the  market,  and  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  if  skillfully  tongued  and  grooved  this  thick¬ 
ness  should  prove  very  desirable  for  house  work,  for 
while  it  would  have  little  durability  in  soft  or  loose¬ 
grained  woods,  one  would  chance  it  to  wear  many 
years  in  maple.  Some  90  per  cent  of  all  flooring  sold 
in  the  Northwest  is  “2)4”  face,  while  Eastern  states, 
Ohio,  and  the  export  trade,  use  most  of  the  “3)4”  face. 
One  large  concern  makes  “i)4”  face  from  strips  that 
will  not  make  “2)4,”  and  sells  it  at  about  the  same  as 
the  “2)4,”  but  a  demand  for  the  narrower  in  large 
quantities  would  raise  the  cost  to  something  like  $5.00 
per  M.  above  the  cost  of  “2)4-” 

Maple  appears  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  real 
wearing  qualities.  It  is  averse  to  dampness,  and  there 
are  places  where  white  oak  would  stand  much  longer. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  relative  durability  of  the  maple 
and  birch  in  damp  places  and  beech  is  too  little  known 
to  say  how  it  would  behave  in  damp  situations.  Oak 
stains  easily,  but  the  experienced  housewife  has  most 
likely  learned  that  she  can  have  the  stains  removed 
from  oak  more  easily  than  from  the  others.  Owing 
also  to  its  more  open  grain,  marks  and  scratches  show 
less  in  its  surface  than  in  the  smoother  and  closer 
grained  woods,  while  its  color  is  a  great  advantage  to 
its  appearance  in  house  floors.  We  would  guess  that 
beech  trees  would  furnish  flooring  of  more  uniform 
color  when  laid  and  finished  than  either  maple  or 
birch. 

JC“  j  v 

When  the  Anglo-Saxon  takes  up  his  abode  in  the 
Antipodes  he  seems  to  cut  loose  from  old  traditions 
concerning  government,  and  not  only  does  he  do  a  lot 
of  thinking,  but  if  his  thinking  leads  him  to  conclusions 
which  appear  quite  radical  to  the  relatives  he  left  be¬ 
hind  him,  he  puts  his  new  conclusions  to  the  test  just 
the  same.  This  department  has  commented  upon  the 
action  of  one  Australian  city, — the  same,  by  the  way, 
that  introduced  the  now  world-famous  secret  ballot — 
requiring  that  all  public  school  buildings  should  be 
models  of  good  architecture.  In  New  Zealand,  where 
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governmental  experiments  seem  to  be  more  rife  than 
anywhere  else,  they  are  testing,  to  some  extent,  the 
system  of  raising  revenues  from  taxing  land  values 
without  reference  to  their  improvements  or  the  revenue 
derived  from  them— about  the  same  system  that  has 
been  advocated  on  this  side  of  the  world  under  the 
name  of  the  single  tax,  and  everywhere  strenuously 
preached  by  the  disciples  of  the  late  Henry  George. 
New  Zealanders  have  gone  about  testing  this  method 
in  a  very  sensible  way,  and  have  left  their  bridges  in 
good  condition  in  case  it  does  not  work  to  their  satis¬ 
faction.  A  city,  or  smaller  community,  may  elect  to 
make  a  trial  of  this  way  of  providing  revenue,  and  if, 
after  three  years  they  are  dissatisfied,  they  may  return 
to  their  old  ways.  Accounts  do  not  tell  whether  or  not 
during  this  time  they  continue  to  derive  revenue  from 
excise,  from  licenses,  from  public  service  corporations, 
etc.,  but  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  there  are  few  or 
none  at  all  of  the  latter,  the  state  or  municipality  ren¬ 
dering  the  services  so  commonly  with  us  turned  over 
to  corporations.  Of  the  communities  which  have,  on 
petition  of  a  lawful  percentage  of  the  voters,  passed 
upon  this  question  by  ballot,  it  seems  that  a  very  large 
majority  have  decided  to  give  it  a  trial,  the  city  of 
Wellington  being  among  the  number,  but  the  only  city 
thus  far  to  make  trial  of  the  method.  Country  com¬ 
munities  seem  to  take  more  kindly  to  the  system  than 
cities,  and  thus  far  are  reported  as  liking  it,  as  it  ap 
pears  to  discourage  the  holding  of  unimproved  land  by 
speculators.  In  Wellington,  however,  the  fear  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  system  will  lead  to  over-crowding, 
“because,  when  the  land  bears  the  whole  of  the  tax 
burden,  but  few  can  afford  space  for  ornamental  gar¬ 
dens.”  The  quotation  being  taken  from  a  consular 
report. 

Overcrowding  is  a  term  used  somewhat  carelessly  in 
our  time.  Writers  on  social  topics  are  fond  of  quoting 
figures  of  population  per  acre,  here  and  there,  as  if 
that  were  the  end  of  the  subject.  In  fact,  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  building  and  sanitation  have  it  about 
them  to  make  the  item  of  population  per  acre  one  of  the 
least  significant.  Overcrowding  is  mainly  a  question 
of  eood  or  bad  air,  and  by  this  standard  it  is  not  un- 
usual  to  find  that  of  a  small  family  living  on  a  large 
farm,  the  women  at  their  housework  all  the  time  and 
the  men,  when  not  out  in  the  fields,  are  overcrowded. 
The  house  is  more  or  less  surrounded  with  foul  stables, 
farm-yards,  sink-holes  for  drainage,  and  other  things 
that  render  the  air  of  the  whole  vicinity  bad,  except, 
possibly,  when  relieved  by  frosts.  The  air  of  such  farm 
houses  is  vastly  more  unwholesome  than  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  factory  or  a  sky-scraper,  whose  numberless 
tenants  would  show  a  population  per  acre  never  dream¬ 
ed  of  a  few  years  since.  So  insignificant  an  invention 
as  the  window  screen  may  be  said  to  upset  all  figures 
on  overcrowding.  But  a  few  decades  have  passed  since 
there  was  no  sleep  to  be  had  in  fly  and  mosquito  in¬ 
fested  parts  without  closing  windows,  which  done,  one 
sleeper  soon  overcrowded  a  large  room.  Then  the  in¬ 
valid  or  restless  child,  if  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no 


watchful  nurse  to  brush  away  insect  pests,  must  sleep 
in  an  enervating  atmosphere  or  have  no  sleep.  Now¬ 
adays  city  people,  as  a  whole,  probably  suffer  more 
from  overcrowding  in  going  to  their  work  and  home 
again,  packed  in  closed  street  cars,  than  they  do  either 
at  home  or  at  work. 

No  one  will  deny  that  building  regulations,  so  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  met  in  European  cities,  limiting  heights 
of  buildings  and  the  proportion  of  city  lots  that  may  be 
covered  by  them,  are  most  salutary,  and  every  one 
wishing  well  for  American  communities  would  like  to 
have  such  rules,  with  reasonable  modifications,  in  force 
here.  Yet  a  city  with  rigid  limitations  as  to  height  and 
area  of  buildings  is  hopelessly  overcrowded  if  not  kept 
clean,  while  another  city  with  twice  the  population  per 
acre,  but  with  well-planned  and  well-kept  buildings 
and  surroundings,  need  not  suffer  half  so  much  from 
overcrowding.  Comparative  vital  and  health  statistics 
relating  only  to  the  fairly  well-to-do  middle  class — to 
people  who  are  busy  and  fairly  remunerated  for  their 
activity — some  living  in  the  country  and  others  in  well- 
kept  modern  towns,  are  not  attainable,  but  if  one  will 
take  the  pains  to  make  such  a  comparison,  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  a  sufficient  number  to  make  the  inquiry  of  value, 
odds  may  be  offered  that  the  result  would  favor  the 
people  of  the  cities. 

Or,  suppose  a  section  of  a  city  peopled  with  this 
class,  each  family  with  a  separate  house  and  lot.  Then 
suppose  another  section  in  which  the  same  number  of 
families  are  housed  in  two-story  double  “flats’  of  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  accommodations.  The  single  houses 
might  be  of  wood  and  the  money  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired  in  their  building  and  in  the  extra  cost  of  street 
improvements,  to  say  nothing  of  land,  might  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  building  the  “flats”  of  brick,  with  brick  par¬ 
titions,  with  tiled  roofs  so  strong  and  so  sound  that  the 
dwellers  of  the  second  stories  might  romp  and  build 
their  roof-gardens  thereon,  where  the  graceful  parapet 
and  even  the  pergola  might  be  indulged.  Allow  this 
section  far  more  in  the  way  of  parks  and  playgrounds, 
and  yet  there  would  be  twice  as  many  to  the  acre. 
With  the  knowledge  and  skill  at  the  disposal  of  mod¬ 
ern  architecture,  does  any  one  think  that  this  latter 
group  need  suffer  more  from  the  evils  of  overcrowd¬ 
ing?  Expend  like  sums  on  the  housing  of  a  family  in 
each  section,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  latter 
section  might  be  so  housed  as  to  be  immune  from  fire 
losses.  A  community  so  housed  would  be  at  a  great 
advantage  in  going  to  and  from  town,  in  all  the  items 
of  cost  of  maintaining  house  and  street  improvements. 
There  is  no  telling  but  the  substitution  of  a  system  of 
taxation  that  would  discourage  land  speculation  might 
lead  to  a  system  of  housing  urban  populations  that 
would  tax  brains  for  something  greatly  in  advance  of 
present  custom. 


A  simple  and  rapid  plan  for  estimating  the  cost  of 
any  building  is  by  comparison.  If  carefully  done,  it 
will  give  figures  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent. 
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DISCOURSES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  VI. 

By  Geo.  Emil  Bertrand. 

I.  DORIC. 

The  Doric  order  is  to  architecture  what  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  to  poetry.  The  Greeks  especially  loved 
this  style  and  notwithstanding  the  fact,  now  well  estab¬ 
lished,  that  the  Doric  style  had  its  origin  in  Egypt, 
they  refined  it  and  cultivated  it  so  that  it  became,  in  the 
time  of  Pericles,  their  noblest  expression  in  construc¬ 
tional  form. 

There  is  this  most  important  thing  to  be  said  of  the 
Doric  order:  It  is  the  most  simple,  logical  and  satis¬ 
fying  constructionality  of  all  styles.  In  this  respect 
it  is  like  all  that  is  greatest  in  any  art,  whether  poetry, 
sculpture,  music  or  painting.  There  is  something  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  Doric  style  in  the  orations  of  Webster. 
There  is  that  in  them  which  immediately  inspires  ad¬ 
miration  and  confidence  from  their  very  force  and  di¬ 
rectness  and  makes  reasoning  unnecessary. 

If  a  style  in  architecture  could  be  said  to  have  gen¬ 
der,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Doric  is  essentially  mas¬ 
culine,  in  the  sense  of  possessing  that  symmetrical 
angularity  and  virility  which  are  essential  attributes  of 
the  physically  powerful  man. 

The  simple  fundamental  principle  of  construction, 
that  of  vertical  supports  with  their  superimposed  hori¬ 
zontal  load,  was  the  one  in  common  use  among  the 
Greeks.  The  more  complicated  and  involved  construc¬ 
tion  of  arches,  trusses,  resisting  buttresses,  etc.,  were 
very  sparingly  used  among  the  people  of  the  antique 
civilization,  and  it  was  the  character  of  the  ornamental 
treatment  of  this  simple  principle  which  gave  it  its 
individuality  or  peculiarity  of  expression  which  is 
designated  as  a  style. 

The  mere  placing  of  stones  or  bricks  one  upon  the 
other  does  not  necessarily  produce  a  work  of  art.  Pri¬ 
marily  there  must  be  a  true  relation  between  pressure 
and  resistance  not  only  in  fact  but  in  appearance,  so 
that  the  sense  of  physical  equilibrium  may  be  satisfied 
without  an  effort  of  reasoning;  that  is  to  say  the  col¬ 
umn  must  be  in  true  relation  with  its  entablature  and 
vice  versa.  In  other  words,  an  architectural  composi¬ 
tion  must  appeal  to  the  universal  sense  of  cause  and 
effect. 

Thus  far  the  composition  will  appeal  to  the  instinct 
for  physical  symmetry  of  all  reasoning  minds,  whether 
cultivated  in  the  more  delicate  subtleties  of  the  art  or 
not.  This  requisite  may  not  make  it  in  the  highest 
sense  a  work  of  art,  but  there  can  be  no  truly  great 
work  of  art  without  it. 

II  THE  NEW  MAN. 

It  is  the  absolutely  necessary  basis  to  which  are 
added  the  infinite  variations  of  ornament  and  refining 
accessories  that  intellectualize  the  physical  expression ; 
the  rhythm  and  measure  that  idealize  the  prose  of  con¬ 
structional  form.  Whether  it  is  the  serene  majesty  of 
the  Doric  of  the  Parthenon  or  the  sumptuous  patrician 
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elegance  of  the  Roman  Corinthian,  and  while  a  com¬ 
position  fulfilling  this  requirement,  although  devoid  of 
ornamentation,  might  be  a  work  of  art,  yet  a  com¬ 
position  lacking  in  this  element  and  still  clothed  in  the 
most  beautiful  and  appropriate  embellishment  would 
surely  fall  short  of  being  a  work  of  art  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term. 

In  future  times,  when  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  America  is  written,  it  will  be  recorded  as  a 
period  of  great  material  progress,  of  prolific  invention 
and  discovery  in  the  domain  of  the  sciences ;  an  age  in 
which  the  physical  condition  of  mankind  was  greatly 
ameliorated  by  innumerable  labor-saving  appliances 
unthought  of  by  the  ancients,  and  in  which  the  persist¬ 
ent  general  tendency  in  man  to  moral  and  physical 
erectness  received  a  marked  impulse.  But  it  may  well 
be  doubted  if  as  much  will  be  said  in  regard  to  its  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  fine  arts.  It  certainly  never  will  be  written 
that  the  true  artistic  sentiment  was  the  common  pabu¬ 
lum  of  the  masses.  But  the  reason  seems  very  simple, 
when  it  is  considered  that  for  a  hundred  years  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  engaged  in  a  great  commercial  rush,  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  development  of  the  immense  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country. 

Merchants,  business  men  and  professional  men  have 
worked  early  and  late  with  the  rapidity  and  precision 
of  machines,  and  the  tremendous  pressure  of  haste  has 
become  a  national  habit,  giving  comparatively  little 
time,  if  any,  to  the  consideration  of  harmony  and 
beauty  in  the  accessories  and  environments  of  every¬ 
day  life,  which,  if  they  were  thought  of  at  all,  were 
looked  upon  as  superfluous  ornamentation,  or  at  least 
unnecessary  to  the  main  object  in  view. 

Not  that  Americans  are  less  susceptible  to  the  ar¬ 
tistic  sentiment  than  other  people  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
future  will  show  that  they  are  far  more  so,  but  they 
have  been  too  busy  getting  rich  to  allow  its  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  most  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  American  people  is  common  sense, 
and  no  better  definition  could  be  given  of  great  art,  art 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  ages,  than  to  say  that  it  is 
common  sense  idealized. 

Americans  during  the  present  century  have  been  no 
idealists.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  greatest  art — greatest  because  it  idealizes  and 
beautifies  that  most  common  necessity  of  man,  his  shel¬ 
ter,  and  from  making  necessity  beautiful,  in  the  end 
makes  beauty  a  necessity — namely,  architecture,  has 
languished,  at  least  since  the  colonial  period.  From 
that  time  to  the  year  of  the  centennial,  the  architecture 
of  America  was  uninteresting  and  meaningless,  and 
practically  without  intelligent  motive.  But  from  the 
Columbian  exposition  dates  the  great  forward  move¬ 
ment  which  may  well  be  termed  the  rennaissance  in 
America. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  the  partial  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ugly  in  architecture,  is  disappearing 
the  bizarre  in  costume  and  the  discarding  of  that  which 
impedes  healthy  exercise,  which  means  strong  and 
active  bodies,  which  means  strong  and  active  brains, 


and  that,  with  proper  cultivation,  means  healthy  and 
logical  ideals  in  art. 

Of  recent  years  the  American  has  commenced  to 
breathe  again,  and  in  the  open  air.  He  is  sailing, 
swimming,  running,  leaping  and  boxing,  like  his  an¬ 
cient  prototype  of  Salamis  and  Marathon.  He  is  shak¬ 
ing  the  thick  atmosphere  of  the  counting-room,  when 
possible,  and  regaining  his  normal  virility  of  body  and 
mind  under  the  sun  and  sky.  Simultaneously,  as  his 
vision  is  becoming  clarified,  he  is  becoming  wearied  of 
the  tiresome  monstrosities  of  boom  architecture.  He 
is  learning  to  realize  that  a  classical  column  and  en¬ 
tablature  is  a  bold  and  strong'  and  beautiful  thing,  in 
the  same  way  that  he  feels  that  the  symmetrically  de¬ 
veloped  man  is  a  strong  and  beautiful  thing.  Power 
and  beauty,  strength  and  grace,  the  marriage  with  true 
and  reciprocal  equality  of  the  physical  and  intellectual. 
The  shade  of  a  delicately  wrought  classical  portico  is 
more  refreshing  to  him  than  that  of  the  old-time  porch, 
with  its  profusion  of  ugly  jig-sawed  brackets.  What 
delicacy  in  the  subordinated  ornament,  always  enhanc¬ 
ing  and  emphasizing  the  sentiment  of  strength.  What 
dignified  repose  and  decorous  elegance  and  unques¬ 
tioned  propriety ;  and  above  all  the  poetry  of  form, 
which,  in  the  severer  style — namely,  the  Doric — as 
exemplified  in  the  ancient  temples  of  Greece,  becomes 
epic  in  its  grand  simplicity. 


OLD  FORT  SNELLING  TO  BE  RESTORED. 

When  the  army  goes  about  “restoring,”  it  comes 
pretty  near  to  beating  swords  into  plow-shares.  The 
following  press  account  of  things  to  be  hoped  for  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  will 
bring  cheer  to  thousands  of  civilians  at  any  rate,  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  it  gives  no  promise  of  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  old  round  fort  at  the  angle  of  the  bluff 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  valleys.  This  was  re¬ 
moved  some  twenty-five  years  ago  by  some  command¬ 
ing  officer,  with  whose  view  from  his  quarters  farther 
back,  it  interfered,  and  was  a  piece  of  vandalism  that 
did  more  to  destroy  the  picture  than  all  the  other  neg¬ 
lect  and  destruction  have  accomplished  : 

“The  old  barracks,  or  ‘lower  post,’  at  Fort  Snelling 
will  be  restored  during  the  coming  year  in  accordance 
with  plans  now  in  course  of  preparation  at  department 
headquarters,  St.  Paul. 

The  fortifications  built  about  1820  upon  the  top  of 
the  bluff  overlooking  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Minnesota  rivers  were  laid  out  in  diamond  shape, 
a  tower  being  erected  at  each  point  of  the  diamond 
and  the  four  towers  being  connected  by  walls.  The 
one-story  stone  barracks  were  built  along  the  inside  of 
these  walls.  Two  of  the  towers  are  still  standing.  One 
is  on  the  side  toward  the  Minnesota  river  and  the  other 
is  the  “old  tower,”  or  round  tower,  familiar  to  all  visi¬ 
tors. 

These  towers  will  be  preserved.  The  round  tower 
will  be  provided  with  skylights,  steam  pipes,  electric 
light  and  other  conveniences  overlooked  in  1820,  and 
will  be  used  as  an  adjutant’s  office.  The  walls  con¬ 
necting  the  four  original  towers  will  probably  be  re¬ 
built.  The  barracks  buildings  will  not  be  repaired  to 
resemble  their  original  pattern,  but  will  be  made  over 
in  imitation  of  the  old  Spanish  missions  of  California. 
A  second  story  will  be  added.  It  will  project  over  the 
first  story  towards  the  courtyard  and  will  be  supported 
by  a  colonnade.  The  walls  of  the  building  will  be 
coated  with  stucco  tinted  yellow.  The  roof  will  be  of 
red  tiling.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE  COMPETITIONS. 


General  Circular  of  Information. 

Eighteenth  annual  exhibition,  1903,  The  Architec¬ 
tural  League  of  New  York,  building  of  the  American 
Fine  Arts  Society,  21 3  West  Fifty-seventh  street.  New 
York  City. 

Last  day  for  reception  of  exhibits — Thursday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  5th,  6  p.  m. 

Press  View — Friday,  February  13th,  9  a.  m.  to  4 
p.  m. 

Annual  Dinner — Friday,  February  13th,  7  p.  m. 

League  Reception — Saturday,  February  14th,  8  p.  m. 

Public  Exhibition — From  Sunday,  February  15th  to 
Saturday,  March  7th,  inclusive.  Hours,  10  a.  m.  to  6  p. 
m.,  8  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m. ;  Sundays,  12  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Public  Lectures — Wednesdays,  February  18th,  25th 
and  March  4th. 

Pay  Days — All  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays;  admission, 
25c.  All  other  days  free. 

Exhibits  Discharged — Monday,  March  9th. 

Competitions  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  league. 

Season  of  1902-1903  are: 

The  1 6th  Annual  Competition  for  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals — A  small  Country  Church. 

The  Henry  O.  Avery  prize  of  Fifty  dollars  ($50.00) 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  design  for  a  model  of  Sun 
Dial  for  a  country  garden  on  a  base  of  three  strips. 

The  President’s  Prize  (open  to  members  of  the 
League  only) — A  brass  medal  for  the  best  design  for  a 
Mural  Painting  representing  Music. 

Fuller  information  of  the  terms  of  these  competitions 
may  be  obtained  from  the  officers  of  the  League,  or  at 
the  office  of  this  journal. 


FUTURE  FUEL  PRICES. 


People  who  build  will  find  little  in  the  great  coal 
strike  investigation  to  date  to  induce  them  to  relax 
their  efforts  to  build  warmly.  It  was  told  at  first  how 
this  was  to  teach  the  belligerent  interests  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  also  an  interested  party,  but  thus  far  we  have 
seen  only  the  hardships  put  upon  labor  shown  by  one 
side,  while  the  other  side  show  the  hardships  that 
organized  labor  brings  upon  other  labor  that  doesn’t 
refrain  from  labor  at  such  and  such  times.  Efforts  to 
show  the  monopolistic  and  illegal  character  of  the 
operating  corporations  were  ruled  out  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  as  promptly  as  the  United  States  senate  ruled  out 
a  resolution  requiring  the  attorney  general  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  congress  evidence  of  the  same  character  that  he  is 
known  to  have  had  in  his  possession  for  months,  while 
he  was  assuming  the  new  role  of  builder  of  bills  for 
congress  to  ratify.  Whether  the  public  ever  learns  to 
whom  the  coal  standing  in  cars  on  railway  sidings  be¬ 
longs  or  not,  it  will  doubtless  learn  that  if  the  labor 
monopoly  gets  anything  out  of  the  operator’s  monop¬ 
oly  in  the  end,  the  rise  in  wages  will  be  paid  for  sev¬ 
eral  times  over  by  the  consumer.  With  such  truly  good 
men  as  Mr.  Baer  to  indicate  to  the  operators  the  wishes 
of  his  Providence,  not  even  college  endowments  will 
be  needed  to  suggest  the  raising  of  prices. 


The  Doctor  Unearths  an  Archaeologist. 


Pecksniff  Nearly  Makes  a  Disclosure. 


The  Doctor  is  one  of  those  fellows  that  is  always 
rubbing  up  against  something  that  is  worth  while,  so 
when  we  were  up  to  the  Library  the  other  day  and  he 
took  me  into  one  of  the  book  rooms  of  the  Athenaem 
and  asked  the  attendant  for  a  couple  of  old  volumes, 
I  was  eager  to  see  what  he  had  dug  up.  They  proved 
to  be  some  sumptuous  old  folios  issued  with  the  idea 
of  informing  the  select  reader  on  the  glories  of  the 
Roman  remains  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec.  They  were 
profusely  illustrated  with  copper  or  steel  plate  engrav¬ 
ings,  but  it  took  no  time  at  all  to  see  how  different  our 
way  is  from  that  of  a  century  or  even  half  a  century 
ago.  I  stepped  out  and  brought  the  numbers  of  the 
Western  Architect  with  Mr.  Doolittle’s  articles  and  the 
Doctor  and  I  had  a  good  time  checking  up  on  his  an¬ 
cient  archaeologist.  The  comparison  very  soon  led  us 
to  restoring  his  method  of  work,  as  he  had  under¬ 
taken  to  restore  the  remains  of  th  eglorious  past;  and 
odds  may  be  offered  that  we  came  nearer  to  it  than  did 
the  author  to  showing  what  he  undertook  to  show. 
All  that  he  appeared  to  have  done  that  would  pass 
nowadays  for  the  real  thing  was  to  give  the  ground 
plans  with  their  measurements,  which  he  did  with  tol¬ 
erable  accuracy.  Then  he  doubtless  made  a  few  more 
notes  and  went  complacently  back  to  London  with 
them,  where  he  put  his  draughtsmen  and  engravers  at 
work,  not  forgetting  to  tell  them  that  the  “order”  was 
Corinthian.  The  delightful  freedom  pervading  the  re¬ 
sult  is  only  excelled  by  its  stupidity.  It  is.  made  clear 
that  in  London  in  those  days,  Corinthian  was  Corin¬ 
thian.  It  was  not  indebted  to  the  Corinthian  of 
Greece  or  of  Rome,  or  even  that  of  Inigo  Jones  for  any¬ 
thing  in  particular.  It  was  Cockney-Copperplate- 
Corinthian  of  the  times,  and  what  more  could  you  ask. 

When  they  came  to  preparing  the  plate  showing  the 
inside  of  the  wall  of  the  smaller  temple,  at  Baalbec, 
that  where  two  stories  of  canopied  flat  niches  are  so 
beautifully  worked  in  between  the  fluted  half-columns, 
they  omitted  the  columns  altogether;  and  having  the 
idea  that  the  upper  triangular  pediments  forming  the 
canopies  of  this  row  of  niches  were  not  in  the  best 
taste,  proceeded  blandly  to  show  segmental  and  trian¬ 
gular  canopies  alternating,  as  honest  London  renais¬ 
sance  had  taught  should  be  done  in  such  cases.  When 
it  came  to  this  plate,  the  Doctor  said,  “Well,  morality 
owes  a  whole  lot  to  the  camera  nowadays,  doesn't 
she  ?” 

When  I  began  telling  this  to  my  cousin,  young  West- 
lock, — he  is  a  pretty  good  fellow,  and  had  until  the 
first  of  the  year  about  the  same  position  with  Peck¬ 
sniff  that  my  father  held  with  Mr.  Boz’s  ditto — he  lis¬ 
tened  only  a  little  before  he  invited  me  to  cut  it  while 
he  told  me  something  of  real  interest.  “There’s  a 
place  in  St.  Paul,”  said  he,  “that  treats  a  fellow  about 
right,  and  the  other  evening  I  was  in  there  taking  a  lit¬ 
tle  lunch,  when  who  shonld  come  in  but  Pecksniff.  See- 
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ing  me  and  a  claret  bottle,  he  came  and  sat  down  cor- 
dially  by  my  table.  I  asked  him  what  I  could  order 
for  him,  and  he  said,  ‘Nothing,  my  dear  Westlock.  I 
dined  too  recently ;  nothing  they  have  can  tempt  me ; 
but  my  dear  Westlock,  wouldn't  it  be  as  well  for  you  if 
you  were  to  order  another  glass’ — any  one  could  see 
that  he  had  been  about  a  good  deal,  trying  to  find  out 
what  they  had  in  St.  Paul  that  was  least  odious  to  him. 
His  throat  was  well  cleared,  and  there  being  some  de¬ 
lay  in  the  arrival  of  the  extra  glass,  he  entertained  me 
something  like  this:  ‘My  dear  Westlock,  this  is  a 
noble  profession  of  ours.  I  will  maintain  that  senti¬ 
ment  with  my  last  breath  !  A  noble  profession,  sir ! 
But,  my  dear  Westlock,  many  of  us  are  too  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  world  doesn  t  know  us 
as  it  should.  Success  is  a  thing  of  details,  sir,  or  may¬ 
be  a  thing  of  proportion,  as  that  new  book  would  tell 
us.  Now,  my  dear  W.,  take  the  question  of  inks. 
How  many  of  us  think  of  any  other  than  the  different 
kinds  of  india  ink.  Generations  of  architects  have 
thought  of  no  other  than  india  inks,  and  yet  we  live  in 
the  day  of  printer’s  inks;  and  what  right  have  they, 
above  other  men,  to  expect  success  except  through 
printer’s  inks.  There  is  that  beautiful  little  poem 
about  the  man  and  his  wife  and  the  architect,  and  the 
design  No.  637  that  he  sold  to  him.  I  didn't  see  all 
there  was  to  it  at  first,  but  if  the  architect  had  fonly 
published  the  Hints  for  the  Home,  how  many  more  of 
No.  637  he  could  sell.’ 

The  waiter  now  came  with  a  glass.  The  warm 
room  and  the  talk  seemed  to  have  affected  Pecksniff’s 
throat,  for  when  he  resumed  he  was  less  fluent.  ‘West- 
lock,’  said  he,  ‘I’ll  show  them  what  a  man  of  action  is. 
There  was  my  old  partner,  E.  George, — I  wanted  the 
firm  to  be  styled  E.  George  &  P.,  but  he  wouldn’t  con¬ 
sent, — he  left  some  good  hints  for  homes  in  the  office. 
I  will  have  them  worked  up  by  the  boys  and  numbered. 
Then  I'll  get  one  into  that  ladies’  paper  that  comes  so 
high.  What  do  they  call  it  Westlock?  Zer  Ladies’ 
Humer  Hum-er-wat-za-call-it,  Westlock?’ 

“I  left  him  with  his  head  on  the  table  and  his  mind 
made  up.  That  was  the  night  before  the  day  I  ad¬ 
vised  you  fellows  to  be  hunting  up  new  jobs. 

— Mr.  Pinch,  Jr. 


RETAINING  WALLS  MADE  TO  MOVE  ON. 

Subways  in  great  cities  furnish  the  engineers  in 
charge  with  plenty  of  food  for  thought,  and  that  now 
building  in  New  York  seems  to  be  no  exception.  The 
engineers,  on  their  part,  seem  so  far  from  being  called 
on  for  all  their  ideas,  that  they  now  and  then  experi¬ 
ment  where  one  would  think  the  necessity  does  not 
exist.  In  one  cdse  some  two  hundred  feet  of  the  tube 
had  been  finished,  so  far  as  constructing  the  retaining 
wall  and  floor,  when  it  was  decided  to  widen  this  sec¬ 
tion  to  accommodate  a  third  track.  Instead  of  tearing 
out  the  retaining  walls  and  rebuilding,  it  was  decided 
to  excavate  behind  them  and  move  each  retaining  wall 
five  and  one-half  feet  to  the  position  of  the  new  wall, 
and  this  was  done  without  apparent  injury  to  the  walls, 
and  at  a  marked  saving  in  cost. 


MODERN  MAPLE  FLOORING. 

Maple  flooring  as  manufactured  today  is  fast  win¬ 
ning  its  way  into  popularity  as  being  the  most  durable 
floor  manufactured,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  industry  in  the  last  few  years  has  increased  from  an 
infant  to  one  of  proportions.  In  1893  there  was  con¬ 
sumed  40,000,000  feet;  in  1902  it  increased  to  220,000,- 
000  feet,  an  increase  of  550  per  cent  in  nine  years.  This 
increase  has  been  made  upon  the  merits  of  maple,  not 
only  as  being  the  longest  lasting  wood  that  is  put  into 
flooring,  but  also  on  account  of  its  present  modern 
manufacture,  polished  and  end-matched  as  it  is,  which 
makes  a  flooring  that  has  no  competitor.  It  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  from  New  York  to  California  and  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  is  also  largely  ex¬ 
ported  to  England,  Ireland,  France,  Germany  and 
Canada. 

Maple  that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  flooring  is 
known  as  sugar  or  rock  maple,-  and  grows  in,  coith 
paratively,  a  very  limited  territory,  principally  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  the  northern  part 
of  Wisconsin.  While  it  would  seem  that,  with  the  in¬ 
dustry  growing  as  fast  as  the  maple  flooring  industry 
is  and  with  the  territory  in  which  maple  grows  so  limit¬ 
ed,  it  would  no  more  than  get  into  general  use  before  it 
could  not  be  had,  yet  there  is  enough  standing  maple 
in  the  limited  territory  mentioned  to  furnish  floors  upon 
the  1902  basis  for  at  least  twenty-five  years,  as  forests 
where  maple  is  found  are  almost  exclusively  maple, 
with  but  a  small  per  cent  of  other  woods. 

We  may  naturally  expect  a  greater  rate  of  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  future,  but  it  may  be  met  in  part  by  sup¬ 
plies  from  other  sources  and  in  part  by  other  woods. 


NEW  APARTMENT  HOTELS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  great  building  growth 
of  New  York  for  two  years  just  past  is  that  of  apart¬ 
ment  hotels  of  the  more  expensive  sort.  Suites  in  these 
usually  contain  two  rooms  and  bath,  and  are  leased  by 
the  year  unfurnished ;  but  larger  suites  are  to  be  had, 
while  now  and  then  a  single  room  and  bath  is  worked 
in  some  odd  space.  There  may  be  a  hotel  dining  room, 
but  preferably  meals  are  served  in  the  apartments.  In 
1900  plans  were  filed  in  the  Building  Department  for 
such  to  the  value  of  a  trifle  over  $2,000,000,  in  1901  the 
business  in  this  line  was  supposed  to  amount  to  $15.- 
000,000,  while  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1902  plans 
were  filed  for  44  of  these  structures,  estimated  to  cost 
over  $20,000,000.  The  Architectural  Record  estimates 
that  these  will  house  as  many  as  15,000  people  and  that 
after  making  all  possible  allowances  for  the  motives  of 
people  who  move  into  them,  it  indicates  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  home  life  in  the  better  sense  by  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  tenants.  “While  the  apartment  hotel  is 
the  consummate  flower  of  domestic  co-operation,  it  is 
also,  unfortunately,  the  consummate  flower  of  domes¬ 
tic  irresponsibility.  It  means  the  sacrifice  of  every¬ 
thing  implied  by  the  word  ‘home.’  ” 
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THE  WESTERN 

THE  ARCHITECT  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

By  Harby  W.  Jones,  Architect. 

There  is  no  profession  which  is  so  little  understood 
as  that  of  architecture.  Only  a  small  portion  of  prac¬ 
titioners  in  this  country  conceive  of  the  possible  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  functions  and  influence,  or  the  necessity 
for  the  acquirement  of  that  knowledge  which  is  so  es¬ 
sential  to  a  reasonably  intelligent  practice.  In  Europe, 
for  centuries,  it  has  been  impossible  for  men  except  of 
highest  learning  and  culture,  to  attain  any  success  in 
its  practice.  Students  in  the  offices  and  ateliers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  work  for  years  as  such,  first  paying  tuition  for 
what  experience  they  may  pick  up  and  for  any  sugges¬ 
tions  they  may  receive  from  their  patron,  and  after¬ 
ward  with  a  small  remuneration,  ever  regarding  their 
position  as  a  fortunate  one,  and  then  upon  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  one  of  these  government  schools,  they  are 
so  drilled  in  the  technical  branches,  that  on  entering 
upon  the  serious  practice  of  their  chosen  profession, 
they  are  well  qualified  to  do  so. 

America,  after  a  hundred  years  of  oft-times  very 
vigorous  experience  in  building  operations,  demands 
knowledge  and  skill  in  this  line  as  in  every  other,  and 
the  shrewd  man  of  affairs  is  awaking  to  the  fact  that 
he  must  have  the  best  of  architectural  service  in  what¬ 
ever  building  he  may  undertake.  Only  within  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  has  this  country  known  an  edu¬ 
cated  profession,  because  we  have  had  no  schools.  The 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  established  an 
architectural  department  at  its  inception,  combining 
the  fine  arts  as  taught  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
Paris  with  the  technical  features  of  the  English  and 
Russian  polytechnic  schools,  thus  uniting  the  esthetic 
and  constructional  elements.  The  Columbia  College 
erected  a  department  in  connection  with  its  School  of 
Mines,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  now  has  a 
very  creditable  department.  Cornell,  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  one  or  two  other  colleges  profess  to  give 
instruction  in  architecture,  but,  like  the  attempt  of  our 
own  State  University,  it  is  so  superficial  as  to  be  worse 
than  none  at  all,  for  its  influence  tends  to  belittle  the 
real  great  needs  of  education  in  this  line. 

I  am  often  asked  what  steps  a  young  man  should 
take  preparatory  to  becoming  an  architect.  In  the  first 
place  he  should  complete  a  good  high  school  course, 
paying  special  attention  to  general  mathematics  and 
geometry.  French  is  essential  and  the  sooner  and  the 
more  proficient  he  makes  himself  in  its  mastery,  the 
better  for  him.  Free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  may 
occupy  what  time  he  can  spare.  After  leaving  high 
school,  he  had  better  get  into  a  good  office,  even  if  as 
in  England  he  has  to  pay  for  the  privilege,  for  while 
lie  may  and  probably  will  think  he  knows  a  good  deal, 
he  really  knows  just  about  enough  to  make  a  nuisance 
of  himself  in  the  well-regulated  office  of  a  busy  archi¬ 
tect,  and  there  is  practically  nothing  he  can  do  of 
service  to  it  other  than  to  run  errands  and  keep  the 
rooms  dusted.  He  may  be  given  exercises  in  drawing 
and  the  use  of  instruments,  which,  by  the  way,  should 
not  be  of  the  best  at  first,  until  he  gets  over  the  idea 
that  they  may  be  used  for  making  holes  in  the  drawing 
boards.  After  some  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments, 
be  may  be  intrusted  with  making  office  copies  of  full 
size  detail  drawings,  then  of  tracing  drawings  for  the 
use  on  the  building,  great  care  being  taken  that  he  is 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  exactness  in  every  line 
and  figure.  In  this  sphere,  if  be  is  observing  and  takes 
note  of  the  meaning  of  each  line  which  he  traces  or 
copies,  he  may  soon  be  able  to  make  certain  drawings 
himself,  by  referring  to  others  of  like  nature,  and  so 
become  of  value  in  the  office. 


ARCHITECT. 

After  two  or  three  years  service  he  will  realize  how 
mudi  he  doesn’t  know  and  what  he  needs  to  know  and 
he  is  then  ripe  for  the  professional  school.  It  may  be 
well  for  hint  during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  in  the 
office,  to  take  up  free-hand  drawing  outside,  in  a  life 
class  if  possible,  also  conversational  French,  for  in  the 
best  schools  now,  composition  of  plan  and  design  is 
taught  by  Frenchmen,  graduates  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  who  are  liable  to  give  much  of  their  in¬ 
struction  and  criticism  in  French,  so  that  it  is  essential 
that  a  student  understand  something  of  that  language 
by  ear  as  well  as  to  read,  two  quite  different  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

After  bis  course  at  a  professional  school,  he  should 
again  enter  an  office  for  a  year  or  two  before  going  to 
Europe,  which  in  turn  is  a  needed  part  of  his  education. 
When  there,  authorities  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue,  but  the  man  by  this  time  has  decided 
tastes  and  preferences  for  styles  as  existing  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  he  can  go  where  he 
pleases,  making  measured  drawings  of  such  work  as 
is  good  and  thus  familiarizing  himself  with  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  detail,  a  subject  of  very  great  importance,  for 
often  a  building  may  be  very  well  planned  and  in  a 
mass;  well  composed,  but  spoiled  because  of  dispro¬ 
portion  in  cornice,  roof,  openings  and  other  parts. 

The  men  who  have  taken  time  for  such  training  in 
general  as  1  have  outlined,  have  in  the  past  decade 
come  to  constitute  a  ‘“new  school”  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  those  older  men  whose  early  training  was 
exclusively  in  the  shop  or  office  of  some  carpenter 
who  has  ambitiously  assumed  the  title  of  architect.  He 
who  rightly  assumes  this  name  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
1903,  must  be  a  man  who  knows — not  everything,  for 
it  wonld  seem  that  be  must  be  verily  a  God  who  is  an 
expert  in  all  branches  of  architecture — but  who  pos¬ 
sesses  fairly  good  abilities  as  a  man  of  affairs,  who 
shall  Successfully  plan  and  design  and  supervise  the 
erection  of  any  building  which  the  exigencies  of  a  new 
country  may  demand.  He  cannot  be  an  expert  civil 
engineer,  mechanical  engineer,  heating,  sanitary  or 
electrical  engineer,  nor  can  he  be  an  expert  artist  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  painter,  whose  daily  familiarity  with 
colors  and  pigments  makes  him  authority  as  no  one 
else  can  be,  neither  a  sculptor  skilled  in  the  use  of 
chisel  and  clay.  He  must  know  something  of  all  these 
arts  and  he  will  depend  upon  these  artists  to  assist  him, 
the  one  and  only  way  in  which  a  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sult  may  be  obtained. 

This  state  of  things,  it  is  true,  is  more  feasible  in  a 
metropolitan  city  where  he  may  have  large  practice 
and  under  which  conditions  he  can  regularly  retain  in 
his  employ  these  experts. 

No  architect,  unless  of  extremely  limited  practice, 
can  personally  undertake  to  supervise  bis  own  work. 
He  may  be  able  to  pay  an  occasional  or  even  daily  visit, 
but  such  must  be  of  so  short  duration,  the  amount  of 
poor  labor  or  material  used  may  be  enough  to  ruin  the 
structure.  He  should  keep  one  man  exclusively  for 
that  part  of  the  work,  who  shall  be  well  posted  upon 
the  plans  and  specifications  and  otherwise  qualified  for 
the  position.  When  such  service  as  outlined  comes 
to  be  that  expected  and  that  given,  and  not  till  then, 
will  the  sphere  of  the  architect  be  appreciated  and  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  necessary  factors  in  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  this  great  republic,  which  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  he  should  be. 

The  leading  members  of  the  profession  in  the  larger 
cities  are  many  of  them  in  this  category  now,  having 
their  chief  of  construction  and  various  engineers,  well 
known  sculptors,  make  plaster  models  of  the  ornament 
in  stone  and  wood,  and  other  artists  for  the  entire 
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scheme  of  interior  decoration.  Gas  fixtures,  furniture, 
and  sometimes  even  carpets  are  selected  by  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  frequently  designed  by  him  or  his  assistants, 
especially  for  the  place  where  they  are  to  go.  In  this 
way  at  the  hand  of  a  master  can  harmony  or  interior 
and  exterior  construction  and  decoration  be  acquired. 
Alas !  how  often  the  poor  architect,  finding  himself  rea¬ 
sonably  successful,  at  the  last  moment  discovers  his 
idol  worse  than  obliterated  by  some  outlandish  Japan¬ 
ese  or  other  heathen  design  of  its  interior  by  some  al¬ 
leged  decorator,  or  its  exterior  daubed  with  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  green-blue  paint,  where  cream  color  should 
have  been  used. 

In  domestic  architecture  the  charm  of  a  house  lies  in 
its  expression  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  character  and 
tastes  of  its  occupants,  and  the  architect  may  be  of 
service  in  adapting  these  conditions  one  to  another,  for 
no  doubt  many  have  experienced  that  indescribable 
sense  of  something  lacking  in  a  new  home,  not  know¬ 
ing  just  what  it  was.  The  architect,  like  a  physician, 
should,  after  continued  contact  with  his  client,  be  able 
to  diagnose  his  taste  and  wishes,  and  in  the  selection 
of  new  furnishings  suggest  that  which  will  supplement 
his  work  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  complement  to  the 
old  furniture  and  bric-a-brac  which  were  formerly  pos¬ 
sessed  in  the  old  home,  but  are  to  be  used  in  the  new. 

So  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  plan  and  general 
contour  are  entrusted  to  the  man  who  alone  is  supposed 
to  know  how  to  combine  the  two  at  all  effectively, 
and  who  strives  to  give  that  peculiar  feeling  of  sanc¬ 
tity  which  should  cause  even  a  child  to  tread  softly 
upon  entering  the  confines  of  God’s  house,  when,  lo  1 
and  behold !  the  omniscient  building  committee  select 
some  crazy-quilt  glass  windows  and  employ  some  sign 
painter  to  decorate  the  walls  until  the  final  result  is 
about  as  far  from  the  ideal  of  the  architect  as  the 
Witch  of  Endor  from  the  Venus  de  Milo. 

In  England,  there  is  a  class  of  the  more  artistically 
minded  or  romantic  architects,  mostly  young  men,  who 
believe  that  the  artistic  designers  of  buildings  should 
cut  themselves  adrift  from  the  common-place  men  of 
business,  making  a  distinction  between  the  architecture 
of  art  and  the  architecture  of  practice ;  but  it  is  an  as¬ 
sured  fact  that  the  man  of  affairs  thus  complained  of  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  architect  the  American  public 
generally  desire  to  have  at  their  command,  and  this 
class  of  romantic  brethren  here  will  soon  find  them¬ 
selves  playing  the  role  of  lieutenants  to  the  general-in¬ 
chief,  who,  if  he  prefers  to  rely  upon  such  qualified 
assistant,  nobody  cares.  The  foremost  of  all  con¬ 
siderations  with  the  typical  American  is  that  the  build¬ 
ing  transaction,  as  a  whole  matter  of  business,  shall  be 
conducted  in  a  proper  way  commercially,  that  is,  with 
all  the  satisfaction  attaching  to  a  good  plan,  economy 
of  outlay,  substantial  building  and  smooth  sailing  with 
the  addition  as  regards  the  graces  of  appearances  of 
just  such  an  amount  of  elegance  as  shall  be  unostenta¬ 
tious  and,  indeed,  a  little  reticent,  and  thus  creditable 
to  the  good  taste  of  the  owner,  the  architect,  and  the 
public.  In  a  word,  business  is  to  be  business  through¬ 
out  and  the  artistic  dressing,  like  all  other  kinds  of 
dressing,  must  be  kept  within  bounds. 

I  trust  that  in  what  I  have  said  the  implication  has 
been  plain  that  the  architect  and  engineer  should  be 
not  only  allied,  but  dependent  one  upon  the  other,  for 
it  is  true  that  the  architect  with  the  multiplicity  of 
branches  to  his  art  cannot,  unless  as  a  specialist,  be 
entirely  qualified  to  serve  as  an  engineer.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  engineer  may  more  often  avail  himself  of 
the  esthetic  services  of  the  architect  in  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  structural  parts  of  his  productions,  both  in 


general  and  in  detail,  and  so  these  two  complementary 
branches  of  the  arts  be  more  beneficial  and  helpful  to 
each  other? 

In  this  century  of  invention  anti  progress,  when  each 
day  reveals  the  discovery  of  some  new  material  or  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  but  those 
who  are  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  mechanical  art  to 
be  even  in  touch  with  the  latest  developments  along 
their  especial  lines,  and  familiar  with  the  continually 
changing  best  methods  to  be  employed.  I  take  it  the 
engineer  finds  this  very  difficult,  no  matter  how  indus¬ 
triously  he  keeps  his  eyes  open  and  however  alert  he 
may  be  in  discovering  and  becoming  acquainted  in  de¬ 
tail  with  the  improvements  which  unceasingly  call  for 
his  attention  and  investigation.  So  the  architect,  being- 
farther  removed  from  the  action,  is  much  less  able  to 
discern  and  avail  himself  of  these  best  and  most  im¬ 
proved  processes  which  he  most  needs  to  employ  in 
his  endeavor  to  unite  economy  ami  strength  of  material 
and  so  should  ever  keep  in  touch  with  his  most  valued 
ally,  the  engineer. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  multitudinous  are  the  exam¬ 
ples  around  us  of  the  engineer’s  work,  where  general 
contour  and  outline  in  both  mass  and  detail  are  disre¬ 
garded  in  examples  which  might  easily  be  made  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  eye  and  at  little  or  no  additional  ex¬ 
pense,  were  the  architect  consulted  and  his  sugges¬ 
tions  sought.  There  are  few  structures  built  which  will 
not  yield  certain  general  lines  of  beauty  if  rightly  han¬ 
dled  and  as  the  adage,  “A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for¬ 
ever,”  is  generally  admitted,  why  is  it  not  worth  the 
while  to  endeavor  to  make  all  our  efforts  yield  fruitage 
in  this  direction  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  greater  credit 
to  ourselves? 

We  doubtless  are  a  unit  in  seeking  the  highest  per¬ 
fection  in  our  lines.  Let  us  look  for  that  aid  and  sym¬ 
pathy  from  each  other  that  may  yield  the  best  results 
in  our  chosen  life  work. 


HIGH-GRADE  FIRE  CLAY  FOUND. 

The  highest  grade  of  refractory  fire-clay  ever  re¬ 
ported  officially  in  this  or  foreign  countries,  as  shown 
by  the  clay  bulletins  published  by  the  government,  has 
been  recently  found  in  sight  of  Smithland,  Ivy.,  in  a 
stratum  four  to  eight  and  ten  feet  thick.  About  10,000 
pounds  have  been  shipped  to  different  clay  workers, 
and  every  thorough  test  so  far  has  shown  the  analysis 
to  be  correct. 

Analysis  shows  the  Smithland  clay  nearly  twice  as 
high  in  silica  as  the  noted  German  glass  pot  clay, 
which  is  used  so  generally  because  it  is  not  known 
that  we  have  better  at  home.  1  he  clay  is  clearest  of 
hurtful  ingredients,  too,  none  except  .41  of  1  per  cent 
ferro-oxide,  and  almost  anhydrous,  because  it  carries 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  moisture. 

A  Mr.  Moody  has  interested  some  practical  clay 
workers,  who  will  join  him  in  erecting  a  large  plant 
probably  at  Paducah  to  manufacture  high  grade  goods, 
such  as  crucibles,  tank  blocks,  fire  brick,  etc. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  TIMBER  SUPPLY  OF  THE 

FUTURE. 


Much  New  England  land  proving  too  poor  for  agri¬ 
culture  has,  as  every  one  knows,  been  gradually  aban¬ 
doned  and  quite  a  respectable  new  growth  of  forest 
has  again  asserted  itself.  This  is  now  threatened, 
along  with  the  primeval  growth  of  such  hilly  parts  as 
could  not  profitably  be  reached  by  old-time  logging 
operations.  These  formerly  depended  for  their  suc¬ 
cess  up  the  “mill  by  a  dam  site,”  but  now  the  portable 
steam  saw  mill  is  prowling  about,  seeking  what  it  may 
devour. 

The  “lumber-jacks”  may  be  Canadian,  Slav,  Hun¬ 
garian,  or  even  Italian.  Pine,  hemlock  and  chestnut 
seem  most  prominent  among  the  varieties  cut. 

The  following  from  the  Boston  Globe  is  probably 
a  pretty  fair  statement  of  the  general  timber  supply 
of  the  country: 

“The  most  heavily-timbered  state  now  is  Oregon, 
next  comes  California,  then  Washington.  They  are 
each  far  ahead  of  any  other  state.  Of  the  states  east 
of  the  Rockies,  Arkansas  has  probably  more  timber 
than  any  other  state,  though  exact  information  is  lack¬ 
ing.  Following  it  more  or  less  closely  come  such  states 
as  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  North  Carolina  and 
Florida. 

‘‘The  most  valuable  tract  of  timber  under  one  con¬ 
trol  comprises  over  1,000,000  acres  in  east  Texas, 
which  is  worth  upward  of  $25,000,000.  A  syndicate 
in  Kansas  City  has  holdings  running  over  1,000,000,000 
feet,  mainly  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The 
largest  syndicate  in  the  country  has  more  than  1,000,- 
000  acres  in  Washington,  on  which  there  are  upwards 
of  20,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  its  holdings  will 
very  likely  cut  out  double  that  amount. 

"The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  preservation 
of  timber  lands  is  the  influence  they  exert  upon  the 
health  of  communities.  The  effect  of  forests  upon  tem¬ 
perature  conditions  has  long  been  recognized.  The 
moisture  from  the  woods  makes  the  general  tempera¬ 
ture  more  uniform.  Destroying  trees  increases  river 
freshets.  This  destruction  and  forest  fires  have  also 
made  irrigation  necessary  on  western  lands.  Singu¬ 
larly  enough,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  forests  have 
gained  on  the  open  fields  because  of  emigration  from 
the  East  to  the  West. 

“If  there  is  only  43  years’  supply  of  timber  ahead, 
it  is  vitally  important  that  the  national  government 
and  also  states  and  cities,  should  make  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  to  preserve  woodlands.  They  certainly  deserve 
as  much  attention  as  our  harbors,  rivers  and  lakes. 
The  national  health  should  not  be  imperiled  by  any 
short-sighted  money-making.” 

The  1,000,000  acre  tract  in  Texas  referred  to,  is  that 
mentioned  in  a  former  issue,  to  which  the  owners  pro¬ 
pose  applying  scientific  forestry  methods. 


FUTURE  OF  APARTMENT  HOUSES  IN  CITIES. 

Within  the  past  few  years  several  large  apartment 
houses  have  been  erected  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
and  many  more  will  be  constructed  during  the  coming 
year.  It  has  taken  quite  a  while  to  educate  the  people 


to  the  apartment  or  flat  system,  but,  now  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  thoroughly  inaugurated,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  those  who  have  invested  their  money  in  them  find 
it  a  good  investment.  Desirable  flats  do  not  go  begging 
for  tenants ;  the  people  are  not  hunting  houses ;  they 
want  a  flat  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  for  it. 

The  flat  or  apartment  house  of  today  is  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  over  what  it  was  when  first  introduced  to 
the  community.  And  the  flat  of  the  future  will  like¬ 
wise  be  an  improvement  on  that  of  today. 

The  new  flat  or  apartment  house  will  have  its  roof 
garden,  and  the  management  will  furnish  music  for 
the  occupants.  There  will  be  telephones  in  each  flat. 
There  will  be  supply  stores  from  which  the  tenants  can 
purchase  anything  from  a  spool  of  cotton  to  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  In  short,  the  flat  house  of  the  future  will  be 
one  large  department  store,  capable  of  accommodating 
every  want. 

People  will  then  have  to  be  paid  to  occupy  a  house. 
"Fhe  newly-married  couple  will  no  longer  go  house¬ 
hunting.  They  will  seek  a  flat  which  contains  all  the 
comforts  of  home  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

One  of  the  chief  bothers  about  housekeeping  is  the 
coal  bin.  The  wife  in  the  winter  time  is  always  worried 
about  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand,  and  the  dread  of  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  that  necessary  article.  She  does  not 
have  this  worry  in  the  flat  or  apartment  house.  Steam 
heat  is  supplied  ;  you  have  hot  and  cold  water  all  year 
round.  The  grocer  or  butcher  takes  vour  order  through 
the  speaking  tube,  your  goods  are  delivered  to  you  by 
your  dumb-waiter,  and  you  have  your  private  letter 
boxes,  electric  bells  and  lights. 

You  have  no  stairs  to  climb — the  elevator  takes  you 
almost  to  the  door  of  your  department.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  those  apartment  houses  and  flats 
will  prove  for  their  investors  that  their  money  has  been 
well  spent,  and  they  will  have  no  trouble  in  renting 
every  apartment  in  them. 

The  people  now  realize  the  fact  that  for  what  you 
pay  for  a  house  you  can  have  six  or  seven  rooms  and 
bath,  with  all  modern  improvements,  in  one  of  these 
apartment  houses,  and  when  taken  into  consideration 
the  small  amount  of  labor  attached  to  the  housekeep¬ 
ing,  they  will  rather  have  the  flat  than  a  house. 


HOW  THE  OLD  OPEN  FIRE  WORKED. 

One  would  think  that  the  following  item  must  give 
the  old  fashioned  open  fire  credit  for  working  over 
time : 

From  the  Northampton  Gazette:  Speaking  of  wood 
for  fuel,  just  think  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  wood 
used  in  old  times  to  keep  the  minister  and  his  family 
warm.  Trumbull’s  History  of  Northampton  records 
that  in  the  winter  of  1740-1  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards 
was  supplied  by  the  town  with  75  loads  of  wood;  in 
the  year  following  lie  had  82  loads;  the  next  year,  78 
loads,  and  the  next  year,  95  loads.  These  loads  must 
have  been  such  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  usually  hauled,  as  all 
team  work  was  then  done  by  oxen.  The  wood  was 
probably  hauled  sled  length  and  cut  up  for  use  in  the 
fireplaces  in  the  wood-yard.  It  is  safe  to  estimate 
these  loads  at  three-quarters  of  a  cord  each.  At  that 
rate  it  required  about  60  cords  of  wood  each  year  to 
heat  the  house  of  the  great  preacher. 

If  it  took  60  cords  of  wood  per  year  to  warm  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards  then,  how  much — but  probably  nobody 
cares  enough  about  it. 
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TESTS  FOR  LINSEED  OIL. 

Although  known  to  many,  it  is  not  so  generally  realized 
as  it  should  be,  that  most  of  the  waste,  perhaps  we 
should  say  swindle,  in  paints  and  painting  is  due  to 
adulterations  of  the  oil  used  in  the  mixtures.  The 
knowledge  of  this  enables  those  makers  of  mixed  paints 
who  work  for  a  future  to  make  a  reputation  for  their 
goods,  furnishing  paints  that  will  last,  while  often  the 
painter  who,  with  equally  good  motives,  buys  his  oils 
and  pigments  and  mixes  them,  finds  the  results  disap¬ 
pointing,  he  couldn’t  tell  you  why.  We  give  below 
some  tests  for  purity  of  oil  given  by  G.  D.  W.,  in  Pat¬ 
ton's  monthly,  from  which  selections  may  be  made 
that  are  very  likely  within  the  means  at  the  command 
of  most  house  painters. 

“The  oil  in  paint  is  the  more  important  part  of  the 
composition.  We  paint  with  the  oil.  The  pigment  re¬ 
quiring  the  most  oil,  other  things  being  equal,  will 
make  the  best  paint.  Some  pigments,  such  as  white 
lead,  when  used  alone,  will  react  on  the  oil,  destroying 
its  life  and  durability,  and  at  the  same  time  being 
themselves  destroyed  as  far  as  permanency  and  bril¬ 
liancy  are  concerned. 

“Linseed  oil  is  the  best  oil  as  a  paint  vehicle  known 
to  the  trade.  Scores  of  linseed  oil  substitutes  have 
been  tried,  but  progressive  men  who  value  their  reputa¬ 
tion,  whether  they  be  painters,  paint  makers  or  varnish 
makers,  all  have  discarded  the  so-called  substitutes  and 
returned  to  the  use  of  the  pure,  unadulterated  article.’’ 

In  testing  linseed  oil  for  purity: 

ist.  Note  its  general  appearance,  with  special  at¬ 
tention  to  color.  Pure  raw  linseed  oil  when  placed  in 
a  vial  or  flask  should  have  a  clear  yellow  color,  neither 
tending  toward  the  brown  or  green.  However,  in  cold 
weather  or  immediately  after  transportation  it  usually 
has  a  turbid  appearance  and  for  this  reason  it  should 
be  allowed  to  settle  in  a  warm  place  before  making  the 
test. 

Mixed  with  fish,  cottonseed  or  corn  oil  the  color 
will  be  no  guide,  but  with  rosin  oil  the  color  will  be 
much  browner.  With  heavy  mineral  oils  it  will  have  a 
darker,  bluer  cast  than  that  of  pure  oil. 

2nd.  The  Bloom  (A  blue-gray  coloration). 

The  presence  of  mineral  oil  in  linseed,  even  the 
“debloomed”  grades  (and  it  is  usually  these  that  are 
added)  can  be  readily  detected  by  holding  against  a 
dark  or  black  background  a  vial  of  the  suspected  oil 
beside  a  vial  of  pure  oil  to  which  the  light  has  free 
access,  preferably  sunlight,  and  looking  at  the  oil  from 
the  light.  A  very  small  percent  of  mineral  oil  will 
give  it  a  bloom  which  will  be  very  marked  and  cannot 
be  mistaken.  If  the  oil  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  ether,  the  bloom  will  show  up  still  more  dis¬ 
tinctly. 

Another  method  to  reach  the  same  result  as  the 
above,  and  which  is  nearly  as  satisfactory,  is  to  porti¬ 
on  a  glass  painted  on  the  back  with  lamp-black  a  few 
drops  of  the  suspected  oil  and  beside  it  a  few  drops 
of  a  pure  oil  and  examine  with  the  light  shining  full 
upon  it. 

3rd.  The  Taste. 

Pure  raw  linseed  oil  has  a  peculiar  taste  of  its  own, 
which  is  best  learned,  not  from  a  description  but  from 
practice.  It  may  be  described,  however,  as  a  bland 
taste  finally  producing  an  irritation.  If  mineral  oil 
be  added  the  taste  will  remain  in  the  mouth  for  some 
time  and  will  create  a  sensation  similar  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  inhaling  the  odor  of  crude  petroleum.  If 
rosin  oil  the  taste  will  be  somewhat  similar,  but  more 
approaching  that  of  pine  tar.  If  corn  oil  the  taste  wall 
be  rather  sweet  and  more  or  less  pleasant.  If  cotton¬ 


seed  oil  the  taste  will  be  something  like  lard  only  less 
pleasant.  If  fish  oil  the  taste  becomes  very  nauseating. 

4th.  The  Odor. 

Pure  raw  linseed  oil  when  briskly  rubbed  between 
the  hands  emits  the  characteristic  odor  of  linseed  meal. 
Mixed  with  mineral  and  rosin  oil  it  will  emit  their 
characteristic  odors.  With  corn  oil  the  odor  of  corn 
meal  will  be  plainly  distinguished.  With  cottonseed 
oil  the  lard-like  smell  cannot  be  mistaken.  With  fish 
oil  the  extremely  nauseating  smell  will  be  apparent, 
and  will  not  be  removed  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
fish  oil  has  been  deodorized.  We  might  add,  that  to  get 
the  full  effect  from  fish  oil  it  must  be  well  warmed. 

5th.  The  Specific  Gravity. 

In  finding  the  specific  gravity  the  best  practical 
method  is  to  pour  the  oil  in  a  cylinder  and  lower  into 
it  a  hydrometer  graduated  from  .goo  to  .950. 

The  standard  temperature  at  which  the  specific 
gravity  of  oils  is  taken  is  usually  that  of  20  degrees 
Centigrade,  or  68  degrees  Fahr.  This  standard  is  used 
simply  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  rooms  in  which  the 
specific  gravity  is  taken  being  more  nearly  20  degrees 
than  any  other.  If  it  is  inconvenient  to  regulate  the 
temperature  the  correct  results  can  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  difference  between  20  degress  Centi¬ 
grade  and  the  actual  temperature  of  the  oil  by  factor 
.00065  f°r  Centigrade,  or  .00035  f°r  Fahr.,  and  if  the 
temperature  be  high  add  this  to  the  reading  of  the 
hydrometer,  and  if  low  subtract  it. 

The  specific  gravity  of  pure  raw  linseed  oil  at  20  de¬ 
grees  Centigrade  will  vary  from  .931  to  .934.  A  specific 
gravity  below  .931  would  point  to  the  presence  of,  first, 
turpentine  or  benzine  (indicated  also  by  the  odor)  ; 
second,  heavy  petroleum  oils  ;  third,  corn  or  cottonseed 
oils.  A  high  specific  gravity  would  indicate  the  pres¬ 
ence  of,  first,  rosin  or  other  resins ;  second,  rosin  oils. 

6th.  Rosin  Test. 

A  simple  test  for  rosin  is  that  known  as  the  Lieber- 
man  Storch  test. 

One  of  the  best  methods  for  performing  this  test 
is  to  add  to  two  or  three  drops  in  a  watch  glass  some 
acetic  anhydride  and  heat  it  for  a  few  minutes,  or  until 
the  oil  dissolves  clear.  Cool  to  the  temperature  of  the 
room  and  allow  one  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  to  drop  on  the  watch  glass  and  run  under  the  dis¬ 
solved  oil.  The  watch  glass  should  be  above  a  sheet 
of  white  paper.  The  presence  of  rosin  will  be  shown 
by  a  purple  red  or  violet  color,  quickly  changing  to 
brownish  red.  This  is  a  reliable  test  and  will  not  lead 
to  erroneous  conclusions  if  a  person  will  first  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  characteristic  color  by  applying  it  to 
pure  linseed  oil  in  comparison  with  rosin  oil  or  rosin 
mixed  with  linseed  oil. 

7th.  Flash  Point. 

For  results  sufficiently  close  to  determine  the  purity 
of  linseed  oil  a  simple  apparatus  which  can  be  operated 
very  easily  may  be  employed,  dhis  consists  of  a  porce¬ 
lain  basin  or  tin  cup,  a  gas  or  alcohol  burner  and  a 
thermometer  registering  .350  degrees  Centigrade  or 
600  degrees  Fahr. 

The  flash  point  is  determined  by  heating  about  50 
oz.  50  c.  c.  or  2  oz.  of  the  oil  in  the  basin  or  cup,  con¬ 
stantly  stirring  with  the  thermometer  and  from  time 
to  time  bringing  a  small  flame  over  the  surface  of  the 
oil.  The  temperature  is  noted  as  flash  point  when  there 
is  a  slight  explosion  or  “flash." 

Pure  linseed  oil  will  not  flash  below  500  degress 
Fahr.  or  360  degrees  Centigrade,  and  more  often  550 
degrees  Fahr.  or  288  degrees  Centigrade.  A\  hen  adul¬ 
terated  with  any  mineral  or  rosin  oil  the  flash  point 
will  be  much  lower.  Cottonseed  and  corn  oil  will 
flash  at  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  linseed. 
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PROGRAMME 


For  a  Competition  for  the  Memorial  Continental  Hall 

TO  BE  ERECTED  BY 

The  National  Society  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution , 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


In  accordance  with  the  authority  given  by  the  National  Society  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  during  Annual  Con¬ 
gress,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Saturday,  February  25th,  1899,  ancl  Saturday,  February  23rd,  1901,  the  following  Competition 
is  announced  by  the  Committee  on  Architecture,  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Continental  Hall  Committee: 


THE  BUILDING. 

The  plans  shall  be  for  a  fire-proof  structure  to  cost  $300,000.00. 

ELIGIBLE  COMPETITORS. 

The  competition  shall  be  limited  to  those  who  are  invited  or  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Committee  on  Architecture  by  members  of  the 
Society. 

FORM  OF  COMPETITION. 

Two  competitions  will  tie  held — an  Informal  or  Sketch  Competi¬ 
tion  (of  which  this  is  a  programme),  and  a  formal  competition. 

The  object  of  the  first  competition  is  to  choose  three  architects, 
or  architectural  firms,  who  may  compete  in  a  second  and  Final 
Competition.  .  . 

Only  those  who  have  competed  in  the  Informal  Competition  will 
be  invited  to  compete  in  the  Final  Competition. 

BIGHT  TO  REJECT. 

The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  sketches 
or  drawing's  submitted. 

Committee  also  reserves  right  to  consider  experience  and  gen¬ 
eral  ability  for  design,  detail  and  construction  in  executing  the 
building. 

AWARDS. 

There  will  be  no  financial  compensation  in  the  first  competition, 
but  the  architects  chosen  by  the  undersigned  committee  to  compete 
again  will  receive  $300.00  each  for  their  work  on  the  second  com¬ 
petition.  The  $300.00  paid  to  the  successful  competitor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  payment  on  account  of  his  commission. 

The  architect  receiving  the  first  place  in  the  second  competition 
will  be  appointed  to  execute  the  building,  and  be  paid  for  liis 
services  according  to  the  rate  established  by  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects. 

DRAWINGS  SENT. 

Drawings  must  be  sent  bv  express  to  Mas.  Wii.i.iam  Lindsay, 
D.  A.  It..  Caiik  Mr.  Charles  .1.  Kell,  President  American  Se¬ 
curity  and  Trust  Company,  Washington,  p.  C.  None  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  Washington  later  than  January  25th,  1903. 

JUDGES. 

The  first  competition  will  be  decided  by  the  Committee  on  Archi¬ 
tecture.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the  Society,  and 
with  the  advice  of  an  expert. 

DRAWINGS  UNSIGNED. 

Drawings  shall  be  unsigned,  anil  all  assumed  names,  devices  or 
insignia  of  any  description  shall  be  omitted. 

Enclosed  with  each  set  of  drawings  shall  be  a  sealed  envelope, 
containing  the  name  of  the  competitor. 

When  the  drawings  are  unpacked,  a  member  of  the  committee 
will  number  each  set  of  drawings  :  corresponding  numbers  will  be 
placed  on  the  sealed  envelope  containing  name  of  competitor. 
These  envelopes  will  not  be  opened  by  the  jurors  until  after  they 
have  rendered  their  decision. 

DRAWINGS  RETURNED. 

Drawings  will  be  returned  to  competitors  at  their  expense  within 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  judgment. 

QUESTIONS. 

Any  questions  relative  to  this  programme  which  may  be  raised 
by  the  competitors,  may  be  addressed  in  writing  to  Mrs.  William 
Lindsay.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Architecture,  I>.  A. 
It..  The  Osborne,  203  West  37tii  Street,  New  York  City;  pro¬ 
vided  these  questions  are  submitted  two  weeks  before  close  of  com¬ 
petition. 


SITE. 

The  property  owned  by  the  Society  and  upon  which  the  building 
is  to  be  erected,  faces  a  public  square  ;  the  lot  is  210  feet  9  inches, 
fronting  on  Seventeenth  Street;  and  161  feet,  11  inches,  on  C 
Street;  and  170  feet,  10%  inches,  on  D  Street.  Slope  of  lot.  North 
to  South,  fall  of  1  feet.  4  inches.  Elevation  14  0-10  to  19  feet  above 
tide  water.  Map  will  be  furnished  to  competing  architects. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  BUILDING. 

It  is  intended  that  this  building  shall  be  a  monument  to  the 
heroic  men  and  women  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  an  administra¬ 
tive  building  for  the  Society,  and  the  treatment  of  the  design  should 
be  in  keeping  with  this  idea. 

The  style  of  architecture  to  be  classic. 

While  stone  is  to  be  preferred  as  building  material,  the  design 
should  not  be  excessive  in  cost. 

REQUIREMENTS. 

As  the  space  is  limited,  the  committee  does  not  deem  it  necessary 
in  this  programme  for  the  preliminary  competition,  to  definitely 
state  the  exact  seating  capacity  of  the  Auditorium,  said  capacity, 
however,  not  to  exceed  2,000.  The  Auditorium  to  be  the  main 
feature  of  the  building. 

Thirteen  columns  symbolic  of  the  thirteen  original  Colonies  shall 
also  be  a  feature  of  the  building. 

Rooms  must  be  provided  of  sufficient  size  for  the  following  of¬ 
ficers.  and  for  the  purposes  designated  below  ; 

ITesident  General  and  one  clerk. 

Vice-President  General  in  charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters 
and  three  clerks. 

Iteeording  Secretary  General  and .  three  clerks. 

( 'orresponding  Secretary  General  and  one  clerk. 

Registrar  General  and  four  clerks. 

Treasurer  General  and  four  clerks  (this  room  to  include  a  steel- 
lined  vault). 

Historian  General  and  two  clerks. 

Editor  and  Business  Manager  of  Magazine. 

A  Board  Room  to  seat  eighty. 

A  Museum  for  Revolutionary  relics  and  pictures. 

A  Library. 

Several  Committee  Rooms  to  accommodate  from  five  to  fifty 
members. 

A  Room  for  Curator. 

The  top  floor  for  Dining  and  Kitchen  purposes. 

Arrangements  shall  be  made  for  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Light¬ 
ing  Plants.  Cloak  Rooms,  Room  for  Janitor,  Store  Rooms,  Elevators, 
Lavatories,  etc. 

The  following  drawings  will  be  required  in  this  Preliminary  Com¬ 
petition  : 

A  basement,  first,  second  and  third  floor  plan,  and  one  section  and 
two  elevations,  one  of  side  facade,  and  one  of  front  facade,  at 
eighth  scale,  and  a  perspective  sketch  at  eighth  scale. 

These  drawings  are  to  be  made  on  Whatmann’s  paper,  or  white 
paper  equally  durable,  with  no  landscape  or  other  accessories,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  perspective  sketch  ;  all  to  be  in  black  and  white,  and  to 
be  submitted  unmounted  in  pasteboard  portfolios. 

Finally,  no  other  drawings  than  those  required  will  be  allowed, 
and  the  committee  will  throw  out  of  (ompetition  the  drawings  of 
any  competitor  who  disregards  the  conditions  in  this  programme. 


(Mrs.  William)  Eleanor  IIolmes  Lindsay,  Chairman. 


(Mrs.  John  W.)  Mary  Parke  Foster. 

(Mrs.  Caleb)  Elizabeth  Clarke  Churchman. 
(Mrs.  George  M.)  Martha  L.  Sternberg. 

(  Miss)  Ella  Loraine  Dorsey. 
i  Mrs.  S.  V.)  Eliza  M.  Chandler  White. 

(Mrs.  J.  Heron)  Ellen  Hall  Crossman. 

(Mrs.  deB.  Randolph)  Jane  Sumner  Owen  Keim. 
(Mrs.  A.  G.)  Mary  Chase  Mills. 


(  Miss  )  Mary  I )esiia. 

(Mrs.  .1.  It.  i  Rachel  II.  L.  Mellon. 

(Mrs.  R.  S.)  Georgia  Stockton  Hatcher. 
(Mrs.  Matthew  T.)  Julia  G.  Scott. 

(Mrs.  Charles  II.)  Frances  A.  M.  Terry. 
(Mrs.)  Mary  S.  Lockwood. 

(Mrs.  Joseph  D.)  Althea  Randolph  Bedle. 
(Miss)  Eliza  Titus  Ward. 
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FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS, 

M’nfrs  and  designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze  -  -  MINNEAPOLIS 


F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A,  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec. 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Telephone 


(  N.  W.  Main  1084  J. 
t  Twin  City  723. 


Factory.  Salesroom  and  Office, 

419=421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN' 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123-4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001-2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


ALFRED,  n.  y.  GEO.  Ii.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

OTTAWA.  ILL.  49  east  fifth  st.,  st.  paul.  S42  lumber  exchange,  Minneapolis. 


MOROAN  BROOKS,  President. 
GEO.  W.  HAYFORD.Sec.-Treas. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


PHONES: 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL. 

SPECIALTIES:  ELECTRIC  LIQHT,  POWER  SUPPLIES,  ELECTRIC  HOUSE  GOODS,  TELEPHONES.  ETC. 


N.  W.  Hain  1722 
Twin  City  170 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COflPANY,  -  248-250  Hennepin  Ave,  Hinneapolis,  flinn. 


Corner  Section  of  Screen 


The  “Higgin”  Metal  Frame  Window  Screen 

Does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp  or  come  to  pieces  in  the  corners.  Is  neat,  light,  orna¬ 
mental  and  durable.  Is  easily  removed  from  window  and  replaced.  Allows 
for  either  top  or  bottom  ventilation.  Just  the  thing  for  your  new 
home.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Estimates  Free. 

The  HIGGIN  Manufacturing  Co.,  -  -  -  Newport,  Ky. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &.  CO.,  AGENTS,  ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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[reliable  goods'] 

I  IN  ALL  LINES  | 


Fairbanks 

Scales 


Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 

• 

Fairbanks-  | 
Morse 
Steam 
Pumps 


Hoisting 

Engines 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


ST. PAUL 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Waltham 

Watches 

The  Best 

Timekeepers  in  the 
World 

FOR  SALE  AT 

White  &  MacNaught’s 

.J  EWE  LEIIS 

407  Nicollet 
Ave. 

Minneapolis,  -  Minn. 


H  ■  H  H  H  H  -  H  H  •  H 


PR  A  C  PICA  LtmAR  T/S  PIC 
IN  PE  R  LOCKING  PERU  A 
COP  PA  ROOFING  PILE 


Manufactured 

By 


LUDIWiei 


ROOFING  PILE  CO.,  508 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago. 


Jos.  M.  Lefebvre,  President, 

P.  A.  Df.slauriers,  Vice-Pres. 


L.  T.  Lefebvre,  Treas. 

Gustav  A.  Cariveau,  Sec 

Lefebvre  Roofing  and  Cornice  Company, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Architectuai  Sheet  Metal  Work 

ROOFING  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin  and  Slate 


26  East  Eighth  Street,  - 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  1147. 


5T.  PAUL,  niNN. 


DROP  US  A  LINE 

Architects,  builders  and  contractors,  and  owners  of  buildings  should 
write  us  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  samples  of  MASON  SAFETY  TREAD, 
the  Standard  Stair  Protection  and  Safeguard  against  shipping  and  wear. 

Dictate  a  letter  to  your  stenographer  to  day,  asking  for  our  new  catalogue.  Its  a 
beauty  and  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 


Sales  Agents  for  Duluth  and  Superior, 

PAINE  &  NIXON, 

106  W.  Michigan  St., 
Duluth. 


/MWM\ 


Sectional  View. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Western  Office, 

American  Mason  Safety  Tread  Co.  $ 

A.  G.  Kelley,  Mgr.,  419  Boston  Block,  ? 

Minneapolis.  j} 

418  Germania  Life  Insurance  Bldg.,  i 


THE  BREEN  STONE  CO., 


St.  Paul,  =  Minnesota 


QUARRIES:  St.  Cloud 
♦  Kasota 


Dressed  and  Undressed  Stone 
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A  MODEL  RAILROAD. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St  Paul  Railway,  the  most  progressive  railroad  in  this 
wonderful  progressive  period,  began  lighting  its  train  by 
electricity,  and  at  the  present  time  it  has  the  most  perfectly 
lighted  tiains  in  the  world.  The  above  is  certainly  a  strong 
statement  to  make,  but  its  accurateness  can  be  vouched  for 
by  all  of  the  noted  travelers  of  all  countries,  as  well  as  by  the 
general  traveling  public  of  this  country. 

r  j  are  ^lree  trains  daily  from  the  Twin  Cities,  which  are 
installed  with  complete  electric  plants,  that  not  only  furnish 
electric  lights  for  reading  purposes,  but  also  furnish  power  to 
run  the  electric  fans  for  the  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars, 
which  are  so  thoroughly  appreciated  on  a  hot  day,  or  sultry 
night. 

bor  scenery,  nothing  better  can  be  had  anywhere  in  the 
country  than  the  view  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
along  the  bluffs  and  banks  of  that  majestic  old  stream  and 
bather  of  Waters”— the  Mississippi  river.  Besides  passing 
by  such  entrancing  sights,  after  crossing  the  river  at  La¬ 
crosse,  this  superb  and  luxurious  train  goes  through  such 
beautiful  and  well-known  summer  resorts  as  Sparta.  Kilbourn 
magnificent  Oconomowoc,  Nashotah,  Hartland  and  Pewau- 
kee  Wisconsin,  when  it  reaches  Milwaukee,  “the  town  that 

made  -  brewery  famous,”  and  reaches  Chicago  at 

9:25.  & 

For  the  business  men  of  the  Northwest,  there  is  a  train 
which  leaves  Minneapolis  &  St.  Paul  early  in  the  evening  and 
arnyes  in  Chicago  at  seven  o’clock  next  morning.  This  train 
ofieis  all  that  could  be  asked  for  in  the  way  of  comfort  and 
lest,  and  one  may  go  to  sleep  in  St.  Paul  at  night,  and  wake 
l]P  ,m  Chicago  invigorated  and  refreshed  ready  for  a  good 
day  s  business  when  the  train  arrives  in  Chicago  early  the 
next  morning. 

The  world’s  famous  train,  the  Pioneer  Limited,  leaves  the 
Twin  Cities  later  in  the  evening  and  arrives  in  Chicago  at 
9:30  a.  m.  The  equipment  of  this  magnificent  train  excels 
anything  on  wheels,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 


TROUBLE  FINALLY  AVOIDED. 

1  he  superlative  adjectives  employed  by  railroad  advertising 
men  are  going  to  hold  a  meeting  to  consider  their  grievances! 
It  is  claimed  that  Adjectives  Best,  Most  Sumptuous,  Lux- 
urious  Beautiful  and  others  are  being  worked  overtime.  An 
official  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  stated  that  it 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  aptly  describe  the  new  “Great  West¬ 
ern  Limited  without  the  use  of  these  words;  but  that  for  the 
present  they  would  merely  urge  travelers  between  Chicago 
St.  I  aul,  Minneapolis,  Des  Moines,  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas 
City  to.  try  this  train  and  compare  it  with  any  other. 


TO  OMAHA  AND  THE  WEST. 

Take  the  road  which  will  get  you  there  most  quickly.  Buf¬ 
fet  Library  Cars,  Dining  Cars,  Parlor  Cars  and  Sleepers 
over  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad.  W  L.  Hathaway’ 
city  ticket  agent,  No.  1  Washington  avenue  South  Tele¬ 
phone  Main  225. 


The  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  is  now  running  a 
through  Pullman  sleeper  on  its  Kansas  City  train,  leaving 
Minneapolis  at  10  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Kansas  City  the  next 
morning  at  6:50.  For  further  information  inquire  of  L  C 
Rams,  agent,  corner  Nicollet  avenue  and  Fifth  street  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 


MILWAUKEE’S  NEW  TRAIN. 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  Milwaukee  road  that  begin¬ 
ning  the  first  week  of  1903  a  new  train  will  be  added  to  the 
present  service  given  by  the  company  between  Chicago  and 
Omaha,  and  at  the  same  time  the  through  car  service  between 
Chicago  and  California  by  way  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  will  be  established. 


THE  GREATEST  LINE  OF  RAILWAY 

in  the  United  States  is  the  famous  North-Western  System, 
comprising  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway,  the  Chi- 
cago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railway,  and  the  Fre¬ 
mont,  Elkhorn  &  Missouri  Valley  Railroad,  owning  and  oper¬ 
ating  a  total  of  9,024  miles  of  the  finest  and  most  thoroughly 
equipped  road  111  the  world. 

This  immense  mileage  (over  two  and  a  half  times  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  or  over  one-third  the 
distance  around  the  earth)  traverses  nine  states,  Illinois  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  whose  manufacturing  industries, 
natural  resources  and  favorable  climate  give  to  them  an  en¬ 
viable  standing  among  the  country’s  most  productive  regions 

^Along  this  great  line  of  modern  railway  are  located  over 
1,700  stations,  with  a  contiguous  population  of  7,562,059  peo¬ 
ple.  This  means  an  average  of  a  town  every  5.2  miles,  and  of 
a  population  of  about  1,000  to  every  mile  of  road. 

In  keeping  with  the  marvelous  growth  and  development  of 
the  territory  tributary  to  this  _  great  system,  The  North- 
Western  has  ever  been  a  leader  in  introducing  improvements 
m  the  equipment  and  service  of  its  trains,  in  adopting  new 
methods  to  insure  the  safety  of  its  patrons  and  in  insisting  on 
the  utmost  courtesy  on  the  part  of  all  employes. 

North  and  northwest  of  Chicago  the  North-Western  Line 
is  the  pioneer  and  was  also  the  first  to  operate  a  train  having 
the  appointments  and  luxuries  of  the  present-day  “Limited  ” 
The  North-Western  also  put  in  service  the  first  Pullman 
bleepers  between  the  Twin  Cities  and  Chicago,  the  first 
Compartment  Cars,  the  first  Parlor  Cars,  the  first  Dining 
Cars,  the  first  Observation  Cafe  Cars  and  the  first  Reclining 
chair  Cars. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  not  only  were  they  the  first  to 
operate  these  innovations,  but  they  have  also  added  improve¬ 
ments  as  they  suggested  themselves  until  today  these  trains 
are  iamons  the  world  over  as  the  acme  of  perfection  of  the 
car-builders’  art. 


CHEAP  EXCURSION  RATES  EAST. 

.  T°ur  exclusive  reasons  for  taking  the  “North  Star  Lim¬ 
ited  : 

1.  It  is  newest  and  best. 

2.  You  avoid  a  bus  transfer  in  Chicago. 

3.  You  avoid  a  tedious  wait  in  St.  Paul  depot. 

4-  You  avoid  the  vibration  of  the  electric  dynamo. 

Buffet  Library  and  Chair  cars,  Compartment  Sleepers  and 
Dmmg  cars;  Call  at  No.  1  Washington  Avenue  South,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. — Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad. 


VJLbii  SUNDRESS. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  the  Popular  route  be¬ 
tween  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York.  Daily  Vestibuled  Pullman  trains  Un¬ 
excelled  Dining  Car  Service.  Stop-over  allowed  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  on  through  first-class 
tickets.  B.  N.  Austin,  General  Passenger  Agent  Chicasro 
or  R.  C.  Haase,  N.  W.  T.  P.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 


A  POPULAR  CALENDAR. 

The  popular  calendar  issued  every  year  by  the  North- 
Western  Line  (Omaha  Road)  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
Ihis  is  without  doubt  the  most  useful  calendar  issued  and 
will  be  found  in  more  business  houses  and  homes  than  any 
other.  It  is  distinctively  a  calendar  for  the  “busy  business 
man  It  is  ten  by  fourteen  inches  in  size,  has  a  nice  silk 
cord  for  hanging  and  runs  a  week  to  the  page.  The  figures 
are  two  inches  in  height  and  may  be  easily  seen  the  length 
of  a  large  room.  Copies  of  this  very  useful  calendar  will 
be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  on  receipt  of  10  cents  to  cover  postage  and  wrapping 
by  T.  W.  Teasdale,  General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Railroad  building  was  more  active  last  year  than  at  any 
time  since  1888,  and  nearly  half  as  much  new  road  was  built 
111  1902  as  m  1887.  Greater  activity  was  to  be  found  in  the 
new  Southwest  than  in  any  other  section.  Oklahoma  build- 
mgi  57°  miles’  Texas  496,  Arkansas  371,  Indian  Territory  363. 
and  New  Mexico  279.  This  last,  however,  was  exceeded  by 
Georgia,  where  336  miles  of  new  road  were  built  and  neigh¬ 
boring  states  all  made  quite  a  showing.  Pennsylvania  led  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  group  with  200  miles,  while  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Maine,  with  85  miles,  none  of  the  New  England 
states  built  new  steam  railroad  mileage  worth  mentioning 
I  he  above  reckoning  does  not  include  trolley  lines. 
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DULUTH,  MINN. 


AMERICAN  HEATING  CO., 
Heating,  Ventilating, 
Plumbing,  and  Fire 
Extinguishing 
Equipment. 

228  Michigan  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 

MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Iron  Columns  *se  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels. 

1 13-115  Second  Ave.  So.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


Farrell  &  Turnbull, 

Plumbing, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
and  Gas  Fitting. 

125  EAST  SUPERIOR  STREET, 

Duluth,  -  =  Minn. 


Deetz&  Company, 

SKY  LIGHTS  ROOFING 
and  FIRE  PROOF  DOORS. 

SMOKESTACKS  and  VENTILATING  PIPES, 

ROOFING 

IN  TIN,  IRON,  SLATE,  PITCH  and  GRAVEL  and  ASPHALT 
408  EAST  SUPERIOR  ST., 

DULUTH,  -  -  MINNESOTA. 


PAINE  &  NIXON  CO 


GLASS. 


Wholesale 


BRICK. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

L.  D.  Phone  566. 

Mirrors,  DS.  SS.  Plate  and  Ornamental  Glass  of  all  kinds.  Lime,  Cement. 
H.  VV.  Plaster.  Wire  and  Me'al  Lath  Fireproofing  Tile.  Common,  Veneer, 
Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  of  all  kinds.  Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators.  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Structural  Iron.  Parquet  and  Hardwood  Flooring.  Roofing  and 
Blackboard  Slate. 


Minneapolis  Office,  617  Masonic  Temple. 

106  WEST  MICHIGAN  ST.,  DULUTH,  MINN. 


LOW  PRICES  STEAM  AND 

ESMIMATES  FURNISHED  HOT  WATER  BOILERS 

D.  R.  Black, 

Plumbing,  Steam  and  HotWater  Healing. 


20  THIRD  AVE.  WEST, 


TELEPHONE  450. 


DULUTH,  MINN 


Archambo  heating 
and  Plumbing  Co. 

221  So.  Third  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heaters.  Steam 
and  HotWater  Heatingand 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Elevators 

Passenger,  Freight,  Electric 
Steam,  and  Hand  Power. 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic 
Doors  and  Gates . 

Nos,  81  to  91  Fillmore  Ave  , 

St.  Paul,  =  Minn. 


The  Trane  Vacuum  System 

Can  be  applied  to  any  Gravity 
Steam  Heating  Plant.  No 
complicated  machinery,  sim¬ 
ple  and  effective.  25  per  cent 
saved  in  Fuel. 

Write  for  Booklet. 

J.  A.  TRANE  VACUUM 
HEATING  CO., 


Room  K.  40  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO,  -  .  ILLINOIS. 
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|  Capital  City 

f  a  ..Brick  and  Pipe... 

t  Company 


General  Contractors 


t 

♦ 

♦  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

$  BUILDING,  PAVING  AND  SEWER  518  EQUITABLE  BLDG., 

♦  BRICK  Des  rioines,  Iowa  4 


|  The  Campbell  System  of  Heat-  | 
ing  is  superior  to  Hot  Water, 
Steam  or  common  furnace 
heating  and  will  save  you 
money.  A  new  thing. 

Campbell  bleating  Co. 


f 


720  Grand  Ave.,  DesMoines,  la. 


£  O.  T.  Denison, 

^  Prest.  and  Mgr. 

❖ 


L.  W.  Denison, 

Secretary. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
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Mason  City  Brick 
and  Tile  Co. 


F.  E.  Keeler,  4 

Treasurer.  ^ 

X 

❖ 
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Sr 

i 

♦ 

❖ 

I 
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$  Manufacturers  of  MASON  CITY,  % 

%  Hollow  Building  Blocks  ,0WA  | 


♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦40000000000000<>0 
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:  MicalnsulatingCo. 

a  Warehouse,  611  to  617  Iowa  Street 
4  Office,  Corner  5th  and  Michigan. 


Building  Papers 
Pipe  Covering 


t 

♦ 


♦  mason  city,  la.  Contracting  Gravel  Roofers  % 

X^#' ♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦  ♦♦♦<  ♦♦  ♦♦  ❖  0  040«4  44  »■<,  00O  $4 0 


■  I  T heJohns!on& Sharp Mfg. Co's Bal1  Beari"e 

\  1  u  1 3  c  y  0  ■  1 1 1 


Johnston  A  Sharp  Mfg.  Go., 


Are  Noiseless.  Frictionhss 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  and  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  trame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  aie  easily  set  in  anv 
machine  cutting  a  smoothes 
mort.se. 

=  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors 
Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors. 
Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc. 


Long  Distance  ’Phone  1010 


Holbrook  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 


Estimates 

Cheerfully 

Furnished. 


MANTELS,  CRATES  &  TILINC 

806  LOCUST  STREET,  TIES  MOINES  IA 


PATENTS 

obtained  on  inventions  and  designs.  Trade-marks 
prints  and  labels  registered. 

R.  W.  BISHOP,  Attorney  at  i  aw 

WASHINGTON  D.  C 


Automatic  and  Half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQUIST, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 

Passenger,  Freight,  CT  T7\  J  A  YHD  C 
Power  and  Hand  Power  IjI  >Ci  y  J.  v,y[\0 


!  8  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 


Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 


J!  Telephone  1010.  /. 


# 


f 

t 

I 

V 


Edwin  R.  Williams, 


DRAUGHTING 
INSTRUMENTS 
and  SUPPLIES 


y 

#■ 


¥ 

m 

I 

J? 

y 

v 


No.  9  South  Fourth  St..  -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN  A 
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Send  for  Booklet  Telling 
“how  Roofing  Tin  (Good  and  Bad) 
are  made.” 


Merchant’s  Metal  “  Spanish  ” 
Tiles  and  “Gothic”  Shingles 


These  Tiles  and  Shingles  are  the  most 
ornamental  roofing  material  made  in  metal 
— are  endorsed  by  leading  Architects  and 
Engineers  for  first-class  buildings— are 
thoroughly  storm-proof  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  Illustrated  Booklet  showing  build¬ 
ings  covered  will  be  sent  to  those  inter¬ 
ested,  tree. 


Merchant’s  High  Grade 
Roofing  Plates 


Coated  bv  Palm  Oil  Process. 
Sheets  Kesquared. 


nfsrnaioi 

Storm-Proof— Effective 

—AND— 

The  Combination  Skylight 

“STAR”  VENTILATOR 


Light  and  Ventilation  combined 
and  the  Best  of  both.  Our  booklet 
wi|l  be  mailed  upon  application. 


Merchant  d?  Co.  in  C.  C h KLAtVo  N 

Sole  Manufacturers  NEW  YORK 

The  Brands  are:  “Merchant’s  Old  Method’’  PHILADELPHIA 
‘‘Merchant’s  Hoofing”  “Merchant’s  American  Old  Style” 
“Camoret”  “Alaska”. 


BUILDERS’  HARDWARE. 

- FIGURE  WITH  US  ON - 

CORBIN  LOCKS. 

WARNER  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

II  South  Fourth  Street,  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Frank  H.  Nutter, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  and  Private  Grounds. 
Correspondence  Solicited.  710  Sykes  Block,  254-256  Hennepin  Ave. 

Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 

(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

—Manufactured  by  — 

PemDina  Portland  Cement  Co. 


GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Davis  Heating  &.  Plumbing  Gn. 

ESTABLISHED  1672. 

heating  %  And 

Engineers.  j  Contractors. 


\  87- 1 89  East  Sixth  Street, 

St.  Paul,  - 


Minn. 


HARDWARE 


Estimates  Complete 


Made  from  Plans  and  Specifications  through 
f  the  Regular  Xrade  Channels 


W 


Farweu,  Ozmun,  Kirk  &  Go., 

WHOLESALE  HARDWARE 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN* 
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Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co. 


WE  ARE 
JOBBERS  OF 


PLATE  AND  WINDOW  GLASS 


u 


MIRRORS  I 


The  new  plant  at  our  various  warehouses  for  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and 
Beveled  Mirrors  are  fully  equipped  to  do  silvering  and  beveling  on  a  Lar¬ 
ger  scale  than  any  establishment  in  the  country.  We  use  the  celebrated 
Polished  11*  '  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ...  “Darand”  process  of  silvering,  and  with  our  improved  far-ilit-ies  ,r(> 

Polished  Mjrr/\r*e  ,  prepared  to  furnish  to  the  trade,  Mirrors,  both  plain  and  beveled,  guaranting  satislaction  as  regards  qualitv  and 

Plate  .  .  I  TIN  I  Ul  O  £  promptness  ot  execution.  Our  American  Beauties  have  superseded  the  use  of  German  plates  for  furniture.  * 


Beveled  Plate 
Art  Glass 
Skylight  and  Floor 
Glass 

Oils,  Brushes 
Varnishes 


See  us 
About 


Patton’s  Sun-Proof  Paints 


before  buying  elsewhere.  The  people 
are  familiar  with  this  brand,  and  ask  for 
it.  This  fact,  together  with  the  high 

-  —  qualitv  of  the  paint  makes  it 

PARTICULARLY  THE  DEALER  S  PAINT 

Warehouses,  where  complete  stocks  of  Sun-Proof  Paint  and  Glass  in  all  lines  are  kept  Constantly  on  Hand. 

Minneapolis,  500-510  So.  Third  St.  Davenport,  410-416  Scott  St 

St.  Paul,  349-351  Minnesota  Street.  Milwaukee,  Lake  and  Barclay  Sts 

Omaha,  1408  and  1416  Harney  St.,  and  various  other  cities 


/  anu  iiru  xiarney  or.,  ana  various  otHer  cities. 

///Ih  J-Lnj'iIrL  (Tj"Ln_ri  -TErLTUT  JErEnri  jtjhjtjt  jtl  jy  ruTJT  jejt  jtjt  jErETLTL 


Established 

1878 


Semen  Roofing  &  manufacturing  company. 


-Manufacturees  of - 


GALVANIZED  IRON  and  COPPER  CORNICE, 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Iron  Doors  and  Shutters,  Skylights,  Ventilators,  Corrugated  Iron.  JLJt, 


ASPHALT,  PITCH,  GRAVEL  ROOFING 


IRON,  TIN  AND  SLATE. 


41  South  Eleventh  Street, 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WL  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 

St.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co., 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


A  MINE— NOT  A  PROSPECT 


ArfJTsafcka"d  Profitable  Investment? 


For  Complete  Infor¬ 
mation  Address 


M.  L.  BRAIN, 


THEN  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  in  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Hunter  Creek  Min- 
,il!8hand  ®*lU,in£  C,°''  °f  St£e7ens  c°unty,  Washington.  100O  Tons  of  High  Grade  Ore  in 
the  Bins.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  low  grade  ore  on  the  dump.  A  smelter  of  75  tons  per  dav  per 
capactty  ordered  and  on  the  way  from  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Ore  assays  by  Prof. 

c  ,Vrew  0  M mneapolis,  from  $150  to  $200  per  ton.  Select  Samples  assay  as  high  as 
oio.lo  per  ton.  this  Company  owns  their  property  of  500  acres— No  Bond  or  Lease. 

COPPER-GOI  D-Jsll  VFR  Ttfe  price  is  5?c  Per  share-  Your  money  goes  directly  into  the  de- 

UUI  I  Lll  UULU  OILVtn  velopment  of  the  property.  No  Salaried  Officers. 

Amount  of  Indebtedness  limited  to  $1,000. 

Sec.  ami  Treas.,  703  Phoenix 
Bldg:.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR. 

Ordorless  Wood  and  Tile  Lined  BUILT  TO  ORDER.  Also  a  full  line  of  stock  sizes  ready 
for  immediate  shipment  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Clubs,  Restaurants,  Groceries,  Meat  Markets. 
Hospitals,  Public  Institutions,  etc. 

The  McCray  System  insures  perfect  circulation  of  pure  cold  air;  absolutely  dry;  never 
sweats;  therefore  is  Perfectly  Hygienic.  For  economical  use  of  ice  it  has  no  equal.  Physicians, 
prominent  men,  hospitals  and  sanitariums  endorse  the  McCRAY  REER1GERATORS. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS  speak  for  themselves.  Catalogues  and  estimates  furnished 
free  upon  application.  Catalogues:  No.  36  for  Residences;  No.  45  for  Public  Institutions,  Ho¬ 
tels  and  Cold  Storage  Houses;  No.  55  for  Groceries  and  Meat  Markets. 

ClcCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  COHPANY,  256  Hill  Street.  KENDALLVILLE,  INDIANA. 

Minneapolis  Branch:  Ornes,  Esswein  &  Co-.,  251  Second  Avenue  South. 

Other  Branch  Offices. — Chicago— 55  Wabash  Ave.  New  York— 341  Broadway.  Washington 
D.  C.— 610  11th  St.  N.  W.  Boston— 52  Commercial  St.  St.  Louis— 404  North  Third  St.  Birm- 
ington,  Ala.— 1820  3d  Ave.  Detroit— 7-9  Clifford  St.  Pittsburg— 545  Liberty  St.  Columbus,  O. 
— 356  N.  High  St.  San  Francisco— 103  Front  St  Toronto,  Can.— 28  Wellington  St.  W.  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.— 1210  Main  St. 


No.  219  SPECIAL  TILE  LINED  REFRIGERATOR.  Iced  from  rear  porch. 

Built  for  J,  C.  TUCKER,  Jr.,.Narragansett  Pier,  R. 
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WM.  RHODES,  President. 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 


Scribner  Libbey  Co. 


ROOFERS  IN 


Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes 


Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL, 

Office  and  Works- 
Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street. 


MINNESOTA. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 
INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 


Asphalt,  Piteh  and 
Gravel. 

Slate  anti  Iron. 
IMetal  Coilingrs. 


□  QQBBI9EEEEEEEEEEEE 

□□□□□□ooBcieaaaaaaa 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN 
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Northwestern 
Roofing  and 
Cornice  W|ks 

Phones  T.  C.  976. 
N.  W.  1692- J -2 


Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 
Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 

1111-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

JOSEPH  tyra,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


KELLY  &  LAMB, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating, 

Sanitary  Plumbing, 

Pipe  Cutting,  Pipe  Covering, 

Gas  Fitting. 


313  Third  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE  PRIZER-PAINTER 
STOVE  &  HEATER  CO, 

MANUFACTURERS 

Henderson  Hot 
Water  and  Steam 
Heaters 

Northwestern  Branch. 

Office,  -  19  Gilfillan 

Warehouse  -  St.  Anthony  Park 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

A  . W.  LUCK  -  Manager 
Radiators  and  Supplies. 
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No.  1716 
Visible  Hanger 


No.  1716 


Visible  Hanger 

Schroeder’s  Patent  Hangers  and  Fasteners  for 
Storm,  Sash  and  Window  Screens. 


With  these  hangers  storm  sash  can  be  easily  and  quickly  put  up  or  taken  down  without  the  aid  of  ladder,  nails 
screws  or  tools.  The  fasteners  permits  the  sash  to  be  swung  out  for  ventilation  or  cleaning.  A  perfect  deviccfor 
hanging  storm  sash  or  screens.  Recommended  by  leading  Architects,  Contractors  and  Builders. 

Sold  by  all  HARDWARE  DEALERS  and  SASH  MANUFACTURERS. 

Manufactured  by  the 

Stanley  Works,  NEW  BRITIAN,  CONN 

Makers  of 

Ball  Bearing  Butts  and  Builders  Hardware. 


r~* 

A 

Necessary 
Equipment 
For 

State  Capitols 
Court  Houses 
City  Halls 
Office  Buildings 
Schools 
Colleges 
Universities 
Libraries 
Residences 
Hospitals 
Sanitariums 
Store  Buildings 
Theatres 
Hotels 
Apartments 
Club  Houses 
Churches 
Factories 


"V - * 

Keeps  the  Temperature 
at  7 0  Degrees 


L- 


THE 

JOHNSON^ 

SYSTEM 


and  thus 

Saves  Fuel,  Saves  Time 
Saves  Labor,  Saves  Money  I 
Promotes  Health 
Promotes  Comfort 
Promotes  Happiness 


Johnson  Service  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wis,  ^ 


Adamant 


THE  PERFECTION  OF 

llfall  Plaster 

- Manufactured  'by - 

United  States  Gypsum  Go., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 

- ALSO - 

Chicago,  III.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  W.Superior,  Wis. 
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Manufacturers  of 

Architectural 
Iron  ^  <£ 

Work  ^5 


Structural 


Engineers 


Steel  Trusses,  Girders, 

Columns  and  Buildings. 

Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams? 
Channels,  Angles  and  Plates. 

General  Foundry,  Blacksmith  and  § 
Machine  Work. 


f 

L, 


Offices,  Como  Ave.  and  MacKubin  Street. 
Works,  GK  N.  Ry.,  near  Como  Ave. 

ST.  PAUL. 


This  magnificent  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions,  is 

PLASTERED  WITH 

Kallolite  Gen?ent  Plaster. 

The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  material 
after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Piaster  Co. 

riANUFACTURERS. 

Not  Connected  with  any  trust  or  Combine.  FTP.  DODGE,  IOWA. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  all  Kinds  of 


Hair  and  Fire  Brick. 
Northwestern  Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Utica  Cement, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Office:  274  Jackson  St., 
Telephone  Call  259-3. 


“Richardson’s” 
fire  Proof  Doors 

WITH  FRAnES  AND  CASINOS  MAKE  YOUR  BUILDING 

FIRE  PROOF  and  are  HANDSOME  in  APPEARANCE. 


They  are  used  throughout 


Office 

Hotel 

Theatre 

Hospital 

Sanitarium 

Mercantile  and 
Warehouse  Bldgs. 


Special  Designs  for  Entrance  Doors  Executed, 

FINISHED  IN  OLD  COPPER,  BRASS,  GRAINED  or  PAINTED. 


FIRE  PROOF  DOOR  CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


! 


Mackolite 

B 

-  g 

Menomonie  Pressed  or  Sand  Mould 

Fireproofing  Company 

R 

St.  Louis  Pressed— All  Colors 

105-107  E.  RANDOLPH  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I  \ 

Enameled 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors  for 

c 

Impervious  to  Moisture 

Light  Fireproofing  Material 

For  all  classes  of  fireproof  and  semi-fireproof 
buildings. 

K 

Unchangeable 

Floors,  Roofs,  Partitions,  Furring  Tile,  Etc. 

We  Will  Quote  You  Delivered  Prices. 

Fireproof  Plaster  Boards 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

...  ..  .  I1  or  wood  construction. 

Write  for  prices  and  estimates. 

H.  J.  hewson,  sales  agt.  10  N.  3d  St,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

the  best  place  to  buy 

Gas  Fixtures 


IS  AT  THE 


3 ii  Second  Ave.  So., 

t  Because  we  are  MANUFACTURERS  and  can  give  the 

BEST  BARGAINS. 


o  D°  NOT  FORGET  THE  ADDRESS. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  4_C0. 

AGENTS  FOR 

CABOTS  “Shingle  Stains”  and  “Quilt” 

CELADON  Coy’s  Roofing  Tiles 
FLEXIBLE  Coy  s  Rolling  Partitions 
HIGGIN’S  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens 
N.  W.  Expanded  Metal  Lath 
RINALD’S  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 
SWEEZY  Dumb  Waiters  and  Elevators 
UNION  Metal  Corner  Beads 
UNION  Brick  Bonds 

We  carry  in  Stock  Cabots  Stains  and  Quilt,  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Comer  Beads. 
Mineral  Wood,  Mortor  Colors,  Brick  Bonds  and  Rinalds  Enamel  Paint 


MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  ST.  PAUL  OFFICE 

Ph  T  r  rTON  BLOCK’  E.  Fifth  Street. 

Phone  T.  C.  60.  Phones  T.  C.  1027.  N.  W.  2239  L-l 

Residence  Phone,  T.  C.  6036  Park. 
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Iluxfer  prisms 

For  Lighting  Dark  Stores,  Offices  and  Basements 
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|  Composition  Capitals  Ornaments 

For  Interior  and  Exterior. 

.  ..  •  i  ^  . 

Ornamental  Plaster. 


IT*  JF®  Lt$}TT9  it  GENT, 


503  Kasota  Building, 
Minneapolis. 

T.  C.  Phone  2468. 


27  Gilfillan  Block, 

St.  Paul.  % 

Phones  N.  W.  2068  J -2.  T.  C.  68.  ♦ 
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Kettle  River 
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Quarries  Company. 


Quarries  at  SANDSTONE,  MINN. 
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Paving, 

Curbing, 
Crosswalks, 
Building  Stone. 


I 


Send 

Plans 

for 

Estimate 

We  Pay  Express. 


id 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 


ijj  Oneida  Block, 


SSESESESESHSesaSEIESESESEafJESESHSSEES 


Minneapolis.  Cj 

s J 


THE  POND  &  HASEY  CO. 


Successors  to  A.  A.  POND, 


Contractors  for 

High  and  Low  Pressure 
Steam,  Hot  Water 
and 

Hot  Blast  Heating 


Mechanical  and  Natural 
Ventilation  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  and  Combi¬ 
nation  Heaters. 


Tin,  Sheet  Iron  and 
Copper  Work. 


231  FifthAve.  S.  Minneapolis, 


NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 


SPECIALS: 


STEEL  BEAMS 
GIRDERS 
IRON  STAIRS 
SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 
ROOF  TRUSSES 
FIRE  ESCAPES 
' RON  COLUMNS 
STORE  FRONTS 
SEWER  CASTINGS 
STABLE  FIXTURES 
ORNAM’NTL  VASES 
STATION  STOVES 


S.  T.  FERGUSON,  J.  F.  FERGUSON, 

President.  Vice  President, 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Successors  to  S.  T.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

FOUNDRY  WORK. 

WATER  PIPE  SPECIALS 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS. 

312  Tenth.  Ave.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


NOTICE 

To  ARCHITECTS 

and  CONTRACTORS 


Monarch  Brand 


TRINIDAD 
ASPHALT  ROOFING 

Recognized  as  the  material  which  is  rapidly  replacing  the  old  time 
substances  for  roofing  purposes.  Recently  adopted  as  the  standard  by 
the  Great  Northern  R’y  and  being  used  exclusively  on  the  Dale  Street 
Shops,  the  largest  buildings  erected  in  the  West  in  1902. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Trinidad  Asphalt. 


Iron  Brand 


2-ply  3-ply 

PREPARED  ROOFING 


Made  from  long  fibre  wool  felt,  saturated  with  Coke-oven  Tar  and  the 
plies  cemented  together  with  Coke-oven  Pitch.  The  only  Coal  Tar 
Roofing  possessing  absolute  merit. 

We  Carry  a  Complete  Line  of  Building  Papers 


Write  us  for  for  Samples  and  Prices, 

Minneapolis  Paper  Company, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


if 


"flfl  »  E :-«1  fuse 
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■  gmeers  ana  Builders  of  Steel  Struetures  Manufacturers  ol 
Bridges,  Roof  Trusses.  Engines.  Foun 

ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS 
and  Works,  29th  Street  and  Minnehaha  Avenue.,  -  .  iwrivivr 


4  Office 
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Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 


SEMI-PORTLAND 

-Manufactured  by— 


1'iauuinciUICU  Uy - 

PemDina  Portland  Cement  Co. 

grand  forks,  n.  d. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

FRESCO,  INTERIOR  I)  1 1 1|TI  U  It 

and  EXTERIOR  fAI  NTI  N  G 


213  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443  —Both  ’Phones - 1443 
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T  PAnd»ews  Heating  O 


HOT  WATER 
HEATING . 

For  Homes 
and  Offices. 

The  Andrews  Heating  System 
is  scientifically  designed;  each 
individual  plant  is  planned  by 
an  expert  heating  engineer; 
economical  in  fuel  using  and 
easy  to  take  care  of 

Our  booklet  “Home  Heating” 
explains  our  method  of  selling 
heating  plants  by  mail,  at  clos¬ 
est  prices.  We  send  it  free. 


ADDRESS 


854  Globe  Building,  Minneapolis 


To  Successfully  Decorate 

and  Furnish  a  Home 

One  must  have  the  correct  knowledge  of 
the  choice  of  color,  the  arrangement  of  dec- 
orative  objects  and  the  suitability  of  orna¬ 
mentation.  It  is  an  art. 

An  Art  in  Which  We  Excel 

We  have  the  latest  styles  of  Decorative 
Novelties,  Wall  Papers  and  Tapestries, 

Drapery  Fabrics  and  Laces.  Also  everv 
facility  for  carrying  out  the  practical  part 
of  artistic 

Decorating  and  Furnishing 
Homes  Buildings 

Lawrence  A.  Mclvor  &  Co., 


•  Studios  and  Show  Rooms,  No.  30  South  7th  St. 

_ . _  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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SEND  FOR 


“The  Boiler  Magazine” 

s 


“AMERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATING 

Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 


Manufactured  and 
for  Sale  by 


Kellogg-MackayTameron  Co., 


-CHICAGO 


HINNEAPOLIS,  niNN.,  KANSAS  CITY  ,  HO., 

100-106  So.  Second  Street.  447-449  W.  Fifih  Street. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.,  1106  Third  Avenue. 


II.  N.  Leighton,  Lres.  and  Treas  Eben  E.  Leighton,  Sec’y 

YV.  H.  Lyon,  Vice-Pres. 


H.  N.  Leighton  Company, 


GENERAL. 


-  Contractors  and  Builders. 


216  Sixth  Street  South, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 

Northwestern  Tel.  1063. 


MINNESOTA. 

Twin  City  Tel.  2084. 


BEAUTIFUL 

HARDWOOD 
FLOORS 


J-  Send  for  handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue 


E.  R.  Newcomb, 

14  E.  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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J.  N.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

PLUMBING 

Gas  Fixtures,  Gas  Fitting,  Repair  Work 

613  1st  AVE.  SO  HINNEAPOLIS,  HINN. 


TELEPHONES:  N.  W.  Main  2591.  T.  C.  701 

Remodeling  Carefully  Executed 

By  Skilled  Workers. 


T.  C.  105' 


N.  W.  Main  212  L-l. 


J.  A.  SHOGREN 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING, 


Tin,  Sheet  Iron, 
Copper  Work. 

Furnaces  Cleaned  and  Repaired. 

1414-1416  Aennepin  Ave.,  niNNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

X 


X 
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Kelly  &  Lamb, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 
GAS  FITTING. 

313  Third  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Telephones:  N.  W,  900  2. 

T.  C.  802. 


W.  I.  GRAY 
GEO.  K.  BELDEN 


m.  I.  GRAY  &.  GO. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Electric  Light,  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Water 
Works  Plant. 


804  Sykes  Block, 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


N.  W.  ’Phone  M.  2599 


^  Twin  City  ’Phone  J99J. 

♦ 

♦ 

X 

♦ 

X 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


Taylor1  \  Watson 

Formerly  C.  E.  Taylor  &  Co., 


5 


♦  Wall  Paper,  Painting  and  Decorating 

\  612  NICOLLET  AVENUE, 

: 

X  MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  MINNESOTA. 
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W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY  : 


Sole  Northwestern 
Agents  for 

Carey’s  Magnesia  Flexible 
Cement  Roofing. 


Never  Dries  Out,  never  Rots,  never  Rusts,  never 
Cracks.  Lightest, '.Most  Durable,  Cheapest. 

Roofing  Contracts  executed  and  guaranteed  in 
any  part  of  the  west. 

Building  Papers  and  general  Roofers'  Supplies. 
K’Sene  Cold  Water  Paint. 

Special  Vulcanizing  Roofing.  Catalogue  and  de¬ 
tailed  information  free  for  the  asking. 


Cut  Down  Your  Fuel  Bill 

COVER  YOUR  PIPES  WITH 

Carey’s  Celebrated  Coverings 


85  Per  Cent.  MAGNESIA  SECTIONAL  COVERING. 
STANDARD  ASBESTOS  Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings. 
PERFECTO  WOOL  FELT  Coverings  for  low  pressure 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes. 

ASBESTOS  LOCOMOTIVE  LAGGING. 

Wet  Mine.  Ammonia  and  Brine  Pipe  Coverings. 

Asbestos  Block  Covering  for  Large  Pipes,  Boilers, etc..  Asbestos 
Cement  Felting,  Retort  Cement,  Furnace  Pipe  Covering, 
AsbestosPaper.  _ 


LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONES 

200-206  First  Ave.  S.,  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Classified  List  of  Advertisers 


-  Page 

ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

St.  Paul  Foundry  Co . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

Northwestern  Foundry . 2d. Page  of  Cover 

Crown  Iron  Works  Co.. . XIV 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA. 

J.  C.  Landers  &  Co . X 

ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS. 

Harold  Johnson .  X 

K.  F.  Lott . 2d  Page  Cover 

AUTOMATIC  HEAT  REGULATOR. 

lohnson  Service  Company.  .  3d  Page  of  Cover 

BALL  BEARING  PULLEYS. 
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Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 
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Fowler  &  Pay . VII 
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W.  I.  Gray  &  Co . IV 

Clark  Elect.  Specialty  Mfg.  Co . XVIII 
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ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

Electrical  Engineering  Co . XI 

FLOOR  DEAFENER. 
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FIREPROOFING. 
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FIRE  PROOF  DOORS. 

Eire  Proof  Door  Co . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

Foundry. 

South  Park  Foundry  &  Machine  Co  . XIII 

Hardware. 

Farwell,  Orman  &  Kirk . X\  l 

Hardwood  Floors. 

E.  R.  Newcomb  .  .  Iv 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 

Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co . XV 

HEAT  CIRCULATING  SYSTEM. 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co . XVIII 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 
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John  C.  Barton  &  Co . X 

Harry  H.  Cramer  Co . VII 

Lawrence  A.  Mclvor  &  Co . XV 

LAUNDRY  TRAYS. 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co . HI 

Machinery. 

Minneapolis  Steel  Machinery  Co . Ill 

METAL  SHINGLES. 

Merchant  &  Co . XVI 

MARBLE  AND  TILES. 

Chas.  F.  Lorenzen  &  Co . XIII 

Drake  Mantle  and  Tile  Co . IX 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co . XI 

METALLIC  LATH. 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

MANTELS,  GRATES  AND  TILING. 

Drake  Mantel  &  Tile  Co . IX 
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Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 

Minn. 

STAR  VENTILATOR. 

Merchant  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  manufacturers 
of  the  Star  Ventilator  shown  herewith: 

The  “Star”’  Ventilator  consists,  first,  of  a  tubular  structure, 
surmounted  by  a  corrugated  conical  deflector  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  no  opening  exists  between  it  and  the  tube.  The 
ventilator  itself  is  surmounted  by  a  conical  cap.  properly  or¬ 
namented;  and  between  the  cap  and  corrugated  deflector,  an¬ 
other  conical  deflector  is  placed  midway.  A  cylindrical  tubu¬ 
lar  band  is  fastened  to  the  tube  deflectors  and  cap-.in  such  a 
manner  as  to  encircle  all  and  leave  an  appropriate  space  be¬ 
tween  itself,  the  deflectors  and  the  cap.  A  glance  at  Fig.  2 
will  make  this  clear.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  wind 
strikes  the  band,  should  it  pass  over  the  top  edge  thereof, 
and  enter  the  said  band,  it  will  either  strike  the  intermediate 
deflector  or  the  corrugated  deflector  at  the  bottom,  and  thus 
directed  upward,  creating  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  tube  or 
flue,  and  the  wind  is  prevented  from  "being  blown  into  the 
same.  Should  the  wind  pass  under  the  lower  end  of  the 
band  or  strike  the  corrugated  deflector  direct,  the  same  result 
is  occasioned,  and  thus  the  ventilation  of  the  room  or  apart¬ 
ment  is  reliably  effected,  or  an  unobstructed  draft  is  created 
in  the  chimney  or  flue,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  intermediate 
deflector  also  acts  as  a  guard,  for  preventing  the  wind  and 
rain  blowing  under  the  cap  from  being  directed  into  the  tube. 
Should  the  wind  strike  this  surmounting  cap  from  above,  it 
descends  around  the  outer  edges  of  the  intermediate  and  cor¬ 
rugated  deflectors  and  creates  a  downward  draft  between  the 
cap  and  the  deflectors,  which  creates  an  upward  draft  in  the 
tube  or  flue.  In  order  to  prevent  the  lateral  deflection  of  the 
wind,  as  it  strikes  the  lowest  deflector,  the  latter  is  corrugat¬ 
ed,  forming  a  series  of  channels  or  pockets,  which  serve  to 


Fig  1-  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

catch  the  wind  and  direct  it  unfailingly  upward,  above  the  top 
of  the  tube  or  flue,  thus  creating  a  draft  in  the  latter. 

Perfection  in  the  combination  of  light  and  pure  air  is  at¬ 
tained  in  the  form  of  this  ventilator,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and 
known  as  the  Combination  Skylight  Glass  Ventilator,  which, 
without  sacrificing  in  any  particular  its  high  ventilating  and 
storm-proof  qualities,  combines  with  these  a  perfect  weather- 
tight  skylight,  the  light  area  of  which  is  actually  one-fourth 
(25  per  cent)  greater  than  the  actual  area  of  the  ventilator 
itself,  of  whatever  size  it  may  be. 


A  PERFECT  SASH  PULLEY. 

The  present  day  is  marked  by  sharp  and  sometimes  by  bit¬ 
ter  competition  in  every  trade,  and  in  no  line  is  it  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  building  trade.  With  the  market 
flooded  with  many  spurious  and  unreliable  devices,  the  only 
safeguard  to  the  architect,  contractor,  or  owner  is  to  adopt 
that  which  has  always  given  absolute  satisfaction,  and  which 


is  guaranteed  in  every  manner  by  a  concern  whose  reputa¬ 
tion' for  reliability  is  above  question. 

In  this  connection,  we  desire  to  speak  of  the  “Ottumwa 
Steel  Ball-Bearing  Sash  Pulley,”  which  is  considered  me¬ 
chanically  perfect,  and  which  accomplishes  all  that  could  in 
any  way  be  desired  of  a  sas’h  pulley.  This  pulley,  cuts  of 
which  are  shown  herewith,  rs  made  by  patented  processes, 
is  perfectly  noiseless,  frictionless,  easily  set,  and  indestructi¬ 
ble.  These  pulleys  are  correct  in  theory  and  admirable  in 
practical  use,  satisfactorily  filling  every  demand  and  require¬ 
ment.  They  are  simply  beyond  criticism  in  point  of  work¬ 
manship,  style  of  finish,  and  ease  of  operation,  and.  last  but 
not  least,  they  are  of  the  greatest  durability.  A  test  will  con¬ 
vince  the  most  skeptical  that  we  have  modestly  stated  rather 
than  over-estimated  their  superior  advantages. 


These  ball-bearing  short  pulleys  are  made  by  the  Johnston 
&  Sharp  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Ott  umwa,  Iowa,  whose  reliability  is 
unquestioned.  Write  them  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


1  he  plumbing  firm  of  J.  P.  Courtney  &  Co.,  whose  name  has 
almost  been  a  household  word  in  the  plumbing  and  sanitary  line  in 
Minneapolis  for  nearly  twenty  years,  has  recently  moved  into  new 
and  commodious  quarters  at  No.  515  Second  Avenue  south.  Mr. 
Courtney  first  started  in  business  on  Central  avenue,  with  a  Mr. 
McCarthy,  the  firm  name  being  McCarthy  &  Courtney,  and  after 
several  years’  partnership  in  that  locality,  he  went  with  J.  S. 
Kearney  &  Co.,  who  were  one  of  the  old  time  plumbing  concerns 
located  on  Third  Street,  between  Nicollet  and  First  Avenues 
south.  After  severing  his  connection  with  J.  S.  Kearney  &  Co., 
Mr.  Courtney  went  to  Chicago  early  in  1893,  the  World's  Fair 
period,  where  he  did  some  prominent  work,  and  was  generally 
quite  successful.  On  returning  from  Chicago,  late  in  1893,  he 
again  located  in  Minneapolis,  at  240  Second  Avenue  south,  where 
he  has  since  been. 

In  his  new  location  at  No.  515  Second  Avenue  south,  Mr. 
Courtney  hopes  to  see  all  of  his  old  customers  and  many  new 
ones,  whom  he  will  try  to  serve  in  the  most  practical,  scien¬ 
tific  and  conscientious  manner  in  the  way  of  plumbing  and 
sanitary  work  for  either  new  or  old  buildings. 
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DISSOLUTION  OF  PARTNERSHIP. 

The  firm  of  Wishart  and  Hansen,  manufacturers  of  roofing 
and  cornice  work,  has  been  dissolved  by  the  mutual  consent 
of  both  parties,  and  the  business  will  be  conducted  in  the 
future  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Hansen,  under  the  name  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Roofing  and  Cornice  Works.  Mr.  Hansen  has  had 
years  of  experience  in  the  roofing  and  cornice  line  and  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  his  old  customers  as  well  as  new. 


A  CALENDAR  THAT  WILL  BE  CONSULTED. 

The  Menomonie  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  has  issued 
for  its  friends  again  this  year,  a  handsome  and  convenient 
memorandum  calendar.  In  their  “Memorandum"  accompany¬ 
ing  the  calendar,  they  say: 

“Once  more  we  have  the  pleasant  privilege  of  handing  you 
our  Calendar, — 1903.  We  trust  you  will  accept  the  Calendar 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  May  it  prove  a  link  that 
shall  bind  closer  than  ever,  our  relationship.  •- 

“Take  it,  keep  it  close  at  hand,  use  it;  and  in  that  hour  of 
need — that  hour  when  you  feel  that  you  really  must— buy 
Building  Material — then  consult  the  Calendar,  and  to  the 
firm  whose  name  adorns  the  top  thereof,  send  a  letter— a  let¬ 
ter  telling  just  what  you  want.  A  reply  will  be  immediately 
forthcoming,  giving  the  required  information. 

“As  a  matter  of  business,  we^  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Pressed  Brick  in  the 
world — that  our  Bricks  are  the  very  best  manufactured — that 
our  prices  are  always  with  the  market — that  we  are  the  only 
concern  that  can  furnish  an  unlimited  supply  of  Bricks  of  an 
identical  shade — that  we  can  fill  a  large  or  a  small  order  with 
equal  promptness — in  short,  that  we  can  give  you  the  best 
Brick  satisfaction  obtainable." 


John  Nelson 


Contractor  and  Builder 

IN  STONE  AND 
BRICK 


DinENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 


OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 


TELEPHONE,  T.  C  4627. 


Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T,  C.  4628.  Also  Qnarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 


:  Minneapolis  Roofing  $  Cornice  Works 

^  gueeessors  to  AVlsliart  «fc  Hansen, 

X  H.  A.  HANSON,  Proprietor, 


Roofing 

and 

Cornice 

Work 


’  Phone 
T.  C.933 


-103  Sgixtli  Avenue  South, 

MIPJKTEAPOIjIS,  3VE  I  3NT  JST  . 
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The  Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator 


Is  applicable  to  furnace,  steam  or  hot 
water  apparatus.  Can  be  applied  to 
old  plants  as  well  as  new.  Automat¬ 
ically  controls  the  drafts,  a  charge  of  one  degree  at  the  thermostat,  located  in  living  room,  is  sufficient 
to  operate  the  dampers.  The  device  is  as  simple  as  a  clock.  Gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Has  been 
upon  the  market  for  twenty-two  years.  Booklet  for  the  asking.  Specified  and  recommended  by  leading 
architects.  Sold  under  an  absolute  guaranty  with  free  trial. 


February  4th,  1903, 

New  York,  January  5th,  1903. 

January  14th,  1903. 

“I  enclose  check  for  bill  herewith.  I 

“After  experimenting  with  your  Reg- 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  the 

do  not  take  advantage  of  your  30  day 

ulator  for  a  month,  I  find  that  it  is  ex- 

amount  of  my  account.  Thg  Regula- 

guarantee,  because  I  find  your  appar- 

actly  what  1  have  been  looking  for.  It 

tor  appears  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory 

atus  works  perfectly  and  to  my  entire 

is  eminently  satisfactory,  and  in  send- 

and  I  believe  will  fully  meet  the  re- 

satisfaction.” 

ing  you  my  check  I  want  to  add  a  word 

quirements. 

Jacob  Schreiner, 

of  commendation 

Harry  T.  Shriver, 

F.  E.  V.  Shore. 

The  Schreiner-Flack  Grain  Co., 

Of  T.  Shriver  &  Co., 

Occulist, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

333  E.  56th  St  ,  New  York. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Correspondence  with 
Architects  Solicited. 


It’s  Automatic 


Special  price  on  our  De¬ 
vice  for  Architect's 
personal  use  on  their 
own  plants. 


Electric  Heat  Regulator  Co. 


Fourth  and 
Phoenix  Sts., 


MINNEAPOLIS, 

Minn. 
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That 

WE 

X 

PROVE 

TO 

YOUR 

'Qoapd 

Patented 

Are  a  better  and  cheaper  medium  of 
insulation  and  deadening  than  Cork,  Hair 
Felt,  Pumice  or  any  other  material  on 
earth.  Made  from  ROCK  FIBRE  WOOL, 
formed  into  sections  4  ft.  by  18  inches,  and 
any  thickness  desired.  These  boards  are 
almost  as  rigid  as  though  made  from  wood. 

Let  us  send  you  tests  made  by  expert  en¬ 
gineers,  among  whom  are  the  Starr  En¬ 
gineering  Company,  of  New  York  City. 

We  can  also  prove  that 

EXTIRE 

“Kelly’s  Flexible  Car  Linings” 

Si I  TIS~ 

Eil  f > 

Furnish  30  percent,  better  insulation 
and  deadening  than  Hair  Felt,  besides  be¬ 
ing  entirely  anticeptic  and  odorless.  The 
same  materal,  only  thiner,  is  called 

“Kelly’s  Flax  Fibre  Building  Felt” 

TION 

Used  for  building  warm  houses.  It  is 
cheaper  than  heating  cold  ones.  The  ex¬ 
tra  cost  will  be  saved  many  times  over  in 
coal  and  doctor  bills.  Avoid  the  danger, 
discomfort  and  expense  of  a  cold, draughty 
house  by  lining  yours  with  this  material, 
as  it  is  absoluteiy  the  warmest  sheathing 
made,  ten  times  warmer  than  building 
papers. 

For  Samples,  Prices,  Circulars  and 
Catalogues,  address. 

Union  Fibre  Co. 

Winona,  J*  ^kCT00^ERrr  h 

615  Lumber  Exchange, 

,  ivunn.,  or  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

S.  C.  WELCH.  A.  C.  PLACE, 

918-112  Clark  Stieet,  143  Reed  Street, 

Chicago,  III,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

George  F.  Boehme  Cornice 
Roofing ;  &  Sheet  Meta[ Works 

7  East  Third  Street, 


ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 


H.  KELLY  &  CO.  “ 

Plumbers  and  Cas  Fitters 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
Complete  Line  of  Engineers’  Supplies 

Estimates  made  on  work  any  Office  and  QQC  QQ  THIRD  Street  S. 
where  in  the  Northwest.  Showrooms  ZZj'/o  Minneapolis,  ninn. 


Wm.  Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  J r. 

WM.  PENN  &  CO., 


Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Sky  Lights,  Metallic  Fronts,  Steel 
Ceilings,  Sidings  and  Rooting. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  2287. 


Northwest  Engineering  Co. 

W.  J.  BONWELL,  Proprietor. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
and  CONSTRUCTION 
HIGH  CLASS  INTERIOR  LIGHTING 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Mining  Work,  Factory  and  Power  Instillation 

No.  131  East  Fifth  Street, 

Write  us  Your  Wants  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


: 

♦ 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


TRIPS  TO  SUIT  YOUR.  PURSE. 


If  you  wish  to  go  at  small  expense  why  not  take  a 
through  tourist  car  (we  offer  choice  of  three)  making 
fast  time.  We  also  connect  at  Kansas  City  with  the 
finest  limited  trains  for  these  points.  ^  '-C 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ry. 

Let  our  City  Ticket  Agents,  corner  Fifth  and  Robert 
Streets,  St.  Paul,  or  corner  Nicollet  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Street,  Minneapolis,  tell  you  all  about  them. 
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Drake  Mantel  sill  le  Co. 

MANTELS-MARBLE -MOSAICS. 


MANUFACTURERS 

WHOLESALERS 

CONTRACTORS 


% 


% 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,510  SECONDAVE.S. 
FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C  G-.W.RY. 


Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 

A  RE  the  pioneers  of  their  line.  They  inaugurated 
1  shingle-staining  and  made  the  wide  vogue  of  the 
shingled  house  possible.  All  other  shingle  stains  are 
followers  upon  their  success,  but  lack  their  of  depth 
and  freshness  of  color,  burability,  wood-preserving 
propertigs  and  freedom  from  blackening. 

Samples  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  upon  ap¬ 
plication. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


GMs  Sheathing  Quilt 

A  SCIENTIFIC  non-ronductor  of  heat  and  sound. 

Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft,  resilient 
cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of 
sound-waves.  Indestructable  by  moths,  vermin  or 
decay  and  uninflamable, 

ASBESTOS  QUILT, 

the  only  sheathing  made  that  is  heat,  sound  and 
fire  proof. 


Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Arch’ts,  Boston 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CEORCE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents,  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS. 


W  H  Y  ? 

Are  Most  of  the  Leading:  Architects  of  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  the  North¬ 
west  Specifying: 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

B  E  ©  A  HSE 

They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the  goods 
are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured  in  St.  Paul, 
therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  northwest.  Drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give 
you  valuable  information  in  regard  to  wood  and  floor  finishing. 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co,, 

St.  Paul,  -  -  Minnesota. 


♦  ▲ 

|  For  Priming  or  First  Coating.  $ 

♦  of-  Qa  #: 

I  STANDARD 


For  pri  ming  coat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood,  Dries  5  ufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  bein?  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 


2620  Armour  Ave., 

♦  CHICAGO. 

T  23  Billiter  St., 

J  London.  29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦«>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Standard  Varnish  Works, 


*  aa  s*  in************  vi*  it***-** 
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CAPITALS 
IN 


Compo 


♦ 

♦ 

: 


Architectural  Decorations  I 


In  Composition  of  Every  Description. 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak 
and  Birch  in  Classic  and  /Modern 
Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices, 

Coves,  Etc.  :::::::: 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

.  HAROLD  JOHNSON,  "^SE- 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


PRESSED  BRICK,  TIFFANY 
ENAMELED  BRICK. 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  BOSTON 
FIRE  PLACE  MANTELS. 


AKRON  VITRIFIED  ROOF  TILE 
HERRINGBONE  EXPANDED 
STEEL  LATH. 


J.  G.  WILSON’S  ROLLING  PAR¬ 
TITIONS  and  STEEL  SHUTTERS. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA  COTTA. 


PORTLAND  and 
NATURAL  CEMENTS,  Plasters. 


J.  C.  Landers  &  Co. 


818  LUMBER  EXCHANGE, 

Minneapolis,  - 


Minn. 


HARDWARE 


•  •  • 


A  Few  Good  Things  in  Hardware. 

Corbin  Locks,  Stanley  Butts,  Bommer, 

Chicago  and  Matchless  Spring  Hinges. 

Wilcox  Door  Hangers,  Fitch  Sash  Lock. 

GIVE  US  A  CHANCE  TO  FIGURE  WITH  YOU. 

J.  F.  McGUIRE, 

56  East  6th  Street,  ...  ST.  PAUL. 


John  C.  Barton  &  Co. 

8  I  4  Nicollet  Ave. 

Minneapolis. 


Fabrics,  Pottery,  Furniture,  Wall  Paper 
Carpeting,  Fine  Cabinetwork,  Fresco 
Decorations,  Painting,  and  Hard 
Wood  Finishing. 

Re-upholstering  and  Repairing  Old  Furniture  a  Specialty. 


See  our  fine  line  of  wall  papers  before  buying.  Largest  and 
best  stock  in  the  city. 


Keystone  Boilers 

Manufactured  by  UTICA  F1EATER  CO  , 

UTICA,  New  York. 


REPRESENT  THE 


LATEST  and  BEST  IN  BOILER 

MANUEAVCTURING 

Dwyer  Plumbing  and  Heating  Co., 

- General  Agents - 

30  E.  Sixth  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Subscriptions  in  United  States  and  Canada,  mailed  flat, 
$5.00  a  year,  strictly  in  advance. 

Advertising  Rates  made  known  on  application. 

Remittance  for  Subscription  and  Advertising  may  be  made  by 
check,  bank  draft,  express  or  post  office  order,  always  payable  to 
The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Co.,  Insurance  Exchange 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Chicago  has  had  some  awful  experiences  with  fires 
lately  that  have  led  to  amendments  to  the  building  or¬ 
dinance  relating  to  tenements,  which  term  is  made  to 
cover  flats,  apartments,  or  other  lodgings  in  which 
housekeeping  is  carried  on.  1  hese  amendments  are 
a  great  advance  in  several  ways,  noticeably  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  hallways  and  elevator  shafts.  The  height 
to  which  buildings  of  common  or  of  slow-burning  con¬ 
struction  may  be  built  is  greatly  reduced — the  common 
construction  not  being  allowed  for  more  than  a  base¬ 
ment  and  three  stories,  while  the  slow-burning  con¬ 
struction  may  be  carried  to  five  stories  onlv. 

j*  j* 

\\  hile  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Antipodes  has  been 
making  bold  innovations  in  the  way  of  self-government 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  at  home  has  been  lost  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  text  “The  Weak  Shall  Inherit  the  Earth,” 
or  varying  this  with  rare  spasms  of  pity  for  the  deca¬ 
dent  nations  of  Europe,  the  Italian  has  made  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  an  assortment  of  new  “waves”  brought  to 
light  by  the  German  professor,  and  using  it  to  throw 
talk  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  across  the  Atlantic. 

So  wonderful  is  this  performance  of  Marconi  that 
when  another  Italian  promises  us  to  shortly  transform 
daylight  into  all  the  heat  and  power  we  want,  nobody  is 
inclined  to  question  him.  Are  we  to  have  a  second 
Italian  Renaissance? 

jt  jt 

1  hackeray  gave  as  his  opinion  that  a  smart  woman 
could  marry  whomever  she  chose,  and  we  know  a  ma¬ 
tron  who,  after  watching  the  growth  of  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration,  gives  it  as  her  opinion  that  a  smart  girl  can 
grow  in  whatever  direction  she  pleases.  This  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  the  coming  girl — or  the  girl  that 
has  come — is  taller  than  her  mamma,  but  it  does  not 
explain  the  fact  that  the  young  man  about  town  is  taller 
than  his  father.  Professors  do  not,  as  far  as  can  be 
learned,  verify  this  fact  by  measurements  of  co-eds  and 
their  parents,  but  it  is  too  evident  to  be  disputed,  at 
least  among  the  well-to-do  class  of  city  people.  On  the 
part  of  the  girls  it  may  be  due  to  their  own  determina¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  boys  can  lay  it  to  anything 
more  than  better  foods,  housing  and  hygiene.  Colleges 
should  be  making  comparative  measurements  of  both 
sexes  and  of  their  respective  parents  at  once,  before 
the  passing  of  the  Gibson  Girl.  Then  by  taking  the 
difference  between  the  excess  in  height  of  the  average 
young  man  over  the  average  father  from  the  excess  of 
the  daughter  over  her  mamma,  the  gain  brought  about 
by  the  girl  s  desire  may  be  accurately  determined. 
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CHARLES  G.  MAYBURY, 
Minnesota's  Oldest  Architect. 


Charles  G.  Maybury  was  born  January  13,  1830,  in 
the  town  of  Solon,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.  His  father 
was  a  stone-cutter  by  trade,  and  was  employed  during 
the  building  of  the  Erie  canal  dressing  stone  for  the 
locks,  etc.,  on  the  line  of  that  great  waterway  at  Lock- 
port  and  Syracuse.  He  was  also  employed  on  the  same 
work  during  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  in  later  years. 
The  father  also  owned  and  worked  a  farm,  where  the 
son  was  employed  until  he  was  nearly  16  years  of  age, 
when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  prominent  contractor 
and  builder  in  Central  New  York,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
mained  as  an  apprentice  for  over  five  years.  1  he  boss 
was  not  an  architect,  but  he  made  plans  for  the  build¬ 
ings  he  erected,  but  not  in  as  complete  a  condition  as 
are  made  today  by  practicing  architects. 

Learning  the  trade  of  a  builder  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  led  the  apprentice  to  turn  his  mind  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  practicing  architect.  His  education  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  public  schools  of  New  \ork,  except  two 
or  three  terms  in  a  private  select  school,  as  such  were 
often  kept  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  for  people  who 
wished  to  give  their  children  a  higher  education. 

After  his  term  of  apprenticeship  had  been  served 
he  entered  the  firm  as  a  partner,  remaining  for  three 
years,  when  the  firm  was  dissolved  and  he  went  into 
business  for  himself  as  a  draughtsman  and  builder. 
Continuing  for  two  years  in  the  east,  he  concluded  to 
take  the  advice  of  the  late  Horace  Greeley,  to  go  west 
and  grow  up  with  the  country.  Coming  west  in  the 
spring  of  1856,  not  knowing  where  he  would  locate, 
after  looking  over  parts  of  Illinois  and  \\  isconsin,  he 


settled  down  about  the  first  of  June  in  Winona,  and 
went  into  the  building  business.  During  that  summer 
he  built  what  old  pioneers  remember  as  the  Sanborn 
'  building,  which  was  60x120  feet  on  the  ground,  three 
stories  high,  much  the  largest  building  that  had  been 
erected  in  Winona  up  to  that  date.  He  carried  on  the 
making  of  plans  and  contracting  until  the  spring  of 
1865. 

A.  M.  Radclifife,  architect,  came  to  Winona  in  1862, 
and  practiced  until  the  spring  of  1865,  when  he  con¬ 
cluded  to  leave  Winona  and  locate  in  Minneapolis,  from 
which  place  he  had  come  to  Winona.  Mr.  Maybury 
took  Mr.  Radcliffe’s  office,  and  bought  his  office  furni¬ 
ture,  and  from  that  date  he  has  run  an  exclusively 
architectural  office.  During  the  year  1865  he  closed  up 
the  business  of  contracting  and  has  since  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  work  of  an  architect. 

During  the  thirty-eight  years  given  to  the  profession 
he  has  had  many  students  who  drew  their  first  lines  in 
his  office,  and  were  with  him  from  one  to  three  years. 
Among  these  were  Adolph  Rudolph  of  Duluth,  Minn. ; 
Frank  D.  Hyde,  now  practicing  in  Chicago;  Frank  S. 
Blanchard  of  Chicago  ;  and  Austin  W.  Lord,  of  the  firm 
of  Lord  &  Hulitt,  of  New  York  City.  This  firm  have 
in  commission  the  agricultural  building  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  will  cost  about  $2,- 
000,000.  Mr.  Lord  spent  two  years  in  Europe,  having 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  traveling  scholar¬ 
ship.  After  being  two  years  in  Rome,  Italy,  at  the  head 
of  an  architectural  school,  Warren  P.  Laird,  another 
student  of  Mr.  Maybury,  is  now  professor  of  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Laird  has  also  spent  two  years  in  Europe. 

Jefferson  N.  Maybury,  the  eldest  son,  commenced  in 
his  father's  office  when  a  young  lad.  In  1880  he  was 
with  Architect  E.  P.  Bassford,  of  St.  Paul.  In  January, 
1881,  he  became  his  father’s  partner,  the  firm  being 
known  as  C.  G.  Maybury  &  Son.  The  junior  has  an 
appointment  as  specifications  architect  for  the  Louis¬ 
iana  Purchase  Exposition,  where  he  has  now  served  for 
thirteen  months. 

W.  H.  Stevens  of  Winona  is  a  student  from  Mr.  May- 
bury’s  office,  and  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  employ 
of  the  office. 

Charles  G.  Maybury  is  now  73  years  old,  but  is  still 
actively  engaged  in  his  business. 

While  the  American  people  never  knew  so  much 
about  fuels  as  they  do  now,  it  is  freely  predicted  by 
some  that  the  great  coal  strike  has  set  up  such  a  thirst 
for  learning  in  this  line  that  it  will  in  the  end  have 
proved  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Many  believe  that  the 
fuel  briquette  will  be  well  established  in  popular  esteem 
very  soon  as  one  result  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel  this  win¬ 
ter.  If  one  believes  half  that  is  told  by  people  who 
present  a  fair  claim  to  being  informed,  vast  stores  of 
different  materials  capable  of  making  good  briquettes 
are  now  running  to  waste  at  nearly  everyone’s  door. 
Many  peats  are  said  to  contain  just  enough  bitumen  to 
make  the  material  cohere  nicely  in  the  briquette,  all 
that  is  needed  being  to  compress  the  dried  peat  at  suit¬ 
able  temperature.  Everybody  now  is  told  that  the 
briquettes  of  lignite  are  easy  and  simple,  while  all  man¬ 
ner  of  mixtures  are  suggested.  Yet  unless  the 
briquette,  when  it  arrives,  is  superior  to  most  of  the 
strange  fuels  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  fires  of 
the  past  few  months,  anthracite  will  not  be  without 
friends  for  some  time  to  come. 
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Varnishes  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without  noting 
that  there  arc  several  makers  of  them  in  the  country 
striving  to  get  trade  on  the  merits  of  the  goods  pro¬ 
duced.  Competition  between  makers  has  been  keen  for 
the  past  few  years,  and  the  way  in  which  many  manu¬ 
facturers  have  conducted  t li is  competition  has  carried 
the  impression  that  they  were  striving  to  improve  their 
goods  and  were  appealing  for  trade  on  that  basis. 
People  of  good  taste  have  had  a  certain  grievance 
against  the  trade  in  this,  that  makers  have  catered  too 
much  to  the  modern  folly  of  smearing  hard  woods  with 
stains  and  muddy  “fillers,"  but  as  varnish  makers  are 
not  responsible  for  the  perverted  notions  that  made  a 
demand  for  these  finishes,  it  is  perhaps  unjust  to  hold 
resentment  towards  them  for  their  part  in  the  desecra¬ 
tion.  Any  one  who  has  given  thought  to  the  beauties 
of  old  mahogany  and  some  other  woods  knows  that  the 
taste  ot  the  last  few  years  in  finishing  such  woods  will 
make  it  necessary  for  the  next  generation,  if  they  ever 
come  to  know  the  beauties  of  old  woods,  to  go  back  of 
the  specimens  we  will  leave  them.  Before  these  stains 
and  mud  fillers  came  into  vogue  people  varnished  their 
furniture  and  that  was  all  there  was  of  it.  If  the  var¬ 
nish  didn't  suit,  they  had  it  scraped  off  and  other  put 
on,  but  what  color  the  wood  got  it  got  from  light  and 
time  and  such  varnish  as  penetrated  the  wood  ;  while 
had  they  begun  by  rubbing  mud  into  the  pores  we 
should  never  know  the  beautiful  glints  of  light  that  we 
get  in  looking  over  these  old  mahoganies,  the  pores  of 
which  are  filled  with  transparent  gums  instead  of  mud. 
At  least  one  progressive  varnish  maker  has  realized 
this,  and  is  making  a  strong  push  for  a  return  to  the  old 
way  of  varnishing  on  the  bare  wood,  and  is  showing 
samples  of  very  successful  work  in  that  line.  When 
piannfacturers  put  a  stout  shoulder  to  a  reform  of  this 
kind  it  ought  to  make  it  easier  for  the  architect  of  taste 
to  combat  a  pernicious  fashion. 

■j* 

Of  the  advertisers  who  look  upon  the  outlay  simply 
with  the  idea  of  gaining  trade  thereby,  not  all  may  be 
set  down  as  without  skill  in  making  this  sort  of  invest¬ 
ment.  Not  long  since  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
who  places  the  advertising  of  some  allied  firms  who 
make  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  house  fixtures 
annually,  led  to  the  statement  by  him  that  he  had 
placed  "souvenir"  publications,  along  with  architec¬ 
tural  “magazines”  issued  by  firms  and  “companies”  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  their  designs  in  the  country,  un¬ 
der  the  ban — that  be  bad  no  further  use,  time  nor 
money  for  any  other  than  journals  of  character,  circu¬ 
lating  among  the  profession  on  their  merits.  But  he 
did  not  class  the  exhibition  catalog  among  the  “souven¬ 
irs,”  “portfolios”  or  the  "Hints  for  the  Home”  issued 
by  some  “architectural  company”  to  inform  the  waiting 
world  where  they  could  buy  something  for  two  dollars 
and  a  half  that  would  enable  them  to, build  a  four  thou¬ 
sand  dollar  bouse  for  two,  no  matter  where  located. 

Among  the  many  hundred  weight  of  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  that  finds  its  way  into  architect’s  offices  via  the 
mails — and  mainly  out  again  via  the  waste-basket — 


came  recently  a  bit  that  received  more  than  usual  at¬ 
tention  by  reason  of  its  novelty.  Certain  makers  of 
varnish  sought  to  make  themselves  and  their  wares 
known  to  the  architects  by  confessing  how  that  they 
had  contrived  a  varnish  of  such  superlative  virtue  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances  that  they  were  unable  to  devise  a 
name  that  would  match  its  merits,  and  they  therefore 
appealed  to  the  profession  of  architecture  in  their  di¬ 
lemma,  agreeing  to  give  good  money  to  him  who  should 
help  them  to  a  suitable  name.  All  this  might  pass  for 
a  shrewd  and  not  essentially  debatable  way  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  line  of  goods  by  a 
person  expert  enough  in  advertising  to  know  that  the 
ordinary  circular  letter  hardly  reaches  the  hand  of  the 
person  addressed  before  it  takes  its  place  in  the  limbo 
of  the  waste-basket.  The  proposition  involved  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  likely  to  lead  any  architect  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  unknown  goods  at  the  possible  detri¬ 
ment  of  a  client.  But  in  a  following  circular  announc¬ 
ing  the  selection  of  a  name,  the  veil  was  removed.  This 
circular,  after  repeating  the  virtues  of  the  goods,  pro¬ 
posed  a  cash  bonus  to  architects  who  should  specify  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  varnish  for  use  on  work  actually 
executed  within  a  time  specified. 

It  is  a  little  out  of  the  common  for  an  advertiser  to 
combine  in  himself  abilities,  so  extreme,  for  while  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  first  circular  was  far  from 
“coarse,”  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  more  so 
than  the  second. 

This  the  advertiser  learned  it  seems  when  returns 
came  in  from  the  second  circular,  for  he  now  finds  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  third,  withdrawing  the  second  and 
protesting  his  innocence  of  intent  to  bribe. 

.jt 

Certain  echoes  of  rumblings  and  mutterings  about  a 
phase  of  the  advertising  question  have  been  heard  for 
the  past  few  months,  purporting  to  have  had  their  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  plaint  of  a  member  of  a  nameless  firm  of  deal¬ 
ers  in  materials,  alleged  to  have  been  aggrieved  and 
mulcted  by  a  request  to  advertise  in  an  Architectural 
Exhibition  catalog.  These  rumblings,  whether  issuing 
from  some  real  material  house  or  from  the  inventive 
head  of  some  publisher,  made  enough  stir  to  develop 
that  all  the  architectural  societies  in  the  country  save 
one  do  obtain  advertisements  for  their  catalogs.  It 
may  be  said  in  passing  that  there  are  very  likely  good 
manufacturers  and  material  men  who  would  be  glad  to 
advertise  in  that  catalog,  not  primarily  as  a  business 
venture,  but  because  there  is  a  large  and  growing  num¬ 
ber  among  them  whose  sentiments  lead  them  to  a  good 
degree  of  liberality  in  promoting  the  educational  side 
of  good  building,  and  they  know  that  architectural  ex¬ 
hibitions  are  nine-tenths  educational.  Architects  who 
put  their  time  and  effort  into  exhibitions  do  not  as  a 
rnle  expect  direct  money  returns,  but  contribute  them 
to  the  cause  of  the  advancement  of  the  calling,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  much  of  the  pecuniary 
help  given  by  advertisers  is  given  in  the  same  spirit.  If 
the  nameless  aggrieved  one  ever  really  existed,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  his  firm  was  pretty  much  alone  in  re¬ 
garding  their  advertising  in  the  catalog  as  a  “hold-up.” 
That  it  was  not  a  “hold-up,”  in  the  sense  of  giving  no 
value  in  return,  every  one  familiar  with  the  business 
knows.  Granting  the  circulation  promised,  these  cata¬ 
logs  are  usually  so  attractive  that  they  are  filed  by 
every  one  interested  and  looked  upon  as  of  exceptional 
interest.  Some  of  them  are  so  attractive  that  the 
reader  can  not  stop  with  looking  at  the  pictures  of  ex¬ 
hibits  alone,  but  is  lured  to  examine  everything  from 
cover  to  cover. 
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By  Geo.  E.  Bertrand. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  most  insignificant 
work  of  the  architect  from  a  revenue  standpoint  is  at 
once  the  most  fascinating  to  him,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  important  to  the  community.  The  greatest 
achievement  of  the  architect  is  in  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity. 

In  a  general  way  the  term  cheap  has  come  to  mean 
ugly.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  an  artistic  thing  will 
necessary  be  expensive,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  when  the  man  of  limited  means  proposes  to  build 
for  himself  a  home  of  very  limited  cost,  it  does  not  oc¬ 
cur  to  him  that  the  designing  of  his  house  will  afford 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  display  of  genius  in  the 
entire  architectural  field. 

The  designing  of  a  cheap  house  that  will  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  honesty  and  propriety,  and  fulfill  its  mod¬ 
est  function  both  from  the  standpoint  of  usefulness  and 
of  correct  taste,  is  a  problem  which,  to  be  solved  suc¬ 
cessfully,  will  tax  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the 
designer.  Economy  will  be  the  watchword  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  How  to  obtain  dignity  without  com¬ 
manding  features;  a  certain  degree  of  elegance  without 
the  assistance  of  ornamental  detail ;  and  how  to  impress 
the  classical  sentiment  upon  the  composition  without 
indulging  too  much  in  the  delicacies  of  classical  enrich¬ 
ment,  will  be  a  hard  problem  to  solve.  It  will  be  an 
experience  in  the  practice  of  moderation — a  lesson  in 
the  husbanding  of  the  crude  materials  of  nature,  which 
become  precious  in  proportion  as  the  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  of  man  are  wrought  into  them. 

It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  go  into  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  the  art,  but  simply  to  indicate  what  will  be  de¬ 
manded  of  the  man  who  shall  design  a  cheap  house  that 
will  fulfill  the  requirements,  both  from  the  utilitarian 
and  the  aesthetic  standpoints. 

First  of  all  he  must  be  a  sincere  lover  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  not  only  as  to  purely  architectural  forms,  but  as  to 
the  sound,  color  and  rhythm  as  exemplified  in  music, 
pictorial  and  decorative  art,  and  poetry ;  for  all  these 
will  have  their  influence  upon  his  temperament,  and  his 
creation  of  the  cheap  house  will  be  their  unconscious 
summing  up  in  concrete  form.  The  owners  of  the  cheap 
house  may  have  scanty  means,  may  be  out  of  reach  of 
many  social  diversions  perhaps,  will  have  their  times  of 
anxiety  and  depression,  and  will  need,  far  more  than 
people  of  affluence,  the  restful  and  redeeming  influence 
of  harmonious  surroundings,  well  proportioned  rooms, 
wholesome  colorings,  the  peace  of  propriety  and  unob¬ 
trusiveness  and  decorum,  and  all  the  infinitude  of  refin¬ 
ing  touches  which  are  the  expression  of  the  artist  who 
loves  his  work,  and  the  human  philosopher  who  has  a 


broad  and  sympathetic  conception  of  the  social  needs  of 
his  fellow  man. 

Such  a  man  will  do  something  more  than  simply  to 
arrange  rooms  with  reference  to  their  convenience  of 
access,  one  with  another;  to  indicate  the  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  used ;  to  indicate  in  the  regular  manner  all 
the  minutia  incident  to  the  joining  together  of  the  va¬ 
rious  materials  that  enter  into  the  construction  of  a 
house;  all  of  which  is  not  architecture  as  an  art,  but 
the  mere  operation  of  building. 

He  will  do  far  more  than  all  this:  his  work  will  not 
only  be  a  shelter  from  the  elements,  but  it  will  be  ani¬ 
mate  with  suggestion,  companionship,  and  ennobling 
influences.  It  will  be  a  home.  He  will  confer  some¬ 
thing  upon  his  client  which  shall  be  a  lasting  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents.  He  will  infuse  into  the  inanimate  stone  and 
brick  and  mortar  and  wood  and  paint  a  something  that 
was  in  him.  which  will  be  a  lasting  enjoyment. 

Because  the  house  is  cheap,  there  can  be  no  luxurious 
play  of  fancy  in  the  design,  and  no  elaborate  enrich¬ 
ment  of  details,  and  it  will  be  far  better  so,  for  then  it 
will  be  more  truthful  and  more  in  harmony  with  its 
tenants. 

But  it  will  be  none  the  less  classical  in  sentiment, 
nay,  more  so,  for  then  its  beauty  of  expression  will  de¬ 
pend  more  upon  the  composition  of  the  mass,  and  the 
harmonious  relation  to  each  other  of  its  different  feat¬ 
ures. 

The  term  classical  means  in  its  broad  sense  much  the 
same  in  architecture  as  in  literature  or  music.  When 
certain  dispositions  or  relations  of  voids  and  solids  in 
architectural  composition,  universally  inspire  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  emulation  of  cultivated  minds  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  become  a  canon  of  law  in  design,  then 
it  becomes  classical. 

Repose,  balance,  symmetry — these  are  terms  almost 
synonymous  with  the  term  classical,  and  when  a  build¬ 
ing  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  these  terms,  in 
general,  it  may  be  said  to  be  classical  in  sentiment. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  many  who  are 
influential  in  giving  direction  to  public  thought,  from  a 
lack  of  true  artistic  sense,  or  insufficient  training  in  the 
theory  of  architectural  design,  so  misapprehend  the 
true  meaning  of  the  term  classical  in  its  broad  sense, 
as  to  discourage  its  application  to  architecture  as 
though  correct  grammar  or  symmetrically  formed  bod¬ 
ies  were  not  desirable  or  necessary. 

French  laws  are  quite  different  from  our  own.  A  fire 
having  begun  in  a  paint  shop  and  spread  to  damage 
neighboring  property,  the  authorities  found  that  be¬ 
cause  of  neglect  of  proper  care  of  his  premises,  the 
owner  of  the  place  in  which  the  fire  started  became  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  loss  incurred  by  his  neighbors,  and  as 
the  evidence  showed  that  the  official  inspector  had 
failed  to  require  better  care  of  the  premises,  he  was 
fined  for  neglect  of  duty. 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  JOIST  HANGERS. 

Makers  of  all  styles  of  joist-hangers  not  represented 
in  the  break-down  at  the  Bement-Darling  warehouse 
floors  seem  to  be  finding  reasons  other  than  the  purely 
sympathetic  for  regretting  that  disaster.  I  he  trade  in 
this  line  of  goods  has  been  worked  up  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  and  different  kinds  seem  to  have  sold 
pretty"  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  advertising  and  push¬ 
ing  done  by  their  respective  makers,  d  he  subject  of 
hangers  has  not  received  as  much  careful  attention  by 
purchasers  and  their  advisers  as  its  seriousness  war¬ 
rants.  Those  “highly  recommended  by  the  agent  seem 
to  have  led  the  sales.  Now  manufacturers  seem  to 
think  that  they  will  have  to  encounter  a  more  skeptical 
public,  and  that  in  any  event  fewer  will  be  sold.  While 
each  maker  would  have  people  think  that  his  goods 
have  stood  thorough  tests  and  competitive  tests,  he  is 
really  conscious  that  experts  in  building  have  not  been 
convinced  that  anything  very  conclusive  is  known 
about  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  kinds.  Some 
that  are  meritorious  in  form  and  proportions  may  be 
defective  in  material  or  method  of  manufacture.  \\  ill 
not  the  building  expert  conclude  to  get  along  with  less 
of  them  at  any  rate? 

The  maker  who  is  positive  as  to  the  merits  of  his  line 
of  goods  sees  that  he  must  make  extra  effort  to  con¬ 
vince  purchasers  of  their  superiority. 

In  fact,  there  are  some  makers  who  have  learned 
something  from  experience,  and  if  theyr  were  to  place  a 
new  line  of  goods  on  the  market  it  would  most  likely 
differ  considerably  from  what  they  are  selling.  For  it 
turns  out  that  not  only  does  a  joist-hanger  need  to  be 
strong,  but  it  needs  to  be  uncommon  strong.  Here  are 
joists  that  may  safely  be  loaded  with  250  pounds  per 
square  foot,  uniformly  distributed,  and  which  if  habit¬ 
ually  loaded  much  beyond  that  limit  would  be  unsafe. 
Really  those  joists  are  never  loaded  uniformly,  for  the 
convenience  in  handling  goods  and  such  knowledge  as 
warehousemen  have  both  tend  to  keep  the  center  of  the 
spans  clear  and  the  loads  at  the  ends  of  the  joists. 
Placing  the  load  at  the  ends  of  joists  admits  of  doubling 
that  load  or  more  without  injury  to  the  joist,  but  how 
about  the  hangers?  How  many  buildings  have  hangers 
safe  at  two  or  three  times  the  safe  uniform  load  for  the 
joists? 

Then  there  are  plenty  of  minor  questions  that  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  settled.  Metal  may  be  cast 
into  shapes  meeting  theoretical  requirements  with  less 
waste  than  if  made  from  rolled  sheets  or  bars  but  is 
this  cast  (malleable)  metal  so  uniform  in  strength  as 
the  other p  Again,  having  selected  the  sheet-steel 
hanger  of  most  desirable  form,  how  shall  it  be  wrought, 
cold  or  hot?  Designers  of  timber  floors  want  joists  and 
girders  to  be  framed  flush  on  top  and  to  remain  so.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  difference  in  level  that  comes  from 
shrinkage  some  makers  have  with  greater  or  less  in¬ 
genuity  suspended  their  hangers  by  inserting  into  the 
neutral  portion  of  the  girders.  How  much  if  any  does 
this  practice  injure  the  girder?  The  discussion  on  none 
of  these  questions  is  closed. 


THE  LONGFELLOW— FJELDE  HIAWATHA  AGAIN. 


Mr.  Lorado  Taft  is  reported  in  the  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal  as  favoring  the  design  by  the  late  Jakob  Fjelde  il¬ 
lustrating  the  couplet  in  Longfellow  s  Hiawatha,  a 
photo  from  the  plaster  cast  of  which  appeared  in  our 
November  issue. 


“It  would  look  very  well  as  a  bronze  group  among 
the  foliage  of  Minnehaha  Park.  Fjelde  has  done  a  le¬ 
gitimate  work  there.  *  *  *  It  would  no  doubt 

afford  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  school  children 
who  paid  for  it  if  they  could  see  it  in  the  park.  1  he 
group  would  have  a  praiseworthy  effect.  It  is  poetic 
and  imaginative  and  harmonizes  well  with  the  poem 
that  it  is  intended  to  illustrate. 

Learning  afterwards  that  the  group  had  fallen  undei 
the  official  ban  of  the  art  commission,  Mr.  Taft  did  not 
hedge  noticeably.  While  admitting  that  the  group  was 
not  altogether  perfect  in  technique,  he  thought  such 
perfection  not  always  desirable.  As  to  the  features,  he 
had  seen  quite  famous  Indian  groups  in  which  the  mod¬ 
eling  of  the  faces  was  far  less  realistic.  He  intimated 
that  what  is  known  to  whites  as  the  Indian  type  ot 
features  is  more  or  less  of  a  convention,  and  if  any  one 
were  to  make  a  composite  photograph  of  government 
Indian  school  pupils  he  would  come  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  A  photograph  of  a  pure-blood  Free  maiden— 
the  favorite  model  of  a  prominent  western  artist- 
shows  that  with  a  different  costume  and  dressing  of  the 
hair  it  would  be  most  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  place 

her  ancestry.  .  ,  , 

Mr.  Taft's  criticisms  are  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  has  himself  contended  with  such  prob¬ 
lems.  He  recognized  at  the  outset  what  the  commis¬ 
sion  seem  to  have  overlooked  entirely,  that  the  group 


was  made  to  illustrate  Longfellow. 

“No,  Minnehaha  creek  wasn’t  a  rushing  river  when  1 
last  saw  it,  although  the  Fjelde  group  is  supposed  to 
recall  Longfellow’s  mention  of  such  a  stream.  Neither 
would  the  late  Mr.  H.  have  played  automobile  for  his 
wifey  even  on  a  very  wet  occasion,  had  he  been  a  gen 
nine  Sioux  or  Ojibway.  But  Fjelde  was  illustrating 
Longfellow,  and  the  statuary  is  quite  as  aboriginal  as 

the  ooem.”  ,  ,  ,, 

Naturally,  also,  he  did  not  share  the  worry  ot  the 
moving  spirits  of  the  commission  over  the  fact  that  the 
idea  of  avoirdupois  was  somewhat  suppressed  in  model- 
ing  the  group.  The  Journal  man  reports  a  member  ot 
the  commission  thus:  “Among  the  objections  to  the 
o-roup  which  we  regarded  as  unsurmountable  is  a  grave 
anatomical  error.  Had  Hiawatha  actually  triec  to 
hold  Minnehaha  in  the  position  in  which  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  he  would  have  fallen  flat  upon  his  face— and 

bruised  the  lady,  I  m  afraid. 

One  can  imagine  this  stickler  for  realism  in  art  going 
down  to  Swift's  or  Armour’s  cold  storage  place  and 
building  his  notions  of  what  ought  to  be  upon  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  “groups"  on  their  way  to  load  the  delivery 
wagons.  Sculptors,  however,  from  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
liefs  at  Khorsabad  till  now,  appear  to  have  done  more. 

If  the  commission  have  a  well-fixed  notion  that  the 
incident  is  closed,  they  hardly  appreciate  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  L.  P.  Hunt  has  a  thousand 
dollars  toward  casting  the  group  in  bronze.  \\  hatever 
the  school  children  expect,  she  expects  to  see  the  group 
in  bronze,  and  if  Minnehaha  Park  proves  inhospitable, 
it  need  not  excite  wonder  if,  armed  with  Mr.  Taft  s  cer¬ 
tificate,  she  can  induce  Mankato  or  some  other  com¬ 
munity  to  make  a  home  for  the  group. 
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“HIGHCROFT,”  LAKE  MINNETONKA  MINN. 

By  F.  H.  Nutter. 

“Highcroft,”  at  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn.,  the  coun¬ 
try  house  of  the  late  F.  H.  Peavey,  Esq.,  ranks  among 
the  finest  country  places  of  the  Northwest.  Originally 
a  stock  farm  and  boasting  a  well  known  herd  of  Jersey 
cattle,  it  is  still  maintained  as  such,  but  the  farm  build¬ 
ings  are  so  well  concealed  as  well  as  sheltered  by  the 
wooded  hills  of  the  estate  as  to  he  but  very  little  in 


Formal  Garden,  “Highcroft.” 


evidence  to  one  who  lingers  on  the  lawns  and  porches 
of  the  house. 

Unlike  most  of  the  summer  homes  of  the  lake-dwell¬ 
ers,  this  house  is  located  at  a  distance  both  from  the 
highway  and  the  shore,  and  was  built  upon  an  open 
plateau,  though  with  a  background  of  ancient  maple 
and  linden  trees.  Thus  a  desirable  privacy  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  owner,  and  a  much  broader  view  of  the 
landscape  also,  for  from  the  north  to  the  south  and 


House  and  Main  Lawn,  “Highcroft.” 


southwest  are  seen  the  gleaming  expanses  of  many  of 
the  bays  which  go  to  make  up  this  most  irregular  and 
picturesque  of  the  Minnesota  lakes,  while  through  the 
rest  of  the  circle  the  eye  rests  on  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  a  farming  district  carved  out  from  what  the  old  set¬ 
tlers  called  the  “Big  Woods.” 

The  house  was  designed  and  its  construction  superin¬ 
tended  by  W.  C.  Whitney,  architect,  of  Minneapolis, 


and  the  accompanying  illustrations  give  a  very  good 
idea  of  its  “old  colonial”  stateliness  as  viewed  from 
without,  but  the  interior  scene  discloses  only  a  few  of 
the  beauties  within  which  meet  the  gaze  of  the  visitor. 

The  original  plan  for  the  grounds  was  prepared  by 
F.  L.  &  f.  C.  Olmsted  of  Boston,  but  afterwards  devel¬ 
oped  and  completed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Manning. 

As  already  stated,  the  house  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  open  farm  lands,  which  are  still  maintained  as  hay 
meadows.  Through  these  a  finely  built  drive  of  ma- 


Entrance  to  Forecourt,  ‘‘Highcroft.” 

cadam,  with  a  strip  along  either  side  kept  in  lawn  and 
planted  with  ornamental  trees,  leads  with  graceful 
curves  to  the  forecourt,  a  distance  of  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet  from  the  entrance.  The  vine-clad  walls  of 
the  forecourt,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  screen  the 
drive,  conceal  the  distant  view,  and  it  is  not  till  one  has 
entered  the  house  and,  passing  through  the  reception 
hall,  stands  upon  the  porch  that  faces  the  rising  sun, 
that  the  full  beauty  of  the  scene  is  appreciated.  In 


Formal  Garden,  “Highcroft.” 

front  of  the  house  is  a  lawn  of  about  seven  acres,  its 
well  kept  surface  the  more  beautiful  from  contrast  with 
the  meadows  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  border  of 
vines  and  shrubs,  while  beyond  the  meadows  and  the 
summer  house  along  the  shore,  and  considerably  below 
the  observer's  station  Wayzata  Bay  and  Gray’s  Bay 
stretch  away  to  their  wooded  eastern  shores. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  house  is  a  formal  garden  en- 
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closed  from  the  main  lawn  and  sunken  below  the  gen¬ 
eral  grade  thereof. 

The  views  we  print  show  the  forecomt,  the  foimal 
garden  and  portions  of  the  main  lawn,  in  connection 
with  the  house  itself;  also  the  service  drive,  which, 
branching  from  the  main  drive  before  it  reaches  the 
forecourt,  leads  to  a  separate  and  enclosed  service  court 
at  the  kitchen  wing. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  all  the  trees  on  the  lawns 
and  along  the  drives  were  set  out  after  the  building  was 
under  way,  as  the  site  was  entirely  bare  at  first.  Many 


Service  Drive,  “Highcroft.” 

of  these'  trees  were  six  to  nine  inches  in  diameter  when 
transplanted,  being  moved  in  the  winter  time  from  a 
distance  of  several  miles,  with  a  ball  of  earth  frozen  to 
their  roots ;  so  carefully  was  this  done  that  hai  dly  a 
tree  was  lost. 

For  the  proper  maintenance  of  so  large  a  house,  and 
such  extensive  lawns  and  gardens,  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  is  necessary,  which  is  obtained  fiom  a  spiing 
lake  some  six  hundred  feet  distant  and  sixty  feet  below 


Forecourt  at  “Highcroft.” 

the  house.  On  the  shore  of  this  little  lake  is  located  the 
pump-house,  which  also  contains  the  steam  plant  foi 
heating  and  the  electric  plant  for  lighting  the  house, 
connection  being  made  through  a  tunnel  of  ample  size. 

Although  the  sudden  death  of  the  owner  removed 
him  when  his  work  of  home-building  was  barely  com¬ 
pleted,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  he  made 
ample  provision  for  the  future  care  of  the  place  in 


which  he  took  such  loving  pride,  and  doubtless  "High¬ 
croft”  will  be  for  years  what  it  now  is — the  place,  par 
excellence,  of  Lake  Minnetonka. 


OAK  TABLE  IN  FRENCH  RENAISSANCE  STYLE, 

Designed  and  executed  by  Wm.  Yungbauer,  for  C.  S.  Mellen, 
President  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


CEMENT  CONSTRUCTED  HOUSES. 

One  of  the  standing  arguments  for  frame  construc¬ 
tion  is  its  cheapness.  R.  B.  Coltrin,  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
is  building  two  houses  of  cement  blocks  and  claims 
that  they  will  cost  him  considerably  less  than  if  he  had 
used  the  ordinary  frame  construction.  This  seems 
almost  incredible,  but  is  given  as  the  result  of  actual 
calculations.  The  foundations  measure  42x24.  The 
cost  of  the  foundations,  which  are  of  cement,  138  lineal 
feet,  is  less  than  $200.  This  is  without  cellar.  He 
makes  the  cement  blocks  for  the  walls  with  a  machine 
of  his  own  invention.  The  blocks  are  two  feet  long  and 
eight  inches  high,  and  will  make  a  wall  ten  inches  thick, 
including  an  air  space,  taking  up  about  one-third  of  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  The  blocks,  each  of  which  makes 
a  complete  section  of  10-inch  wall  two  feet  by  eight 
inches  in  dimensions,  cost  him  ten  cents  each.  Mr. 
Coltrin  estimates  that  the  cement  houses  will  cost  about 
25  per  cent  less  than  frame  houses  of  the  same  size. 
He  uses  unskilled  labor.  Four  parts  of  fine  gravel  are 
mixed  with  one  part  of  cement  on  mortar-boards,  first 
dry  and  then  with  water  sufficient  to  moisten  the  mix¬ 
ture  so  that  it  will  pack.  Then  the  concrete  is  shoveled 
into  the  block  machine,  tamped  down  thoroughly,  taken 
out  immediately  and  piled  up  to  season. _  Nothing  is 
left  to  be  done  but  to  lay  the  blocks,  after  they  are 
hardened,  as  a  brick  wall  is  laid,  and  the  result  is  a  per¬ 
fect  wall  with  an  air  chamber.  For  chimneys  a  section 
of  an  air-chamber  is  cemented  and  the  chimney  is  en¬ 
closed  in  an  absolutely  fire-proof  wall. 

MEMORIAL  TO  JAMES  WATT. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  notified  Greenock,  Scotland, 
that  he  is  prepared  to  give  $50,000  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  James  Watt,  who  was  born  in  that  city  on  January 
iq"  1736  in  recognition  of  his  engineering  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  or  he  will  head  a  movement  in  America  to  raise 
a  large  fund  which,  with  sums  raised  m  Great  Britain, 
will  provide  for  a  more  extensive  scheme  of  commem¬ 
oration. 
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Sixteenth  Annual  Exhibition,  Art  Institute,  Chicago — 
Circular  of  Information. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  from  March  26th  to  April  13th  in¬ 
clusive. 

Entry  blanks  are  to  be  returned  not  later  than  Feb¬ 
ruary  24th. 

Exhibits  will  be  received  up  to  6  p.  m.  Tuesday, 
March  iotli,  and  will  be  discharged  Wednesday,  April 
15th. 

The  exhibition  will  include  works  of  architects  and 
the  allied  arts. 

Drawings  must  be  framed  or  mounted,  and  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  glass  is  requested  in  frames  larger  than  2x3  feet. 

All  exhibits  accepted  by  the  Jury  of  Admission  must 
remain  until  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  and  unless  par¬ 
ticularly  requested  not  to  do  so,  the  C.  A.  C.  will  con¬ 
sider  the  authority  has  been  granted  to  reproduce  any 
exhibit  it  desires  in  the  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  fireproof  galleries 
of  the  Art  Institute,  and  all  handling  will  be  done  by 
experienced  men,  thus  insuring  the  least  possible  risk. 
The  Chicago  Architectural  Club  will  not  be  responsible 
for  accident. 

Labels  for  each  exhibit  must  be  securely  fastened, 
and  these,  together  with  the  entry  blanks  must  be  care¬ 
fully  and  correctly  filled  out  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  exhibitor,  and  the  full  title  of  the  exhibit. 

It  is  important  that  this  instruction  be  observed,  as 
the  catalogue  lists  are  compiled  from  these  blanks. 

All  exhibits  will  be  returned  directly  to  the  exhibitor 
at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  unless  a  written  order, 


signed  by  the  exhibitor  is  received,  to  forward  said  ex¬ 
hibit  to  some  other  destination. 

The  Chicago  Architectural  Club  will  arrange  for  col¬ 
lectors  and  shippers  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York, 
Washington  and  St.  Louis,  and  exhibitors  notifying 
Mr.  Birch  Burdette  Long,  Chairman,  Art  Institute, 
Chicago,  of  their  intention  to  exhibit  will  be  advised  at 
what  date  and  by  whom  their  exhibits  will  be  collected. 

All  expenses  attached  to  the  collection  and  shipping 
of  exhibits  will  be  borne  by  the  Chicago  Architectural 
Club,  provided  the  same  is  done  by  their  authorized 
agents. 

Exhibitors  from  points  other  than  those  mentioned 
can  send  their  exhibits  to  the  agents  of  the  Chicago 
Architectural  Club  in  any  of  the  above  cities. 

All  works  thus  sent  are  to  be  plainly  marked  “Chi¬ 
cago  Architectural  Club  Exhibition.”  The  agents  will 
then  forward  and  return  them  without  expense  other 
than  for  transportation  from  and  to  the  exhibitor’s  ad¬ 
dress. 

The  expense  of  handling  and  shipping  any  exhibits 
other  than  as  above  stated  must  be  borne  by  the  ex¬ 
hibitor. 

Additional  entry  blanks,  labels  and  circulars  can  be 
had  on  application  to  Birch  Burdette  Long,  Chairman 
Exhibition  Committee,  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 

Address  all  entries  and  communications  to  the  Chair¬ 
man. 

WHAT  IS  BIRDS-EYE  MAPLE? 

In  a  recent  number  of  a  wood  working  magazine  an 
article  was  published  which  stated  that  bird’s-eye  ma¬ 
ple  was  not  a  pecidiar  maple,  but  simply  ordinary  ma¬ 
ple  cut  in  a  certain  way.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 


C.  A.  STONEHILL’S  RESIDENCE 
Chicago,  III. 


H.  R.  Wilson,  Architect, 
Chicago,  III. 
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York  Sun  that  statement  is  refuted.  It  is  there  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  a  wood  worker,  that  bird  s-eye  ma¬ 
ple  and  curly  maple  are  both  cut  only  from  the  logs  of 
the  rock  maple  tree,  acer  saccharinum,  in  which  a  beau- 


through  the  standing  timber  and  pick  out  the  bird’s- 
eye  maple  trees,  paying  for  them  from  $30  to  $50  per 
1,000  feet  in  the  woods.  Ordinary  hard  maple  logs  are 
worth  only  from  $6  to  $7  per  1,000  feet.  It  would  he 


Facade'to  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Farnham’s  Home,  Chicago,  III 

B,  H  Marshall  Architect,  Chicago. 


tiful  lustrous  grain  is  produced  by  the  sinuous  couise 
of  the  fibres.  This  tree  is  not  at  all  the  common  hard 
maple.  It  is  a  hard  maple,  but  is  full  of  little  gnails 
called  eyes.  Men  looking  for  bird’s-eye  maple  logs  go 


impossible  to  cut  a  piece  of  veneer  with  eyes  in  it  from 
a  common  hard  maple  log,  and  it  would  be  equally  im¬ 
possible  to  cut  a  bird’s-eye  maple  log.  no  matter  how 
you  cut  it,  so  that  it  would  not  show  the  eyes. 


Entrance  to  Conservatory  at  Mrs 
Farnham’s  Home. 


Yale  Den  in  the  New  Farnham  Home. 
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SOLID  MAHOGANY  WALL  CABINET  AND  TABLE, 

Designed  by  Lawrence  A.  Mclvor,  for  Minneapolis  Commercial 

Club. 


FOR  BETTER  SANITARY  CONDITIONS. 

A  contributor  to  the  Indianapolis  News  says:  “There 
should  be  a  sanitary  committee  appointed  in  some  way 
to  report  on  the  ventilation  of  public  buildings,  includ¬ 
ing  business  offices,  lecture  halls,  churches,  theaters, 
school  rooms,  traveling  conveyances  and  all  other 
places  where  people  are  wont  to  congregate.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  in  entering  these  places  one  is  met  with 
a  stifled,  dead  air,  if  not  nauseating,  and  then  we  are 
ready  to  criticise  the  indifference  or  impoliteness  of  the 
employes,  when  the.  truth  is  they  are  partially  mad 
from  the  constant  brain  stuffing  of  poisoned  air.  Car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  the  effusions  of  tobacco,  liquor  and  the 
results  of  bad  dietetic  habits  of  those  who  visit  or  work- 
in  the  room,  all  being  thrown  off,  with  little  ventilation, 
is  the  fate  of  a  large  majority  of  those  who  occupy  pub¬ 
lic  places  of  business.  A  woman  cannot  ride  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  conveyance  with  the  benefit  she  should  receive,  be¬ 
cause  of  this  same  negligence.  If  she  ask  for  better 
ventilation  she  is  ignored  or  rather  told  others  do  not 
desire  it. 

“It  was  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  discussion  of  recent 


pure  air  developments  as  a  curative  agent  in  consump¬ 
tive  diseases  the  public  would  become  aroused  to  the 
value  of  pure  air  in  the  public  buildings.  No  signs  are 
visible,  however. 

“We  are  told  that  there  are  1,200,000  suffering  with 
tuberculosis  in  this  country.  This  disease  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  slums  nor  to  the  very  poor.  A  visit  to  the 
dumps  and  boathouses  shows  the  bright  eye  and  ruddy 
complexion  when  the  dirt  begrimed  face  permits,  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  wonderful  exhilarating  effects  of  fresh 
air  counteracting  other  unsanitary  habits.” 

ABOLITION  OF  SYMPATHETIC  STRIKES. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
mechanics  in  the  building  trades  are  opposed  to  the 
sympathetic  strike,  and  while  there  may  be  temporary 
factional  differences  over  the  matter,  the  advocates  of 
the  measure  will  soon  see  that  they  are  far  in  the  minor¬ 
ity  and  will  give  up  an  attitude  which,  upon  mature  re¬ 
flection,  they  will  find  is  untenable.  The  building  trades 
in  Chicago,  and  all  over  the  country  for  that  matter, 
are  enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  city  have  such  high  wages  prevailed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  brief  period  just  before  the  World’s 
Fair.  Shortly  after  the  fair  the  sympathetic  strike  was 
inaugurated,  and  the  walking  delegate  became  more 
brazen  than  ever.  Backed  by  the  power  of  this  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  plan,  the  sympathetic  strike,  he  at 
once  began  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  a  mechanic 
should  perform  in  a  day,  and  the  culmination  came  in 
one  of  the  most  prolonged  and  bitter  struggles  ever 
known.  Men  were  murdered  and  injured  by  the  score, 
and  thousands  of  good  mechanics  left  the  city.  This 
state  of  affairs  lasted  considerably  over  a  year  and 
amounted  to  losses  extending  into  the  millions  before 
the  spring  of  1901,  when  the  struggle  came  to  an  end 
by  the  abolition  of  the  sympathetic  strike  idea  and  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  work  which  a  mechanic 
should  perform  in  a  given  number  of  hours.  It  would 
seem  that  they  would  appreciate  the  folly  of  attempting 
to  foist  this  idea  upon  the  people  at  this  time.  Existing 
conditions,  it  woidd  seem,  should  have  a  tendency  to 
put  an  end  to  the  talk  about  impending  labor  troubles 
as  a  result  of  the  refusal  of  employers  to  enter  into  any¬ 
thing  that  would  seem  like  an  agreement  to  recognize 
the  sympathetic  strike,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  annoyance  in  past  years.  When  mechanics  are 
receiving  higher  wages  than  ever  have  been  paid  in  the 
history  of  the  city,  bricklayers  getting  72  cents  an  hour 
and  plumbers  in  a  fair  way  to  receive  $5  a  day,  it  does, 
not  indicate  that  they  are  suffering  great  hardship. 
The  fact  that  the  Building  Contractors’  Council  has  a 
fund  of  $100,000  in  the  treasury  and  has  within  two 
years  come  out  victorious  in  one  of  the  most  bitterly 
contested  struggles  that  the  building  trades  have  ever 
known,  does  not  augur  well  for  the  strike  movement  at 
this  time.  The  bulk  of  the  unions  ask  an  increase  in 
wages,  and  it  seems  that  their  demands  will  be  granted, 
in  part,  at  least.  The  old  and  new  scales  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Plumbers  are  now  getting  $4  a  day  and  want 
$3  ;  gasfitters  are  now  getting  $4  a  day  and  want  $5  : 
plasterers  are  now  getting  $4  per  day  and  want  $4.50: 
bridge  and  structural  iron  men  are  now  getting  $4  a 
day  and  want  60  cents  an  hour ;  sheet  metal  workers 
are  now  getting  $3.50  a  day  and  want  50  cents  an  hour. 
The  carpenters  are  asking  an  increase  of  5  cents  an 
hour  over  their  present  rate  of  45  cents.  All  of  the  old 
scales,  save  that  of  the  bridgemen,  expire  on  April  1. — 
Carpentry  and  Building. 
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Colonial  Portal  to  the  New  Home  of  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Farnham. 


NOVEL  AND  SUCCESSFUL  HEATING  PLANT. 

By  E.  H.  Roberts,  of  the  Roberts  Heating  and  Ventil¬ 
ating  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Swedish  Tabernacle  at  St.  Paul  was  designed 
with  particular  reference  to  its  acoustics.  1  o  preserve 
these  and  to  effect  an  even  distribution  of  the  heat 
with  the  least  possible  expense  were  the  problems  laid 
before  the  writer  by  a  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge.  This  committee  had  made  a  tour  of  all  the 
principal  churches  in  the  T  win  Cities,  and  had  reached 
the  conclusion  that  a  plant  such  as  would  meet  their 
requirements  could  not  be  installed  for  less  than  $4,000 
to  $5,000.  As  the  money  available  for  this  purpose  did 
not  exceed  one-third  of  that  sum,  it  was  apparent  that 
they  must  decide  on  something  radically  different  from 
anything  they  had  seen,  or  they  must  resort  to  otliei 
means  to  increase  their  funds. 

It  is  sometimes  easier  to  suggest  ways  of  cheapening 
the  installation  of  heating  plants  than  to  secure  satis¬ 


factory  results  after  a  plant  is  in,  but  this  plant  is  so 
satisfactory  in  every  particular  that  we  believe  archi¬ 
tects  generally  will  be  interested  to  know  something  of 
the  system  and  the  apparatus  used. 

A  battery  consisting  of  two  masonry  furnaces,  nine 
feet  long  and  each  capable  of  heating  200,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  hour,  is  set  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram.  These  heaters  are  sectional,  each  section 
having  a  multiplied  exterior  or  radiating  surface 
amounting  to  seven  times  the  interior  or  heat-absorb¬ 
ing  surface.  The  products  of  combustion  travel  forty 
feet  before  reaching  the  smoke  outlet,  and  this  long 
fire-travel,  combined  with  the  immense  heating  sur¬ 
face,  makes  the  furnaces  very  economical  in  the 
amount  of  fuel  required.  Both  bodies  and  radiators  of 
these  furnaces  rest  on  ball  bearings  so  that  theie  is 
no  danger  of  cracking  or  warping  from  rapid  expansion 
or  contraction. 

Connecting  with  the  furnace  chamber  is  a  72-inch 
fan  of  the  propeller  type,  with  its  base  four  feet  below 
the  bottom  level  of  the  heaters,  so  that  the  aii  can 
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circulate  freely  to  every  part  of  furnace  chamber.  This 
fan  has  an  initial  delivery  of  60,000  cubic  feet  per  min¬ 
ute  when  revolving  at  a  speed  of  250  R.  P.  M.,  and  is 
operated  by  a  5-H.  P.  electric  motor. 

From  the  top  of  side  of  brick  work  opposite  the  fan 
a  galvanized  iron  distributor  is  built  out  to  connect 
with  the  plenum-room,  which  extends  under  the  whole 
auditorium.  Through  this  plenum-room,  which  is 
about  two  feet  high,  the  warm  air  is  forced  by  the 
pressure  from  the  fan,  and  finds  an  outlet  through 


small  openings  between  the  risers  of  the  seats  in  the 
auditorium. 

The  cold  air  is  carried  down  from  the  rear  of  the 
auditorium  into  a  large  return  duct  beneath  the  plen¬ 
um-room,  and  also  through  side  ducts,  all  of  which 
connect  directly  with  the  revolving-room  at  the  rear 
of  the  furnaces.  By  opening  the  door  leading  to  the 
fire-room  the  air  from  the  church  is  kept  in  rapid  cir¬ 
culation,  and  the  temperature  in  the  auditorium  can 
be  changed  from  ten  below  zero  to  70  degrees  above  in 
less  than  two  hours. 

During  services  or  whenever  the  necessity  for  ven¬ 
tilation  becomes  apparent,  the  door  between  the  fan- 
room  and  the  revolving-room  is  closed,  the  iron  door 
in  the  vent-flue  opened,  and  the  windows  of  the  fan- 
room  raised  to  admit  fresh  air.  Heat  is  also  supplied 
from  furnaces  to  the  parlors,  library,  kitchen,  and  class¬ 
room  on  the  first  floor,  and  to  the  pastor's  study  on  the 
second  floor. 

That  the  heating  plant  is  entirely  satisfactory  is  best 
evidenced  by  the  following  statement  made  by  the 
pastor,  Rev.  Hjalmer  Sundquist: 

“The  heating  plant  in  our  new  church,  the  Swedish 
Tabernacle,  has  now  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every 
particular.  Our  church  auditorium  contains  about 
200,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  be  heated.  It  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  1,200  which  on  special  occasions 
can  be  extended  to  1,500,  and  we  have  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  heating  the  whole  building  to  perfection  in 
less  than  two  hours,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  when 
the  temperature  has  been  as  low  as  20  degrees  below 
zero. 

“Owing  to  the  perfect  circulation  produced  by  the 
fan  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  for  admitting  the 
warm  air,  we  have  no  trouble  from  a  cold  floor  and  an 
overheated  ceiling,  the  lower  part  of  the  house  being 
just  as  warm  as  the  upper. 

“It  has  been  a  real  comfort  to  us  this  winter,  when 
the  coal  famine  has  made  the  heating  problem,  to 
almost  everybody,  a  problem  indeed,  to  be  able  to  heat 
our  spacious  church  in  so  short  a  time,  with  almost 
any  kind  of  fuel  and  so  little  of  it. 

“A  special  feature  of  our  plant,  which  should  not  be 
overlooked,  is  the  system  of  ventilation,  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  cannot  be  excelled.” 
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F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec. 
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FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS, 

*  li  A  T  M  NT 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 

(  N.  W.  Main  1084  J. 
Telephone  }  Xwin  City  723. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 

419-421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


CELADON 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123.4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001-2  204  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO. 


QEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 


MORGAN  BROOKS,  President. 

QEO.  W.  HAYFORD,Sec..T reas. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL. 

SPECIALTIES:  ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  POWER  SUPPLIES,  ELECTRIC  HOUSE  GOODS.  TELEPHONES.  ETC. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COflPANY, 


248-250  Hennepin  Ave,  ITinneapolis,  Hinn. 


The  “Higgin”  Metal  Frame  Window  Screen 


Does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp  or  come  to  pieces  in  the  corners.  Is  neat,  light,  orna¬ 
mental  and  durable.  Is  easily  removed  from  window  and  replaced.  Allows 
for  either  top  or  bottom  ventilation.  Just  the  thing  for  your  new 
home.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Estimates  Free. 


Corner  Section  of  Screen 


The  HIGGIN  Manufacturing  Co., 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &.  CO.,  AGENTS,  ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Newport,  Ky. 
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Jos.  M.  Lbfebvre,  President, 

P.  A.  Deslauriers,  Vice-Pres. 


L.  T.  Lefebvre,  Treas 

Gustav  A.  Cariveau,  Sec. 

Lefebvre  Roofing  and  Cornice  Company, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Architectual  Sheet  Metal  Work 

ROOFING  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin  and  Slate 


26  East  Eighth  Street,  ...  57.  PAUL,  HINN. 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  1147. 
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DROP  US  A  LINE 

Architects,  builders  and  contractors,  and  owners  of  buildings  should 

write  us  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  samples  of  MASON  SAFETY  TREAD, 
the  Standard  Stair  Protection  and  Safeguard  against  shipping  and  wear. 

Dictate  a  letter  to  your  stenographer  to-day,  asking  for  our  new  catalogue.  Its  a 
beauty  and  you  can't  afford  to  be  without  it. 


Sales  Agents  for  Duluth  and  Superior, 


Sectional  View. 


af 


PAINE  &  NIXON, 

106  W.  Michigan  St., 
Duluth. 


i 
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Western  Office, 

American  Mason  Safety  Tread  Co.  j| 

A.  G.  Kelley,  Mgr.,  419  Boston  Block,  J 
Minneapolis. 
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THE  BREEN  STONE  CO.. 


418  Germania  Life  Insurance  Bldg., 
St.  Paul,  =  Minnesota 


Dressed  and  Undressed  Stone 

♦ 


QUARRIES:  St.  Cloud 
Kasota 


RELIABLE  GOODS 
IN  ALL  LINES 


FAIRBANKS  SCALES 


Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 

Fairbanks- 

Morse 

Steam 

Pumps 

Hoisting 

Engines 

Dynamos 
and  Motors 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

ST.PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


Waltham 

Watches 


The  Best 

Timekeepers  in  the 
World 

FOR  SALE  AT 


.JEWELEHS 

407  Nicollet 
Ave. 

Minneapolis,  •  Minn. 
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Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


LUDIWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO.. 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 
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S^^We  have  on  the  press  the  finest  Mantel  Catalogue 
ever  published  in  America. 

Sent  Free  on  Request. 

A  veritable  work  of  art.  Illustrating  hundreds  of  Mantels 
the  most  “Ideal"  known  in  architectural  art. 

Write  for  Catalogue  A. 

CHAS.  F.  LORENZEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

276-84  N.  Ashland  Ave  ,  CHICAGO.  ^ 


DO  YOU  KNOW  IT? 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  No.  8,  which  Gives  Tested 
Rtrenp’tli  anu  Sat©  Load,  of  Eacli  Size. 


The  W.  J.  Clark  Company, 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


New  Columbia  Boi  lers. 


Heaters  That  Gives  Satisfaction 


Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


South  Park 
Foundry  aud 

Machine  Go. 

1 1  Gilfillan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL, 
Minn. 


^HS^8«?2^^3(SS‘SaSS‘32fSSS‘S§SS‘3SSS‘3asS 


Variety  Manufacturing  Co. 


Wrought  Iron  for  Buildings. 
Anchors,  Truss  Rods  and  Bolts. 
Steel  Floor  Clips,  Tie  Rods,  Etc. 
Window  Guards,  Shutter  Eyes, 
Machine  Forging, 

Blacksmith  and  Wrought  IronWork 


77-79-81  =  83  West  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO, 

-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


DiathMinui  aiiu  »T  .  -  - -  - 

Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door,  Cross  Patent  Elevator 
Door,  Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


The  Chicago,  Rock  Islund  &  Pacific  Freight  House,  Chicago  lit  In  this  house 
there  are  96  doors,  all  made  of  wood,  and  the  openings  average  9  ft.  wide  to  id  ft.  high. 
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DULUTH,  MINN.  $ 


AMERICAN  HEATING  CO., 

Heating,  Ventilating, 
Plumbing,  and  Fire 
Extinguishing 
Equipment. 

228  Michigan  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 

MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Iron  Columns  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels. 

1 1 3- 1 1 5  Second  Ave.  So.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


Farrell  &  Turnbull, 

Plumbing, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
and  Gas  Fitting. 

125  east  superior  street, 

Duluth,  =  =  Minn. 


Deetz&  Company, 


Archambo  heating 
and  Plumbing  Co 


221  So.jThird  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heater-.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


SKY  LIGHTS  ROOFING 
and  FIRE  PROOF  DOORS, 

SMOKESTACKS  and  VENTILATING  PIPES, 

ROOFING 

IN  TIN,  IRON,  SLATE,  PITCH  and  GRAVEL  and  ASPHALT 

408  EAST  SUPERIOR  ST., 

DULUTH,  -  -  MINNESOTA. 


PAINE  &  NIXON  CO., 

GLASS.  Wholesale  BRICK. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

L.  D.  Phone  566 

Mirrors,  DS.  SS.  Plate  and  Ornamental  Glass  of  all  kinds.  Lime,  Cement. 
H.  W.  Plaster,  Wire  and  Meial  Lath  Fireproofing  Tile.  Common,  Veneer, 
Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  of  all  kinds.  Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators.  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Structural  Iron.  Parquet  and  Hardwood  Flooring.  Roofing  and 
Blackboard  Slate. 

Minneapolis  Office,  617  Masonic  Temple. 

106  WEST  MICHIGAN  ST.,  -  DULUTH,  MINN. 


LOW  PRICES 
ESMIMATES  FURNISHED 


STEAM  AND 
HOT  WATER  BOILERS 


D.  R.  Black, 

Plumbing,  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 

20  THIRD  AVE.  WEST, 

TELEPHONE  450.  DULUTH,  MINN. 


Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Elevators 

Passenger,  Freight,  Electric 
Steam,  and  Hand  Power. 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic 
Doors  and  Gates . 

Nos.  81  to  9J  Fillmore  Ave-, 

St.  Paul,  =  Minn. 


The  Trane  Vacuum  System 

Can  be  applied  to  any  Gravity 
Steam  Heating  Plant.  No 
complicated  machinery,  sim¬ 
ple  and  effective.  25  per  cent 
saved  in  Fuel. 

Write  for  Booklet. 

J.  A.  TRANE  VACUUM 
HEATING  CO., 


Room  K.  40  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO,  -  -  ILLINOIS. 
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Tleading  iowa  houses', 

I  -  IN  THE  — ^  | 


Jt  j.  BUILDING  TRADES  LINE  J>  J- 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦■♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


J  B  McGOR  RISK ,  Phest. 


J.  C.  MARDIS,  Secy. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUILDING,  PAVING  AND  SEWER 

BRICK 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

: 

t 

♦ 

i 

♦ 

♦ 

: 

♦ 

518  EQUITABLE  BLDG.,  ♦ 
Des  Hoines,  Iowa  4 


Capital  City 

...Brick  and  Pipe... 

Company 

General  Contractors 


$♦♦♦♦4444444444444444444444444444444444444 


The  Campbell  System  of  Heat¬ 
ing  is  superior  to  Hot  W ater, 
Steam  or  common  furnace 
heating  and  will  save  you 
money.  A  new  thing. 

Campbell  Heating  Co.  | 

720  Grand  Ave.,  DesMoines,  la. 


♦♦♦♦♦444444444444444444444 4444444444444444 

F.  E.  Keeler,  4 

Prest.  and  Mgr. 


O.  T.  Denison,  L.  W.  Denison, 

Secretary.  Treasurer 


Mason  City  Brick 
and  Tile  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


MASON  CITY, 

IOWA 


♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

! 

♦ 

f 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

$ 

♦ 


♦  Hollow  Building  Blocks  -  ^ 

444  »  »  +♦♦♦♦44444444444444444444444444444444 


Mica  Insulating  Co 

Warehouse,  611  to  617  Iowa  Street 
Office,  Corner  5th  and  Michigan 


Building  Papers 
Pipe  Covering 


mason  city,  ia.  Contracting  Gravel  Roofers 

►  44444444444444 4444444444444  4  4  444444444444 


Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co’s 


Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Go., 


Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  nn<l  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  trame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  ace  easily  set  in  any 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  54 
mortise. 

-  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors 

Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors. 
Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc. 


Long  Distance  ’Phone  1010 


Holbrook  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 

MANTELS,  CRATES  &  TILING 

806  LOCUST  STREET,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


Estimates 

Cheerfully 

Furnished. 


The  attention  of  the  Public  and  Trade  is 
called  to  the 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray, 

This  tray  is  made  o'  crushed  Granite  and  the 
best  Imported  German  Portland  Cement  with 
Siamese  brass  plug  and  coupling— all  made  in  one 
piece  with  r  mnd  corners  and  without  joint.  It  is 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  superior  to  all  other^tone 
Trays.  They  have  given  entire  satisfaction  when 
others  have  failed.  For  information,  prices,  e  c. 

Write  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co.. 

510  1014  Avenue  North, 

Tel.  Main  3339  L-l.  ADOI  PH  JOHNSON,  Mgr 

niNxEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Automatic  and  Half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQUIST, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 


Passenger,  Freight, 
Power  and  Hand  P  ower 


Minneapolis. 


ELEVATORS 

18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 

Minnesota. 


S  Telephone  J010. 


| 

I 


f 


Edwin  R.  Williams, 


DRAUGHTING 
INSTRUMENTS 
and  SUPPLIES 


No.  9  South  Fourth  St.. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Jk|*|h§h$h>3hJh$k$h§k£ 
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Send  for  Booklet  Telling 
“How  Roofing  Tin  (Good  and  Bad) 
are  made.” 


Merchant’s  Metal  “  Spanish  ” 
Tiles  and  “Gothic”  Shingles 


These  Tiies  and  Shingles  are  the  most 
ornamental  roofing  material  made  in  metal 
—are  endorsed  by  leading  Architects  and 
Engineers  for  first-class  buildings— are 
thoroughly  storm-proof  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  Illustrated  Booklet  showing  build¬ 
ings  covered  will  be  sent  to  those  inter¬ 
ested,  tree. 

Merchant’s  High  Grade 
Roofing  Plates 

Coated  bv  Palm  Oil  Process. 

Sheets  Kesquared. 


lit  SI"  Mill! 

Storm-Proof— Effective 


—AND— 

The  Combination  Skylight 

“STAR”  VENTILATOR 

Light  and  Ventilation  combined 
and  the  Best  of  both.  Our  booklet 
wi|l  be  mailed  upon  application. 


Merchant  d?  Co.  inc.  chHq™ 

Sole  Manufacturers  NEW  YORK 

The  Brands  are:  “Merchant’s  Old  Method”  PHILADELPHIA 


“Merchant’s  Hoofing”  “Merchant’s  American  Old  Style” 
“Camoret”  “Alaska”. 


V. 


J 


L.  B.  WAUGH,  President. 


L.  E.  WAUGH,  Vice  President. 


W.  E.  RAYMOND,  Secretary. 


J.  B.  EUSTIS,  Treasurer. 


FIRE  AND  BURGLAR-PROOF 
SAFES. 

VAULT  FRONTS  AND 
LININGS, 

TIME  AND  AUTOMATIC 
LOCKS, 

SAFE  AND  LOCK  REPAIRING, 

OFFICE  DESKS,  CHAIRS 
AND  TABLES, 

WOOD  AND  METAL 
CABINETS, 

CHECKAND  DOCUMENT 
FILES, 


St.  Paul:  360  Jackson  Street.  Minneapolis:  318  Second  Ave.  South. 


Frank  H.  Nutter, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  and  Private  Grounds. 
Correspondence  Solicited.  710  Sykes  Block,  254-2.56  Hennepin  Ave. 


Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Go. 

ESTABLISHED  1872. 


Heating 

&  And 

Engineers. 

j  Contractors. 

1 87- 1 89  East  Sixth  Street, 
St.  Paul,  - 


Minn. 


',<.H  H  H  H  H  H  H  H  H-V-HvK.H  HrHvK-H  H  H  H  H 


J.  P.  COURTNEY  &  CO. 

pi  umbing  and  Gas  Fitting 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
SEWER  AND  WATER  CONNECTIONS 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 


515  Second  Avenue  South 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


’Phones-N.  W.  M.  3146-L1.  T.  C.  661. 


y  ale  *  Ilocks 

and 

Hardware 


99999999 9999 9999 9999 9999 9999 9999 9999 

Estimates  Complete  | 

/{$  Made  from  Plans  and  Specifications  through  | 
|  the  Regular  Trade  Channels  | 


Farwell,  Ozmun  Kirk  &  Co., 
WHOLESALE  HARDWARE 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co. 


WE  ARE 
JOBBERS  OF 


PLATE  AND  WINDOW  GLASS 


Polished 
Plate 


~1 

Mirrors  j 


The  new  plant  at  our  various  warehouses  for  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and 
Beveled  Mirrors  are  fully  equipped  to  do  silvering  and  beveling  on  a  Lar¬ 
ger  Scale  than  any  establishment  in  the  country.  We  use  the  celebrated 
“Ouraiicl”  process  of  silvering,  and  with  our  improved  facilities  are 
prepared  to  furnish  to  the  trade,  Mirrors,  both  plain  and  beveled,  guaranting  satisfaction  as  regards  quality  and 
promptness  of  execution.  Our  American  Beauties  have  superseded  the  use  of  German  plates  for  furniture. 


MIRRORS 1 


Beveled  Plate 
Art  Glass 
Skylight  and  Floor 
Glass 

Oils,  Brushes 
Varnishes 


See  us 
About 


Patton’s  Sun-Proof  Paints 


before  buying  elsewhere.  The  people 
are  familiar  with  this  brand,  and  ask  for 
it.  This  fact,  together  with  the  high 
quality  of  the  paint  makes  it 

PARTICULARLY  THE  DEALER  S  PAINT 


Warehouses,  where  complete  stocks  of  Sun=Proof  Point  ond  Gloss  in  oil  lines  ore  Kept  Constontly  on  hond. 

Minneapolis,  500-510  So.  Third  St.  Davenport,  410-416  Scott  St. 

St  Paul,  349-351  Minnesota  Street.  Milwaukee,  Lake  and  Barclay  Sts 

Omaha,  1408  and  1416  Harney  St.,  and  various  other  cities. 


j-Ln_n_rL  n_n_JHJTJiJ~i-n-n.Ji--ri-n-ru~i--rT_n-R-iT 


Established 

1878. 


semen  Roofing  &  manufacturing  comnang. 

- Manufacturers  of - 

GALVANIZED  IRON  and  COPPER  CORNICE, 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Iron  Doors  and  Shutters,  Skylights,  Ventilators,  Corrugated  Iron. 


ASPHALT,  PITCH,  GRAVEL  ROOFING  IRON,  TIN  AND  SLATE. 

41  South  Eleventh  Street,  =  =  -  =  =  -=  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 


St.  Paul  Booting.  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co., 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


- - - - 

FREE  INSPECTION  SERVICE, 

We  will  provide  the  services  of  a  competent  inspector  for  your  electrl.  light 
wiring  FREE  of  COST  and  guarantee  satisfactory  wiring.  May  we  send  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  explain  our  REDUCED  RATES.  Electric  light  is  the 

CLEANEST,  SAFEST  and  BEST  artificial  light  known. 

Jt* •  •  TIDIES 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

“World’s  BEST”  Combination  and  Hot  Air  Heaters 

TIN  AND  SHEET  IRON  JOB  WORK. 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co., 

N  W  Phone  303  1-3  Corner  1st  Ave.  and  5tli  Street  S.  E. 

T.'C.  Phone  6089  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

15  and  17  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET. 

Telephone  N.  W.  Main  189.  Twin  City  1320. 

L ARNOLD  KUHLO 

- Manufacturer  of - 


Architectural,  Draughting  and  Engineering  Instruments. 

Instruments  Carefully  Repaired  and  Adjusted. 

320  Roberts  Street,  -  -  St.  Paul. 
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McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR. 

Ordorless  Wood  and  Tile  Lined  BUILT  TO  ORDER.  Also  a  full  line  of  stock  sizes  ready 
for  immediate  shipment  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Clubs,  Restaurants,  Groceries,  Meat  Markets. 
Hospitals,  Public  Institutions,  etc. 

The  McCray  System  insures  perfect  circulation  of  pure  cold  air;  absolutely  dry;  never 
sweats;  therefore  is  Perfectly  Hygienic.  For  economical  use  of  ice  it  has  no  equal  Phvsicians, 
prominent  men,  hospitals  and  sanitariums  endorse  the  McCRAY  REER1GERA  1  UKb. 

McCR  AY  REFRIGERATORS  speak  for  themselves.  Catalogues  and  estimates  furnished 
free  upon  application.  Catalogues:  No.  36  for  Residences;  No.  43  for  Public  Institutions,  Ho¬ 
tels  and  Cold  Storage  Houses;  No.  55  for  Groceries  and  Meat  Markets. 

ncCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  COnPANY,  256  mil  Street.  KENDALLVILLE,  INDIANA. 

Minneapolis  Branch;  Ornes,  Esswein  &  Co.,  251  Second  Avenue  South. 

Othkr  Branch  Offices. — Chicago— 55  Wabash  Ave.  New  York— 341  Broadway.  Washington 
D  C —610  11th  St.  N  W.  Boston— 52  Commercial  St.  St.  Louis— 404  North  Third  St.  Birm- 
ington  Ala  — 1820  id  Ave.  Detroit— 1-9  Clifford  St.  Pittsburg— 545  Liberty  St.  Columbus,  O. 
— N  Hieli  St  San  Francisco— 103  Front  St  Toronto,  Can.— 28  Wellington  St.  W.  Colum- 
6  bia,  S.  C.— 1210  Main  St. 


No.  219  SPECIAL  TILE  LINED  REFRIGERATOR.  Iced  from  rear  porch. 

Built  for  J.  C.  TUCKER,  Jr.,.Narragansett  Pier,  R. 


□  □□□□□  EBEEEEEOEEEE 

aaayyaBEEEBB  ay  □□□a 


WM.  RHODES,  President. 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas. 


EEEEEE  aaaaaaBBBEEE 
aaaaaaEBEEEBEEEEEB 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes 


Scribner  Libbey  Co. 


Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL, 

Office  and  Works- 
Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street. 


MINNESOTA. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 
INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  TMtoli  and 
G  ravel. 

Slate  and  Iron. 
Metal  Ceiling*. 


BQQQQEJBBBEBBBBBBBE 

aaaaaaEEBBHEaaaaaa 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN 


aaaaaaaaaaaaEEEEEE 

BEBEBBaaaaaaaaaaaa 


Northwestern 
Roofing  and 
Cornice  W’ks 

Phones  T.  C,  976. 
N.  W.  1692-J-2 

Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 
Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 

1111-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

JOSEPH  TYRA,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE  PRIZER-PAINTER 
STOVE  &  HEATER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Henderson  Hot 
Water  and  Steam 
Heaters 

Northwestern  Branch. 

Office,  -  19  Gilfillan 

Warehouse  -  St.  Anthony  Park 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

A .W.  LUCK  Manager 

Radiators  and  Supplies. 


Electrical  Wirin9 
Contractors 

Telephone  Exchanges 
Built  Complete 

Clark  Electric 
Specialty  Mfg.  Co., 

FRED  F.  CLARK.  Manager. 

N.  W.  Phone  Main  3127  J1 

404  Bank  of  Com.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I  JNO.  A.  SCHLENER  &  CO. 

♦ 

|  Commercial 

:  btatiotiers 

l  Draughting  Instruments  and  Supplies 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt  4k 

and  Careful  Attention  ♦ 

Department  B  516  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  | 

►  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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No.  1716 
Visible  Hanger 


No.  1716 
Visible  Hangor 


Schroeder’s  Patent  Hangers  and  Fasteners  for 
Storm,  Sash  and  Window  Screens. 


With  these  hangers  storm  sash  can  be  easily  and  quickly  put  up  or  taken  down  without  the  aid  of  ladder,  nails 
screws  or  tools.  The  fasteners  permits  the  sash  to  be  swudr  out  for  ventilation  or  cleaning.  A  perfect  devicefor 
hanging  storm  sash  or  screens.  Recommended  by  leading  Architects,  Contractors  and  Builders. 

Sold  by  all  HARDWARE  DEALERS  and  SASH  MANUFACTURERS. 


Stanley  Works,  NEW  BRITIAN,  CONN 

Makers  of 

Ball  Bearing  Butts  and  Builders  Hardware. 


No.  1718.  Schroeder’s  Patent  Fastener.  10  inches  long. 


A 

Necessary 

Equipment 

For 

State  Capitols 
Court  Houses 
City  Halls 
Office  Buildings 
Schools 
Colleges 
Universities 
Libraries 
Residences 
Hospitals 
Sanitariums 
Store  Buildings 
Theatres 
Hotels 
Apartments 
Club  Houses 
Churches 
Factories 


I 


Keeps  the  Temperature 
at  70  Degrees 


THE 

JOHNSON 

SYSTEM 


and  thus 

Saves  Fuel,  Saves  Time 
Saves  Labor ,  Saves  Money 
Promotes  Health 
Promotes  Comfort 
Promotes  Happiness 


l: 


Johnson  Service  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Adamant 


THE  PERFECTION  OF 

UJall  Plaster 

- Manufactured  'by - 

United  States  Gypsum  Co., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 

- ALSO - 

Chicago,  III.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  W. Superior,  Wis. 
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St.  Fail  Foundry  Company. 


1 


Manufacturers  of 

Architectural 
Iron  &  <£ 

Work 


Structural 


Engineers 


Steel  Trusses,  Girders, 

Columns  and  Buildings. 

Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams* 
Channels,  Angles  and  Plates. 


General  Foundry,  Blacksmith  and 
Machine  Work. 


I 


Offices,  Como  Ave.  and  MacKubin  Street. 
Works,  G.  N.  Ry.,  near  Como  Ave. 

ST.  PAUL. 


This  magnificent  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions,  is 

PLASTERED  WITH 

Kallolite  Gement  Plaster. 

The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  material 
after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co. 

riANUFACTURERS. 

Not  Connected  with  any  trust  or  Combine.  FT  DODGE*  IOAYA. 


'Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  all  Kinds  of  £  J*  ■**  <** 


LIME. 

CEMENT. 

PLASTER 

PARIS, 

Hair  and  Fire  Brick. 
Northwestern  Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Utica  Cement. 


Office:  274  Jackson  St., 
Telephone  Call  259-3. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


“Richardson’s” 

Fire  Proof  Doors 

WITH  FRAHES  AND  CASINGS  MAKE  YOUR  BUILDINO 

FIRE  PROOF  and  are  HANDSOME  in  APPEARANCE. 

.  •  •  ;  .  t 

They  are  used  throughout 


Office 

Hotel 

t  .  •.  L  -•  ? 

Theatre 

Hospital 

Sanitarium 

Mercantile  and 
Warehouse  Bldgs. 

Special  Designs  for  Entrance  Doors  Executed, 

FINISHED  IN  OLD  COPPER,  BRASS,  ORAINED  or  PAINTED. 


FIRE  PROOF  DOOR  CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


VOL.  II.  No.  3. 


MINNEAPOLIS  and  ST.  PAUL,  March,  1903. 


Subscription  $5.00  a  Year 


Portland  Cement 


Common  Cement 


l  Milwaukee 
-I  Louisville 
Austin 


Terra  Cotta 


"White  and  Brown  Fime  Fire  Brick 

Fire  Clay  Finings  Sewer  Pipe 

Hard  Wall  Plaster  Mineral  Wool,  Etc. 


Union  Railway  Storage  Co. 

Office  201  Andrus  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Menomonie  Pressed  or  Sand  Mould 

R 

St.  Louis  Pressed— All  Colors 

Enameled 

C 

Impervious  to  Moisture 

K 

Unchangeable 

l 

I  We  Will  Quote  You  Delivered  Prices.  £ 

1  Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Go.,  | 

1  h.  J.  hewson,  sales  agt.  10  N.  3d  St,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ^ 

The  Winslow 

Elevator  &  Machine  Co. 

96-98-100  North  Clinton  Street, 

% 

CHICAGO, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Hydraulic  and  Electric  Elevators 

—AND— 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  GO. 


AGENTS  FOR 

CABOTS  “Shingle  Stains”  and  “Quilt” 

CELADON  Coy’s  Roofing  Tiles 
FLEXIBLE  Coy’s  Rolling  Partitions 
HIGGIN’S  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens 
N.  W.  Expanded  Metal  Lath 
RINALD’S  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 
SWEEZY  Dumb  Waiters  and  Elevators 
UNION  Metal  Corner  Beads 
UNION  Brick  Bonds 

We  carry  in  Stock  Cabots  Stains  and  Quilt.  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Comer  Beads. 
Mineral  Wood.  Mortor  Colors,  Brick  Bonds  and  Rinalds  Enamel  Paint 


MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  ST.  PAUL  OFFICE, 

419  BOSTON  BLOCK,  49  E*  Fifth  Street. 

Phone  T.  C.  60.  Phones  T.  C.  1027.  N.  W.  22S9  L-l. 

Residence  Phone*  T.  C.  6036  Park. 


LUXFER  PRISMS 


For  Fighting  Dark  Stores,  Offices  and  Basements 

■:  *  v  ■ 


Composition  Capitals  ^  Ornaments 


ror  Interior  and  Lxterior. 

Ornamental  Plaster 


o  I£m  JFo  JL@’T1T9  if  GEN1, 

\  l  503  Kasota  Building,  27  Gilfillan  Block, 

<  ►  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul. 

<  ►  T.  C.  Phone  2468.  Phones  N.  W.  2068  J-2.  T.  C.  68. 


SHSHSHHS5HSHSaSTHSHSH5HSHSaSHSHSH5HSH 


% 


Kettle  River 
Quarries  Company. 

Gj  Quarries  at  SANDSTONE,  MINN. 


Paving, 

Curbing, 

§  Crosswalks, 

|  Building  Stone. 


Send 

Plans 

for 

Estimate 

We  Pay  Express. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 

jjj  Oneida  Block,  Minneapolis* 

^S£SH55HHS^L5ESE5H55HSH52SHa5HHHHFLS5HHSH^ 


NOTICE 

To  ARCHITECTS 

"nd  CONTRACTORS 


Monarch  Brand 


TRINIDAD 
ASPHALT  ROOFING 

Recognized  as  the  material  which  is  rapidly  replacing  the  old  time 
substances  for  roofing  purposes.  Recently  adopted  as  the  standard  by 
the  Great  Northern  R’y  and  being  used  exclusively  on  the  Dale  Street 
Shops,  the  largest  buildings  erected  in  the  West  in  1902. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Trinidad  Asphalt. 


Iron  Brand 


2-ply  3-PLY 

PREPARED  ROOFING 


Made  from  long  fibre  wool  felt,  saturated  with  Coke-oven  Tar  and  the 
plies  cemented  together  with  Coke-oven  Pitch.  The  only  Coal  Tar 
Roofing  possessing  absolute  merit. 

We  Carry  a  Complete  Line  of  Building  Papers 

Write  us  for  for  Samples  and  Prices, 

Minneapolis  Paper  Company, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 


SPECIALS: 


STEEL  BEAMS 
GIRDERS 
IRON  STAIRS 
SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 
ROOF  TRUSSES 
FIRE  ESCAPES 
IRON  COLUMNS 
STORE  FRONTS 
SEWER  CASTINGS 
STABLE  FIXTURES 
ORNAM’NTL  VASES 
STATION  STOVES 


J.  F.  FERGUSON. 
Vice  President, 


S.  T.  FERGUSON, 

President. 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Successors  to  S,  T,  FERGUSON,  Proprietor, 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

FOUNDRY  WORK. 

WATER  PIPE  SPECIALS 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS. 

312  Tenth  Ave.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota* 


23  J  Fifth  Ave.  S.  Minneapolis. 


Contractors  for 

High  and  Low  Pressure 
Steam,  Hot  Water 
and 

Hot  Blast  Heating  jt  jX 


Mechanical  and  Natural 
Ventilation  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  and  Combi¬ 
nation  Heaters. 


Tin,  Sheet  Iron  and 
Copper  Work. 


THE  POND  &  HASEY  CO. 

Successors  to  A.  A.  POND.  ‘ 


t  iie 
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i  MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL  <fe  MACHINERY  CO. 

X  Engineers  and  Builders  of  Steel  Structures  —  " 


Bridges, 


Manufacturers  of  the  Twin  City  Corliss 
Roof  Trusses.  Engines.  Founders  and  Machinists. 

=  ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS  - 


Office  and  Works,  29th  Street  and  Minnehaha  Avenue. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA. 


Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 

(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

— Manufactured  by  — 

PemDina  Portland  cement  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

FRESCO,  INTERIOR  Q  II I  11 T|  if  ft 
and  EXTERIOR  I  AIN  I  I IV  Q 
2  I  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443  Both.  'Phones - 1443 


H.  KELLY  &  CO.  “ 

Plumbers  and  Cas  Fitters 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
Complete  Line  of  Engineers’  Supplies 

Estimates  made  on  work  any  Office  and  00C  OQ  THIRD  Street  S. 
where  in  the  Northwest.  Showrooms  L  Zj'ZvJ  Minneapolis,  Uinn. 


To  Successfully  Decorate 


and  Furnish  a  Home 

One  must  have  the  correct  knowledge  of 
the  choice  of  color,  the  arrangement  of  dec¬ 
orative  objects  and  the  suitability  of  orna¬ 
mentation.  It  is  an  art. 

An  Art  in  Which  We  Excel 

We  have  the  latest  styles  of  Decorative 
Novelties,  Wall  Papers  and  Tapestries, 

Drapery  Fabrics  and  Laces.  Also  every 
facility  for  carrying  out  the  practical  part 
of  artistic 

Decorating  and  Furnishing 
EWrivate  Homes  ^PubHc  Buildings 

Lawrence  A.  Mclvor  &  Co., 


Studios  and  Show  Rooms,  No.  30  South  7th  St., 

i  MINNEAPOLIS. 


♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦«>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦ 
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—SEND  FOR - 

“The  Boiler  Magazine” 


"AMERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATINQ 

Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 
«.„ui.«ur.a..d  Ke||0gg,|yiaC|(ay,(;an)er0n  (J0 

- CHICAGO - — 

niNNEAPOLIS,  niNN.,  KANSAS  CITY,  HO., 

ioo°io6  So.  Second  Street.  447-449  W.  Fiflh  Street. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.,  1106  Third  Avenue. 


H.  N.  Leighton.  Pres.  and  Treas  Ebf.n  E.  Leighton,  Sec’y 

W.  H.  Lyon,  Vice-Pres. 


J.  N.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Steam  and  Hot  later  Heating 


PLUMBING 


Gas  Fixtures,  Gas  Fitting,  Repair  Work 

613  1st  AVE  SO  niNNEAPOLIS,  HINN. 


TELEPHONES:  N.  W.  Main  2591.  T.  C.  701 

Remodeling  Carefully  Executed 

By  Skilled  Workers. 


T.  C.  1057.  N.  W.  Main  242  L  I. 

J.  A.  SHOGREN 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING,  Tinc'0pper  wo?k.' 

FURNACES  CLEANED  AND  REPAIRED. 

1414-1416  Hennepin  Ave.,  niNNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Kelly  &  Lamb, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 
GAS  FITTING. 

313  Third  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


H.  N.  Leighton  Company, 

QENERAL..  -Contractors  and  Builders. 


Telephones:  N.  W  900  2. 

T.  C.  802. 


W.  I.  GRAY 
GEO.  K.  BELDEN 


W.  I.  GRAY  &  GO. 

Contracting  Engineers. 


316  Sixth  Street  South, 


Electric  Light,  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Water 
Works  Plant. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 

Northwestern  Tel.  1063. 


MINNESOTA. 

Twin  City  Tel.  2084. 


804  Sykes  Block,  -  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


~ <i> 

sl\ 

/V /Vf »/\ t/\  t ^ 


BEAUTIFUL  | 
HARDWOOD 
@  FLOORS 

J.  Send  for  handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue 


E.  R.  Newcomb, 

14  E.  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Mackolite 

Fireproofing  Company 

105-107  E.  RANDOLPH  ST„  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors  for 

Light  Fireproofing  Material 

For  all  classes  of  fireproof  and  semi-fireproof 
buildings. 

Floors,  Roofs,  Partitions,  Furring  Tile,  Etc. 

Fireproof  Plaster  Boards 

For  wood  construction. 

Write  for  prices  and  estimates. 
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Sole  Northwestern 
Agents  for 

Carey’s  Magnesia  Flexible 
Cement  Roofing. 


Never  Dries  Out,  never  Rots,  never  Rusts,  never 
Cracks.  Lightest,  Most  Durable,  Cheapest. 

Roofing  Contracts  executed  and  guaranteed  in 
any  part  of  the  west. 

Building  Papers  and  general  Roofers’  Supplies. 
K’Sene  Cold  Water  Paint. 

Special  Vulcanite  Roofing.  Catalogue  and  de¬ 
tailed  information  free  for  the  asking. 


Cut  Down  Your  Fuel  Bill 

COVER  YOUR  PIPES  WITH 

Carey’s  Celebrated  Coverings 


8.5  Per  Cent.  MAGNESIA  SECTIONAL  COVERING. 
STANDARD  ASBESTOS  Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings. 
PERIECTO  WOOL  PELT  Coverings  for  low  pressure 
Steam  and  Hot,  Water  Pipes. 

ASBESTOS  LOCOMOTIVE  LAGGING. 

Wet  Mine,  Ammonia  and  Brine  Pipe  Coverings. 

Asbestos  Block  Covering  for  Large  Pipes,  Boilers,  etc  ,  Asbestos 
Cement  Felting,  Retort  Cement,  Furnace  Pipe  Covering 
AsbestosPaper. 


LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONES 

200-206  First  Ave.  S.,  ...  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Heating  and  Ventilating 

•World’s  BEST”  Combination  and  Hot  Air  Heaters 
TIN  AND  SHEET  IRON  JOB  WORK. 

Corner  1st  Ave.  and  5th  Street  S.  E. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


N.  W.  Phone  303  J-2 
T.  C.  Phone  6089 


Established 

1878. 


FREE  INSPECTION  SERVICE, 

We  wiil  provide  the  services  of  a  competent  inspector  for  your  eiectri.  light 
wiring  r  Kh-iv  of  LOS  1  and  guarantee  satisfactory  wiring.  May  we  send  a  reD- 
resentative  to  explain  our  REDUCED  RATES.  Electric  light  is  the 

CLEANEST,  SAFEST  and  BEST  artificial  light  known. 


Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co., 


16  and  17  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET. 

Telephone  N.  W.  Main  189. 


Twin  City  1320. 


semen  Roofing  &  manufacturing  company 

- Manufacturers  of - 

GALVANIZED  IRON  and  COPPER  CORNICE, 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Iron  Doors  and  Shutters,  Skylights,  Ventilators,  Corrugated  Iron. 


ASPHALT,  PITCH,  GRAVEL  ROOFING 


IRON,  TIN  AND  SLATE. 


41  South  Eleventh  Street, 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Steel  Oei  1 1  n^S  ^re  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 

Si.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co.. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Publisher’s  Department. 


are  necessary,  as  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  pulley  that 
shows.  .  They  can  be  easily  removed,  if  required,  after  the 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISHED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 


FRED’CK  KEES,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President. 
J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St,  Paul,  Secretary. 


F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 


Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Electric  Heat  Regulator  Company  of  Minneapolis, 
who  manufacture  the  famous  Minneapolis  Temperature  Regu¬ 
lator,  which  is  applicable  to  furnace,  steam  heat,  hot  water 
or  combination  heating  systems,  report  a  very  large  increase 
in  their  year's  business, — in  fact  the  largest  business  that  they 
have  ever  handled.  Beginning  twenty  years  ago  when  tem¬ 
perature  regulation  was  a  new  thing  and  unknown,  this  com¬ 
pany  has  been  able  by  producing  an  article  of  absolute  merit 
to  establish  itself  firmly  in  the  lead  in  its  line.  The  com¬ 
pany,  knowing  the  merit  of  the  article  they  market,  and  the 
universal  satisfaction  given  to  purchasers,  are  enabled  to  offer 
extremely  liberal  terms.  Their  goods  are  handled  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  and  they  report  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  demand  from  foreign  countries. 

The  company  have  just  received  from  the  press  a  very 
handsome  illuminated  booklet,  a  copy  of  which  they  will  be 
pleased  to  mail  to  any  architect,  dealer  or  customer,  who  is 
interested  in  the  matter  of  temperature  control. 

During  the  past  year  the  company  have  largely  increased 
their  manufacturing  department,  and  have  adopted  a  new 
system  of  service  in  their  local  department,  covering  the 
fields  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  have  also  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  largely  increase  their  office  space,  being  now  located 
in  suite  405-6  Phoenix  Bldg.,  where  they  at  all  times  will  be 
pleased  to  see  their  friends  and  customers. 

A  NEW  OVERHEAD  WINDOW  PULLEY. 


In  the  accompanying  illustrations  we  show  a  new  over¬ 
head  pulley  now  being  put  on  the  market  by  the  Grant  Pulley 
and  Hardware  Company,  of  25  Warren  st.,  New  York. 

This  pulley  is  made  with  three  styles  of  bearings — i.  e., 


FIG.  1.— SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  GRANT  OVERHEAD 
PULLEY,  WITH  ROLLER  BEARINGS, 
ball  bearings,  roller  bearings  and  the  plain  pinion — which  are 
sold  at  different  prices,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
customer.  The  housing  is  made  in  one  piece  of  iron,  which 
will  resist  any  possible  load  without  fracture.  The  housing 
connects  with  the  soffit,  so  that  mortar  yill  not  clog  the 
wheels.  The  sash  chain  or  cord  is  easily  inserted  with  a 
mouse,  which  is  furnished  with  each  order.  The  manufactur¬ 
ers  say  that  with  this  pulley  even  for  the  heaviest  plate  glass 
windows,  iron  weights  may  be  used  instead  of  lead,  thus 
greatly  reducing  cost.  The  pulleys  can  be  cut  in  the  frames 
with  the  regular  pulley  machine.  Some  of  the  advantages  of 
using  this  pulley  are  referred  to  by  the  makers  as  follows: 
They  can  he  used  in  segment  head  window  frames.  They 
hang  the  weight  in  the  center  of  the  boxes  in  circle  window 
frames.  They  are  concealed  from  view  when  the  window  is 
closed,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  Only  lacquered  face  pulleys 


FIG.  2.— SINGLE  FRAME  AND  SECTION  OF  PULLEY. 

trim  is  placed.  They  require  8  inches  less  of  socket  room 
than  the  side  pulleys,  and  thus  an  iron  weight  may  be  used 
in  many  places  instead  of  lead.  This  it  is  said  will  save 
from  100  to  200  pounds  of  lead  to  each  sash,  with  a  corres¬ 
ponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of  material.  They  are  made  in 
four  sizes,  with  pulleys  2,  2 J/j,  2l/2  and  3  inches  in  diameter, 
with  lacquered,  bronzed,  Bower-Barff  and  bronze  metal  faces. 
Fig.  2  shows  a  single  frame  and  section  of  pulley,  which,  of 
course,  is  concealed  from  view  in  use.  Fig.  3  illustrates  a 


FIG.  3.—' TWIN  WINDOW.  WITHOUT  WEIGHTS  IN 

MULLION. 

twin  window  without  weights  in  the  mullion.  These  pulleys 
can  also  be  used  in  triplet  and  quadruplet  window  frames. 
LUed  as  in  Fig.  3.  only  2l/2  inches  of  head  room  is  required, 
and  even  the  triplet  and  quadruplet  frames  require  but  3 
inches  head  room.  Another  form  of  this  pulley  is  made 
embodying  the  same  principles  but  adapted  for  metal  fire¬ 
proof  windows. 


!♦♦♦♦♦•>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦» 

|  Uniform  Temperature  Always  X 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  have  furnace,  s'eam  ♦ 
or  hot  water  apparatus;  or  whether  it  is  new  or  old.  All  you  ♦ 
need  is  the  + 


♦ 

X 


Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator. 

On  market  twenty  years.  As  simple  and  no  more  expensive 
than  a  good  clock. 

Sent  on  30  days’  FREE  TRIAL;  if  not  satisfactory,  re¬ 
turn  at  our  expense. 


Adjust 

here. 


Free  booklet. 
WRITE  TO-DAY. 


It's  automatic. 

ELECTRIC  HEAT  REGULATOR  CO. 


■  _  I  ,  _  |V|  Contractor  and  Builder 

John  IMGlSOh  IN  stone  and 

-  BRICK 

DIHENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 


OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  210G  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.  C.  4627. 


Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T.  C  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 
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ARNOLD  KUHLO, 

- Manufacturer  of - 

Architectural, 

Draughting  and 
Engineering 
Instruments. 

Instruments  Carefully  Repaired  and  Adjusted. 

320  Roberts  Street,  -  St.  Paul. 


:  Minneapolis  Roofing*! Cornice  Works 


Successors  to  '\Visli;«x,t  «fc  Hansen, 


- STEEL  CEILINGS 

H.  A.  HANSON,  Proprietor, 


Roofing 

and 

Cornice 

Work 


Sky= 

lights 

Etc. 


’Phone 
T.  C.933 


403  Sixtli  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MilWlSr. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦« ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


HARDWARE 
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A  Few  Good  Things  in  Hardware. 

Corbin  Locks,  Stanley  Butts,  Bommer, 

Chicago  and  Matchless  Spring  Hinges. 

Wilcox  Door  Hangers,  Eitch  Sash  Lock. 

GIVE  US  A  CHANCE  TO  FIGURE  WITH  YOU. 

j.  f.  McGuire, 

56  East  6th  Street,  ...  ST.  PAUL. 


John  C.  Barton  &  Co. 

8  I  4  Nicollet  Ave. 

Minneapolis. 


Fabrics,  Pottery,  Furniture,  Wall  Paper 
Carpeting,  Fine  Cabinetwork,  Fresco 
Decorations,  Painting,  and  Hard 
Wood  Finishing. 

Re-upholstering  and  Repairing  Old  Furniture  a  Specialty. 


See  our  fine  line  of  wall  papers  before  buying.  Largest  and 
best  stock  in  the  city. 


Keystone  Boilers 

Manufactured  by  UTICA  HEATER  CO  , 

UTICA,  New  York. 


REPRESENT  I'll  1: 

LATEST  and  BEST  IN  BOILER 

31ANUFACTURING 

Dwyer  Plumbing  and  Heating  60., 

- General  Agents - 

30  E.  Sixth  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Sectional  View  of 
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The  Perfect  Stair  Protection. 


C.  ’Phone  60. 


You  can  not  slip  on  it. 

’Twill  never  wear  out. 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Govern - 
nient. 

Write  for  Catalogue  to 

A.  C.  KELLEY, 

419  Boston  Block, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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That 

WE 

Patented 

CilX 

PROVE 

TO 

YOUR 

Are  a  better  and  cheaper  medium  0 
insulation  and  deadening  than  Cork,  Hair 
Felt.  Pumice  or  any  other  material  on 
earth.  Made  from  ROCK  FIBRE  WOOL, 
formed  iuto  sections  4  It.  by  18  inches,  and 
any  thickness  desired.  These  boards  are 
almost  as  rigid  as  though  made  from  wood. 

Let  us  send  you  tests  made  by  expert  en¬ 
gineers,  among  whom  are  the  Starr  En¬ 
gineering  Company,  of  New  York  City. 

We  can  also  prove  that 

EXTIRE 

“Kelly’s  Flexible  Car  Linings” 

Sil  TIS- 

FilC- 

Furnish  30  percent,  better  insulation 
and  deadening  than  Hair  Felt,  besides  be¬ 
ing  entirely  anticeptic  and  odorless.  The 
same  materal,  only  thiner,  is  called 

“Kelly’s  Flax  Fibre  Building  Felt” 

TION 

Used  for  building  warm  houses.  It  is 
cheaper  than  heating  cold  ones.  The  ex¬ 
tra  cost  will  be  saved  many  times  over  in 
coal  and  doctor  bills.  Avoid  the  danger, 
discomfort  and  expense  of  a  cold, draughty 
house  by  lining  yours  with  this  material, 
as  it  is  absolutely  the  warmest  sheathing 
made,  ten  times  warmer  than  building 
papers. 

For  Samples,  Prices,  Circulars  and 
Catalogues,  address. 

Union  Fibre  Co. 

Winoni,  J*  ^  cooi?era 

«ir.  ^  615  Lumber  Exchange, 

,  Minn.,  or  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

S.  C.  WELCH.  A-  C.  PLACE, 

918-112  Clark  Stieet,  143  Reed  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Jr*  We  have  on  the  press  the  finest  Mantel  Catalogue 
ever  published  in  America. 

Sent  Free  on  Request. 

A  veritable  work  of  art.  Illustrating  hundreds  of  Mantels 
the  most  “Ideal"  known  in  architectural  art. 

Write  for  Catalogue  A. 

CHAS.  F.  LORENZEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

^  276-84  N.  Ashland  Ave  ,  CHICAGO.  ^ 


Wm.  Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr. 

WM.  PENN  6c  CO., 

A\  holesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 


Sky  Lights,  Metallic  Fronts,  Steel 
Ceilings,  Sidings  and  Rooting. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  2287. 


t 


I 


I 


Northwest  Engineering  Co 

VV.  J.  BONWELL,  Proprietor.  ▼ 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  ♦ 

and  CONSTRUCTION  $ 

HIGH  CLASS  INTERIOR  LIGHTING 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  | 

Mining  Work,  Factory  and  Power  Instillation  ^ 

No.  13  1  East  Fifth  Street,  ^ 

Write  us  Vour  Wants  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  | 


Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail. 


West  Superior,  Wis. 


THE  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

(Established  1865) 

174-176  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Designers  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fine  Bank  Fixtures 
Court  House,  Library  and 
Office  Furniture 


Largest  Manufacturers 
in  the  World  of 

Opera  Chairs 
Church  Pews 
Pulpit  Furniture 
Lodge  Furniture 
Railroad  Settees,  etc. 


ANDREWS  (Patent)  METAL  FURNITURE 


For  36  Y ears 
Manufacturers  of 
Everything  for  Schools 
School  Furniture 
School  Apparatus 
M aps.  Globes 
Blackboards,  etc.,  etc. 

Typewriter  Chairs 
Piano  Chairs 
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Drake  Mantel  sTHle  Co. 

MANTELS-MARBLE -MOSAICS. 


MANUFACTURERS 

WHOLESALERS 

CONTRACTORS 


% 


% 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 510  SECONDAVE.S. 
FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.G.W.RY. 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 


^RE  the  pioneers  of  their  line. 


They  inaugurated 
shingle-staining  and  made  the  wide  vogue  of  the 
shingled  house  possible.  All  other  shingle  stains  are 
followers  upon  their  success,  but  lack  their  of  depth 
and  freshness  of  color,  burabilitv,  wood-preserving 
prupertigs  and  freedom  from  blackening. 

Samples  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  upon  ap¬ 
plication. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


Cabot’s  Sheathing  Quilt 

ASCIENTI FIC  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound. 

Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft,  resilient 
cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of 
sound-waves.  Indestructable  by  moths,  vermin  or 
decay  and  uniDflamable. 

ASBESTOS  QUILT, 

the  only  sheathing  made  that  is  heat,  sound  and 
fire  proof. 


Shepley,  Rutan  &  Cooiidge,  Arch’ts,  Boston. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS.  f 

CEORCE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents,  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS.  £ 


W  H  Y  ? 


Are  Most  of  the  Leading:  Architects  of  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  the  North* 
west  Specifying 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

BE6AU8E 


They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the  goods 
are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured  in  St.  Paul, 
therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  northwest.  Drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give 
you  valuable  information  in  regard  to  wood  and  floor  finishing. 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co., 

St.  Paul,  -  -  Minnesota. 


I  For  Priming  or  First  Coating. 

X 


STANDARD 


shellac 


For  primingcoat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood,  Drle»  sufficiently  hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

2620  Armour  Ave., 

CHICAGO. 

23  Billiter  St., 

London. 


Standard  Varnish  Works, 


29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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CAPITALS 
IN 


Compo 


Architectural  Decorations 

In  Composition  of  Every  Description. 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak 
and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices, 

Coves,  Etc.  :::::::: 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

.  HAROLD  JOHNSON,  “Hslr- 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>♦ 


PRESSED  BRICK,  TIFFANY 
ENAMELED  BRICK. 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  BOSTON 
FIRE  PLACE  MANTELS. 


AKRON  VITRIFIED  ROOF  TILE 
HERRINGBONE  EXPANDED 
STEEL  LATH. 


J.  G.  WILSON’S  ROLLING  PAR¬ 
TITIONS  and  STEEL  SHUTTERS.  I 

ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA  COTTA. 

PORTLAND  and 
NATURAL  CEMENTS,  Plasters. 

J.  C.  Landers  &  Co. 


818  LUMBER  EXCHANGE, 

Minneapolis,  - 


Minn. 


Farrell’s  Patent  Plank  Holders  and  Builder’s  Mold 


The  Only  Practical  Method  for  Building 
CONCRETE  HOUSES 

Sabstantial,  dry,  durable,  well  ventilated,  fire  and  vermin-proof  buildings  of  all  descriptions  (from 
the  cottage  to  the  mansion,  the  shop  to  the  warehouse;  are  erected  in  concrete  to  any  height  or 
design,  with  greater  rapidity,  facility,  accuracy  and  economy  than  by  any  other  system  of  building,  ♦ 
and  without  skilled  labor,  and  reducing  cost  of  building  fifty  per  cent. 

For  Pamphlet,  Prices,  Foreign  Patents  and 
Estimates  given  in  all  kinds  of  work  in  concrete,  address  : 

THOMAS  C.  FARRELL,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Builder  of  Concrete  Houses,  Schools,  Churches,  Etc. 


Grant  Overhead  Window  Pulley 

TVXcQUEEPJ’S  FATEKTTS  ^ 


Specified  by 
the  Leading 
Architects  of 
United  States 
and  Canada. 


Grant  Pulley  &,  Hardware  Co. 

33  Warren  Street,  NEW.YORK, 


Grant  Anti-Friction  Pulley. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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A  revival  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Minnesota 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  seems 
to  be  assured  by  the  attitude  of  a  number  of  members. 
It  is  high  time.  Minnesota  is  so  situated  that  her  three 
chief  cities  are  likely  not  only  to  hold  but  to  increase 
their  lead  in  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  a 
tract  vastly  greater  than  the  state  itself,  and  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  desirable  that  any  profession  or  calling  engaged 
in  work  of  such  importance  as  shaping  the  character 
of  public  and  private  building  should  hold  itself  in 
readiness  to  act  as  a  unit  when  occasion  presents  itself. 
Within  the  few  months  of  the  existence  of  this  journal 
this  department  has  on  several  occasions  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  help  that  an  active  chapter  might  have 
given  to  movements  in  the  local  art  world. 

Window  glass  factories  controlled  by  the  largest 
corporation  in  that  line  of  production  in  the  country 
are  to  close  at  an  unusually  early  date  this  year,  owing 
to  the  immense  stocks  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  and 
manufacturers.  It  is  said  also  that  when  the  factories 
of  this  company  start  again  they  will  be  equipped  with 
machines  to  do  the  work  of  glass  blowers  or  workers, 
who,  by  the  way,  have  for  years  exceeded  all  other 
workmen  in  their  skill  in  devising  and  carrying  out  a 
tight  labor  combine.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  foreign 
born,  and  they  are  pointed  out  as  about  the  first  labor 
combine  to  perfect  a  system  of  controlling  the  ever  re¬ 
curring  question  ,of  supply  and  demand  in  labor.  They 
are  credited  with  having  been  as  autocratic  at  times  as 
might  have  been  expected  of  a  capitalistic  monopoly, 
and  this  may  have  hastened  the  day  of  substituting 
machinery  for  their  skill.  Of  course  cheaper  glass  is 
promised  as  a  result  of  the  substitution,  and  with  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  it  is  likely  to  result. 

The  largest  plate  glass  factory  in  the  country  has 
been  overhauled  during  the  past  year  and  equipped 
with  new  grinding  and  polishing  machinery,  which  is 
expected  to  cheapen  cost  of  production  materially,  not 
so  much  by  introducing  new  processes  as  by  enlarging 
the  scale  of  former  operations.  Plate  glass  makers, 
although  they  have  had  a  good  understanding  among 
themselves  of  late  years,  do  not  seem  to  have  shown 
the  greed  of  some  of  our  more  prominent  monopolies, 
yet  the  users  of  plate  need  not  feel  wronged  by  lower 
prices.  Let  there  be  light. 
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While  the  schoolhouseasa building,  or  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  is  very  far  from  the  stage  of  progress  that  any  one 
with  intelligence  and  imagination  could  wish,  it  is 
gaining  in  both  ways.  One  need  go  back  but  a  few 
years  to  find  the  school  house  an  utterly  dirty  and 
cheerless  building,  and  the  site  both  bare  and  dirty,  as 
well  as  cheerless.  Within  these  few  years  there  has 
been  much  change  as  to  the  dirt  and  cheerlessness. 
One  may  often  find  a  school  yard  attractive  with  trees, 
green  sward  and  well  kept  flower  beds,  while  within 
one  will  be  met  at  every  turn  with  well-meant  efiforts 
to  make  rooms  and  corridors  attractive.  Brave  efforts 
are  made  to  make  walls  pleasing  with  color,  in  spite 
of  blackboards.  Pictures  and  music  are  cultivated,  and 
indeed  one  often  now  finds  his  chief  regret  in  leaving 
one  of  our  schools  to  be  that  it  is  housed  in  such  a 
villainous  building,  architecturally  and  economically. 
He  feels  that,  crude  as  are  the  efiforts  of  teachers  and 
pupils  to  cheer  and  beautify  the  school  building,  they 
are  more  often  than  not  well  in  advance  of  the  school 
board  and  their  architect.  In  large  towns  the  hideous¬ 
ness  of  the  average  school  building  is  less  conspicuous, 
but  in  the  small  western  towns  more  often  than  not,  the 
sight  of  a  school  building  will  make  one  turn  for  relief 
to  look  at  the  grain  elevator,  a  structure  that  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  proclaiming  its  unpretentious  utility. 

While  school  boards  seem  always  complaining  of  the 
grudging  public,  one  often  wonders  while  looking  at 
their  misdirected  outlays  whether  greater  grudging 
might  not  result  in  better  buildings. 

Perhaps  there  will  come  from  within  a  demand  for 
good  school  buildings.  Certainly  the  teaching  of  our 
times,  no  longer  restricted  to  the  “three  Rs,”  is  bring¬ 
ing  to  light  talent  in  drawing  and  doing  various  things 
that  was  more  often  than  not  left  undiscovered  under 
the  old  system.  Will  not  this  new  awakening  prove 
critical  and  point  out  the  way  for  better  things?  There 
is  a  still  newer  movement  that  may  demand  intelli¬ 
gence  in  building  for  schools.  Already  the  school 
house  is  brought  into  use  as  a  social  center,  the  place 
of  “settlement”  work,  the  “Hull  House”  of  congested 
populations.  This  discovery  will  spread,  and  buildings 
will  be  demanded  that,  let  us  hope,  will  needs  express 
their  purpose  simply  and  beautifully. 

A  civil  engineer,  being  sent  out  on  a  railway  line 
to  measure  the  earth  of  a  new  embankment  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  paying  the  contractor  for  the  work,  found  it 
located  so  far  from  a  public  house  that  he  sought  and 
obtained  his  dinner  at  a  likely  farm  house  hard  by. 
Being  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  quality  of 
the  potatoes  served  at  the  meal,  he  bargained  with  the 
farmer  to  deliver  a  few  sacks  of  them  at  the  station 
for  shipment  to  his  address  in  town.  The  agreed  price 
was  sixty  cents  a  bushel  of  sixty  pounds,  and  seeing 
the  farmer,  after  weighing  the  whole,  laboriously  re¬ 
ducing  the  weight  to  bushels,  as  a  preliminary  to  get¬ 
ting  the  price,  the  engineer  said:  “Why  do  you  not 
reckon  it  at  a  cent  a  pound,  or  a  dollar  a  hundred?” 

Then,  having  scraped  acquaintance  with  the  farmer's 
boy,  who  was  an  observer  of  all  that  had  passed,  the 


engineer  bethought  him  that  the  lad  could  be  used  to 
advantage  in  helping  to  measure  the  fill,  and  engaged 
his  help.  The  boy,  having  learned  that  the  contractor 
was  to  receive  twenty-seven  cents  a  yard  for  his  work, 
and  observing  that  the  engineer,  after  taking  his  meas¬ 
urements  in  feet,  was  reducing  all  to  cubic  yards  as  a 
preliminary  to  finding  the  cost,  said :  “Why  don’t  you 
reckon  it  at  one  cent  a  cubic  foot  or  at  a  dollar  a  hun¬ 
dred  ?” 

The  engineer,  thinking  this  too  good  to  keep  to  him¬ 
self,  told  it  at  the  office  on  his  return,  where  it  was 
agreed  that  the  farmer  had  the  better  defense  of  the  two 
for  his  method.  Nevertheless  they  continue  measur¬ 
ing  work  by  feet  and  tenths,  and  pricing  by  the  cubic 
yard  in  that  railway  office ;  and  when  that  boy  grows 
some  and  comes  to  town  he  will  wonder  why  a  roofer 
prices  his  work  by  a  square  of  ioo  feet  while  the  plas¬ 
terer  and  painter  uses  the  yard  of  nine  feet.  And  hav¬ 
ing  seen  the  stone  work  of  buildings  in  his  part  of  the 
country  reckoned  in  cords  of  ioo  cubic  feet,  he  will  be 
still  more  surprised  on  coming  to  town  to  find  it  reck¬ 
oned  in  perches,  which  are  not  even  such  as  he  has 
read  of  in  the  books,  but  a  local  invention. 


Stories  told  by  those  who  report  the  late  discoveries 
in  Egyptian  tombs  will  impress  readers  as  having  one 
thing  in  common  with  the  knowledge  that  earlier  gen¬ 
erations  obtained  by  searching  the  scriptures — the  as¬ 
surance  with  which  the  times  of  ancient  occurrences 
are  given  us. 

Egyptian  dynasties  we  have  always  heard  about,  but 
now  we  learn  of  pre-dynastic  kings — some  half  dozen 
of  them — stretching  back  to  4900  B.  C.,  and  the  dates 
of  their  reign  given  with  more  certainty  than  of  Eng¬ 
lish  kings  before  the  Norman  conquest.  Some  of  these 
reigned  before  the  days  of  the  potter,  but  not  many ; 
and  yet  they  knew  how  to  write  then,  at  least  well 
enough  to  inform  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie  of  all  this.  From 
a  writer  in  the  “Atlantic”  we  learn  that  “from  Ka’s 
have  come  jars  of  cylindrical  shape  which  bear  his 
name  and  some  other  signs  written  in  ink.  The  writ¬ 
ing  is  rude,  but  we  shall  probably  agree  that  writing, 
even  as  rude  as  this,  means  civilization  that  has  ad¬ 
vanced  far.”  Skipping  nine  hundred  years,  we  come 
down  to  about  4000  B.  C.,  and  find,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  “A  double  stairway  of  ninety  feet,  that 
descended  parallel  with  the  two  sides  of  the  tomb 
chamber  to  the  eighteen  underground  chambers  of  the 
dead.  At  the  bottom,  the  passage  turned  south  under 
the  archway,  the  first  use  of  the  arch  in  building  yet 
discovered.” 

Linseed  oil  prices  have,  as  predicted,  been  lowered 
considerably  by  the  great  flax  crops  of  last  year.  This 
ought  to  offset  the  advance  in  lead  and  zinc  noted  in 
former  issues,  so  that  makers  of  mixed  paints  will  have 
less  excuse  for  a  threatened  advance  in  prices.  The 
dailies  have  been  publishing  interviews  with  farmers 
to  show  how  they  were  going  out  of  flax  raising  the 
coming  season,  but  these  do  not  seem  to  prevent. the 
decline  in  oil  prices. 
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Among  the  schools  of  philosophers  to  be  met  every 
day  in  the  building  world  perhaps  none  is  so  numerous 
as  the  believers  in  the  notion  that  high  prices  encour¬ 
age  building  activity.  These  lack  nothing  that  goes  to 
the  making  of  true  believers.  A  daily  encounter  with 
one  after  another  who  intended  to  build  but  concluded 
that  prices  were  too  high  to  see  any  profit  in  it  never 
disturbs  the  theories  of  these  philosophers.  Nor  can 
it  be  made  to  appear  to  them  that  bills  must  be  paid, 
in  building  operations  as  in  others — that  when  build¬ 
ing  is  inordinately  costly  the  money  to  be  had  for 
building  purposes  will  do  less  of  it  in  fact,  although  the 
showing  in  dollars  and  cents  may  be  as  large.  Such 
people  will  find  less  comfort  in  certain  tendencies  in 
prices  than  the  rest  of  us  do.  this  department  has 
from  time  to  time  noted  some  elements  in  the  price 
situation  other  than  the  very  monotonous  marking  up 
that  has  been  so  much  in  vogue  for  some  time  past. 
While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  materials  entering  into 
building  have  not  been  marked  up  beyond  reason,  yet 
architects  have  for  months  past  found  altogether  too 
much  work  in  getting  reasonable  bids  on  proposed  im¬ 
provements.  Now,  however,  there  are  more  01  less 
frank  acknowledgments  of  over-stocking  in  some  di¬ 
rections,  and  there  are  signs  of  it  where  there  are 
desperate  efforts  to  conceal  the  fact.  Another  feature 
which  always  accompanies  a  period  of  great  profits  is 
a  tremendous  increase  in  producing  capacity  a  build¬ 
ing  of  mills,  which,  for  the  time,  helps  to  stiffen  the 
prices  which  they  are  destined  soon  to  reduce.  This 
feature  is  not  absent  in  the  present  situation.  And  if 
building  materials  were  to  drop  a  few  notches  it  is 
probable  that  the  public  can  stand  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  be  no  considerable  rebelling  at  the 
thought  that  people  will  be  able  to  build  better  for 
their  money. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  colors  that  may  be  used 
upon  new  plaster  work,  for  mixing  with  distempers, 
gesso,  and  stucco  work,  without  being  attacked  by  the 
lime:  For  white:  zinc  white,  lithapone,  Charlton 

white.  For  blue:  ultramarine,  lime  blue,  smalt,  co¬ 
balt,  and  permanent  blue.  For  red:  vermilion,  led 
oxide,  Venetian  red,  Indian  red,  and  madder  lakes. 
For  yellow:  lemon  yellow,  cadmium  yellow,  Naples 
yellow,  yellow  ochre,  brown  ochre,  Indian  yellow,  and 
raw  sienna.  For  green:  emerald  green,  cobalt 
green,  verdigris,  and  oxide  of  chromium.  For  brown: 
burnt  umber,  Vandyke  brown,  Cologne  earth,  asphal- 
tum,  and  purple  brown.  For  orange:  orange  chrome, 
burnt  sienna,  cadmium  orange,  and  Mars  orange.  For 
black :  ivory  black,  blue-black  and  lamp-black. 


The  agricultural  building  to  be  erected  on  the 
World’s  Fair  grounds  at  St.  Louis  will  be  the  largest 
of  all  the  buildings  to  be  built.  It  is  to  cover  more 
than  twenty  acres  of  ground,  and  the  contract  calls  for 
its  completion  by  next  September. 


MINNESOTA’S  SECOND  OLDEST  ARCHITECT. 

A.  F.  Knight  was  born  in  the  town  of  Warran,  New 
York,  November  22,  1831,  of  New  England  parents,  his 
father  being  Noyes  Knight  and  his  mother  Sarah  Lang- 
don,  whose  father  was  a  professor  in  Harvard  College. 

In  1844  Mr.  Knight’s  parents  moved  to  the  city  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  remained 
until  1857,  when  with  a  fellow  student  and  dear  friend, 
Mr.  H.  P.  Thompson,  he  worked  and  studied  architec¬ 
ture  in  the  office  of  Sage,  Wilcox  &  Rush,  architects.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  they,  together,  acting  on  Horace 
Greeley’s  advice,  came  west.  Their  chief  object  was  to 
see  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  more  especially  St.  An¬ 
thony  Falls. 

With  the  exception  of  about  three  years,  from  1859  to 
1861,  Mr.  Knight  has  been  in  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession  in  St.  Paul.  He  says  he  has  built  no  buildings 
of  which,  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  he  is  very  proud; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  none  of  them  that  he  is 
ashamed  of. 

We  comemnd  this  honesty  of  expression,  and  we  can¬ 
not  but  believe  that  it  is  the  key  to  Mr.  Knight  s  character. 
One  may  not  be  proud  of  his  work  because  he  knows  how 
far  short  of  his  ideals  it  comes,  but  if  he  is  not  ashamed  of 
it,  he  is  conscious  of  having  done  his  best. 


The  great  steel  corporation  is  reported  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  two  of  the  larger  independent  wire  making 
plants,  hence  the  advance  of  two  dollars  per  ton  all 
along  the  line  in  wire  products. 

When  times  are  dull  and  people  are  not  advertising 
is  the  very  time  that  advertising  should  be  the  heav¬ 
iest.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  merchants  ad¬ 
vertise  most  when  there  is  least  need  of  it,  instead  of 
looking  upon  advertising  as  the  panacea  for  their  busi¬ 
ness  ills. — John  Wanamaker. 
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THE  DECORATION  OF  AN  INEXPENSIVE 

HOUSE. 


By  George  Emil  Bertrand. 

Assuming  that  the  architect  has  succeeded  in  im¬ 
pressing  upon  the  exterior  of  the  inexpensive  house  a 
suggestiveness  of  all  those  indefinable  attributes  of  the 
quiet,  refined,  unobtrusive  home  life,  by  a  happy  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  necessities  of  his  composition — or,  as 
might  he  truly  said,  had  succeeded  in  molding  the  fa¬ 
cial  expression  of  the  house  so  that  it  interpreted  the 
unassuming,  but  refined  and  intelligent  domesticity 
within,  he  will  have  achieved  a  great  work,  which  both 
he  and  his  client  may  well  look  upon  with  pardonable 
pride. 

But  the  interior  walls  are  white  and  cold  and  cheer¬ 
less,  and  the  man  and  especially  the  wife,  of  cultivated 
taste  and  sensitive  nerves  will  be  confronted  with  a 
most  difficult  problem ;  a  problem  whose  successful 
solution  will  be  of  still  greater  importance,  if  possible, 
than  the  exterior  expression  of  the  home. 

Happy  is  the  guest  who,  upon  visiting  the  home  of 
his  friend,  finds  his  regard  for  his  host  heightened  at 
the  first  view  of  his  house ;  and  upon  crossing  the 
threshold  finds  the  same  feeling  intensified  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  indications  and  proofs  of  his  friend’s  symmetry  of 
character,  the  peace  and  beauty  of  his  domestic  envir¬ 
onment,  which  he  had  but  guessed  before. 

The  decorations  on  the  walls  will  be  either  cold, 
comfortless  and  inhospitable,  or  discordant  and  glaring 
and  irritating,  or  pale  and  meaningless,  or  soothing  and 
unobtrusive,  according  to  the  degree  of  refinement  and 
feeling  by  which  they  are  prompted.  Ordinarily  they 
will  be  the  intellectual  (and  it  might  almost  be  said 
the  moral)  manifestations  of  the  individuals  they  sur¬ 
round.  Unconsciously  to  the  tenant  perhaps,  they  will 
be  the  mottos  of  the  family;  the  blazonries  of  the 
house,  either  of  peace  or  war.  They  will  have  their 
effect  upon  every  thought  and  action  of  the  inmates  of 
the  home.  They  will  exert  their  influence,  either  bale¬ 
ful  or  beneficial,  upon  the  sensitive  and  impressionable 
minds  of  little  children. 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  more  difficult  to  discuss 
understandingly  than  that  of  colors,  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  actual  colors  before  the  eyes ;  but  there 
is  a  general  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  application  of 
colors.  , 

In  the  realm  of  sound,  the  sentiments  of  peace,  quiet, 
contentment,  moderation,  find  their  expression  along 


the  middle  register;  those  of  joy,  excitement,  excessive 
animation,  or  sorrow,  despair,  lamentation,  ranging  to 
the  extremes,  full  of  rhythmic  disturbances,  discords 
and  irritating  contrasts.  The  same  law  holds  true  in 
the  realm  of  color. 

Again,  the  minor  in  sound  is  the  key  of  intellectu¬ 
ality;  and  the  major,  that  of  physical  exuberance.  Of 
the  primary  colors,  blue  is  essentially  a  minor  color, 
and  yellow  and  red  are  major  colors,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  red. 

Blue  is  the  color  of  meditation,  coolness,  quiet, 
transparency,  lucidity.  Red  is  the  color  of  strength, 
virility,  activity,  violence,  physical  puissance.  Red  is 
the  color  of  blood,  the  life  fluid.  We  think  of  war,  de¬ 
struction,  and  great  physical  disturbances  in  terms  of 
red.  Red  is  earthy,  fleshy,  positive,  concrete,  measur¬ 
able  in  quantity  rather  than  quality.  Blue  is  the  clear 
sky;  suave,  profound,  illimitable.  Red  is  the  color  of 
aggression  ;  blue  is  the  color  of  pacification. 

Each  color  has  its  inherent  suggestiveness  of  intel¬ 
lectual  or  physical  attributes,  and  the  degrees  and 
qualities  of  these  attributes  are  as  unlimited  as  are  the 
shades  and  gradations  of  colors.  Again,  they  vary  in 
proportion  as  they  lend  to,  or  take  from  each  other  their 
inherent  qualities  by  admixture,  or  influence  each  other 
by  their  relative  positions. 

Volumes  might  be  written  about  the  inherent  sug¬ 
gestiveness  of  colors,  but  if  the  foregoing  propositions 
are  even  in  a  measure  true,  it  is  evident  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  decoration  of  the  inexpensive  house  has 
vastly  grown  in  importance  by  their  consideration. 

In  the  treatment  of  color,  the  same  rules  will  apply 
as  in  the  treatment  of  form,  or  of  sound,  in  this  respect: 
that  the  minor  and  major,  the  intellectual  and  physical, 
are  each  necessary  to  each  other.  The  minor  colors 
should  be  warmed,  and  the  major  colors  cooled.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  effect  of  a  color  is  per¬ 
manent  and  persistent. 

In  music,  the  effect  of  an  intensely  pathetic  minor 
strain  is  a  passing  emotion  ;  and  it  follows  that  a 
greater  intensity  of  expression  is  allowable  in  music 
than  in  the  colors  of  a  permanent  decoration. 

In  our  inexpensive  house,  then,  the  colors  will  be 
soft  and  soothing  and  wholesome  and  in  broad  tints. 
Whatever  ornamentation  is  used  will  be  simple,  con¬ 
ventional,  unobtrusive,  but  full  of  refinement.  The 
most  frequented  rooms,  which  will  he  the  resting  places 
of  the  house,  will  be  in  the  minor  tints,  with  sufficient 
accentuation  in  major  colors  to  give  vitality  to  the 
effect. 

The  less  frequented  parts,  such  as  the  halls,  will  be 
in  the  major  colors,  to  avoid  monotony  of  general  ef¬ 
fect,  and  here,  again,  the  positive  colors  will  be  sub¬ 
dued  and  refined  by  a  touch  in  the  minor. 

The  chambers  will  be  in  the  most  quiet,  subdued,  re¬ 
freshing  minor  tints,  and  absolutely  free  from  intricate 
or  involved  figures,  that  rack  the  delirious  eyes  of  fever 
in  their  vain  efforts  to  unravel  the  mystery  on  the  wall. 

There  will  be  no  rich  effects  of  tapestries  in  the  in¬ 
expensive  house,  no  sheen  of  silken  fabrics,  or  ara- 
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besques,  or  gracefully  wrought  reliefs ;  but  the  effect 
will  nevertheless  be  full  of  refinement,  and  will  be  the 
most  important  element  in  connection  with  the  inex¬ 
pensive  house  to  promote  the  peace  and  comfort  of  its 
inmates. 

Because  the  owner  of  the  inexpensive  house  cannot 
afford  to  employ  an  expensive  artist  to  paint  rich  orna¬ 
ments  upon  his  walls,  the  effect  must  be  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  suggestive  quality  of  the  plain  tints, 
the  reciprocal  relation  of  adjacent  colors,  and  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  whole. 

There  is  a  sane  and  healthy  middle  ground  in  the  use 
of  colors  that  avoids  sickly  paleness  and  insipidity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  obtrusive  strength  or  intensity  on  the 
other  hand. 

There  is  a  true  relation  between  mind  and  matter,  or 
the  intellectual  and  physical,  which  produces  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  sanity  in  man  ;  and  in  our  finite  concep¬ 
tion  neither  one  ever  exists  without  the  other.  They 
correspond  to  the  minor  and  major  in  sound  and  color, 
and  their  peculiar  qualities  are  present  in  some  degree 
in  every  manifestation  in  nature  that  appeals  to  the 
external  senses. 


MILWAUKEE’S  SEVEN-STORY  CEMENT 
BUILDING. 


A  building  which  is  now  attracting  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  attention  is  in  course  of  construction  in  Milwau¬ 
kee.  Wis.,  and  architects  and  contractors  are  watching 
developments  with  the  greatest  of  interest.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  being  put  up  for  a  large  electrical  company,  and 
is  to  be  seven  stories  high,  built  entirely  of  concrete. 

The  reason  for  adopting  this  material,  says  “Carpen¬ 
try  and  Building,”  was  the  delay  that  would  have 
ensued  in  securing  the  necessary  material  had  a  steel 
frame  structure  been  attempted. 

In  the  new  building  there  will  be  above  the  second 
story  neither  wood  nor  iron,  except  that  the  window 
casings  and  sash  across  one  street  front  will  be  wood, 
and  those  along  the  other  side  and  in  the  rear  will  be  of 
metal. 

The  girders  will  be  solid  beams  of  concrete,  cast  upon 
the  premises  as  they  are  required,  and  the  floors  will 
also  be  of  concrete,  which  will  be  cast  in  position  as  the 
stories  rise  one  above  the  other,  and  will  be  finished 
with  a  smooth  surface,  the  same  as  street  sidewalks. 
The  scheme  is  known  as  the  Ransom  system.  In  order 
to  construct  such  a  building  there  has  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  false  or  temporary  work  done  in  order  to  mold  the 
concrete  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  to  remain  as  a 
part  of  the  structure.  False  floors  have  to  be  con¬ 
structed  and  false  girders  in  the  form  of  boxes  have  to 
be  placed  in  position  in  which  to  mold  the  concrete. 

The  building  will  cover  an  area  of  60x175  feet,  with 
an  “L”  in  the  rear,  62x85  feet,  which  will  be  three 
stories  high.  The  supporting  columns  for  the  floors  in 
the  basement  and  the  first  and  second  stories  will  be 
iron  incased  in  concrete.  It  will  be  used  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes  only. 


THE  ARCHITECT’S  TROUBLES. 


The  architect  was  talking  about  women,  says  the 
Baltimore  News: 

“They’re  sweet  creatures,”  said  he  fervently,  “if  only 
they  hadn’t  the  closet  mania.  The  most  intelligent  of 
’em  can’t  understand  why  when  you're  building  a  small 
house  at  a  small  cost  you  are  not  able  to  put  27  closets 
in  it.  Neither  can  she,  though  she  knit  her  brows  ever 
so  closely,  feel  satisfied  that  a  clothes  press  and  a  fire¬ 
place  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 

“Tell  you  what’s  the  fact,  I  nearly  go  off  my  head 
when  I’m  building  for  a  woman.  I  take  my  plans  to 
her,  and  she  goes  over  them  carefully,  after  I  have 
made  her  understand  that  each  drawing  is  that  of  a 
single  floor  and  not  of  a  sliced-off  piece  of  the  whole 
house  cut  through  from  garret  to  cellar. 

“When  I  have  explained  every  detail  carefully  and 
have  given  her  the  dimensions  and  told  her  why  every¬ 
thing  is  at  it  is,  she  goes  away  professing  to  be  well 
satisfied. 

“The  next  day  I  receive  a  note  from  her  something 
like  this:  ‘Dear  Mr.  Smith — Now,  don’t  you  think  I’m 
troublesome,  but  couldn’t  you  extend  the  drawing¬ 
room  a  few  feet  so  that  we  will  have  more  room  for 
carpet  dances?  And  I've  been  thinking  that  1  d  like  a 
music  room  with  a  bow  window  built  between  it  and 
the  library.  Hoping  it  will  not  be  much  trouble  to 
alter  your  plans  to  permit  of  these  improvements,  I 
am,’  etc. 

“It  takes  two  interviews  of  an  hour  each  to  show  her 
why  these  ‘improvements’  cannot  possibly  be  made, 
and  even  then  she  don’t  understand,  or  she  won  t,  for 
she  asks  sarcastically  if  putting  a  stationary  wash 
basin  in  her  bedroom  will  disarrange  my  drawings  be- 
vond  hope  of  repair. 

“You  would  never  believe  the  windows  I  have  taken 
out  and  the  windows  I  have  put  in  at  the  behest  of  my 
fair  clients,  nor  the  fights  I  have  had  to  maintain  a 
symmetrical  interior,  free  from  excrescences  that  are 
really  closets  poked  in  the  most  surprising  places.  The 
housekeeper’s  point  of  view  is  entirely  different  from 
the  architect’s.  She  naturally  demands  comfort  he 
wishes  to  combine  comfort  with  beauty.  1  hey  should 
be  able  to  ‘get  together’  and  make  a  model  house  out 
of  this  union  of  ideas,  but  alas!  they  do  not,  for  the 
feminines  are  so  unpractical  that  where  the  kitchen 
range  is  going  is  of  more  importance  to  them  than  the 
front. 

“They  say  that  the  best  architects  in  the  time  to 
come  will  be  women.  If  they  are,  I'll  wager  they 
won’t  deal  with  their  own  sex,  for  after  they  ve  been 
requested  some  half  a  dozen  times  to  give  a  Queen 
Anne  cottage  a  Colonial  interior,  they  11  become  sick  of 
the  business,  and  post  a  ‘Business-transacted-with- 
men-only’  sign  on  the  door,  as  I’m  sometimes  tempted 
to  do.” 
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FRONT  VIEW  OF  JAMES  J.  WAIT  ESQ’S  RESIDENCE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  Architect,  Chicago. 


SIDE  VIEW  OF  RESIDENCE  FOR  JAMES  J.  WAIT,  ESQ.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  Architect,  Chicago. 
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THE  EASTLAND  BUILDING,  NOS.  517-19  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Supplement  to  Robert  S.  Smith,  Architect,  Chicago.  March,  1903. 

The  Western  Architect. 
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RESIDENCE  FOR  W.  H.  BARRY,  ROGERS  PARK,  ILL. 

Supplement  to  Turnock  &  Ohrenstein,  Architects,  Chicago.  March,  1903. 

The  Western  Architect. 


MAIN  ENTRANCE  TO  MACHINERY  AND  ELECTRICAL  BUILDING, 

Trans  Mississippi  Exposition,  Omaha,  Neb.,  1900-01 
Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  Architect,  Chicago. 


Supplement  to 
The  Western  Architect. 


March,  1903 
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CORNER  GROUP  OF  STATUARY,  Machinery  and  Electrical  Building, 
Trans  Mississippi  Exposition, 

r.  W  BOCK,  Sculptor.  Dwig ht  Heald  Perki ns,  Architect. 


CORNER  GROUP  OF  STATUARY,  Machinery  and  Electrical  Building 
Trans  Mississippi  Exposition, 

R.  W.  BOCK,  Sculptor.  Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  Architect 


VIEW  FROM  THE  EAST,  SHOWING  MACHINERY  AND  ELECTRICAL  BUILDING, 
Trans  M ississippi  Exposition,  Omaha,  Neb.,  1900-01 
(Government  Building  in  Distance. ) 

Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  Architect,  Chicago. 


Supplement  to 
The  Western  Architect. 


March,  1503 
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R.  W.  BOCK,  Sculptor. 


CENTRAL  GROUP  OFSTATUARY,  Machinery  and  Electrical  Building, 

Trans  Mississippi  Exposition,  Omaha,  Neb.,  1900-01 
Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  Architect, Chicago. 


Supplement  to 
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DETAIL  OF  PORTICO,  MACHINERY  AND  ELECTRICAL  BUILDING, 

Trans  Mississippi  Exposition,  Omaha,  Neb.,  1900-01 
Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  Architect,  Chicago. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  FROM  THE  SOUTH,  SHOWING  MACHINERY  AND  ELECTRICAL  BUILDING, 

Trans  Mississippi  Exposition  Omaha,  Neb.,  1900-01  March, "1903 

Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  Architect,  Chicago. 
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SKETCH  FOR  A  HOUSE  FOR  W.  H.  DWINNELL,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Supplement  to  Bertrand  &  Chamberlain,  Architects,  Minneapolis.  March  loot 

The  Western  Architect 
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THE  LANGDON  APARTMENTS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Supplement  to  Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Architect,  Chicago.  March,  1905. 

The  Western  Architect. 
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FIRST  STORY  PLA/N  . 


STCOAD  STORY  PLAA. 


FLOOR  PLANS  OF  RESIDENCE  FOR  MR.  JAMES  J.  WAIT,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Architect,  Chicago. 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  VACUUM  SYSTEM. 


By  Morris  R.  Ebersole, 

Formerly  Instrucor  in  Chemistry  at  Cornell  University 

To  understand  the  principle  of  the  operation  of  such 
an  apparatus  for  this  system  it  may  be  well  to  investi¬ 
gate  how,  under  ordinary  domestic  conditions,  a  vac¬ 
uum  may  be  made  and  maintained,  for  this  is  the  all- 
important  point  of  the  system.  If  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  easily  without  entailing  any  great  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  we  may  expect  the  results  from 
the  vacuum  system  to  meet  with  great  favor.  Our 
problem  is  to  exhaust  the  air  from  the  whole  heating 
svstem,  consisting  of  boiler,  piping,  and  radiators.  In 
the  first  place,  the  entire  apparatus  must  be  absolutely 
air  tight,  so  that  when  the  vacuum  is  obtained  it  may 
lie  retained.  This  may  be  done  in  three  ways:  by 
means  of  a  steam  jet  working  with  the  same  principle 
as  a  water  aspirator  or  mercury  air  pump,  by  means  of 
a  regular  air  pump,  or  by  condensation.  The  latter 
method  is  becoming  most  generally  used,  and  is  the 
one  general  principle  khich  we  shall  attempt  to 
explain.  Whatever  method  is  used,  it  may  be  stated 
here  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  that  an  absolute  vacuum 
is  never  obtained,  because  it  is  never  possible  to  ex¬ 
haust  all  of  the  air  from  the  apparatus  by  these  meth¬ 
ods,  but  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  vacuum  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  and  one  in  which  water  will  boil  at  180 
degrees  F.  and  lower. 


Water  boiling  under  ordinary  conditions— Temperature  212°  F.  or  100  C. 
Pressure  14.7  lbs.  or  760  mm. 


Suppose  we  fill  a  flask  partially  with  water  and  place 
it  over  a  Bunsen  burner  or  some  other  source  of  heat. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  will  rise  until  it  reaches 
the  boiling  point.  At  the  boiling  point  (212  degrees  F. 
or  100  degrees  C.),  the  steam  arising  from  the  liquid 
has  the  same  pressure  as  the  atmosphere  upon  it,  which 
at  our  elevation  is  about  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  or,  in  other  words,  it  could  support  a  column  of 
mercury  750  to  760  millimeters  high.  You  may  add  as 
much  heat  as  you  please  to  this  boiling  water,  but  its 
temperature  will  remain  the  same,  and  not  until  it  has 
all  been  converted  into  steam  will  the  temperature  rise 
above  212  degrees. 

If  water  is  boiled  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain 
it  will  surprise  you  to  observe  that  although  boiling, 
its  temperature  under  these  conditions  is  very  much 
lower  than  the  boiling  temperature  under  ordinary 
conditions  described  above,  probably  so  low  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  “boil”  an  egg  in  it.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  is  simply  that  on  the  mountain  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  less  than  on  the  plain,  conse¬ 
quently  the  steam  or  water  vapor  has  less  pressure  to 
overcome,  and  hence  boils  easier,  or  at  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature. 

This  remarkable  experiment  may  be  tried  without 
the  necessity  of  climbing  mountains.  Stopper  the  flask 
tightly  while  the  water  is  actively  boiling,  using  a  cork 
through  which  a  thermometer  has  been  snugly  inserted 
and  adjusted,  so  that  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is 
covered  by  the  water.  The  temperature  will  lie  regis¬ 
tered  as  212  degrees  on  the  thermometer  scale.  Now 
suddenly  plunge  the  stoppered  flask  under  a  stream  of 
cold  water.  The  steam  which  filled  the  flask  when  it 
was  corked  will  be  condensed,  producing  a  “partial” 
vacuum,  thus  reducing  the  pressure  within  the  flask, 
there  will  be  practically  no  air  present,  as  it  has  been 
pushed  out  by  the  steam  while  the  water  was  boiling 
unconfined.  The  thermometer  which  registered  212 
degrees  will  fall  far  below  that  point,  due  to  the  cooling 
of  the  stream  from  the  faucet,  but  you  will  be  astound¬ 
ed  to  see  the  water  in  the  flask  at  this  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  violently  boiling  and  throwing  off  steam.  Here 
we  have  boiling  water  at  a  temperature  lower  than  212 
degrees  because  it  is  under  reduced  pressure,  or  it  is 
boiling  under  a  vacuum. 

This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  vacuum  sys¬ 
tem  of  heating.  The  water  in  the  boiler,  by  virtue  of 
decreased  pressure  throughout  the  whole  system  of 
pipes  and  radiators,  is  made  to  boil  at  a  temperature  of 
about  180  degrees  and  lower,  and  the  steam  evolved  at 
this  temperature  is  sufficiently  hot  enough  to  do  the 
heating  required. 

It  evidently  does  not  require  as  much  fuel  to  boil 
water  at  180  degrees  as  it  would  at  212  degrees,  hence 
the  advantage  of  the  system  as  to  economy  of  fuel. 
Again,  the  perfection  of  heating  is  obtained  when  the 
heat-radiating  surfaces  (radiators)  do  their  work  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature.  A  mild,  healthy,  and 
comfortable  heat  is  the  result.  A  heat  at  a  range  of 
temperature,  say  from  100  degrees  to  212  degrees,  to 
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suit  any  external  temperature,  thereby  producing  econ¬ 
omy  and  quality.  The  hot  water  system  is  preferred 
by  many  because  of  this  fact.  With  the  vacuum  sys¬ 
tem,  we  are  in  possession  of  facilities  to  obtain  this 
result  by  means  of  steam. 


Water  boiling  in  vacuum;  no  heat  supplied— Temperature 
and  pressure  far  below  the  normal. 

As  we  used  the  same  flask  for  boiling  and  “vacuum” 
boiling  in  our  experimental  demonstration,  so  we  may 
use  the  same  apparatus  for  the  vacuum  system  of  heat¬ 
ing  as  is  used  in  the  regular  every-day  steam  and  water 
heating,  modified,  of  course,  by  the  addition  of  the 
vacuum  apparatus  itself. 

Here  we  see  an  ingenious  application  of  one  of  the 
principles  of  physical  chemistry  to  the  economy  and 
comfort  of  every-day  life. 


WASHINGTON  AT  64. 

(Sketch  by  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  architect  of  the  old  capitol, 
made  at  Mount  Vernon  in  1796.  It  was  brought  to  light 
little  more  than  four  years  ago.) 


NO  FIRE  ESCAPES  ON  SKY-SCRAPERS. 


One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  New  York  skyscraper 
is  the  fact  that  the  law  which  requires  fire  escapes  on  a 
five-story  building  dispenses  with  them  on  a  fifteen- 
story  building.  Perhaps  it  realizes  that  in  case  of  fire 
no  one  would  ever  be  able  to  climb  down  twenty  or 
twenty-five  flights  of  giddy  little  iron  ladders  without 
losing  his  head.  At  any  rate  it  depends  entirely  for 
safety  in  the  skyscraper  on  fireproof  construction. 
There  must  be  nothing  about  it  that  can  burn.  And 
there  is  not.  Stairways  are  of  marble  and  iron.  There 
is  a  little,  a  very  little,  wood  “trim”  about  the  offices, 
but  even  if  it  caught  fire  it  would  leave  the  building 
practically  uninjured.  Of  course,  wood  does  go  into  the 
construction  of  the  building,  but  all  such  wood  must,  in 
buildings  over  twelve  stories  high,  according  to  law,  be 
fireproofed  ;  chemically  treated  so  that  it  will  not  burn. 
The  skyscraper  says  to  its  tenants :  “There  ain't  going 
to  be  no  fire,  and,  if  there  is,  you  can  get  out  by  the 
elevator.”  Elevator  shafts  are  constructed  absolutely 
unburnable,  with  not  a  thing  about  them  to  feed  the 
flames.  The  lesson  of  the  New  York  Life  building  a 
few  years  ago  was  thoroughly  learned,  and  today  the 
fireproof  skyscraper  must  really  be  fireproof. 

When  one  realizes  that  New  York  is  at  present  in¬ 
vesting  some  $70,000,000  in  these  castles  in  the  air, 
that  are  even  now  building,  they  are  enlarging  the  city 
by  an  acreage  of  one-seventh  of  its  original  area,  and 
that  they  are  daily  shooting  further  and  further  into 
the  air,  one  cannot  but  wonder  what  the  skyscraper  of 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  be.  There  seems  to 
be  no  chance  of  a  return  to  first  principles.  Such  build¬ 
ings  as  the  Herald  building,  up  town,  and  the  new 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  new  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
down  town,  may  be  very  fine  architecturally  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  themselves.  But,  unfortunately,  they  are  not 
by  themselves.  To  be  appreciated  they  would  have  to 
be  seen,  and  to  be  seen  they  would  have  to  be  set  out 
on  a  plain  somewhere — not  crowded,  as  they  are,  into 
the  shadow  of  twenty-five  story  air  castles  which  New 
York's  millions  are  rearing  over  New  York’s  infinitely 
precious  soil. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  NEW  UNION  STATION. 


The  house,  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  passed  the  senate  bill 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  union  railroad  station 
at  Massachusetts  avenue  and  First  street  northeast. 

The  station,  which  is  to  cost  $4,000,000,  is  to  be  situ¬ 
ated  north  of  the  present  site  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  depot,  at  Delaware  and  Masaclmsetts  avenues.  The 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  by  the  terms  of  the  bill,  is  to 
remove  its  tracks  from  the  mall  and  reach  the  site  of 
the  proposed  station  through  a  tunnel  to  run  between 
the  Capitol  and  Congressional  Library  buildings. 

The  building  will  be  constructed  of  marble  and  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  railway  stations  in  the  world.  D. 
H.  Burnham,  architect,  of  Chicago,  will  prepare  the 
plans  for  this  magnificent  structure. 
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BUILDING  MATERIAL  MANUFACTURERS 
PROSPEROUS. 

The  ten  thousand  interests  and  industries  identified 
in  one  way  and  another  with  building  construction  in 
the  United  States  reaped  greater  profits  in  1902  than 
ever  before  in  a  single  year.  The  expansion  in  these 
industries  has  been  prodigious ;  hundreds  of  cement, 
brick,  plaster,  roofing  and  woodwork  manufacturing 
concerns  having  entered  the  field  for  business  since  the 
year  opened. 

Some  of  the  older  companies  have  doubled,  and  oth¬ 
ers  quadrupled,  their  working  capital ;  many  more  have 
been  gathered  into  combinations-  for  self-protection  in 
prices ;  some  few  have  suffered  a  nominal  effacement 
by  accepting  large  stock  compensation  from  erstwhile 
competitors  that  have  gone  through  the  soul-stirring 
performance  of  swallowing  them  whole;  and  still  oth¬ 
ers  have  had  gumption  enough  to  retire  from  the  field 
when  the  odds  were  ten  to  one  against  them. 

No  previous  year  has  ever  seen  such  general  and 
uniform  activity  all  over  the  continent  in  building  con¬ 
struction.  From  ’85  to  ’92  the  central  west  experienced 
such  a  fever  of  steel  building  construction  as  to  make 
that  period  historic  in  the  annals  of  the  republic’s 
growth.  Even  the  great  moneyed  centers  of  the  east 
stood  back  aghast  at  the  ’building  boom  which  swept 
over  Chicago  and  the  great  cordon  of  cities  stretching 
from  Duluth  to  Kansas  City.  Then  came  a  reaction 
which  put  a  quietus  on  these  young  giants  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river  section,  and  between  1896  and  1900  the 
big  eastern  cities  all  showed  far  larger  building  con¬ 
struction  totals  than  their  hustling  rivals  around  the 
lakes. 

But  the  conditions  which  have  prevailed  since  1900 
have  been  favorable  alike  to  east  and  west,  and  central 
west  and  south.  The  west  is  no  longer  beholden  to  the 
east  for  working  capital.  When  huge  amounts  are 
wanted  for  great  building  enterprises  these  days  in 
Chicago  or  St.  Paul  they  are  raised  on  the  spot,  and 
the  enterprise  is  financed  and  put  through  without  out¬ 
side  aid. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  WINTER  HOMES. 

A  matter  to  which  attention  ought  to  be  paid  is  the 
construction  of  houses  with  a  view  to  economizing 
fuel.  Solidity,  good  workmanship  and  compactness 
are  obvious  means  of  protection  against  cold  weather. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  winter  sun¬ 
shine  ought  to  be  utilized  more  extensively  than  it  is 
at  present.  The  verandas,  which  are  now  becoming 
every  year  more  common,  might  be  incased  in  glass 
during  the  winter  months,  and  so  converted  into  sun 
parlors.  Even  when  there  is  no  scarcity  of  fuel  it  is 
pleasant  and  healthful  to  bask  in  the  winter  sun,  and  it 
is  customary  to  advertise  the  sun  parlor  as  one  of  the 
attractions  of  winter  resort  hotels.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  luxury  should  not  be  more  generally  enjoyed ; 
the  cost  of  the  glass  would  be  soon  paid  for  in  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  coal,  and  a  pleasant  room  would  be  added  to  the 
house. 


PLANS  FOR  NEW  YORK  BUILDING. 


The  sketch  plans  for  the  New  York  building  have 
been  received  by  Director-of- Works  Taylor  from  G.  S. 
Heins,  state  architect  of  New  York,  who  drew  them. 

The  building,  which  is  of  the  renaissance  style  with 
Italian  feeling,  is  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  near 
the  center  of  the  Plateau  of  States,  as  befits  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Empire  State.  Its  main  facade,  in  which 
is  the  main  entrance,  will  front  east  along  the  big  plaza 
in  the  center  of  the  Plateau  of  States.  The  building 
is  to  be  two  stories  high  and  to  be  crowned  by  a  tower¬ 
ing  dome  highly  ornamented  with  molded  ribs,  and  ele¬ 
vated  on  a  square  drum  perforated  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  with  ornate  window  openings.  The  dome  is  flat¬ 
tened  somewhat  from  a  hemisphere  though  it  is  not  as 
fiat  as  that  that  crowns  the  government  building.  The 
interior  of  this  dome  will  be  visible  from  the  rotunda 
on  the  first  floor.  It  will  have  an  interior  diameter  of 
35  feet. 

The  building  is  roughly  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek 
cross.  Its  dimensions  are  160  by  117  feet.  The  lower 
floor,  which  contains  the  Exposition's  conveniences,  is 
entered  through  a  loggia  and  vestibule  which  leads  to 
the  rotunda  squarely  in  the  center  of  the  building.  To 
the  north  is  the  men's  reception  room,  60  by  36  feet ;  to 
the  south  the  women's  reception  room,  of  the  same  di¬ 
mensions. 

Continuing  through  the  rotunda  the  banquet  hall  or 
lecture  room  is  reached,  a  monumental  composition  71 
by  53  feet,  which  occupies  both  floors  of  the  building. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  governor’s  suite  and  living 
rooms  for  the  commissioners. 

The  building  shows  very  little  sculpture ;  a  grand 
spread  eagle  on  the  pediment  over  the  main  entrance 
and  four  seated  figures  at  each  corner  of  the  drum  of 
the  dome  completes  the  list.  A  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  building  is  the  large  amount  of  blank  space,  un¬ 
decorated  and  unbroken  by  ornament  of  any  kind, 
which  is  placed  back  of  the  pediment  over  the  main  en¬ 
trance  and  forms  a  restful  foil  for  this  ornate  composi¬ 
tion. 


A  London  cable  to  the  Associated  Press  states  that 
a  full  report  is  expected  soon  from  Somers  Clark,  the 
architect  in  charge  of  St.  Paul’s,  but  there  seems  to  be 
small  question,  in  spite  of  the  denials  of  the  dean,  that 
the  chapter  is  seriously  worried  over  the  condition  of 
the  cathedral,  whose  foundations  have  been  weakened 
by  bad  draining,  coupled  with  extensive  excavations  in 
connection  with  the  tube  railroads  and  sub-surface 
work.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  prompt  and 
extensive  repairs,  estimated  to  cost  $1,100,000,  are  im¬ 
perative  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  historic  building. 


“I  like  to  read  American  advertisements.  They  are 
in  themselves  literature,  and  I  can  gauge  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  by  their  very  appearance.” — William  E. 
Gladstone. 
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HEATING  WATER. 

Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  one  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  papers  the  statement  of  a  case  where  the  owner  of 
a  steam  plant  was  heating  water  by  exhaust  steam,  at 
a  great  disadvantage,  on  account  of  the  back  pressure 
it  created  on  his  engine,  which  amounted  to  nearly  fif¬ 
teen  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  made  it  necessary 
to  burn  more  than  five  times  as  much  coal  as  would  be 
needed  if  the  same  amount  of  water  was  heated  by  live 
steam. 

It  appears  that  the  engine  exhausted  into  a  coil  of 
two-inch  pipe,  and,  although  the  diameter  of  the  ex¬ 
haust  pipe  was  not  stated,  it  is  supposed  to  be  much 
larger  than  two  inches. 

When  the  owner  found  that  the  arrangement  was 
costing  so  much  he  had  it  removed  and  afterwards 
heated  the  water  by  live  steam. 

If  the  use  of  live  steam  cost  one-fifth  as  much  as  ex¬ 
haust  steam,  he  saved  80  per  cent  by  the  change,  but 
the  20  per  cent  it  now  costs  him  is  a  total  loss,  because 
he  might  have  heated  the  water  by  exhaust  steam  ab¬ 
solutely  without  cost  if  his  piping  had  been  properly 
arranged. 

We  have  no  illustration  of  this  plant,  hence  cannot 
point  out  the  mistakes  in  detail,  but  the  following  rules 
apply  to  all  cases,  and  if  they  are  followed  all  of  the 
exhaust  steam  from  an  engine  may  be  used  for  heating 
water  or  other  purposes  without  causing  loss  by  back 
pressure : 

First.  Never  reduce  the  area  of  a  pipe  through 
which  exhaust  steam  must  pass,  until  a  point  is  reached 
where  the  volume  of  said  steam  is  made  much  less  by 
condensation,  then  reduce  the  area  gradually. 

For  illustration,  suppose  that  the  exhaust  pipe  of  an 
engine  is  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  this  is  necessary 
in  order  to  allow  the  free  escape  of  steam.  Lhe  area 
of  this  pipe  is  twenty-eight  square  inches,  therefore  it 
should  be  maintained  until  some  of  the  steam  is  con¬ 
densed.  If  it  is  carried  into  a  tank  for  heating  water 
it  may  reach  the  water  full  size,  then  branch  off  into 
four-inch  pipes.  After  continuing  this  size  long 
enough  to  condense  half  of  the  steam  it  may  be  reduced 
to  three-inch  pipes,  then  to  two-inch  for  the  remainder. 
This  may  seem  expensive,  as  the  pipe  is  comparatively 
large,  but  when  we  consider  that  its  greater  diameter 
reduces  the  required  length,  it  appears  reasonable. 

Second.  Always  carry  an  exhaust  pipe  to  the  top 
of  a  water  tank,  then  let  the  coil  incline  towards  the 
bottom,  allowing  the  outlets  to  discharge  through  the 
side.  In  this  way  the  falling  water  acts  as  a  siphon 
and  draws  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  possibility  of  back  pressure  on  the  piston. 

Steam  fitters  are  nearly  always  inclined  to  put  an 
exhaust  pipe  through  the  side  of  a  tank  near  the  bot¬ 
tom,  then  continue  it  upward  through  the  water,  until 
it  discharges  into  the  air.  If  such  a  pipe  is  fitted  with 
one  or  more  drip  pipes  it  is  less  objectionable,  but  even 
then  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  hefore-mentioned  plan. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  this  matter  has  been  explained 
but  it  will  bear  repeating,  for  there  are  a  great  many 


people  who  have  never  heard  of  it,  and  some  of  those 
who  have  do  not  profit  by  their  opportunity  to  learn  a 
better  way. 

TO  LAY  CORNER  STONE  OF  ART  PALACE. 

The  Director  of  Works,  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Taylor,  of  the 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  has  notified  Acting  President 
Spencer  that  in  two  weeks,  or  before  the  end  of  March, 
the  corner  stone  of  the  million  dollar  art  building  can 
be  laid.  The  work  on  the  building  has  advanced  so 
rapidly  that  the  contractors  assured  Mr.  Taylor  that 
the  corner  stone  could  be  laid  by  the  20th,  or  at  any 
later  date  fixed  by  the  Exposition.  The  executive 
committee  has  authorized  Acting  President  Spencer  to 
take  up  the  matter  with  Mayor  Wells.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  to  be  a  permanent  binding  and  repre¬ 
sent  an  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  it  is  deemed  entirely 
proper  that  the  municipal  government  take  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part  in  the  corner  stone  ceremonies,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  Mayor  Wells  will  suggest  a  program  that  will 
make  the  corner  stone  laying  largely  a  municipal  af¬ 
fair,  the  municipal  assembly  and  the  board  of  public 
improvements  engaging  in  it. 

This  event  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  one  altogether  different  from  the  dedication  of 
the  other  buildings  and  one  which  concerns  the  city 

government  deeply.  _  . 

Several  officers  of  the  Exposition  visited  the  site  of 

the  Art  Gallery  recently  and  were  surprised  at  the 
progress  made.  I  he  walls  of  masonry  are  going  up 
rapidly,  being  in  some  places  half  way  up  the  first 
story. 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  note  that  during  the  last 
month  nearly  100,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  material, 
were  imported  through  the  three  ports  of  New  \ork, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  shipment  included 
pig  iron,  steel  billets,  steel  and  iron  rails,  structural 
steel,  and  wire  rods,  and  plate  bars.  I  he  immediate 
demand  in  this  country  for  such  products  is  so  great 
that  the  domestic  plants,  extensive  as  they  are,  cannot 
meet  it.  The  continued  prosperity  of  this  country  has 
been  a  blessing  to  the  producers  of  iron  and  steel  else¬ 
where.  The  business  depression  in  Germany  has  been 
such  that  if  American  industrial  activity  had  not  opened 
a  market  to  the  iron  masters  of  that  country  they  would 
be  in  sore  distress.  Conditions  change  quickly  in  the 
industrial  world.  Six  years  ago  men  in  the  American 
metal  industries,  unable  to  find  domestic  consumption 
for  their  products,  had  to  offer  them  in  foreign  markets 
at  prices  which  were  so  low  as  to  defy  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  foreign  sales  hard  times 
would  have  lasted  longer  than  they  did.  It  was  as¬ 
sumed  then  by  many  that  the  American  prices  of  steel 
and  iron  would  remain  low  and  that  it  would  be  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  L  nited  States  would  supply 
all  other  countries  with  those  products.  I  he  situation 
has  changed  suddenly.  Prices  are  higher  here  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  United  States  has  become  again  an 
importer  of  iron  and  steel.  \\  hen  the  home  demand 
slackens,  as  it  will  some  time,  exportations  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  and  foreign  producers  will  again  be  alarmed  by 
American  competition. — Exchange. 
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ALL  STATUARY  CONTRACTS  FOR  TERRACE 
OF  STATES  LET. 


All  the  contracts  for  the  statues  symbolical  of  the 
states  and  territories  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  have 
been  awarded  to  the  sculptors  who  will  model  them. 
The  complete  list  is  as  follows: 

Colorado — Arthur  Zeller,  Jr.,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Montana — Antonin  C.  Skodik,  New  York  City. 

South  Dakota — L.  O.  Lowrie,  Tottenville,  N.  Y. 

Indian  Territory — Carl  A.  Heber,  New  \ork  City. 

Arkansas — Albert  Jaegers,  New  York  City. 

Minnesota — Gustave  Gerlach,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

North  Dakota— Bruno  Louis  Zimm,  New  York  City. 

Missouri — Sterling  Calder,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nebraska — F.  H.  Packer,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Kansas — Adolph  Weinmann,  New  York  City. 

Iowa — Carle  Tefft,  New  York  City. 

Wyoming — C.  F.  Hamann,  Tremont,  N.  Y. 

Oklahoma — John  S.  Conway,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

Louisiana — Rudolph  Schwarz,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

These  statues  will  be  seated,  single  figures.  They 
will  occupy  pedestals  14  feet  wide,  which  will  stand  in 
a  semi-circle  on  each  side  of  Festival  Hall  between  that 
building  and  the  restaurant  pavilions  on  the  east  and 
west  spur  of  Art  Hill.  Each  statue  will  be  framed  by 
an  exedra  made  up  of  eight  ionic  columns  crowned  by  a 
massive  architrave. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Insurance  Engineering  Department  Station,  Ed¬ 
ward  Atkinson,  director,  Prof.  Charles  L.  Norton  in 
charge,  has  issued  Report  No.  V.  on  Slow-burning  or 
Mill  Construction. 

This  station,  some  of  whose  reports  have  been  no¬ 
ticed  in  these  columns,  is  mainly  supported  by  the 
Factory  Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  although  con¬ 
tributions  are  received  from  architects  and  engineers, 
and  Mr.  Atkinson  is  trying  to  accumulate  sufficient 
funds  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  en¬ 
gineering  experiment  department  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Reports  on  fireproofed  woods, 
sound-proof  partitions,  corrosion  of  cement  steel  con¬ 
struction,  etc.,  have  excited  much  interest,  and  although 
results  have  only  confirmed  the  beliefs  of  intelligent 
and  observing  practitioners,  they  have  done  more  to 
check  reckless  ventures  in  some  of  the  comparatively 
new  lines  of  construction  than  any  other  influence  that 
occurs  to  us. 

This  report  (No.  V.)  contains  all  the  old  plates 
showing  typical  mill  construction,  and  at  least  two  new 
plates.  Much  of  the  data  which  long  experience  has 
produced  is  brought  together  here  in  convenient  form, 
as  well  as  the  little  essays  on  what  slow-burning  con¬ 
struction  is  and  what  it  is  not.  This  report  is  sold 
singly  at  25c,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  stu¬ 
dent  of  architecture,  nor  can  any  office  find  so  much  in 
so  little  for  ready  reference. 


APPROXIMATE  COST  OF  BUILDINGS. 


A  contributor  to  Carpentry  and  Building  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  to  offer  on  estimating  the  cost  of 
building : 

When  people  begin  to  figure  on  how  much  they  can 
get  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  they  are  invariably 
disappointed,  because  they  have  assumed  that  if  a 
house  can  be  built  in  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis  for  a  giv¬ 
en  sum,  or  was  built  in  their  own  vicinity  eight  years 
ago  at  the  same  cost,  that  it  can  be  done  now,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  cost  at  least  20  per  cent 
more  today,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  reduction. 

Published  plans  are  responsible  for  this  tendency  to 
error,  but  they  can  not  always  be  blamed,  for  esti¬ 
mates  may  be  correct  for  a  certain  locality,  or,  if  a 
building  has  been  built  for  a  stated  amount,  it  may 
have  been  done  in  the  past  when  material  and  labor 
were  much  cheaper. 

Select  a  house  already  built  in  your  vicinity,  which 
represents  in  construction  and  finish  about  what  you 
desire  to  build,  and  find  out  its  cost.  Compute  the 
area  of  the  ground  covered  and  divide  the  number  of 
dollars  of  cost  by  the  square  feet  thus  found,  and  the 
price  per  square  foot  is  ascertained.  The  cost  of  a 
similar  house  of  a  different  area  may  be  based  on  this 
unit  cost.  The  house  chosen  for  comparison  should 
have  been  built  the  same  season  if  possible,  so  that 
prices  of  material  and  labor  will  be  identical. 

A  GREAT  CATHEDRAL. 


The  plans  which  were  recently  on  exhibition  at  the 
Architectural  club  in  New  York  of  the  cathedral,  if 
constructed  according  to  the  model,  will  be  the  most 
magnificent  structure  in  the  world.  The  proposition 
is  to  erect  on  Fifth  avenue,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sev¬ 
enty-sixth  street,  a  cathedral  that  will  outdo  St.  Peter’s 
of  Rome,  both  in  size  and  beauty,  an  edifice  that  will 
be  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  will  cost  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $25,000,000.  Ever  since  the  Roman  church 
began  its  work  in  this  country  it  has  been  the  dream  of 
ecclesiastics  to  build  a  structure  of  this  sort,  something 
that  would  be  a  visible  realization  of  Catholic  devotion. 
It  has  remained  for  a  Canadian  priest  to  unfold  the 
project. 

Canon  Bouillon,  of  Ottawa,  has  just  finished  eight 
years’  work  on  the  project.  Part  of  the  time  he  lived 
in  Rome  studying  the  architecture  of  St.  Peter’s,  and, 
being  a  skilled  draughtsman  himself,  he  has  been  able, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  best  artists  in  Italy,  to  plan 
a  temple  that  will  be  superior  in  many  ways  to  the 
famous  “Monument  of  Thirty  Popes.” 

The  plans  are  being  photographed  for  distribution 
far  and  wide.  It  is  proposed  first  to  canvass  the  church 
for  opinions  on  the  project,  and,  if  the  movement  ap¬ 
pears  popular,  to  open  subscriptions  and  urge  every 
member  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  New  World  to 
contribute. 
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F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  (Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 

419-421  Sixth  St.  So., 


FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS, 

M’nfrs  and  designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze  -  -  MINNEAPOLIS 


Telephone 


j  N.  W.  Main  10S4  J. 
(  Twin  City  723. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123=4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001=2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


ALFRED,  n.  y.  GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

OTTAWA.  ILL.  49  east  fifth  st.,  st.  paul.  419  boston  block,,  Minneapolis. 


MOROAN  BROOKS,  President. 
QEO.  W.  HAYFORD, Sec. -Treas. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


PHONES:  N.  W.  riain  1722 

Twin  City  170 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL. 

SPECIALTIES:  ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  POWER  SUPPLIES,  ELECTRIC  HOUSE  GOODS,  TELEPHONES.  ETC. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COttPANY,  -  -  -  248-250  Hennepin  Ave,  Hinneapolis,  Hinn. 


Corner  Section  of  Screen 


The  “HiggirT  Metal  Frame  Window  Screen 

Does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp  or  come  to  pieces  in  the  corners.  Is  neat,  light,  orna¬ 
mental  and  durable.  Is  easily  removed  from  window  and  replaced.  Allows 
for  either  top  or  bottom  ventilation.  Just  the  thing  for  your  new 
home.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Estimates  Free. 

The  HIGGIN  Manufacturing  Co.,  -  -  -  Newport,  Ky. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  AGENTS,  ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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F.  E  HERTHUM 


Minneapolis  Gas  Fixture  Co. 

Headquarters  for  Gas,  Electric  and  Combination  Fixtures^ 


802  Nicollet  Avenue, 


Minneapolis. 


D.  E.  BRANHAM  ? 

♦ 

t 
♦ 
♦ 

: 

1 


Jos.  M.  Lefebvre,  President, 

P.  A.  Df.slauriers,  Vice-Pres. 


L.  T.  Lefebvre,  Treas. 

Gustav  A.  Cariveau,  Sec 

Lefebvre  Roofing  and  Cornice  Company, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Architectual  Sheet  Metal  Work 

ROOFING  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin  and  Slate 


26  East  Eighth  Street,  -  -  ST.  PAUL,  niNN. 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  1147. 


418  Germania  Life  Insurance  Bldg.,  - 


THE  BREEN  STONE  CO., 


St.  Paul,  =  Minnesota 


Dressed  and  Undressed  Stone 


QUARRIES:  St.  Cloud 
4  Kasota 

444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444* 


RELIABLE  GOODS 
IN  ALL  LINES 


FAIRBANKS  SCALES 


Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 

Fairbanks- 

Morse 

Steam 

Pumps 

Hoisting 

Engines 

Dynamos 
and  Motors 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 

Fairbanks,  Morse  <£  Co. 

ST.PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


ST.  PAUL. 

3-2-313  Germania  Life  Building. 


CHICAGO: 

99  Randolph  Strent, 
Borden  Block. 


R.  T.  GILES  &  CO., 

STAINED  and  LEADED  GLASS 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

s"  Minneapolis  Minn. 

N.  VV.  ’Phone-Main  4336-J1 


1 

f 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


LIDIWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO., 

x 

A  508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 
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Sole  Agents 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.’s 
Furnaces. 


Steam,  Hot  Water  and 
Combination 
Heating. 


N.  VV.  Main,  484 


Tunstead  Heating  Co. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 
Contractors. 

220  Sixth  Street  South, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

—  Telephones  —  Twin  City,  484. 


|  JNO.  A.  SCHLENER  &  CO. 

* 

Commercial  * 

Stationers 

l  Draughting  Instruments  and  Supplies 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt  $ 

and  Careful  Attention  ♦ 

Department  B  516  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ♦ 

►  »♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


DO  YOU  KNOW  IT? 

Lane’s 


Patent 

JOIST 

HANGERS 

|  are  the 

SAFEST 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  No.  8.  which.  Gives  Tested 
Strength  anu  Safe  Load  of  Each  Size. 

The  W.  J.  Clark  Company, 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


*- 


Heaters  That  Gives  Satisfaction 

Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


New  Columbia  Boilers. 


South  Park 
Foundry  aud 

MachineCo. 

II  Gilfillan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL, 
Minn. 


The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacilic  Freight  House,  Chicago  III  — In  this  house 
there  are  96  doors,  all  made  oi  wood,  and  the  openings  average  9  it.  wide  to  lO  ft.  high. 


Variety  Manufacturing  Co. 

77-79-81-83  West  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO,  =  =  ILLINOIS, 


- manufacturers  of - 

Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door, 

Cross  Patent  Elevator  Door, 

Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 
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*  DULUTH,  MINN. 

f  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  . 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 


AMERICAN  HEATING  CO., 

Heating,  Ventilating, 
Plumbing,  and  Fire 
Extinguishing 
Equipment. 

228  Michigan  St.,  Dnluth,  Minn. 


MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


Iron  Columns  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels 

1 1 3- 1 1 5  Second  Ave.  So.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


Farrell  &  Turnbull, 

Plumbing, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
and  Gas  Fitting. 

125  EAST  SUPERIOR  STREET, 

Duluth,  =  =  Minn. 


Deetz&  Company, 


Archambo  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Co. 

221  So.  Third  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heater*.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


SKY  LIGHTS  ROOFING 
and  FIRE  PROOF  DOORS, 

SMOKESTACKS  and  VENTILATING  PIPES, 

ROOFING 

IN  TIN,  IRON,  SLATE,  PITCH  and  GRAVEL  and  ASPHALT 

408  EAST  SUPERIOR  ST., 

DULUTH,  -  -  MINNESOTA. 


PAINE  <&,  NIXON  CO  , 

GLASS.  Wholesale  BRICK. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

L.  D.  Phone  566. 

Mirrors,  DS.  SS.  Plate  and  Ornamental  Glass  of  all  kinds.  Lime,  Cement 
H.  W.  Plaster,  Wire  and  Metal  Lath  Fireproofing  Tile.  Common,  Veneer. 
Pressed  and  Fire  Bock  of  all  kinds.  Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators.  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Structural  Iron.  Parquet  and  Hardwood  Flooring.  Roofing  and 
Blackboard  Slate. 

Minneapolis  Office,  617  Masonic  Temple. 

106  WEST  MICHIGAN  ST.,  DULUTH,  MINN. 


LOW  PRICES 
ESMIMATES  FURNISHED 


STEAM  AND 
HOT  WATER  BOILERS 


D.  R.  Black, 

Plumbing,  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 

20  THIRD  AVE.  WEST, 

TELEPHONE  450.  DULUTH,  MINN. 


Lee  A  Hoff  Mfg  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Elevators 

Passenger,  Freight,  Electric 
Steam,  and  Hand  Power. 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic 
Doors  and  Gates . 

Nos.  81  to  9J  Fillmore  Ave-, 

St.  Paul,  =  Minn. 


The  Trane  Vacuum  System 

Can  be  applied  to  any  Gravity 
Steam  Heating  Plant.  No 
complicated  machinery,  sim¬ 
ple  and  effective.  25  per  cent 
saved  in  F uel. 

Write  for  Booklet. 

J.  A.  TRANE  VACUUM 
HEATING  CO., 


Room  K.  40  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO,  -  -  ILLINOIS. 
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Pleading  iowa  houses! 

I  -  IN  THE  ■  —  I 


j.  J.  J.  BUILDING  TRADES  LINE  J-  J- 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  **  *+$ 


J  8.  McGORRISK,  Prest. 


Capital  City 

...Brick  and  Pipe... 

Company 

General  Contractors 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUILDING,  PAVING  AND  SEWER 

BRICK 


J.  C.  MARDiS,  Secy.  J 

t 

♦ 

: 

t 

♦ 

x 

♦ 

x 

♦ 

: 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


518  EQUITABLE  BLDG., 

Des  floines,  Iowa 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦  ♦♦♦«♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦  1 

♦  O.  T.  Denison,  L.  W.  Denison,  F.  E.  Keeler,  Y 

Prest.  and  Mgr.  Secretary.  Treasurer 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

: 

♦ 


1 
♦ 
♦ 

! 

♦ 

l 

♦ 

*  ♦ 

X  ♦ 

^  Manufacturers  of  MASON  CITY,  ♦ 

t  Hollow  Building  Blocks  iowa  t 


Mason  City  Brick 
and  Tile  Co. 


The  Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co’s  “n« 


Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co., 


Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  and  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  frame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  aie  easily  set  in  any 
machine  cutting  a  smoothes 
mortise. 

-  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


j  Mica  Insulating  Co  ®f  f"9  Papers 

4  Warehouse,  611  to  617  Iowa  Street 
Office,  Corner  5th  and  Michigan. 

mason  city,  ia.  Contracting  Gravel  Roofers 

t  >♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦«  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<>♦♦♦ 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors 
Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors. 
Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc. 


Long  Distance  ’Phone  1010 


Holbrook  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 


Estimates 

Cheerfully 

Furnished. 


MANTELS,  CRATES  &  TILING 

806  LOCUST  STREET,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


I  TILE  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS  ! 

♦ - - - - -  ♦ 

♦ 


:  TILE  WAINSCOTING  AND  CEILINGS 
WOOD  MANTELS 


•sw 


GEORGE  H.  REES, 


♦ 
♦ 

%  91  Dearborn  St.,  CHICACO.  ILL.  4 


The  attention  of  the  Public  and  Trade  is 
called  to  the 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray. 

This  tray  is  made  of  crushed  Granite  and  the 
best  Imported  German  Portland  Cement  with 
Siamese  brass  plug  and  coupling— all  made  in  one 
piece  with  round  corners  and  without  joint.  It  is 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  superior  to  all  other^tone 
Trays.  They  have  given  entire  satisfaction  when 
others  have  failed.  For  information,  prices,  etc. 

Write  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co.. 

510  1014  Avenue  North, 

Tel.  Main  3339  L-l.  ADOI  PH  JOHNSON,  Mgr 

fllNNEAPOUS,  MINN. 


Automatic  and  Half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQUIST, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECIRIC 


Passenger,  Freight, 
Power  and  Hand  P  ower 


Minneapolis. 


ELEVATORS 

Minnesota. 


18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 


V’  Telephone  1010. 


T 


4e 


Edwin  R.  Williams, 


DRAUGHTING 
INSTRUMENTS 
and  SUPPLIES 


* 


No.  9  South  Fourth  St. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Send  for  Booklet  Telling 
•‘How  Roofing  Tin  (Good  and  Bad) 
are  made.” 


Merchant’s  Metal  “  Spanish  ” 
Tiles  and  “Gothic”  Shingles 


These  Tiles  and  Shingles  are  the  most 
ornamental  roofing  material  made  in  metal 
— are  endorsed  by  leading  Architects  and 
Engineers  for  first-class  buildings— are 
thoroughly  storm-proof  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  Illustrated  Booklet  showing  build¬ 
ings  covered  will  be  sent  to  those  inter¬ 
ested.  free. 


Merchant’s  High  Grade 
Roofing  Plates 


Coated  bv  Palm  Oil  Process. 
Sheets  Kesquared. 


r 


Storm-Proof —  Effective 


— AND— 

The  Combination  Skylight 

“STAR”  VENTILATOR 


Light  and  Ventilation  combined 
and  the  Best  of  both.  Our  booslet 
will  be  mailed  upon  application. 


chant  d?  Co,  inc.  cmcaq™ 

Sole  Manufacturers  NEW  YORK 

The  Brands  are:  “Merchant’s  Old  Method”  PHILADELPHIA 
"Merchant’s  Roofing”  "Merchant’s  American  Old  Style” 
"Camoret”  “Alaska”. 

_ _ _ / 


L.  B.  WAUGH,  President. 


L.  E.  WAUGH.  Vice  President. 


W.  E.  RAYMOND,  Secretary. 


J.  B.  EUST1S,  Treasurer. 


FIRE  AND  BURGLAR-PROOF 
SAFES, 

VAULT  FRONTS  AND 
LININGS, 

TIME  AND  AUTOMATIC 
LOCKS, 

SAFE  AND  LOCK  REPAIRING, 

OFFICE  DESKS,  CHAIRS 
AND  TABLES, 

WOOD  AND  METAL 
CABINETS, 

CHECKAND  DOCUMENT 
FILES, 


St.  Paul:  360  Jackson  Street.  Minneapolis:  318  Second  Ave.  South. 


Frank  H.  Nutter, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  and  Private  Grounds. 
Correspondence  Solicited.  710  Sykes  Block,  254-256  Hennepin  Ave. 


Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co. 


heating 

Engineers. 


ESTABLISHED  1872. 


And 

Contractors. 


\  87- 1 89  East  Sixth  Street, 

St.  Paul,  -  -  Minn. 


-{•/'K.WLXPt/WV H;  HyH; 


<S. 


J.  P.  COURTNEY  &  CO. 

pi  umbing  and  Cas  Fitting 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
SEWER  AND  WATER  CONNECTIONS 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 


515  Second  Avenue  South 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


’Phones-N.  W.  M.  3146-L1.  T.  C.  667.  4 


ale  ~  lUocks 

and 

Hardiuare 


estimates  Complete  $ 


%  Made  from  Plans  and  Specifications  through 
*  the  Regular  Trade  Channels 


* 


aft. 

€€€€«€«• 


Farwell,  Ozmun  Kirk  &  Co., 


WHOLESALE  HARDWARE 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co 


WE  ARE 
JOBBERS  OF 


PLATE  AND  WINDOW  GLASS 


IS  Mirrors  \ 

Beveled  Plate 
Art  Glass 
Skylight  and  Floor 
Glass 

Oils,  Brushes 
Varnishes 


The  new  plant  at  our  various  warehouses  for  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and 
Beveled  Mirrors  are  fully  equipped  to  do  silvering  and  beveling  on  a  Lar¬ 
ger  Scale  than  any  establishment  in  the  country.  We  use  the  celebrated 
•' Durand”  process  of  silvering,  and  with  our  improved  facilities  are 
prepared  to  furnish  to  the  trade,  Mirrors,  both  plain  and  beveled,  guaranting  satislaction  as  regards  quality  and 
promptness  of  execution.  Our  American  Beauties  have  superseded  the  use  of  German  plates  for  furniture. 


MIRRORS 


See  us 
About 


Patton’s  Sun-Proof  Paints 


before  buying-  elsewhere.  The  people 
are  familiar  with  this  brand,  and  ask  for 
it.  This  fact,  together  with  the  high 
qualitv  of  the  paint  makes  it 

PARTICULARLY  THE  DEALER  S  PAINT 


Warehouses,  where  complete  stocks  of  Sun-Proof  Paint  and  Glass  in  all  lines  are  Kept  Constantly  on  Hand. 

Minneapolis,  500-510  So.  Third  St-  Davenport,  410-416  Scott  St. 

St.  Paul,  349-351  Minnesota  Street.  Milwaukee,  Lake  and  Barclay  Sts. 

Omaha,  1408  and  1416  Harney  St.,  and  various  other  cities. 


Classified  List  of  Advertisers 

-  1’age 

ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co .  Ill 

St.  Paul  Foundry  Co . 4th  Page  ot  Cover 

Northwestern  Foundry . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

Crown  Iron  Works  Co . XIV 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA. 

J  C.  Landers  &  Co . X 

ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS. 

Harold  Johnson . X 

K.  F.  Lott . 2d  Page  Cover 

AUTOMATIC  HEAT  REGULATORS. 

Automatic  Heat  Regulator . v  H 

1  he  Automatic  Heating  Co . ,  .1\ 

lohnson  Service  Company . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

BALL  BEARING  PULLEYS. 

Johnson  <&  Sharp  Mfg.  Lo . Xv 

BRICKS  (PRESSED). 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 

Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

J.  C.  Landers  &  Co . --X 

Fowler  &  Pay . XVII I 

Capital  City  Brick  and  Pipe  Co . XV 

Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co . XV 

BUILDERS' ’  HARDWARE. 

Farwell,  Ozman,  Kirk  &  Co . XVI 

J.  F.  McGuire . VII 

BUILDING  PAPER. 

Minneapolis  Paper  Co . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

Samuel  Cabot . IX 

W  S.  Nott  Company . ' 

CHURCH  OFFICE  and  OPERA  FURNITURE. 

The  A.  H.  Andrews  Co . VIII 

COLONIAL  WOOD  COLUMN  MNFRS. 

Roll’s  Pat.  Lock  Joint  Co . XVI II 

Henry  Saunders  C . XVIII 

K.  F  Lott . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

CONCRETE  HOUSES  MNFRS. 

Thomas  C.  Farrell . X 

CONTRACTORS — STONE  AND  BRICK. 

John  Nelson . VII 

CEMENTS. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co . Last  Cover 

Fowler  &  Pay . XVI 1 1 

United  States  Gypsum  Co . 3d  Page  Cover 

D.  L.  Bell . Last  Page  of  Cover 

J.  C.  Landers  &  Co . X 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 

Co . Is  Page  of  Cover 

Fowler  &  Pav . XVIII 

Paine-Nixon  Co . XIV 

Pembina  Portland  Cement  Co . HI 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

H.  N.  Leighton  Company . IV 

COMPOSITION  ORNAMENTS. 

Harold  Johnson .  X 

K.  F  Lott . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

DRAUGHTING  INSTRUMENTS. 

Arnold  Kuhlo . VIT 

Jno.  A.  Schlener  &  Co . XIII 

E.  K.  Williams . XV 

DUMB  WAITERS. 

Geo  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg.  Co .  XIV 

ELEVATOR  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co . XII 

ELEVATORS. 

Winslow  Bros.  Elevator  Mach.  Co.  ist  Page,  Cover 

Gust  Lagerquist . XV 

Lee  &  H off  M f<r  In  . XIV 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

Electrical  Engineering  Co . XI 


ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS. 

W.  I.  Gray  &  Co . IV 

Clark  Elect  Specialty  Mfg.  Co . XVIII 

Northwest  Engineering  Co . VIII 

FLOOR  DEAFENER. 

Union  Fibre  Co . VIII 

Samuel  Cabot . IX 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

FIREPROOFING. 

Mackol.te  Fireproofing  Co .  IV 

Harold  Johnson . X 

).  C.  Landers  &  Co . X 

FIRE  PROOF  DOORS. 

Fire  Proof  Door  Co . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

Foundry. 

N.  VV  .  Foundry  Co . 2nd  Page  of  Cover 

St.  Paul  Foundry  Co . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co .  Ill 

Crown  Iron  Works  .  XIV 

South  Park  Foundry  &  Machine  <’o  XIII 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES. 

Minneapolis  Gas  Fixture  Co . XII 

H.  Kelly  &  Co . VIII 

J .  N.  Smith  &  Co . IV 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co .  V 

Hardwood  Floors. 

E.  K.  Newcomb  .  IV 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 

Harold  Johnson .  X 

Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co . XV 

HEAT  CIRCULATING  SYSTEM. 

Electric  Heat  Regulator  Co . VII 

Johnson  Service  Co . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co  . IX 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 

John  C.  Borton  &  Co . 

Tunstead  Heating  Co . XIII 

South  Park  Foundry  &  Machine  Co .  XIII 

Dwyer  Plumbing  &  Heating  Co . VII 

Electric  Heat  Regulator  Co . VII 

J.  A.  Trane . XIV 

American  Heating  Co . XIV 

Kelly  &  Lamb . IV 

Archambo  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co . -XIV 

Davis  Heating  and  Plumbing  Co . XVi 

D.  R.  Black  . XIV 

Kelloeg-Mackay-Cameron  Company . IV 

Chas.  F  Lorenzen  &  Co . ’VIII 

Pond  &  Hasey  Co  . 2d  Page  cl  Coyer 

Campbell  Heating  Co . XV 

I.  A.  Shogren . IV 

Utica  Heater  Co . VII 

F.  J.  Yerk . V 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS. 

John  C.  Barton  &  Co . X 

Harry  B.  Cramer  Co . VII 

Lawrence  A.  Mclvor  &  Co .  Ill 

LAUNDRY  TRAYS. 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co . XV 

Machinery. 

Minneapolis  Steel  Machinery  Co . HI 

METAL  SHINGLES. 

Merchant  &  Co . XVI 

MARBLE  AND  TILES. 

Holbrook  Mantel  &  Tile  Co . XV 

Chas.  F.  Lorenzen  &  Co .  VIII 

Drake  Mantle  and  Tile  Co  . . . IX 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co . XI 

METALLIC  LATH. 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

MANTELS.  GRATES  AND  TILING. 

Drake  Mantel  &  Tile  Co . IX 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co . XI 

Holbrook  Mantel  and  Tile  Co . XV 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  MANUFACTURERS. 

Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Works . XI 


PIPE  COVERINGS. 

W .  5.  Nott  Company . . ....  V 

Mica  Insulating  Co . XV 

PAINTERS. 

John  C-  Barton  <fc  Co . X 

Harry  B.  CramerCo . Ill 

Lawrence  A.  Mclvoi  Co . HI 

PRESSURE  REGULATORS. 

Kleplel  &  Ihomas  Co . XVIII 

PRISMS. 

K.  F.  Lott . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

PLUMBERS. 

Archambo  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co .  XIV 

Dwyer  Plumbing  and  Heating  Co .  XVI 

Farrell  &  Turnbull . XIV 

Kelley  &  Lamb . IV 

J.  N.  Smith  &  Co . IV 

J.  P.  Courtney  &  Co . XVI 

PLATE  GLASS. 

Pi ttsbnrg  Plate  Glass  Co . XVII 

PLUMBING  SUPPLIES. 

H.  Kelley  &  Co .  VIII 

ROOFING  TILES. 

Celadon  Rooting  Tile  Co . X[ 

Merchant  &  Co . XVI 

RADIATORS. 

Kellogg,  Maekav  Cameron  Co . IV 

South  Park  Foundry  &  Machine  Co .  XIII 

ROOFERS  AND  ROOFERS'  MATERIALS. 

Ludiwici  Roofing  Tile  Co . XII 

Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co . XI 

Deetz  &  Co . XIV 

Letebvre  Roofing  &  Cornice  Co . XII 

George  F.  Boehme . VIII 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  ‘  'over 

Northwestern  Roofing- it-  Cornice  Works - XVIII 

Merchant  &  Co . XVI 

W.  S  Nott  Company . V 

Scribner-Libbey  Co . XVIII 

Selden  Roofing  &  Manufacturing  Co . V 

St.  Paul  RoofiDg  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co . V 

Minneapolis  Roofing  &  Cornice  Works . VII 

REFRIGERATORS. 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co . XVIII 

SAFES. 

L.  B.  Waugh  Co  . XVI 

SHEATING  uFILTS. 

Samuel  Cabot . IX 

Union  Fibre  Co . Vlll 

SHELLAC  MANUFACTURERS. 

Standard  Varnish  Works . VII 

SAFETY  TREADS. 

American  Mason  Safety  Tread  Co . VII 

STATIONERY. 

John  A.  Schlener  &  Co . XIII 

F..  R.  Williams . XV 

STAINED  GLASS  MNFRS. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co .  X\  II 

R  T.  Giles  &  Co .  XII 

STONE. 

The  Breen  Stone  Co . XII 

Kettle  River  Quarries  Co . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

Wm.  Penn  &  Co . \  HI 

SHINGLE  STAINS. 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Samuel  Cabot . IX 

VARNISHES. 

Standard  Varnish  Co . IX 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co . IX 

WINDOW  SCREENS. 

The  Higgin  Mfg.  Cn  . XI 

WINDOW  SASH  HANGERS  AND  FASTENERS 

The  Stanlev  Works . 3d' Page  of  Cover 

WINDOW  PULLEY  MNFRS. 

Grant  Pullev  &  Hardware  Co . X 

Johnson  &  Sharp  Mnfg.  Co . XV 
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McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR. 

Ordorless  Woo'd  and  Tile  Lined  BUILT  TO  ORDER.  Also  a  full  line  of  stock  sizes  ready 
for  immediate  shipment  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Clubs,  Restaurants,  Groceries,  Meat  Markets. 
Hospitals,  Public  Institutions,  etc. 

The  McCray  System  insures  perfect  circulation  of  pure  cold  air;  absolutely  dry;  never 
sweats;  therefore  is  Perfectly  Hygienic.  For  economical  use  of  ice  it  has  no  equal .  Physicians, 
prominent  men,  hospitals  and  sanitariums  endorse  the  McCRAY  REERIGERATORS. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS  speak  for  themselves.  Catalogues  and  estimates  furnished 
free  upon  application.  Catalogues:  No.  36  for  Residences;  No.  45  for  Public  Institutions.  Ho¬ 
tels  and  Cold  Storage  Houses;  No.  55  for  Groceries  and  Meat  Markets. 

flcCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  COHPANY,  256  Hill  Street.  KENDALLVILLE,  INDIANA. 

Minneapolis  Branch:  Ornes,  Esswein  &  Co.,  251  Second  Avenue  South. 

Other  Branch  Offices.— Chicago— 55  Wabash  Ave.  New  York— 341  Broadway.  Washington 
D.  ('.—610  11th  St.  N.  W.  Boston— 52  Commercial  St.  St.  Louis— 404  North  Third  St.  Birm- 
ington,  Ala.— 1820  3d  Ave.  Detroit— 7-9  Clifford  St.  Pittsburg— 545  I.iberty  St.  Columbus,  O. 
— 356  N.  High  St.  San  Francisco— 103  Front  St.  Toronto,  Can.— 28  Wellington  St.  W.  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.— 1210  Main  St. 


No.  219  SPECIAL  TILE  LINED  REFRIGERATOR.  Iced  from  rear  porch. 

Built  for  J.  C.  TUCKER,  Jr.,.Narragansett  Pier,  R. 
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GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes 
Patent  Skj  lights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


Scribner  LibbeyCo. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

Office  and  Works  -  ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 

Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street.  INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  T*itc*li  and 
Gravel. 

Slate  and  Iron. 
IVletal  Ceilings. 
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ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Northwestern 
Roofing  and 
Cornice  tjK’ks 

Phones  T.  C.  976. 
N.  W.  1692-J-2 

Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 
Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 

1111-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

EOSEPH  tyra,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


$♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
I  K  & -  - 


Steam  Specialties 

PRESSURE 
RECULATOR 

Sensitive  and  positive  in  its  actioD;  4 
durable  and  simple  in  construction;  4 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  No  j 
springs,  no  diaphragm  or  packing. 

Back  Pressure  Valves,  1 

Steam  Trap.  Relief  Valves,  < 

Balance  Valves,  4 

Vacuum  Air  Valves.  1 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  4 

Manufactured  by  ^ 

I  Klepfel  &  Thomas  Co.  ,es  i 

^  Eastern  Agents;  J.  R.  Vandyck  Co  ,  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  * 


Electrical  Wlrin(i 
Contractors 

Telephone  Exchanges 
Built  Complete 

Clark  Electric 
Specialty  Mfg.  Co., 

FRED  F.  CLARK,  Manager.  ;; 
N.  \Y.  Phone  Main  3127  Jl  ; 

404  Bank  of  Com.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ! 


PERFECT 


HENRY  SANDERS  &  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers. 


KOLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  CO. 

77-85  Weed  Street,  CHICAGO. 


K,  F.  LOTT,  Agt. 


G i If i lie n  Block,  ST,  PAUL. 
Kasota  Block,  fllNNEAPOLIS, 


Hartman  Bros.  Manufacturing*  Co. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Eastern  Manufacturers. 
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No.  1716 


No.  1716 


Scliroeder’s  Patent  Hangers  and  Fasteners  for 
Storm,  Sask  and  Window  Screens. 

With  these  hangers  storm  sash  can  be  easily  and  quickly  put  up  or  taken  down  without  the  aid  of  ladder  nails 
screws  or  tools.  The  fasteners  permits  the  sash  to  be  swung  out  for  ventilation  or  cleaning.  A  perfect  device  for 
hanging  storm  sash  or  screens.  Recommended  by  leading  Architects,  Contractors  and  Builders. 

Sold  by  all  HARDWARE  DEALERS  and  SASH  MANUFACTURERS. 

Manufactured  by  the 

NEW  BRITIAN,  CONN 

Makers  of 


Stanley  Works, 


Ball  Bearing  Butts  and  Builders  Hardware. 


I - — 

‘V - 1 

\A 

i  Keeps  the  Temperature 

I  Necessary 

at  70  Degrees 

Equipment 

4 

For 

A  >-* 

5 

State  Capitols 

THE 

Court  Houses 
City  Halls 

Office  Buildings 

JOHNSON 

Schools 

Colleges 

SYSTEM 

Universities 

Libraries 

Residences 

atnd  thus 

Hospitals 

Sanitariums 

Saves  Fuel,  Saves  Time 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Saves  Labor,  Saves  Money 
Promotes  Health 

Store  Buildings 

• 

Promotes  Comfort 

Theatres 

m  Hotels 

Promotes  Happiness 

1  Apartments 

Club  Houses 

Churches 

Johnson  Service  Company 

Factories 

J 

^  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Adamant 


THE  PERFECTION  OF 

Ufall  Piaster 

- Manufactured  by - 

United  States  Gypsum  Co., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 


- ALSO - 

Chicago,  111.  Milwaukee,  Wis,  W. Superior,  Wis. 
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This  magnificent  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions,  is 

PLASTERED  WITH 

Kallolite  Gement  Plaster. 

The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  material 
after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co. 

riANUFACTURERS. 

Not  Connected  with  any  trust  or  Comblna.  DODGE*  IOWA. 


t> 


t> 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  all  Kinds  of  «**  J*  & 


LIME, 

CEMENT, 

PLASTER 

PARIS, 

Hair  and  Fire  Brick. 
Northwestern  Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Utica  Cement. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Office:  274  Jackson  St, 
Telephone  Call  259-3. 


“Richardson’s" 

Fire  Proof  Doors 

iWlTH  FRAllES  AND  CASINOS  MAKE  Y0UR.BUILD1N0 

FIRE  PROOF  and  are  HANDSOME  in  APPEARANCE. 

They  are  used  throughout 


Office 

Hotel 

Theatre 

Hospital 

Sanitarium 

Mercantile  and 
Warehouse  Bldgs. 


Special  Designs  for  Entrance  Doors  Executed, 

FINISHED  IN  OLD  COPPER,  BRASS,  ORAINED  or  PAINTED. 


FIRE  PROOF  DOOR  CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


VOL.  n.  No.  4. 


MINNEAPOLIS  and  ST.  PAUL,  April,  1903 


AMERICAN 

IMPORTED 


Milwaukee 

Louisville 

Austin 


Portland  Cement 

Common  Cement] 

Terra  Cotta 

White  and  Brown  Lime  Fire  Brick 

Fire  Clay  Linings  Sewer  Pipe 

Hard  Wall  Plaster  Mineral  Wool,  Etc. 


Union  Railway  Storage  Co. 

Office  201  Andrus  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


THE  WINSLOW 

ELEVATOR  AND  MACHINE  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

=  — ■  Hydraulic  and  Electric  — 


ELEVATORS 


Passenger  and  Freight 


SI*.1.?*1:  OFFICE  and  works  :  puiPIPn  ill 

96-100  NORTH  CLINTON  ST.,  UnluAuUy  ILLi 

W.  H.  WINSLOW,  President.  T.  W.  Hekrmans,  V-Pres’t  and  Engineer. 
J.  A.  MURPHY,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


R.  I.  'W.»» 

DAMP  RESISTING  PAINT 


* 

♦♦♦  FOR »«» 
Brick  Walls 
Stone  Walls 
Reservoirs 

9 


9 

...  FOR ...  1 
Lime  Stone 
Iron  Work 
Cellar  Walls 

* 


Absolutely  Prevents  Dampness. 


Distributors, 

■  MINNEAPOLIS 


GEO.  H.  LAWK  &  GO. 

AGENTS  FOR 

CABOTS  “Shingle  Stains”  and  “Quilt” 

CELADON  Coy’s  Roofing  Tiles 
FLEXIBLE  Coy’s  Rolling  Partitions 
HIGGIN  S  Metal  Frame  AVindow  Screens 
N.  W.  Expanded  Metal  Lath 
RINALD’S  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 
SWEEZY  Dumb  Waiters  and  Elevators 
UNION  Metal  Corner  Beads 
UNION  Brick  Bonds 

We  carry  in  Stock  CaLots  Stains  and  Quilt.  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Corner  Beads, 
Mineral  Wood,  Mortor  Colors,  Brick  Bonds  and  Rinalds  Enamel  Paint 


MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE, 


ST.  PAUL  OFFICE, 

419  BOSTON  BLOCK,  J?08™  34  ailfilUn  BUcIc, 

Cor.  4th  and  Jackson  Sts. 

Pnone  T.  C.  60  Phones  T.  C.  1027.  N.  W.  2239  L-l.' 

Residence  Phone,  T.  C.  6036  Park. 
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“JgfeA 

WE 

CAN 

PROVE 

TO 

TOUR 

Patented 

Are  a  better  and  cheaper  medium  o 
insulation  and  deadening  than  Cork,  Hair 
Felt,  Pumice  or  any  other  material  on 
earth.  Made  from  ROCK  FIBRE  WOOL, 
formed  into  sections  4  ft.  by  18  inches,  and 
any  thickness  desired.  These  boards  are 
almost  as  rigid  as  though  made  from  wood. 
Let  us  send  you  tests  made  by  expert  en¬ 
gineers,  among  whom  are  the  Starr  En¬ 
gineering  Company,  of  New  York  City. 

We  can  also  prove  that 

ENTIRE 

“Kelly’s  Flexible  Car  Linings” 

SATIS¬ 

FAC¬ 

TION 

Furnish  30  per  cent,  better  insulation 
and  deadening  than  Hair  Felt,  besides  be¬ 
ing  entirely  anticeptic  and  odorless.  The 
same  materal,  only  thiner,  is  called 

“Kelly’s  Flax  Fibre  Building  Felt” 

Used  for  building  warm  houses.  It  is 
cheaper  than  heating  cold  ones.  The  ex¬ 
tra  cost  will  be  saved  many  times  over  in 
coal  and  doctor  bills.  Avoid  the  danger, 
discomfort  and  expense  of  a  cold, draughty 
house  by  lining  yours  with  this  material, 
as  it  is  absolutely  the  warmest  sheathing 
made,  ten  times  warmer  than  building 
papers. 

For  Samples,  Prices,  Circulars  and 
Catalogues,  address. 

Union  Fibre  Co.,  SKT**  ''  ^SH&xM,nnge' 

S.  C,  WELCH.  A-  C.  PLACE, 

918-112  Clark  Stieet,  143  Reed  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

f 
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Kettle  River 
Quarries  Company. 


S2SZS2SZ5^ 

Si 


It! 


Quarries  at  SANDSTONE,  MINN. 


ijj  Paving, 

|  Curbing, 
jjj  Crosswalks, 

1  Building  Stone. 


Send 

Plans 

for 

Estimate 

We  Pay  Express. 


ui 

ru 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 


|  Oneida  Blocks  Minneapolis*  [jj 

^S5SHSHHHS^SHSe5H5Sasa5asaa5HHHSaS5HH5^^ 


THE  POND  &  HASEY  CO* 


Successors  to  A.  A.  POND. 


Contractors  for 

High  and  Low  Pressure 
Steam,  Hot  Water 
and 

Hot  Blast  Heating  j* 


Mechanical  and  Natural 
Ventilation  Hot  Air 
Purnaces  and  Combi¬ 
nation  Heaters. 


Tin,  Sheet  iron  and 
Copper  Work. 


231  FifthAve.  S.  Minneapolis. 


NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 


SPECIALS: 


STEEL  BEAMS 
GIRDERS 
IRON  STAIRS 
SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 
ROOF  TRUSSES 
FIRE  ESCAPES 
iron  COLUMNS 
STORE  FRONTS 
SEWER  CASTINGS 
STABLE  FIXTURES 
ORNAM’NTL  VASES 
STATION  STOVES 


S.  T.  FERGUSON,  J.  F.  FERGUSON. 

President.  Vice  President. 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Successors  to  S.  T.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

FOUNDRY  WORK. 

WATER  PIPE  SPECIALS 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS. 

312  Tenth  Ave.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota* 


NOTICE 

To  ARCHITECTS 

and  CONTRACTORS 


Monarch  Brand 


TRINIDAD 
ASPHALT  ROOFINO 

Recognized  as  the  material  which  is  rapidly  replacing  the  old  time 
substances  for  roofing  purposes.  Recently  adopted  as  the  standard  by 
the  Great  Northern  R’y  and  being  used  exclusively  on  the  Dale  Street 
Shops,  the  largest  buildings  erected  in  the  West  in  1902. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Trinidad  Asphalt. 


Iron  Brand 


2-PLY  3-PLY 

PREPARED  ROOFING 


Made  from  long  fibre  wool  felt,  saturated  with  Coke-oven  Tar  and  the 
plies  cemented  together  with  Coke-oven  Pitch.  The  only  Coal  Tar 
Roofing  possessing  absolute  merit. 

We  Carry  a  Complete  Line  of  Building  Papers 


Write  us  for  for  Samples  and  Prices, 

Minneapolis  Paper  Company, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 
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III. 


MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL  &  MACHINERY  CO. 

Engineers  and  Builders  of  Steel  Structures  Manufacturers  of  the  Twin  City  Corliss 
Bridges,  Roof  Trusses.  Engines.  Founders  and  Machinists. 

—ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS  -  - 


Office  and  Works,  29th  Street  and  Minnehaha  Avenue.,  -  -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 

(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

— Manufactured  by  — 

Pembina  Portland  cement  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

FRESCO,  INTERIOR  Q  k  I  IITI  |g  O 
and  EXTERIOR  I  HI  H  I  I  H  U 
2  I  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443  - Both  ’Phones  1443 


H.  KELLY  &.  CO. 

Plumbers  and  Cas  Fitters 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
Complete  Line  of  Engineers’  Supplies 

Estimates  made  on  work  any  Office  and  99R  9Q  THIRD  Street  S. 
where  in  the  Northwest.  Showrooms  LLsJ'Lu  Minneapolis,  Hinn. 


To  Successfully  Decorate 

and  Furnish  a  Home 

One  must  have  the  correct  knowledge  of 
the  choice  of  color,  the  arrangement  of  dec¬ 
orative  objects  and  the  suitability  of  orna¬ 
mentation.  It  is  an  art. 

I  An  Art  in  Which  We  Excel 

We  have  the  latest  styles  of  Decorative 
Novelties,  Wall  Papers  and  Tapestries, 

Drapery  Fabrics  and  Laces.  Also  every 
facility  for  carrying  out  the  practical  part 
of  artistic 

Decorating  and  Furnishing 
Of  Private  Homes  Buildings 

Lawrence  A.  Mclvor  &  Co., 


Studios  and  Show  Rooms,  No.  30  South  7th  St., 

),  MINNEAPOLIS.  | 


IV 
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SEND  FOR 


‘The  Boiler  Magazine” 


"AHERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATING 

Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

"‘Z'r'Z7db 7‘  Kellogg-MackayTameron  Co., 

- <  II  IC'AGO - 

HINNEAPOLIS,  niNN.,  KANSAS  CITV,  HO., 

ioo°io6  So  Second  Street.  447-449  W.  Fifth  Street. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.,  1106  Third  Avenue. 


H.  N.  Leighton,  Pres.  and  Treas 


Ebkn  E.  Leighton,  Sec’y 


W.  H.  Lyon,  Vice-Pres. 


J.  N.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Steam  anil  Hot  Water  Heating 

PLUMBING 

Gas  Fixtures,  Gas  Fitting,  Repair  Work 

613  1st  AVE  SO  HINNEAPOLIS,  HINN. 

TELEPHONES.  N.  W.  Main  2591.  T.  C.  70f 

Remodeling  Carefully  Executed 

By  Skilled  Workers. 

FREE  INSPECTION  SERVICED 

We  will  provide  the  services  of  a  competent  inspector  for  your  electric  light 
wiring  FREE  of  COS  T  and  guarantee  satisfactory  wiring.  May  we  send  a  rep  - 
resentative  to  explain  our  REDUCED  RATES.  Electric  light  is  the 

CLEANEST,  SAFEST  and  BEST  artificial  light  known. 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co., 

15  and  17  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET. 

Telephone  N.  W.  Main  189.  Twin  City  1320. 


Kelly  &  Lamb, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATINC 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 
GAS  FITTING. 

313  Third  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


h.  IN.  Leighton  Company, 

GENERAL..  ^Contractors  and  Builders. 


Telephones:  N.  W  900  2. 

T.  C.  802. 


W.  I.  GRAY 
GEO.  K.  BEI.DEN 


W.  I.  G1RAY  &.  GO. 

Contracting  Engineers. 


316  Sixth  Street  South, 


Electric  Light,  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Water 
Works  Plant. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 

Northwestern  Tel.  1063. 


MINNESOTA. 

Twin  City  Tel.  2084. 


804  Sykes  Block,  -  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL 

HARDWOOD 
FLOORS 

Send  for  handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue 

|  E.  R.  Newcomb, 

14  E.  Monroe  Street, 

J.  Chicago,  Ill. 


M ackolite 

Fireproofing  Company 

105-107  E.  RANDOLPH  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors  for 

Light  Fireproofing  Haterial 

For  all  classes  of  fireproof  and  semi-fireproof 
buildings. 

Floors,  Roofs,  Partitions,  Furring  Tile,  Etc. 

Fireproof  Plaster  Boards 

For  wood  construction. 

Write  for  prices  and  estimates. 
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QQQQgQEBBBBEBBBEBB  WM.  RHODES,  President. 
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GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas. 


BBBBBOSBBBBBBBBBBO 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes 


ScribnerLibbeyCo. 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  T*ltoli  anti 
Gravel. 


Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL, 

Office  and  Works- 
Fort,  Cor.  W.  Filth  Street. 


MINNESOTA. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 
INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 


Slate  anti  Iron. 
31otal  Ceilings. 


qqqqqq bbbbbbbbbbbb 
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ST.  PAUL,  MINN 
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Es“  seitlen  Roofing  &  manufacturing  comnanu. 

- Manufacturers  of - 

GALVANIZED  IRON  and  COPPER  CORNICE, 


Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Iron  Doors  and  Shutters,  Skylights,  Ventilators,  Corrugated  Iron. 


ASPHALT,  PITCH,  GRAVEL  ROOFING  IRON,  TIN  ANI)  SLATE. 


41  South  Eleventh  Street, 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Publishers  Department. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISHED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 

FRED’CK  KEES,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President. 

J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St.  Paul,  Secretary. 

F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 

Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 

A  NEW  FIRM. 

Mclnery  &  Burke  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  in  the  plumb¬ 
ing  and  heating  business  that  has  located  at  215  South  Sev¬ 
enth  st.,  Minneapolis,  and  whose  card  appears  on  another 
page  in  this  issue.  Individually  the  members  of  this  new  con¬ 
cern  are  not  strangers  to  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  as  Mr. 
Mclnery  has  been  working  at  the  plumbing  and  heating  trade 
in  this  section  for  more  than  eighteen  years,  two  of  which 
was  with  the  well-known  house  of  H.  Kelly  &  Co.  We  trust 
that  this  new  firm  will  receive  the  recognition  it  deserves 
from  the  building  public. 

A  MODEL  HARDWARE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Minneapolis  as  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Northwest  thor¬ 
oughly  maintains  her  supremacy  in  almost  every  line  of  trade, 
having  both  wholesale  and  retail  houses  that  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  any  in  the  United  States,  and  the  citizens  of  this 
section  of  the  country  can  well  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  enterprise  and  reliability  of  the  Warner  Hardware  Com¬ 
pany,  retail  hardware  dealers,  located  at  11  S.  4th  st..  Minne¬ 
apolis,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  this  house  for  the  share 
it  has  taken  in  the  commercial  and  building  interests  of  this 
locality. 

The  name  Warner  has  been  familiar  to  buyers  of  hardware 
in  Minneapolis  since  1875.  when  R.  L.  Warner  first  started 
in  business  in  East  Minneapolis.  Later  on,  F.  R.  Warner 
joined  him,  forming  the  firm  of  Warner  Brothers,  which  grew 
to  be  one  of  the  greater  factors  of  the  retail  hardware  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  section.  Since  that  time  the  business  has  been 
carried  on  with  numerous  changes  of  name,  and  some  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  firm,  until  at  present  the  Warner 
Hardware  Company  (incorporated),  located  at  above  number, 
are  carrying  on  a  wholesale  and  retail  business. 

As  Minneapolis  agents  for  P.  &  F.  Corbin,  the  Warner 
Hardware  Co.  are  offering  the  finest  of  up-to-date  finishing 
hardware  for  all  kinds  and  classes  of  buildings. 

The  store  itself  is  an  excellent  one,  being  stocked  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  a  full  and  complete  assortment  of  build¬ 
ing  hardware  and  tools,  embracing  as  it  does,  everything 
from  the  lowest  prices,  to  the  best  and  more  expensive  trim¬ 
mings  in  the  hardware  line.  The  high  standing  established 
has  secured  for  it  the  very  best  patronage  both  with  the 
owner,  architect,  and  contractor.  Being  careful  of  the  wants 
of  all  patrons,  and  reasonable  in  its  prices,  it  has  won  a  trade 
which  extends  all  over  the  Northwest.  The  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  the  highest  grades  of  building  hardware,  has 
impelled  the  Warner  Company  to  open  up  and  furnish  a  special 
room  with  the  handsomest  designs  of  door  plates,  locks, 
hinges,  etc.,  from  the  most  renowned  manufacturers  of  build¬ 
er’s  hardware  in  the  United  States.  That  these  are  artistically 
and  handsomely  arranged  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the 
illustration  given  below. 


SAMPLE  ROOM-Warner  Hardware  Co. 


Leon  C.  Warner,  as  builders’  hardware  specialist,  has 
charge  of  this  department  and  with  the  convenience  of  this 
exclusive  lock  sample  room,  is  enabled  to  show  in  the  most 
approved  manner  the  best  there  is  to  be  had  in  fine  finishing 
hardware. 

The  Warner  Hardware  Company  are  calling  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Corbin  Unit  Lock,  a  beautiful  piece  of  mechan¬ 
ism  in  the  way  of  cylinder  lock  work,  applicable  for  both  in¬ 
side  and  outside  doors  of  residences,  stores,  offices,  and  public 
buildings.  The  main  features  of  the  Corbin  Unit  Lock  are 
its  easy  mode  of  application,  the  swinging  anti-friction  latch, 
simplicity  of  night  latch  mechanism  and  convenient  location 
of  keyhole  in  the  center  of  the  knob. 

The  present  officials  are  Leon  C.  Warner,  president;  R.  L. 
Warner,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  S.  E.  Kirk,  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

In  wishing  this  model  hardware  store  a  continuation  of  the 
great  success  which  it  has  attained  in  the  past,  we  feel  as¬ 
sured  that  we  hut  express  the  sentiment  of  all  who  enjoy  their 
acquaintance. 


A  VALUABLE  INVENTION. 


Thomas  C.  Farrell,  builder,  of  this  place,  has  recently  de¬ 
signed  a  very  efficient  arrangement  for  constructing  cement 
walls,  piers,  columns,  and  the  like,  which  he  has  had  the  fore¬ 
thought  to  patent  in  all  the  leading  countries.  In  speaking  of 
it  the  Scientific  American  recently  said: 
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“As  the  illustration  shows,  the  mould  for  the  concrete  wall 
is  made  of  planks  set  on  edge,  the  combined  boxcap  and 
shoeplank  holder  for  these  planks  comprising  vertical  sides 
connected  by  a  horizontal  web  giving  the  construction  an  H 
cross-section.  The  webs  have  small  spurs  which  firmly  en¬ 
gage  the  planks.  The  combined  boxcap  and  shoeplank  hold¬ 
ers  are  connected  in  transverse  pairs  by  tie-bolts. 

“The  combined  boxcap  and  shoeplank  holders  thus  con¬ 
structed  may  be  given  any  desired  form.  The  T-form  is  use¬ 
ful  at  the  end  of  a  wall;  the  straight  form  is  employed  to 
join  together  the  meeting  ends  of  two  of  the  planks  and  also 
to  strengthen  the  planks  at  points  between  their  ends;  the 
L-form  is  used  when  the  rectangular  branch  of  the  wall  is  to 
be  made;  the  obtuse  angled  form  is  designed  for  use  at  the 
inside  of  a  branch  to  or  bend  in  the  wall;  and  the  Y-form  is  to 
be  used  at  the  outside  angle  of  an  obtuse  bend. 

“In  building  a  wall,  four  or  five  courses  of  planks  are 
placed  on  top  of  one  another — sufficient  to  give  the  founda¬ 
tion  its  proper  strength.  The  lower  planks  are  then  taken 
out  and  used  again  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  concrete  being 
filled  as  before.  The  wall  may  therefore  be  built  to  any 
desired  height  without  the  use  of  continuous  sheathing. 

“By  means  of  the  invention  any  intelligent,  practical  build¬ 
er  can  construct  a  fireproof  dwelling  without  the  use  of 
timber,  iron  or  steel,  quarried  stone  or  bricks,  as  building 
material.” 

Full  particulars  relating  to  this  builders’  mould  can  be 
obtained  from  the  inventor,  Thomas  C.  Farrell,  Washington, 
N.  J. — From  The  Washington  (N.  J.)  Star. 


REMOVED. 


George  H.  Lawes  &  Co.,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
located  at  49  East  Fifth  st.,  St.  Paul,  and  who  is  the  North¬ 
western  sales  agent  of  “Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains,”  "Celadon 
Roofing  Tiles,”  “Higgins  Metal  Window  Frame  Screens,” 
“N.  W.  Expanded  Metal,”  “Swezey’s  Dumb  Waiters.”  “King's 
Automatic  Weather  Strip  and  Window  Stop,"  "The  Union 
Brick  Bond,”  and  other  reputable  building  specialties,  has 
moved  to  Room  34,  Gilfillan  Block.  St.  Paul,  where  he  will 
be  pleased  to  meet  all  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and  new  ones 
as  well,  who  are  any  way  interested  in  matters  pertaining  to 
building. 


Mr.  K.  F.  Lott,  the  popular  and  well-known  building  ma¬ 
terial  supply  man  of  the  Twin  Cities,  has  recently  taken  the 
agency  of  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co,,  of  Chicago,  for 
this  section  of  country. 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  A 

Uniform  Temperature 

The  MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT  REGULATOR  1 »  applicable 

to  furnace, 

steam  or  hot  water  apparatus.  Can  be  applied  to  old  plants 
as  well  as  new.  Automatically  controls  the  drafts,  a  change 
of  one  degree  at  the  thermostat,  located  in  living  room  is 
sufficient  to  operate  the  dampers.  The  device  is  as  simple 
as  a  clock.  Gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Has  been  upon  the 
market  for  twenty-two  years.  Booklet  for  the  asking.  Speci¬ 
fied  and  recommended  by  leading  architects.  Sold  under  an 
absolute  guaranty  with  free  trial. 


January  31,  1903. 

“I  enclose  herewith  my 
check  in  payment  for  your 
Heat  Regulator,  which  I 
regard  as  the  best  thing 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  lean 
say  that  no  plant  is  com¬ 
plete  without  one. 

H.  S.  Bittner, 
Greencastle,  Pa, 


January  24,  1903 
I  take  pleasure  in  enclos¬ 
ing  herewith  New  York  ex¬ 
change  for  amount  of  your 
bill  ior  Regulator.  Is  a 
perfect  success,  and  is  in 
every  way  satisfactory  and 
what  it  is  represented  to  be. 

J.  A.  Dibrell,  M.  D. 
Dean  Arkansas  University 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Adjust 

here. 


Correspondence  with 
Architects  Solicited. 


Special  price  on  our  De¬ 
vice  for  Architect’s 
personal  use  on  their 
own  plants  :  :  :  : 


: 

i 


Electric  Heat  Regulator  Co.  X 

Fourth  and  Phoenix  Streets,  ♦ 

MINN.  X 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


S.  A.  BERKEMEYER  &  CO. 


SUCCESSOR  TO  NORTHWESTERN  SLATE  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 


Roofing  Slates,  Urinals, 

Slate  Treads,  Slabs  and 


Slate  Black  Boards. 


We  make  a  specialty  of 


Black  Board  Setting  for  School  Buildings. 

1012  NEW  YORK  LIFE  BUILDING., 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


i 


TILE  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS 
TILE  WAINSCOTING  AND  CEILINGS 

WOOD  MANTELS 


•71* 


GEORGE  H.  REESE, 

4  91  Dearborn  St.,  CHICACO.  ILL.  w 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Many  prominent  architects  are  now  specifying 

Johnson’s  Window  Shade 

Adjuster  For  upper  LIGHT  and  VENTILATION 

It  works  perfectly  on  a  special  detail  of  win¬ 
dow  stop.  See  cut.  Costs  no  more  than  any 
good  stop.  Send  for  free  sample  of  stop  and 
sliding  shade.  Bracket  sent  with  Booklet. 
Furnished  by  leading  Shade  Houses. 

R.  R.  JOHNSON, 

1 68  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Shade  Roller  is 
Easily  and  Perfectly 
Adjusted  to  any  posi¬ 
tion  in  Window. 


♦♦♦ 
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t  Control  Your  Temperature  $ 

$  The  Johnson  System  $ 


of  Temperature  Regulation  is 
an  absolute  necessity  in  a  well 
equipped,  modern  building. 


It  saves  its  own  cost  in  a 
short  time. 


Promotes  the  physical  well 
being  of  the  occupants. 


Thousands  of  buildings  equip 
ped  with  our  system. 


Write  for  Catalogue, 


Milwaukee 

Wis. 


"»  JOHNSON  SERVICE  COMPANY 


F.  0.  Streed.  Pres,  and  Treas.  A,  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec. 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Telephone 


(  N.  W.  Main  1084  J. 
'/  Twin  City  723. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 

419-421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Sky  Lights,  Metallic  F'ronts,  Steel 
Ceilings,  Sidings  and  Rooting. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  2287. 


Wm.  Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  J r. 

WM.  PENN  6l  CO., 

W  holesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio.  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis . 


Northwest  Engineering  Co, 

W.  J.  BONWELL,  Proprietor. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
and  CONSTRUCTION 
HIGH  CLASS  INTERIOR  LIGHTING 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Mining  Work,  Factory  and  Power  Instillation 
No.  13  1  East  Fifth  Street, 

Write  us  Your  Wants  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  ^ 


THE  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

(Established  1865) 

174-176  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Designers  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fine  Bank  Fixtures 
Court  House,  Library  and 
Office  Furniture 


Largest  Hanufacturers 
in  the  World  of 

Opera  Chairs 
Church  Pews 
Pulpit  Furniture 
Lodge  Furniture 
Railroad  Settees,  etc. 


ANDREWS  (Patent)  METAL  FURNITURE 


For  36  Years 
nanufacturers  of 
Everything  for  Schools 
School  Furniture 
S:hool  Apparatus 
M aps.  Globes 
Blackboards,  etc.,  etc. 

Typewriter  Chairs 
Piano  Chairs 
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Drake  Mantel  &Ti  le  Co. 

MANTELS -MARBLE -MOSAICS. 

MANUFACTURERS  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 

WHOLESALERS  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  ,510  SECOND  AVE.S. 

CONTRACTORS  FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.  G.W.  RY. 


- - - - - -  -  I  |  I  ®  *  1 JL  * 
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|  Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 
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A  RE  the  pioneers  of  their  line.  They  inaugurated 
A  shingle-staining  and  made  the  wide  vogue  oi  the 
shingled  house  possible.  All  other  shingle  stains  are 
followers  upon  their  success,  but  lack  their  of  depth 
and  freshness  of  color,  burability,  wood-preserving 
propertigs  and  freedom  from  blackening. 

Samples  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  upon  ap¬ 
plication. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


3 

3 
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Cabot’s  Sheathing  Quilt 

ASCIENTI FIC  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound. 

Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft,  resilient 
cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect  « 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of  « 
sound-waves.  Indestructable  by  moths,  vermin  or  J 
decay  and  uniniiamable.  jg 

ASBESTOS  QUILT , 

the  only  sheathing  made  that  is  heat,  sound  and 
fire  proof. 


Shepley ,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Arch'ts,  Boston 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

t  CEORCE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents,  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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(Electricity  and  Abater 


A  country  home  is  now  incomplete  with¬ 
out  eiectric  light  and  running  water. 
To  provide  these  two  modern  necessities 
has  been  a  difficult  problem.  A  reliable 
supply  of  both  is  required.  The  machine 
must  be  cared  for  by  a  gardener  or  stable¬ 
man.  It  must  always  work.  It  must  be 
safe,  simple  and  compact.  A  A  A 

The  Secor  Engine 

Using  ordinary  kerosene  oil  for  fuel,  solves  this 
problem.  That  direct  connected  lighting  and 
pumping  equipments,  specially  designed  for  this 
purpose,  are  entirely  satisfactory,  is  demonstrated 
by  the  performance  of  Secor  Plants  now  in  use 
on  some  of  the  finest  country  estates  in  America. 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

1  For  Priming  or  First  Coating,  f 

I  ,of-  tyr.  tyh  ♦ 

X  @  T  A.  TV  D  A.  R  I>  J 


♦  The  General  Power  Company  ♦ 

X  Specialist  in  Isolated  Lighting.  ^ 

t  81-83  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

^  Write  for  Circular  B.  ♦ 

X  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


^\}FPENT/A£ 

r> 

SffELLA0 


For  priming  coat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood,  Dries  sufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

2620c^CAQO.AVe  Standard  Varnish  Ms, 

♦  23  London  29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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Architectural  Decorations 

In  Composition  of  Every  Description. 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak 
and  Birch  in  Classic  and  /Modern 
Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices, 

Coves,  Etc.  :::::::: 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

.  HAROLD  JOHNSON, 

♦ 


CAPITALS 
IN 


Compo 


J.  C.  LANDERS  A  CO. 

REPRESENTING 


Ti/fany  Enameled  Brick 

Chicago 

Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

St.  Louis 


Herringbone  Expanded 
Steel  Lath 

Phila.  and  Boston  Brick 
Fire  Places. 

Send  for  prices 

J.  C.  LANDERS  &  CO., 

818  Lumber  Exchange  Bldg, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Grant  Overhead  Window  Pulley 


McQUBEKT’S  PATENTS 

Specified  by 
the  Leading 
Architects  of 
United  States 
and  Canada. 


Grant  Pulley  &  Hardware  Co. 

33  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 


Grant  Anti-Friction  Pulley. 


VV  e  have  on  the  press  the  finest  MANTEL  and 
COLONADE  GRILL  CATALOGUE  ever  published 
in  Amercia. 

Sent  J^Free  on  Request. 

A  veritable  work  of  Art.  illustrating  hundredsof  Mantels. 
The  most  “Ideal”  known  in  Architectural  Art. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


GHAS.  F.  LORENZEN  &.  CO..  Inc. 

276-84  No.  Ashland  Ave., 

Chicago. 


Entered  November  24th,  1902,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as  second-class  matter,  under  act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1879. 
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The  Minnesota  legislature  continues  to  be  indulgent 
to  the  capitol  commission,  and  if  the  building  is  not 
finished  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  latter  body  it 
will  not  he  for  want  of  money.  The  public  which  pays 
the  bills  shows  no  sign  of  being  the  less  pleased  be¬ 
cause  the  building  is  costing  way  beyond  first  estimates 
— as  is  the  wont  of  such — and  it  is  a  good  wager  that 
the  close  fisted  taxpayer  promises  himself  compensa¬ 
tion  in  the  pride  with  which  he  will  point  out  its  some¬ 
what  too  lavish  and  exotic  splendors  to  his  guest  in 
days  to  come. 

jt  j * 

A  look  at  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  street  plan  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  burnt  district  of  London  first  has  the 
effect  on  one  of  marking  up  his  reputation  several 
notches  above  the  level  earned  in  building  St.  Paul’s, 
and  second  of  begetting  the  wish  that  most  American 
cities  might  burn  down  in  order  to  give  a  chance  for  a 
little  display  of  good  sense  in  re-platting  them.  The 
great  fire  cleared  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres, 
and  Wren  was  put  to  work  to  devise  a  new  street  plan 
for  rebuilding  this  section,  which  he  did  with  admir¬ 
able  skill,  obtaining  the  backing  of  the  king  for  the 
project,  which,  however,  failed  because  of  expense. 
Since  that  time  London  has  expended  great  sums  in 
straightening  and  widening  her  streets.  Late  in  the 
eighties  a  commission  reported  having  expended  more 
than  fifteen  millions  sterling  on  less  than  sixteen  miles  of 
London's  two  thousand  miles  of  streets,  and  very  costly 
changes  are  now  under  way. 

Americans  are  just  beginning  to  realize  how  shock¬ 
ingly  bad  the  plans  of  most  of  their  cities  are,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  a  prominent 
public  building  in  most  of  them.  Perhaps  the  worst 
possible  plans  are  those  imposed  on  cities  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  surveys  and  the  platting  of  "additions”  to 
towmsites  by  private  owners.  The  course  of  thorough¬ 
fares  in  older  cities  are  supposed  to  follow  the  cow 
paths  of  the  earlier  pastures,  but  these  had  the  merit 
at  least  of  leading  from  place  to  place — there  was  some 
notion  of  circulation  and  going  somewhere  about  them. 
Even  this  much  is  lacking  in  the  plat  of  our  Western 
towns  based  on  government  surveys.  The  streets 
simply  lie  north  and  south  or  east  and  west,  and  if  you 
want  to  go  in  any  other  direction  you  zig-zag  along, 
traveling  maybe  ten  blocks  to  make  the  distance  of 
seven.  What  might  Chicago  be  now,  if  only  she  had 
had  a  Wren  after  the  great  fire! 
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F.  B.  LONG 


Mr.  F.  B.  Long,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  horn 
at  Brainbridge,  N.  Y.,  on  March  3,  1842.  In  1859  lie 
moved  to  Illinois,  and  in  1867  he  began  the  study  of 
architecture  in  the  office  of  Cochrane  &  Pecrqunard,  at 
Chicago;  later  he  formed  a  partnership  with  one  of  his 
fellow  students,  and  opened  an  office  in  a  five-story 
building  on  La  Salle  St.,  in  that  city. 

At  this  early  day,  elevators  in  buildings  were  prac¬ 
tically  unknown,  even  in  Chicago,  which  is  certainly 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  buildings  of  the  present  time  in 
the  western  metropolis,  which  have,  in  some  instances, 
as  many  as  sixteen  elevators  constantly  on  the  move 
with  their  loads  of  precious  human  freight  climbing  up 
to  dizzy  heights  and  lowered  again  to  the  ground  floor 
without  taxing  in  the  slightest  degree  the  strength  of 
the  visitor  or  occupants  of  these  buildings. 

At  this  period,  owing  to  infirm  health,  Mr.  Long 
decided  to  move  to  Minneapolis,  on  account  of  the 
benefit  which  he  hoped  to  derive  from  the  climate  which 
has  proven  very  beneficial,  his  health  now  being  much 
improved  because  of  the  change.  He  was  about  to  seek 
a  larger  field  of  activity  when  the  project  of  erecting 
the  old  City  Hall  in  Minneapolis  came  up.  As  he  se¬ 
cured  the  commission  for  this  work  he  delayed  his 
departure.  Before  the  completion  of  this  building,  he 
had  invested  in  property  on  what  is  known  as  Lowry 
Hill,  and  then  he  bought  a  house  which  he  modeled 
into  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  convenient  resi¬ 
dences  in  the  city,  and  here  he  has  made  his  home  for 
the  past  thirty  years. 

During  his  long  residence  here  he  has  naturally  been 
identified  with  the  most  important  work  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  development  and  growth  of  Minneapolis  and 
the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Long  and  the  firm  or  firms  of  which  lie  has  been 
a  member,  have  designed  and  superintended  many  of 


the  largest  and  finest  buildings  erected  in  Minneapolis, 
and  this  is  the  same  as  saying  that  he  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  much  of  the  best  and  largest  work  in  the 
building  line  done  in  the  west.  Notably  among  the 
buildings  is  the  new  City  Hall  and  Court  House,  the 
Public  Library,  the  Lumber  Exchange,  the  Andrus 
Building,  the  Syndicate  Block  and  Donaldson’s  Glass 
Block.  ' 

v*  -J* 

If  cement  manufacturers  were  to  any  great  extent 
dependent  on  building  for  their  market,  they  might 
well  pray  to  be  delivered  from  their  fool  friends.  This 
department  has  from  time  to  time  expressed  its  aston¬ 
ishment  at  some  of  the  new  concretes  and  some  of  the 
uses  being  made  of  them,  as  wrell  as  of  some  very  re¬ 
markable  projects  for  the  use  of  concrete  and  steel. 
Within  the  past  few  months  the  returns  have  been 
coming  in  steadily  from  different  places,  mostly  in  the 
Middle  West,  where  these  vagaries  seem  to  have  flour¬ 
ished  most.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  wrecks  seem 
to  have  run  aground  with  Folly  at  the  helm,  with  the 
likelihood  that  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  crew  would 
have  shown  Rascality  to  have  been  among  their  num¬ 
ber. 

Prices  of  Portland  cement  are  about  fifty  per  cent 
above  this  time  last  year,  and  although  present  figures 
represent  very  large  profits  to  well  equipped  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  claim  that  the  demand  warrants  the  prices 
asked  is  probably  good.  The  mill  cost,  to  owners  of 
the  better  modern  plants,  is  said  to  be  well  below  a 
dollar  per  barrel,  and  one  is  quoted  as  saying  that  it 
can  be  sold  at  a  profit  in  the  Twin  Cities  at  $1.30  per 
barrel,  but  that  none  but  large  up-to-date  mills  could 
long  survive  such  prices.  In  spite  of  the  great  econo¬ 
mies  in  production  introduced  within  the  past  five 
years,  the  best  equipments  are  said  to  be  wasteful  of 
fuel  and  susceptible  to  great  improvement  in  that  item. 
Capacity  of  mills  will  have  increased  enormously,  both 
in  this  country  and  Canada  by  another  year,  and  some 
prominent  makers  predict  a  fall  in  price  in  consequence 
that  will  drive  the  poorly  equipped  to  the  wall.  Such 
an  outcome  may,  however,  be  delayed  by  demands 
from  new  quarters  not  reckoned  on.  While  concrete 
has  been  used  for  many  purposes  foolishly  of  late,  as 
was  inevitable,  yet  the  building  public  have  only  fairly 
begun  to  understand  its  legitimate  uses.  While  it  is 
rapidly  displacing  stone  for  footing  courses,  its  value 
as  material  for  foundation  walls,  particularly  in  clay 
soils,  has  hardly  occurred  to  builders  generally.  In 
these,  careful  excavation  may  be  made,  the  earth  mak¬ 
ing  the  outside  of  the  mold  for  the  concrete  wall,  which 
not  only  reduces  the  cost  of  planking  below  grade  one- 
half,  but  lets  the  wall  fill  solidly  against  the  earth,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  annoying  leaks  that  inevitably 
follow  the  laying  of  stone  foundations  in  clay  soils. 
Here  concrete  may  displace  stone  walls,  fewer  cubic 
feet  of  materials  producing  far  better  results.  Again, 
the  Portland  cement  tile  for  floors  has  only  begun  its 
invasion  of  buildings. 
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While  at  least  one  'journal  in  the  glass  trade  speaks 
lightly  of  the  new  glass-blowing  machine  about  which 
so  much  is  heard,  rating  it  as  a  “bugaboo/’  there  are 
others  who  look  upon  it  as  an  assured  success.  An 
account,  which  has  the  appearance  of  coming  from  one 
versed  in  the  trade,  and  which,  if  issued  in  the  way  of 
promotion,  conceals  its  purpose  with  success,  concedes 
to  the  new  process  not  only  great  saving  in  labor,  but 
greatly  improved  quality  as  well.  It  says  that  the 
saving  in  labor  is  such  that  were  the  very  high  wages 
of  glass-blowers  to  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  common 
unskilled  labor,  it  would  not  enable  the  factory  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  old  way  to  compete  with  one  equipped  with 
the  machines.  The  account  then  describes  with  minute¬ 
ness  the  differences  between  the  old  and  new  processes, 
and  argues  that  the  new  product  will  be  of  greater  bril¬ 
liancy  with  greater  uniformity  in  thickness  and  struc¬ 
ture  than  it  is  possible  to  produce  in 'the  old  way. 
Photographic  dry  plate  glass,  now  said  to  lie  entirely 
imported,  will  be  readily  made  by  the  new  process,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  promises  held  out.  T  he  new  ma¬ 
chine  process  has  the  advantage  in  the  beginning  of 
seizing-  at  one  time  all  the  molten  glass  needed  for  a 
cylinder,  while  the  glass-blower  is  obliged  to  begin 
with  a  small  lump,  adding  thereto  and  reheating  sev¬ 
eral  times.  This  insures  for  the  machine  made  goods, 
it  is  claimed,  much  more  evenness  of  output,  freer  from 
waves  and  cutting  more  smoothly.  Naturally  larger 
cylinders  may  be  made  by  the  machines,  but  there  may 
be  less  in  this  advantage  than  one  would  think  at  first, 
for  as  large  sheets  are  made  by  the  old  process  as  can 
be  safely  or  economically  handled. 

An  almost  tragic  element  in  the  situation  is  the  de¬ 
priving  of  some  thousands  of  skilled  people  of  a  means 
of  livelihood,  or  at  least  throwing  them  into  :the  scuffle 
with  ordinary  unskilled  labor,  for  many  of  these  glass- 
blowers  have  reached  an  age  unfitting  them  for  acquir¬ 
ing  a  new  trade.  The  history  of  this  particular  trade 
is  such  that  they  are  likely  to  receive  little  sympathy, 
however,  for  no  other  labor  organization  has  been  so 
“cocky"  as  they  in  their  relations  to  the  trade,  to  poli¬ 
tics  and  to  the  consumer.  Indeed,  less  than  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  said  to  have 
prepared  a  petition  to  congress  praying  for  the  removal 
of  the  duty  on  window  glass,  referring  therein  to  "this 
greedy  monopoly  of  manufacturers  and  blowers,  who 
are  a  detriment  to  the  industry  and  a  curse  to  the 
country.” 

Such  tragedies  among  skilled  trades  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  so  uncommon  as  one  not  stopping  to  consider 
might  be  led  to  believe.  Others  differ  from  this  one  in 
lacking  such  dramatic  setting,  and  are  therefore  over¬ 
looked.  Every  now  and  then  Dame  Fashion  steps  in 
and  silently  points  the  finger  of  doom  to  a  whole  handi¬ 
craft,  leaving  its  skilled  workers  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  fate  of  cut  stone  in 
building  for  the  last  decade  or  two  to  see  how  true  this 
is.  Plain  and  ornamental  terra  cottas  have  in  some 
localities  so  far  displaced  cut  stone  within  that  time 


that  probably  not  more  than  a  tenth  as  much  of  it  is 
used,  relatively,  as  was  used  twenty  years  ago.  Quar¬ 
ries  which  were  then  called  of  great  value  and  were 
actively  working  are  now  abandoned,  while  in  cities 
the  stone  cutter  is  fortunate  if  he  has  the  skill  in  model¬ 
ing  to  give  his  services  value  in  working  the  plastic 
materials  that  have  shouldered  out  cut  stone. 

From  the  Clergue  interests  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  “Soo”  is  heard  an  appeal  which  sounds  familiar 
enough  on  our  side.  These  interests  having  at  lavish 
expense  equipped  themselves  to  do,  with  some  of  the 
horse  power  running  to  waste  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  all  the  heavy  work  worth  while,  now  proceed  to 
pass  the  hat.  The  Canadian  authorities  are  being  en¬ 
lightened  about  the  prosperity  in  store  for  the  Domin¬ 
ion  if  only  they  will  raise  the  tariff  rates  on  the  things 
which  these  interests  intend  to  produce  at  the  Soo. 
Long  practice  by  our  own  tariff  infants — who  have 
been  pleading  the  cause  of  infant  industries  so  long 
that  one  of  Lowell’s  men  supposed  a  second  childhood 
must  be  meant — has  hardly  taught  them  more  about 
the  needs  of  infant  industries  than  these  Clergue  people 
know  already.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  appeal 
will  prevail,  as  the  Canadian  government  has  usually 
been  very  liberal  with  favors  of  the  sort,  and  as  iron 
manufacture  is  posing  as  the  infant. 

Our  own  iron  industries,  by  the  way,  still  require 
fostering  and  tender  care  by  congress.  1  he  steel  trust 
came  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  the  late  session  with 
its  tariff  favors  undisturbed,  and  has  been  rapidly  re¬ 
moving  a  certain  class  of  home  competition  ever  since. 
They  have,  it  is  said,  bought  up  about  every  rival  con¬ 
cern  of  consequence  owning  valuable  mines,  so  that 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  properties 
the  trust  will  have  its  “feet  on  the  ground  indeed,  for 
they  will  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  cheap  and 
good  ores  of  the  country.  With  this  condition  estab¬ 
lished  we  need  not  expect  a  return  to  former  prices  of 
structural  steel  unless  the  unforeseen  happens. 

There  is  certainly  no  early  prospect  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  tariff  favors  from  any  of  the  big  combines, 
and  all  must  have  noticed  that  the  era  of  lowering  the 
cost  of  iron  by  improvements  in  its  manufacture  pre¬ 
ceded  the  era  of  great  capitalization  and  combination. 

If  these  people  with  German  names  who  are  threat¬ 
ening  us  with  bricks  of  sand  and  lime  can  manage  to 
give  us  some  with  a  porous  or  cellular,  lava-like  struc¬ 
ture— like  the  porous  terra  cotta,  only  much  more  so— 
we  can  use  them  to  advantage  in  many  situations  as 
heat-savers.  Some  one  may  yet  produce  bricks  of  this 
cellular  quality,  but  of  material  so  hard  and  glassy  as 
to  be  impervious  to  storm  and  grime.  Imagination 
finds  but  a  step  from  this  to  a  brick  for  light  outer  walls 
that  shall  have  the  further  quality  of  translucence ;  but 
imagination  can  hardly  enumerate  half  the  uses  that 
would  be  found  for  such  a  building  material. 
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THE  COLONIAL  STYLE. 


Bv  George  Emil  Bertrand. 


The  revival  of  colonial  forms  among  many  of  the 
best  eastern  and  some  of  the  western  architects  has 
lately  been  so  marked  that  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  style  and  the  causes  of  its  return  into  favor 
seems  appropriate  at  this  time. 

The  architecture  of  a  period  is  the  concrete  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  attitude,  the  political 
and  religious  sentiment  of  that  time.  It  is  a  mould, 
as  it  were,  in  which  may  be  recast  the  social  customs 
and  private  and  public  life  of  a  past  generation.  The 
manner  of  speech,  of  salutation,  of  gesture,  the  car¬ 
riage,  the  style  of  dress,  the  character  of  amusements, 
the  social  relations,  the  religious  observances,  the  cast  of 
countenance,  are  all  manifestations  which  spring  from  the 
same  inward  impulses  as  the  style  of  architecture  of  a 
given  period. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  Washington  or 
Jefferson  or  Adams  with  their  measured  language,  dig¬ 
nified  manner  and  simple  habits,  living  contentedly  in 
one  of  the  crazy,  begabled  so-called  Queen  Anne 
houses  of  twenty  years  ago.  Their  classic  souls  would 
have  revolted.  They  must  have  surroundings  in  har¬ 
mony  with  their  aspirations.  That  indiscriminate  af¬ 
finity  of  form  and  color  and  sound  with  sentiment  must 
ever  be  present  with  finely  organized  minds.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  as  the  elevating  impulses  of  a  people  are 
blunted  and  nerveless,  their  art  will  be  incongruous 
and  insipid. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  criterion  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  a  period  than  a  just  estimate  of  the  general  ex¬ 
cellence  in  all  phases  of  the  life  of  that  time;  that  is  to 
say,  the  beauty  and  decorum  of  social  customs,  sweet¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  of  domestic  relations,  purity  of 
motives  and  ambitions  in  politics.  All  of  these  senti¬ 
ments  will  be  reflected  in  the  tone  and  color  of  their  en¬ 
vironment.  What  man  with  the  least  delicacy  of  senti¬ 
ment  would  not  be  shocked  at  seeing  H.  W.  Longfel¬ 
low  blazoned  in  gilded  letters  over  the  doorway  of  the 
old  mansion  in  Cambridge? 

If,  as  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  all  art  in  all 
times  seems  to  prove,  that  the  handiwork  of  a  people  is 
in  harmony  and  in  sympathy  with  its  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  impulses,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
architecture  of  the  first  years  of  the  republic  is  the  noblest 
sentiment  which  our  country  has  produced. 

It  would  have  been  inconsistent  that  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  should  not  have 
drawn  their  inspiration  from  the  purest  springs  of  so¬ 
cial  and  moral  philosophy,  in  their  promulgation  of  the 


most  humane  and  unselfish  theory  of  government  that 
history  has  yet  recorded  ;  and  that  their  environment, 
the  houses  they  lived  in,  and  all  the  accessories  of  their 
everyday  existence,  should  not  have  been  stamped  with 
the  same  simple,  lofty  and  refined  sentiment. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  history  of  a  period  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  history  of  its  art.  All  revivals 
of  art  in  all  countries  have  been  accompanied  with  cor¬ 
responding  revivals  in  other  domains  of  thought.  A 
man’s  house,  like  his  physiognomy,  if  he  have  any 
depth  and  force  of  character,  will  be  the  immediate 
reflection  of  his  fine  or  dull  sense  of  color,  of  grace,  of 
form,  of  harmony,  of  dignity,  of  order;  his  generosity, 
hospitality,  industry,  his  social  and  domestic  habits,  the 
governing  motives  of  his  life.  It  is  in  his  biography 
when  he  is  dead. 

But  this  is  not  all.  He  is  one  of  the  many  who  have 
drawn  all  these  traits  from  the  same  source.  His 
house  will  be  one  of  the  many  of  the  same  character. 
The  architecture  of  a  homogeneous  people  will  be 
homogeneous.  It  will  be  gloomy  in  proportion  as  the 
national  religion,  the  prevailing  thought,  is  gloomy. 
The  somber  and  enduring  monuments  of  the  Nile  are 
the  petrified  sentiments  of  a  people  awed  and  subjected 
by  the  hidden  mysteries  of  their  religion.  The  temples 
of  Greece  are  the  embodiment  of  physical  beauty  and 
strength.  None  but  men  fired  with  the  traditions  of 
mighty  heroes  could  have  created  the  Parthenon.  The 
Gothic  cathedral,  with  its  endless  profusion  of  towers 
and  pinnacles  and  enrichments,  tells  the  story  of  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice,  of  unquestioning  zeal,  of  total  subjec¬ 
tion  of  the  masses  to  the  overpowering  mysticism  of 
that  age.  The  living  impulse  in  thought  and  art  which 
was  felt  in  the  south  of  Europe  after  the  new  order  of 
things  had  become  firmly  established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  empire  is  expressed  by  the  vigorous  style, 
the  ambitious  motives  and  half  primitive  sculptures  of 
the  Romanesque  churches  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  English  colonists  who  represented  in  later  times 
another  step  in  the  advancement  of  religion  and  poli¬ 
tics,  were  purists  in  architecture  as  well  as  religion  and 
pol it ics.  The  affinity  between  the  social  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  people  and  their  art  is  as  inseparable  as  the 
affinity  between  thought  and  speech.  The  white  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  colonists,  with  its  clear,  distinct,  simple 
and  unaffected  style,  most  fittingly  exemplifies  the  di¬ 
rectness,  candor,  simplicity  and  purity  of  motive  of  the 
framers  of  the  constitution. 

There  is  a  marked  similarity  between  the  first  strug¬ 
gle  of  our  republic  and  the  strength  and  virility  of  the 
best  Greek  period.  Both  periods  produced  types  of 
powerful  and  independent  thought  and  unflinching 
manhood.  No  art  so  nicely  balances  and  weds  the  log¬ 
ical  with  the  aesthetic  as  that  of  the  Greeks.  No  art 
has  made  the  physical  and  intellectual  so  reciprocal, 
and  manifestly  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  either. 
Their  heroes  in  marble  are  easily  gods  by  the  simple 
yet  marvelous  effect  of  a  pose  or  a  gesture.  They  are 
naturally  and  unconsciously  puissant.  The  simplest 
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and  most  natural  methods  were  employed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Greek  temples,  yet  they  represent  the 
most  suitable  principles  in  composition.  Colonial  archi¬ 
tecture  might  properly  be  called  the  Puritan  renais¬ 
sance  of  the  classical  feeling  divested  of  its  physical 
element,  in  the  same  measure  that  the  religion  of  the 
Puritans  was  less  physical  than  that  of  the  classic 
pagans. 

To  the  zealous  student  of  architecture  his  creation 
is  not  the  final  end  of  architecture.  It  is  to  him  what 
eloquence  is  to  the  orator,  what  sound  is  to  the  musi¬ 
cian,  what  color  is  to  the  painter.  It  is  a  medium,  a 
mode  of  expression  through  which  he  transmits  his 
feeling.  His  vocabulary  consists  of  lights  and  shad¬ 
ows,  solids  and  voids.  But  his  education,  his  tradi¬ 
tions,  are  the  same  as  those  of  his  fellows,  he  merely 
speaks  in  another  medium  so  that  the  idea  he  expresses 
is  that  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  no 
mere  coincidence  that  the  direction  of  national  thought 
should  be  expressed  in  its  architecture. 

With  the  gradual  revival  of  physical  culture,  which 
is  at  present  noticeable  in  this  country,  will  come  a 
style  of  architecture  founded  on  the  same  lofty  ideals 
of  beauty.  A  vigorous  age  in  brawn  and  brains  usually 
culminates  in  a  vigorous  architecture.  The  age  of 
Pericles  is  the  proudest  proof  of  this  fact.  The  highest 
attainment  of  intellectual  perfection  must  ever  be  at¬ 
tended  with  physical  perfection.  It  is  safe  to  suppose 
that  the  great  architects  and  sculptors  and  philosophers 
of  Greece  were  not  dyspeptics. 

As  indicated  by  the  tendency  of  the  best  men  of  the 
day,  the  coming  style  will  be  classical  in  sentiment.  A 
return  to  classical  forms  indicates  a  finer  balancing  of 
the  physical  and  intellectual  forces  in  the  nation.  The 
coming  architecture  will  be  simple,  dignified  and  erect, 
because  the  age  will  be  sane  and  strong  and  cool  of 
nerve,  and  free  from  the  feverish  restlessness  peculiar 
to  unhealthy  bodies.  It  will  not  be  a  servile  copy  of 
any  preceding  style,  because  nature  produces  no  exact 
duplicates,  but  it  will  be  classical  in  spirit,  because  it 
will  be  an  interpretation  of  the  same  ideals  as  those  of 
the  colonies. 


DATED  AHEAD. 

Civilization  is  passing  over  the  face  of  the  continent 
as  resistlessly  as  the  movement  of  glaciers,  denuding  it 
of  forests,  killing  wild  animals  and  birds,  blotting  out 
every  touch  of  natural  beauty,  degrading  the  grandeur 
of  nature’s  handiwork,  straightening  out  streams, 
squaring  ponds  and  bays,  leveling  hills  and  valleys  and 
diverting  cataracts  to  power  tunnels. 

Even  the  cataract  of  Niagara  will  soon  be  chasing  its 
tail  in  a  turbine  wheel  like  a  caged  squirrel.  Progres¬ 
sion  is  the  law  of  the  race.  If  the  destruction  of  the 
Niagara  cataract  can  make  a  town  grow  up  that  grew 
up  somewhere  else  before  or  would  otherwise  have 
grown  up  somewhere  else ;  if  it  can  so  modify  the 
struggle  for  existence  that  some  will  be  able  to  lie 
abed  a  little  longer  in  the  morning  while  others  will 
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have  to  rise  a  little  earlier,  the  achievement  will  be 
hailed  as  a  success. — Toronto  Globe. 


FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION  AFTER 
TWENTY  YEARS. 


An  interesting  fact  developed  with  the  wrecking  of 
the  Emilie  building,  at  Ninth  and  Olive  streets,  St. 
Louis.  At  the  time  of  its  erection,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  the  floors  above  the  boiler  room  were  constructed 
of  concrete  fireproof  construction.  The  concrete  was 
made  of  Portland  cement  and  what  is  known  as 
"breese,”  consisting  chiefly  of  fine  particles  of  coke  or 
partly  consumed  soft  coal.  In  this  instance  the  wood 
flooring  had  been  nailed  directly  into  this  concrete 
construction  without  the  mediation  of  the  usual  floor 
strips.  When  this  flooring  was  taken  up  it  had  been 
worn  through  nearly  one-half ;  the  nails  all  remained  in 
the  concrete,  that  is,  pulled  through  the  flooring,  al¬ 
though  the  part  of  the  nail  in  the  floor  was  badly 
rusted,  the  part  of  the  nail  in  the  concrete  was  but  little 
rusted.  Either  because  the  floor  was  damp  or  because 
the  escaping  steam  from  below  communicated  moisture 
through  the  concrete,  is  the  explanation  of  the  rusted 
nails.  But  what  is  more  remarkable  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  is  that  the  concrete  enveloped  carrying  beams 
(12-in.  I)  were  entirely  unaffected  by  any  sign  of  rust, 
and  came  out  after  a  use  of  twenty  years  perfectly  in¬ 
tact ;  this  instance  is  of  much  interest  just  now  when 
concrete  construction  is  entering  so  largely  into  mod¬ 
ern  fireproof  building  construction. 

The  quality  of  the  concrete  after  twenty  years  and 
the  condition  of  the  iron  embedded  have  both  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  building  profession. — The 
Builder,  St.  Louis. 


WHAT  ST.  LOUIS  THINKS  OF  IT. 


Of  course  President  Francis  should  not  be  expected 
to  be  everywhere  at  the  same  time,  but  his  little  jaunt 
to  Europe  has  cost  us  a  fine  allegorical  statue  of  the 
Mississippi  now  being  finished  in  Carrara  marble,  the 
finest  in  the  world,  by  Larkin  G.  Mead,  the  American 
sculptor  at  Florence,  Italy.  Minneapolis  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  us  while  Our  Dave  was  loafing  around  thrones 
to  grab  this  remarkable  statue,  and  our  opportunity  is 
therefore  lost.  The  statue  was  originally  ordered 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  was  intended  as  a  private  gift 
to  New  Orleans,  but  financial  reverses  prevented  car¬ 
rying  out  the  contract.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  recum¬ 
bent  man,  with  flowing  beard,  in  the  style  of  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  figure  of  Osiris,  the  Nile  god.  It  is  made  from  a 
forty-four  ton  block  of  marble,  weighs  ten  tons  and  is 
nineteen  feet  high.  Prof.  Mead  has  been  at  work  on  it 
for  seventeen  years.  It  would  have  been  a  fitting 
adornment  of  Twelfth  street,  in  its  improved  state,  as 
now  contemplated,  and  in  losing  the  statue  St.  Louis 
has  indeed  lost  something  of  much  value. — The 
Builder. 
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A  MINNESOTA  STONE 

NOW  BECOMING  FAMOUS 

Throughout  the  United  States 

COMES  FROM  THE 

KETTLE  RIVER  QUARRIES 

AT 

Sandstone,  Minn. 

An  Interesting  Description  of  this  Magnificent  Product. 

In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Architect  to  place  before  its  readers 
from  time  to  time  information  at  first  hand 
about  the  available  building  resources  of  the 
West,  we  are  privileged  in  this  issue  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  very  successful  quarry  which  is  rap¬ 
idly  getting  and  holding  custom  over  a  wide 
field. 

In  making  up  the  part  of  the  world  about 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Lawrence  drainage  systems,  Nature  kept  in 
mind  the  needs  of  future  builders,  taking- 
good  care  to  supply  them  with  stone  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts.  Granites,  sandstones  and  lime¬ 
stones  of  many  kinds  are  pushed  up  to  view 
here  and  there  in  three  great  states  and 
more,  even  breaking  the  monotony  of  the 
vast  prairies  at  more  than  one  place. 

A  dreamy  person,  listening  to  the  profes¬ 
sors,  might  carry  away  the  impression  that 
out  of  the  abundance  of  sand  used  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  stages  of  making  the  country  that 
stretches  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
border  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  south  and 
west.  Dame  Nature  had  picked  out  a  bit 
here  and  there  just  to  show  samples  of  her 
handiwork.  What  other  reason  could  she 
have  had  for  pushing  up  through  all  subse- 


LIBRARY  BUILDING,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  Champaign,  III. 


quent  dirt,  at  two  such  widely  separated  places,  two  such  speci¬ 
mens  of  desirable  stone  as  are  found  in  the  corner  of  Minnesota 
and  South  Dakota,  and  again  about  half  way  between  Duluth 
and  the  Twin  Cities? 

The  man  who  never  listened  to  the  professors  would  never  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  related,  for  that  thrust  up  and  out  amid  the 
prairies  appears  to  him  as  compact  and  as  hard  as  an\  tiling 
that  could  be  made  from  silica — a  quartzite,  a  jasper,  he  hears — 
harder  than  granite,  too  hard  to  he  wrought  with  tools  except 
the  hammer. 

But  go  back  to  the  outcrop  at  Kettle  River  and  there  he  will 
find  stone  of  the  same  formation,  as  purely  silicious,  but  which 
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Nature  quit  work  on  just  in  time  to  leave  of  greatest 
value  to  the  builders  of  our  day. 

There  is  no  poor  stuff  in  its  makeup ;  all  the  ce¬ 
menting  material  is  as  sound  as  the  clean  grit  that  it 
cements. 

Quarry  it  and  place  it  where  you  will,  it  will  not  be 
corroded  nor  will  its  color  be  turned  by  any  new  com¬ 
pounding  with  the  sulphurous  air  of  towns.  It  will 
take  in  a  small  percentage  of  water,  but  build  it  into 
wall  or  set  in  curbstone  or  pavement  and  soak  it  and 
freeze  it  and  not  a  grain  in  it  will  loosen,  for  limes 
and  clays  take  no  part  in  its  make  up. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  one  might  hear  in  the  building 
world  grave  discussions  about  quarries,  and  the  wise 
ones  discoursing  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
value  in  that  at  Kettle  River  as  an  investment.  That 
the  stone  was  strong  and  that  it  would  stay  where  it 


RAILROAD  BRIDGE,  Piers  Built  of  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 

To  be  a  success  in  these  days,  a  quarry  must  meet 
several  requirements.  A  well-sustained  output  can¬ 
not  depend  alone  on  the  whimsies  of  Fashion.  It 
should  he  able  to  meet  the  demand  for  large  stones  and 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  KETTLE  RIVE, 


was  put,  all  would  admit:  “But  then,  you  know,  there 
is  that  grit  about  it,  it  is  so  hard  on  tools :  and  there 
are  so  many  other  quarries  that  are  stratified  and  can 
be  worked  with  so  much  less  waste,  and  some  of  them 
are  nearer  to  a  market  for  rubble  to  take  their  waste, 
etc.”  Yet  within  those  few  years  many  a  sandstone 
quarry,  flourishing  by  the  favor  of  Fashion,  has  closed 
down  through  the  caprice  of  that  fickle  mistress,  while 
this  at  Kettle  River  has  done  a  steadily  increasing  bus¬ 
iness. 


the  material  would  be  in  favor  by  engineers  as  well 
as  architects.  Then  it  must  be  of  a  nature  to  be  quar¬ 
ried  economically,  and  there  should  be  a  demand  for 
all  sizes.  Of  course  it  must  be  shipped,  and  ready  ac¬ 
cess  to  boat  or  rail  must  be  had.  After  all  these,  it 
must  be  known  that  a  badly  managed  quarry  cannot 
hold  its  own  in  this  part  of  the  world  at  this  time. 


RAILROAD  CULVERT 
Built  of  Kettle  River  Sandstone 


ENTRANCE  TO  LIBRARY  BUILDING 
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Kettle  River  stone  was  first  quarried  for  shipment  in 
1885,  being  at  that  time  hauled  by  train  10  miles  to 
the  R.  R.  Station  at  Hinckley.  In  the  course  of  time  a 
spur-track  was  put  in  the  quarries  and  the  stone  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  world  by  such  buildings  as  the 
Illinois  University  Library  at  Urbana,  the  Foreman 
residence  in  Minneapolis,  the  Des  Moines  Public  Li¬ 
brary  building,  and  such  important  foundation  work  as 
that  of  the  Minneapolis  Court  House  and  the  Minneso¬ 
ta  State  Capitol  at  St.  Paul ;  and  such  engineering 
works  as  the  Wing  Dam  at  St.  Anthony  halls,  the 
Wagon  Bridge  between  Duluth  and  Superior,  the  U. 
S.  Government  Bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  Rock 
Island,  the  bridges  over  the  Missouri  at  Sioux  City 
and  Omaha,  and  prominent  railroad  improvements 
scattered  over  a  wide  territory. 


ARMOUR  RESIDENCE,  Kansas  City. 


lUARRIES  AT  SANDSTONE  MINN. 


ENTRANCE  TO  BENSON  COURT  HOUSE,  Benson,  Minn. 
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These  contracts  came  largely  because  of  the  strength 
and  staying  qualities  of  the  stone, — because  a  stone 
that  crushes  at  from  17,500  to  19,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  that  is  almost  pure  silica,  cementing  material  and 
all,  and  put  together  so  as  to  resist  frost  completely, 
is  hard  to  find. 

But  the  delicate  color  of  the  material  attracted  oth¬ 
er  contracts  from  even  greater  distances.  Its  good 
looks  has  made  a  place  for  it  in  church  interiors  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  in  Philadelphia,  and  other  places; 
in  a  mantel  in  Geo.  Vanderbilt's  “Biltmore"  at  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  and  in  other  interiors  here  and  there. 

In  '94  the  equipment  consisted  of  a  few  horse  power 
derricks  and  a  very  small  sawing  capacity.  This  equip¬ 
ment  has  grown  until  it  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  quarry  in  the  United  States.  Here  are  to 
be  found  the  most  modern  and  powerful  derricks,  a 
compressed  air  plant,  a  large  modern  saw  mill,  a 
crushing  plant,  a  locomotive  crane  for  loading  and 
switching  cars,  besides  a  multitude  of  lesser  conven¬ 
iences. 
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and  mak.es  fine  “pulp  stones”  for  grinding  pulp  in  many 
paper  mills.  These  latter  uses  are  made  possible  by 
the  peculiar  texture  and  grit  of  the  stone,  qualities 
which  make  it  of  such  exceptionable  value  for  flags, 
outer  steps  and  paving. 

Properly  laid  paving  of  Kettle  River  stone  actually 
loses  roughness  by  wear,  and  its  non-slipping  qualities 
renders  it  the  best  pavement  for  the  horse  that  is 
known.  It  is  also  much  less  noisy  than  brick  or  gran¬ 
ite,  and  horses  make  far  less  noise  on  this  pavement 
than  on  asphalt. 

Architects  and  engineers  who  have  had  experience 
with  this  stone  readily  find  places  where  they  want  to 
use  it  again,  but  to  remove  the  doubts  of  practitioners, 
to  whom  the  stone  is  new,  we  take  occasion  to  refer  to 
reports  of  the  state  geologist  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  N. 
H.  Winchell,  which  shows  a  crushing  strength  twice 
as  great  as  we  look  for  in  a  good  sandstone,  coupled 
with  other  qualities  that  cause  it  to  rank  even  higher 
among  building  stones  than  its  crushing  strength  alone 
would  warrant.  That  strength  has  been  given  above 
as  averaging  more  than  18,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  it  is  well  to  recall  that  many  a  sandstone  is  doing 


COURT  HOUSE,  Benson  Minn. 


Shipments  beginning  a  few  years  ago  with  a  few  cars 
of  rough  and  irregular  stone  reached  in  1902  a  total 
of  nearly  7,000  cars  in  all  stages  of  finish. 

Some  notion  of  the  usefulness  of  this  stone  may  be 
had  from  the  great  variety  of  shipments  included  in  this 
total.  From  finished  building  stone  including  mantels 
and  church  interior  work,  through  all  grades  of  heavy 
masonry,  such  as  bridge  piers,  dam  and  reservoir  work 
to  curbstones  and  paving  blocks  is  a  wide  range,  but 
market  is  found  for  this  stone  for  all  these  uses. 

Besides  these,  some  curious  "odd  jobs"  are  found  for 
it.  It  stands  heat  so  well  as  to  make  a  respectable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  fire-bricks.  It  is  a  success  at  glass  grinding 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  Worcester,  Mass. 


duty  in  heavy  work  that  would  crush  at  less  than  one- 
fourth  that  weight ;  while  a  dolomite  or  lime  stone  that 
would  meet  such  a  test  would  be  accepted  for  all  kinds 
of  heavy  work. 

Again  the  output  of  these  quarries  is  so  great  that 
no  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  any  amount  of  it  that 
is  satisfactory  in  size  and  color. 


OTTUMWA,  IOWA,  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  W.  D.  BOUTELLE,  KENWOOD,  MINNEAPOLIS 

Supplement  to  Bertrand  &  Chamberlin,  Architects,  Minneapolis 

The  Western  Architect. 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  MR.  GEO.  E.  WEST’S  RESIDENCE,  No.  3952  ELLIS  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
Benj.  H.  Marshall,  Architect.  Chicago 
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DETAIL  VIEW  OF  FRONT  OF  GEO.  E.  WEST’S  RESIDENCE,  CHICAGO 
Benj.  H.  Marshall,  Architect,  Chicago 


April,  1903 
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VIEW  OF  COURT  AND  GARDEN  IN  REAR  OF  GEO.  E.  WEST’S  RESIDENCE,  CHICAGO 

Supplement  to  Benj.  H.  Marshall,  Architect,  Chicago 

The  Western  Architect.  April,  190S 
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FIREPLACE  IN  J.  H.  HOWARD’S  SUMMER  COTTAGE,  LAKE  BLUFF,  ILL., 

Made  of  light  brick  with  stained  woodwork  and  rough  plates  above,  and  clock  dial 
painted  and  gilded  with  brass  figures  with  leaded  glass  centre. 

Webster  Tomlinson,  Architect,  Chicago 


Supplement  to 
The  Western  Architect 


SUMMER  COTTAGE  FOR  J.  H.  HOWARD,  LAKE  BLUFF,  ILL. 
Webster  Tomlinson,  Architect,  Chicago 


April,  1905 
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CHENONCEAUX  APARTMENTS,  CHICAGO 

Supplement  to  No.  5434  Indiana  Ave. 

The  Western  Architect.  John  E.  Youngberg,  Architect.  Chicago  April,  1903 
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EPWORTH  M.  E.  CHURCH,  EDGEWATER,  CHICAGO 
F.  B.  Townsend,  Architect,  Chicago 
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THE  GLUEK  BUILDING 
6th  Street  bet.  Hennepin  and  1st  Ave.  No., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Boehme  &  Cordelia,  Architects,  Minneapolis 


Winkle  Terra-Cotta 
furnished  by 
J.  C.  Landers  &:  Co. 

April,  1903 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  S.  J.  DUNKLEY,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
Turnock  &  Ohrenstein,  Architects,  Chicago 


April,  1903 
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RECEPTION  ROOM  SUITE,  Style  Louis  XIV,  2d  Period. 
Covered  in  French  Brocade. 

Designed  and  Executed  by  William  Yungbaurer,  St.  Paul 


HALL  TABLE  IN  WALNUT 
After  Specimen  in  the  Cluny  Museum,  Paris 
Designed  and  Manufactured  By  W.  A.  French,  St.  Paul 
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HALL  CHAIR  IN  WALNUT 
Designed  and  Manufactured  by  W.  A.  French,  St.  Paul 


WALNUT  BEDROOM  SUITE,  Style  Louis  XVI 
Designed  and  manufactured  by  W.  A.  French,  St.  Paul 
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WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THE  WESTERN  ARCHI¬ 
TECT. 


“The  Western  Architect,”  Devoted  to  Modern  Meth¬ 
ods  in  Building. 

Citizens  of  Duluth  who  are  contemplating  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  new  homes  or  the  remodeling  of  old  ones  on 
artistic  lines  are  manifesting  an  interest  in  a  new  publi¬ 
cation,  “The  Western  Architect,”  which  is  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

The  Western  Architect  is  devoted  to  modern  meth¬ 
ods  in  high  grade  building,  and  is  an  exemplary  journal 
in  its  class.  The  second  issue,  which  is  now  before  the 
public,  contains  beautiful  illustrations  of  some  of  the 
magnificent  residences  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paid.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  publishers  to  include  pictorial  de¬ 
scriptions  of  some  of  Duluth’s  handsome  homes  in  the 
next  issue. 

The  president  of  the  Western  Architect  Publishing 
Company,  which  issues  the  Architect,  is  Frederick 
Kees,  of  Minneapolis.  Walter  Stevens,  of  St.  Paul,  is 
the  secretary,  and  F.  A.  Greenlaw  general  manager. — 
Duluth  Daily  Tribune. 


The  Western  Architect  Keeping  Up  Its  Reputation  for 
Doing  Things  Handsomely. 

The  second  number  of  the  Western  Architect  made 
its  appearance  today.  The  number,  if  anything,  is  an 
even  better  production  than  the  first,  which  had  to  all 
appearances  reached  the  highest  notch  in  typographi¬ 
cal  and  general  make  up. 

The  issue  has  fifteen  full  pages  of  advertisements.  It 
has  ten  full  page  half  tones  of  floor  plans,  interiors  and 
fine  dwellings  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  from  orig¬ 
inal  plans  by  Twin  City  architects. 

A  page  is  devoted  to  hall  furniture  designed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Yungbaurer  of  St.  Paul  for  Jacob  Dittenhofer.  A 
reproduction  is  given  of  the  centerpiece  in  the  altar  of 
St.  Michael’s  German  Catholic  church  at  Chicago,  de¬ 
signed  and  carved  by  Andrew  Gewont,  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  sculptor.  George  Emile  Bertrand,  of  Bertrand  & 
Chamberlain,  this  city,  contributes  his  second  paper  on 
"Pagan  and  Christian  Temples,  Gothic  Cathedrals.”- — - 
Minneapolis  Journal. 


The  Western  Architect. 

Is  the  name  of  a  handsomely  illustrated  monthly  jour¬ 
nal  published  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The 
last  number  of  this  publication  has  just  come  to  our 
desk,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  a  cordial  welcome  by  the 
architects. 

The  paper  is  well  edited  and  the  illustrations  are 
handsome.  It  is  devoted  to  architecture  and  the  allied 
arts.  The  board  of  associate  editors  and  consulting 
board  of  architects  on  subjects  for  illustration  are  all 
well  known  professional  men  whose  judgment  will 
make  the  paper  a  success. — Architects’  and  Builders’ 
Journal,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Western  Architect  Issues  Fine  Second  Number. 


The  second  number  of  the  Western  Architect  has 
been  issued,  and  is  a  very  neat  and  attractive  periodi¬ 
cal,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  architects  and  the  archi¬ 
tectural  art. 

It  contains  five  half  tone  supplements,  showing  espe¬ 
cially  attractive  residences,  both  in  St.  Paul  and  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Besides  these  there  are  several  zinc  etchings 
and  interior  plans. 

The  number  contains  editorials  on  the  bill  posting- 
nuisance,  the  corrosive  possibility  of  steel  structures, 
and  on  other  matters  of  interest  to  architects  and 
builders. — Minneapolis  Daily  Tribune. 


February  Number  Beautiful  Example  for  Typography 
and  Illustration. 


The  Western  Architect  for  February  presents  this 
month  one  of  the  finest  publications  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Not  only  in  beauty  of  form  and  aesthetic 
taste,  but  also  in  composition  of  its  various  articles  and 
its  large  list  of  fine  illustrations  it  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 

The  leading  article,  entitled  “Highcroft,”  by  F.  IT 
Nutter,  describes  in  detail  the  country  house  of  the  late 
F.  H.  Peavey  at  Minnetonka,  and  is  illustrated  with 
four  full  page  engravings  of  the  house  and  gardens, 
with  several  smaller  cuts. — Minneapolis  Sunday  Tri¬ 
bune,  March  8th,  1903. 


One  of  the  Best. 


The  Republican  and  Herald  is  in  receipt  of  the  first 
number  of  “The  Western  Architect,”  an  illustrated 
monthly  journal  devoted  to  architecture  and  allied  arts. 
Fhe  journal  is  one  of  the  best  of  this  class  of  magazines 
that  has  reached  our  desk,  and  it  is  our  best  wish  that 
it  may  succeed  and  fill  the  vacancy  that  has  heretofore 
existed  in  this  field.  It  is  published  the  15th  of  each 
month  by  the  Western  Architect  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Minneapolis.— The  Winona  Daily  Republican  and 
Herald. 


Handsome  Trade  Journal. 


The  Western  Architect,  published  in  Minneapolis 
and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  architecture  and  build¬ 
ing,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  trade  journals  that  has 
found  its  way  to  the  exchange  table  of  The  Builder. 
No  doubt  it  will  receive,  as  it  deserves,  the  hearty  sup¬ 
port  of  the  people  in  whose  interest  it  is  published. — 
The  Builder,  St.  Louis. 


“I  like  to  read  American  advertisements.  They  are 
in  themselves  literature,  and  I  can  gauge  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  by  their  very  appearance.” — William  E. 
Gladstone. 
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AN  ATTRACTIVE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


The  "little  red  schoolhouse”  in  the  glowing  periods 
of  the  stump  speakers  and  platform  orators  has  been 
located  on  most  of  the  hilltops  of  the  northern  states, 
but  however  much  pride  we  may  have  in  its  many 
graduates,  we  must  still  admit  that  in  its  architectural 
features  and  outward  environments  it  rarely  offered  much 
to  arouse  enthusiasm  or  love  for  the  beautiful. 

A  welcome  change  is  now  being  wrought  in  this  re¬ 
spect  as  in  many  others,  and  even  the  "deestrict  sknle 
is  advancing  with  the  rest. 

We  show  elsewhere  an  exterior  and  an  interior  view 
of  a  schoolhouse  erected  in  a  New  Hampshire  village, 
by  his  children,  as  a  memorial  to  one  of  their  citizens 
who,  starting  as  a  pupil  in  a  much  less  pretentious  edi¬ 
fice,  rose  to  a  high  position  in  town  and  state. 

The  present  building  is  constructed  of  rough  ledge 
stone  from  a  neighboring  mountain,  with  trimmings  of 
cut  granite.  It  contains  two  school  rooms,  with  hall 
and  vestibule,  and  the  big  "bay''  is  utilized,  as  shown, 
for  a  fine  school  library  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
geological  and  mineralogical  specimens,  arranged  in 
cabinets  built  beneath  the  sills  of  the  high  windows. 

The  interior  finishings  are  not  extravagant,  but  neat 
and  in  good  taste.  Modern  desks  and  equipments  make 
the  class  room  a  pleasant  place  indeed. 

With  its  yard,  shaded  with  native  trees,  the  New 
Hampshire  hills  in  the  background,  and  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river,  this  building  is  the 
pride  of  the  community,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  also  an 
inspiration  to  those  who  in  other  localities  may  be 
tempted  to  “go  and  do  likewise." 


MINNESOTA  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  BUILD¬ 
ERS. 

The  leading  builders  of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth  recently  perfected  a  State  Association,  at 
which  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President. 
I.  W.  L.  Corning  of  St.  Paul :  first  vice-president,  C.  W. 
Higgins  of  Minneapolis;  second  vice-president,  C.  E. 
Evans  of  Duluth  ;  third  vice-president,  J.  W.  Nelson  of 
Minneapolis,  and  secretary  and  treasurer,  A.  \  .  Wil¬ 
liams  of  St.  Paul. 

The  executive  committee  consists  of  George  J.  Grant 
of  St.  Paul,  W.  F.  Porter  and  A.  F.  Peckham  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  G.  J.  Lounsberry  and  H.  D.  Bullard  of  Duluth. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  the  State  Association  was 
organized,  250  of  the  members  enjoyed  a  banquet  at  the 
“Commercial.”  Among  the  toasts  were  “The  Builder," 
t o  which  response  was  made  by  William  Porter;  “1  he 
Manufacturer,”  responded  to  by  T.  A.  Abbott;  "The 
Material  Man,"  by  J.  F.  McGuire,  and  “The  Builders' 
Exchange,”  by  A.  K.  Pruden. 


DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS  by  R.  T.  Giles  &  Co.,  Minneapolis 
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Under  the  heading,  “Milwaukee’s 
Seven  Story  Cement  Building,"  the 
Western  Architect  for  March  pub¬ 
lished  an  article,  which  described 
the  unique  and  absolute  fire-proof 
building,  now  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  Milwaukee. 

The  building  is  owned  and  will  be 
occupied  some  time  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  by  the  Johnson  Service 
Company  for  the  manufacture  of 
their  temperature  regulating  devices, 
etc. 

1’he  recent  mishap,  through  which 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  walls  broke 
out,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ce¬ 
ment  for  one  of  the  floors  was  laid 
during  the  extreme  cold  weather. 
An  expansion  of  the  floor  forced  out 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  walls. 

Idle  building  is  drawing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  architects  and  builders 
throughout  the  Northwest. 


dining 

Between 
Ch’cago, 
St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis 

There  is  an  indefinable  something 
about  the  atmosphere  of  our  dining 
cars  that  coaxes  into  life  the  stub¬ 
born  appetite  ant  adds  zest  to  the 
simplest  meal.  The  car  itself  is 
cozy,  homelike,  and  when  you  are 
seated  before  the  table  with  its 
covering  of  snowy  white  linen,  its 
spotless  china  and  glistening  silver, 
you  will  be  ready  to  appreciate  the 
artistically  prepared  food  served  by 
a  polite  and  efficient  waiter.  Even 
the  simplest  dishes  take  on  an  added 
flavor  under  these  conditions.  For 
all  this  you  pay  a  moderate  price  for 
just  what  you  have  eaten — no  more. 


For  further  in¬ 
formation  apply 
to  J.  P.  Elmer, 
General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111. 
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WINDOW  STOP 
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ADJUSTERS 

m 

Prevents  Drafts,  Dust,  Binding  and 
Rattling.  The  only  stop  adjuster  made 
from  one  piece  of  metal  with  a  thick  bed 
that  will  not  cup  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw.  Working  model  with  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

THE  H.  B.  IVES  CO ,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

McINERY  &  BURKE, 

SANITARY 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

215  So.  7th  St.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture.  Draperies  and 
Decorations  to  order. 

208  South  Seventh  Street,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


MOROAN  BROOKS,  President. 
OEO.  W.  HAYFORD.Sec.-Treas. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


PHONES: 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL. 


N.  W.  ruin  1733 
Twin  City  170 


SPECIALTIES:  ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  POWER  SUPPLIES,  ELECTRIC  HOUSE  GOODS,  TELEPHONES.  ETC. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COflPANY,  -  -  -  248-250  Hennepin  Ave,  Hinneapolis,  flinn. 


Corner  Section  of  Screen 


The  “Higgin”  Metal  Frame  Window  Screen 

Does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp  or  come  to  pieces  in  the  corners.  Is  neat,  light,  orna¬ 
mental  and  durable.  Is  easily  removed  from  window  and  replaced.  Allows 
for  either  top  or  bottom  ventilation.  Just  the  thing  for  your  new 
home.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Estimates  Free. 

The  HIGGIN  Manufacturing  Co.,  -  -  -  Newport,  Ky. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &.  CO.,  AGENTS,  ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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F.  E  HERTHUM 


D.  E.  BRANHAM 


Minneapolis  Gas  Fixture  Co. 

Headquarters  for  Gas,  Electric  and  Combination  Fixtures 


802  Nicollet  Avenue, 


Minneapolis. 


Jos.  M.  Lefehvre,  President, 

P.  A.  Deslauriers,  Vicf.-Pres. 


L.  T.  Lefebvre,  Treas 

Gustav  A.  Cariveau,  Sec 

Lefebvre  Roofing  and  Cornice  Company, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Architectual  Sheet  Metal  Work 

ROOFING  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin  and  Slate 


26  East  Eighth  Street,  -  -  ST.  PAUL,  niNN. 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  1147. 
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I  THE  BREEN  STONE  CO.,  “ 


418  Germania  Life  Insurance  Bldg., 
Paul,  =  Minnesota 


Dressed  and  Undressed  Stone 


♦  QUARRIES:  St.  Cloud 
+  Kasota 


RELIABLE  GOODS 
IN  ALL  LINES 

FAIRBANKS  SCALES 

Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 

Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Steam 
Pumps 

Hoisting 
Engines 

Dynamos 
and  Motors 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

ST. PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


ST.  PAUL. 

312313  Germania  Life  Building. 


CHICAGO: 

99  Randolph  Street, 
Borden  Block. 


R.  T.  GILES  &  CO., 

STAINED  and  LEADED  GLASS 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 


221-225  Second  Ave.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS  MlNN. 

WINDOM  BUILDING.  iUU'lini.irUDiO  J.V1  1 IV  . 

N.  W.  ’Phonf.-Main  4336-Ji 


I*h|k|h|^k|m|h|h|hJk|h|k|h|^|h|h|h|h§^h|h|m|^,  l|ngH$Hgk$K|H§H|H§H§H§K§H| 

Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


ROOFING  TILE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


LIDIWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO., 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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Sole  Agents 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.’s 
Fut  naces. 


Steam,  Hot  Water  and 
Combination 
Heating. 


Tunstead  heating  Co. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 
Contractors. 

220  Sixth  Street  South, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


N.  VV.  Main,  484  —  Telephones  —  Twin  City,  484. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  IT? 

lane’s 

Patent 

JOIST 
HANGERS 

are  the 
SAFEST 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  No.  8,  which  Gives  Tested 
Strength  and  Safe  Load  of  Each  Size. 


The  W.  J.  Clark  Company, 


SALEM,  OHIO. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦J 

|  JNO  A.  SCHLENER  &  CO.  \ 

t  Commercial  ♦ 

♦  ’stationers 

l  Draughting  Instruments  and  Supplies 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt  £ 

and  Careful  Attention  ♦ 

Department  B  516  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  I 

•  *♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦* ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Heaters  That  Gives  Satisfaction 


Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


South  Park 

Foundry  aud 

MachineCo. 

1 1  Gilfillan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL, 
Minn. 


Variety  Manufacturing  Co. 


77-70-81=83  West  Lake  Street, 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS, 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door, 

Cross  Patent  Elevator  Door, 

Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


X 
,41 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
■% 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

In  the  Lake  Shore  A  Michigan  Southern  Freight  House  there  are  £ 
129  door  openings,  9  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high.”.  M 
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DULUTH,  MINN.  * 


AMERICAN  HEATING  CO., 

Heating,  Ventilating 
Plumbing,  and  Fire 
Extinguishing 
Equipment. 

228  Michigan  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 

MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Iron  Columns  ^  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels. 

1 1 3- 1 1 5  Second  Ave.  So.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


Farrell  &  Turnbull, 

Plumbing, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
and  Gas  Fitting, 

125  EAST  SUPERIOR  STREET, 

Duluth,  -  =  Minn. 


Deetz&  Company, 

SKY  LIGHTS  ROOFING 
and  FIRE  PROOF  DOORS, 

SMOKESTACKS  and  VENTILATING  PIPES, 

ROOFING 

IN  TIN,  IRON,  SLATE,  PITCH  and  GRAVEL  and  ASPHALT 

408  EAST  SUPERIOR  ST., 

DULUIH,  -  -  MINNESOTA. 


PAINE  &,  NIXON  CO, 

GLASS.  Wholesale  BRICK. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

L.  D.  Phone  566. 

Mirrors,  DS.  SS.  Plate  and  Ornamental  Glass  of  all  kinds.  Lime,  Cement, 
H.  W.  Plaster,  Wire  and  Metal  Lath  Fireproofing  Tile.  Common,  Veneer- 
Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  of  all  kinds.  Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators.  Orna 
mental  and  Structural  Iron.  Parquet  and  Hardwood  Flooring.  Roofing  and 
Blackboard  Slate. 

Minneapolis  Office,  617  Masonic  Temple. 

106  WEST  MICHIGAN  ST.,  DULUTH,  MINN. 


LOW  PRICES  STEAM  AND 

ESMIMATES  FURNISHED  HOT  WATER  BOILERS 

D.  R.  Black, 

Plumbing.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 


TELEPHONE  450. 


20  THIRD  AVE.  WEST, 

DULUTH,  MINN. 


Archambo  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Go. 


221  So.  Third  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heaters.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg  Go. 

Manufacturers  of 

Elevators 

Passenger,  Freight,  Electric 
Steam,  and  Hand  Power. 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic 
Doors  and  Gates . 

Nos.  81  to  9J  Fillmore  Ave., 

St.  Paul,  =  Minn. 


CRAIGO,  BAKER  &  CO., 

Steam,  Hot  Water  Heating 

- AND - 

VENTILATION 

Estimates  and  Plans  Furnished. 

2  I  2  So.  Fourth  St. 

TEL.  N.  W.  Main  878 

t.  c,  1900.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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J  B.  McGORRISK,  Pbest. 


J.  C  MARDiS,  Secy.  J 

X 

♦ 

X 

♦ 


Capital  City 

i  ...Brick  and  Pipe... 

Company 

General  Contractors 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  „ 

BUILDING,  PAVING  AND  SEWER  5>8  EQUITABLfc  BLLHj., 

BRICK  Des  Homes,  Iowa 


! 

♦ 

X 

♦ 

X 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

t 


O.  T.  Denison,  L.  W.  Denison, 

Prest.  and  Mgr.  Secretary. 


F.  E.  Keeler, 
Treast 


surer  J 

X 

X 
♦ 
♦ 

l 


Mason  City  Brick 
and  Tile  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 

hollow  Building  Blocks 


MASON  CITY, 

IOWA. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


The  Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co’s  “I™** 

Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  and  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  Irame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  are  easily  set  in  any 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  % 
mortise. 

Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co.,  =  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


Mica  Insulating  Co 

Warehouse,  611  to  617  Iowa  Street 
Office,  Corner  5th  and  Michigan. 


Building  Papers 
Pipe  Covering 


MASON  CITY,  IA. 


Contracting  Gravel  Roofers 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors 
Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors. 
Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc. 


Long  Distance  ’Phone  1010 


Holbrook  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 

MANTELS,  CRATES  &  TILING 

806  LOCUST  STREET,  DES  MOINES  IA. 


Estimates 

Cheerfully 

Furnished. 


t  King's  Automatic  Weather  Strip, 
Window  and  Door  Stop 


The  only  perfectly  satisfactory  weather 
strip  and  window  and  door  stop  on  the 
market  Keeps  out  cold  and  dust. 
Makes  a  perfectly  tight  joint.  Windows 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  to  any  desired 
position  without  the  aid  of  fasteners  or 
weights.  Do  not  build  a  house  until  you 
have  investigated  the  merits  of  these  stops 
Manufactured  by 

KING  MFG.  GO.,  Newton,  la. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO.  Agents, 


Minneapolis 

and  St.  Paul. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  attention  of  the  Public  and  Trade  is 
called  to  the 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray, 

This  tray  is  made  of  crushed  Granite  and  th  e 
best  Importei  German  Portland  Cement  with 
Siamese  brass  plug  and  coupling— all  made  in  one 
piece  with  nund  corners  and  without  joint.  It  is 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  superior  to  all  other^tone 
Trays.  They  have  given  entire  satisfaction  when 
others  have  failed.  For  information,  prices,  etc. 

Write  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co.. 

510  1014  Avenue  North, 

Tel.  Main  3339 1,-1.  ADOLPH  JOHNSON,  Mur 

niNNE APOLIS,  MINN. 


Automatic  and  Half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQUIST, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 


Passenger,  Freight,  "ET  T^\T  A  ^ 

Power  and  Hand  Power  V  l\  1  WIvO 


18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 


Minneapolis. 


Minnesota. 


Y  Telephone  1010. 


<x> 

I 

f 

1 


Edwin  R.  Williams, 


DRAUGHTING 
INSTRUMENTS 
and  SUPPLIES 


v  No.  9  South  Fourth  St..  -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Send  for  Booklet  Telling 
'How  Roofing  Tin  (Good  and  Bad) 
are  made.” 


Merchant’s  Metal  “  Spanish  ” 
Tiles  and  “Gothic”  Shingles 


These  Tii’es  and  Shingles  are  the  most 
ornamental  roofing  material  made  in  metal 
— are  endorsed  by  leading  Architects  and 
Engineers  for  first-class  buildings— are 
thoroughly  storm-proof  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  Illustrated  Booklet  showing  build¬ 
ings  covered  will  be  sent  to  those  inter¬ 
ested,  tree. 

Merchant’s  High  Grade 
Roofing  Plates 

Coated  bv  Palm  Oil  Process. 

Sheets  Resquared. 


Storm-Proof —  Effective 

— and— 


The  Combination  Skylight 

“STAR”  VENTILATOR 


I 


Light  and  Ventilation  combined 
and  the  Best  of  both.  Our  booklet 
will  be  mailed  upon  application. 


Merchant  cl?  Co.  tn  f .  CHICAGO 

Sole  Manufacturers  NEW  YORK 

The  Brands  are:  "Merchant’s  Old  Method”  PHILADELPHIA 
“Merchant’s  Roofing”  "Merchant’s  American  Old  Style” 
"Camoret”  "Alaska”. 


L.  B  WAUGH,  President. 


L.  E.  WAUGH,  Vice  President. 


W.  E.  RAYMOND,  Secretary. 


J.  B.  EUSTIS,  Treasurer. 


FIRE  AND  BURGLAR-PROOF 
SAFES. 

VAULT  FRONTS  AND 
LININGS, 

TIME  AND  AUTOMATIC 
LOCKS, 

SAFE  AND  LOCK  REPAIRING, 

OFFICE  DESKS,  CHAIRS 
AND  TABLES, 

WOOD  AND  METAL 
CABINETS, 

CHECK  AND  DOCUMENT 
FILES. 


St.  Paul:  360  Jackson  Street.  Minneapolis:  318  Second  Ave.  South. 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123-4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001-2  204  Dearborn  5t., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


\  ALFRED,  N.  Y. 
I  OTTAWA.  ILL. 


GEO.  li.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

49  east  FIFTH  ST.,  ST.  PAUL.  419  BOSTON  BLOCK,,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


THE  LOVELL  WINDOW  AND  SHUTTER  DEVICE 

For  Factories,  Mills,  Foundries.  Etc. 


A  line  of  sash  500  feet  in  length  can  be  operated 
from  one  station  if  desired.  Adapted  to  any  kind 
of  sash,  hinged  or  pivoted.  Manufactured  only  by 

THE  Q.  DROUVE 
C0A1PANY, 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of 

Cornices,  Ventilators  and  Sheet  Metal  Architectural  Work 
of  every  description. 

We  invite  your  correspondence  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 
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Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co 


WE  ARE 
JOBBERS  OF 


PLATE  AND  WINDOW  GLASS 


Polished 
Plate  .  . 


Mirrors  s 


The  new  plant  at  our  various  warehouses  for  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and 
Beveled  Mirrors  are  fully  equipped  to  do  silvering  and  beveling  on  a  Lar¬ 
ger  Scale  than  any  establishment  in  the  country.  We  use  the  celebrated 
•I>ur»ncl”  process  of  silvering,  and  with  our  improved  facilities  are 
prepared  to  furnish  to  the  trade,  Mirrors,  both  plain  and  beveled,  guaranting  satisfaction  as  regards  quality  and 
promptness  of  execution.  Our  American  Beauties  have  superseded  the  use  of  German  plates  for  furniture. 


MIRRORS 


Beveled  Plate 
Art  Glass 
Skylight  and  Floor 
Glass 

Oils,  Brashes  x 

Varnishes 


See  us 
About 


Patton’s  Sun-Proof  Paints 


before  buying  elsewhere.  The  people 
are  familiar  with  this  brand,  and  ask  for 
it.  This  fact,  together  with  the  high 
quality  of  the  paint  makes  it 

PARTICULARLY  THE  DEALER  S  PAINT 


Warehouses,  where  complete  stocks  of  Sun=Proof  Paint  and  Glass  in  all  lines  are  Kept  Constantly  on  hand. 

Minneapolis,  500-510  So.  Third  St'  Davenport,  410-416  Scott  St. 

St.  Paul,  349-351  Minnesota  Street.  Milwaukee,  Lake  and  Barclay  Sts 

Omaha,  1408  and  1416  Harney  St.,  and  various  other  cities. 


jn-TLrLn  nji_njr  iiJT_nJTJiJHLjnjT.riJHjn_n.Ji.njiJHjn.JT_njTJTJTJTJTJ''L 


- ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ 


j  Minneapolis  Roofing  »|  Cornice  Works f 

♦  Successors  to  Wishart  Hansen,  X 


STEEL  CEILINGS 

H.  A.  HANSON,  Propr ietor. 


Etc. 


’Phone 
T.  C.  933 


103  Sixth  A. veil ne  Sonlli, 


l 

♦ 

►  JVE  I  UST  IV  E  A.  POLIS,  I  3\T  3NT  .  ^ 

Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co. 


ESTABLISHED  1672. 


Heating 

Engineers. 


And 


Contractors. 


187- 1 89  East  Sixth  Street, 


St.  Paul, 


Minn. 


1 

4 

f 


J.  P,  COURTNEY  &  CO. 

Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
SEWER  AND  WATER  CONNECTIONS 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 


515  Second  Avenue  South 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


’Phones-N.  W.  M.  3146-L1.  T.  C.  667. 


John  Nelson 


Contractor  and  Builder 

IN  STONE  AND 
BRICK 


DIHENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  anv  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 

OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 

TELEPHONE,  T.  C  4627. 

Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T.  C.  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 


HARDWARE... 


A  Few  Good  Things  in  Hardware. 

Corbin  Locks,  Stanley  Butts,  Bommer, 

Chicago  and  Matchless  Spring  Hinges. 

Wilcox  Door  hangers,  Fitch  Sash  Lock. 

GIVE  US  A  CHANCE  TO  FIGURE  WITH  YOU. 


J.  F.  McGUIRE, 


56  East  6th  Street, 


ST.  PAUL 


ARNOLD  KUHLO 


-  M  ANLTACTUK  I  R  OF- 


Architectural, 
Draughting  and 
Engineering 
Instruments. 


Instruments  Carefully  Repaired  and  Adjusted. 

320  Roberts  Street,  -  St.  Paul. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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Farrell’s  Patent  Plank  Holders  and  Builder’s  Hold 


Patent  Builders’  Mold. 


Tlie  Only  Practical  Method  for  Building 
CONCRETE  HOUSES 

Sabstantial,  dry,  durable,  well  ventilated,  fire  and  vermin-proof  buildings  of  all  descriptions  (from 
the  cottage  to  the  mansion,  the  shop  to  the  warehouse)  are  erected  in  concrete  to  any  height  or 
design,  with  greater  rapidity,  facility,  accuracy  and  economy  than  by  any  other  system  of  building, 
and  without  skilled  labor,  and  reducing  cost  of  building  fifty  per  cent. 

For  Pamphlet,  Prices,  Foreign  Patents  and 

Estimates  given  in  all  kinds  of  work  in  concrete,  address  : 

THOMAS  C.  FARRELL,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Builder  of  Concrete  Houses,  Schools, 'Churches,  Etc. 


Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 

St.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co.. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Northwestern 
Roofing  and 
Coioice  W'ks 

Phones  T.  C.  976. 
N.  W.  1692-J-2 


Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 
Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 
mi-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

fOSEPH  tyra,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Steam  Specialties 


PRESSURE  < 
RECULATOR  < 

Sensitive  and  positive  in  its  action;  * 
durable  and  simple  in  construction;  J 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  No  j 
springs,  no  diaphragm  or  packing. 

Back  Pressure  Valves.  ^ 

Steam  Trap.  Relief  Valves,  < 
Balance  Valves,  < 

Vacuum  Air  Valves.  } 

SEND  FOB  CATALOG.  * 

Manufactured  by  ^ 

'if!  f  /  o  T  L  /»  193  E.  Washington  Street, 

J  KiGpiGl  &  / homQS  LO.  CHICAGO  , 

Eastern  Agents:  J.  R.  Vandyck  Co  ,  136  Liberty  St„  New  York.  ^ 


Electrical  Wirin(| 
Contractors 

Telephone  Exchanges 

Built  Complete 

Clark  Electric 
Specialty  Mfg.  Co., 

FRED  F.  CLARE,  Manager. 

N.  \V.  Phone  Main  3127  J1 

404  Bank  of  Com.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


PERFECT 


HENRY  SANDERS  &  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers. 


KOLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  CO, 

77-85  Weed  Street.  CH1CAQO. 


K,  F,  LOTT,  Agt. 


Oi If i Man  Block,  ST,  PAUL. 
Kasota  Block,  HINNEAPOLIS, 


Hartman  Bros.  Manufacturing*  Co. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Eastern  Manufacturers. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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All  the  Best 

HOUSES 

- - USE - - 

Wilcox  Door  Hangers 

They  have  stood  the  test 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

MADE  BY 

WILCOX  MFC.  CO., 

AURORA,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

Adamant 


THE  PERFECTION  OF 

Ufall  Plaster 

- Manufactured  by - 

United  States  Gypsum  Co., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 

- ALSO - 

Chicago,  111.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  W.Superior,  Wis. 


W  H  Y  ? 

Are  Most  of  the  Leading  Architects  of  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  the  North¬ 
west  Specifying 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

B  E  e  A  U  S  E 

They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the  goods 
are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured  in  St.  Paul, 
therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  northwest.  Drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give 
you  valuable  information  in  regard  to  wood  and  floor  finishing. 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co., 

St.  Paul,  -  -  Minnesota. 
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St.  Paul  Foundry 


Manufacturers  of 


Architectural 
Iron  &  & 
Work  &  «£ 


Steel  Trusses,  Girders, 

Columns  and  Buildings. 

Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams? 
Channels,  Angles  and  Plates. 

General  Foundry,  Blacksmith  and 
Machine  Work. 


Offices,  Como  Ave.  and  MacKubin  Street. 
Works,  G.  N.  Ry.,  near  Como  Ave. 

ST.  PAUL. 


I 


This  magnificent  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions,  is 

PLASTERED  WITH 

Kallolits  Gercent  Plaster. 

The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  material 
after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co. 

riANUFACTURERS. 

Not  Conflicted  with  any  trust  or  Combine.  FT  DODGE*  IOWA. 


m 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  all  Kinds  of  &  J*  J*  &  J* 


LIME, 

CEMENT, 


PLASTER 

PARIS, 

Hair  and  Fire  Brick. 
Northwestern  Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Utica  Cement. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Office:  274  Jackson  St, 
Telephone  Call  259-3. 


“Richardson’s” 
FireProof  Doors 

tWITH  FRAriES  AND  CASINQS^MAICElYOUR’BUILDlNa  WZ 

FIRE  PROOF  and  are  HANDSOME  in  APPEARANCE. 

They  are  used  throughout 


Office 

Hotel 

Theatre 

Hospital 

Sanitarium 

Mercantile  and 
Warehouse  Bldgs. 

Special  Designs  for  Entrance  Doors  Executed, 

FINISHED  IN  OLD  COPPBR,  BRASS,  QRAINED  or  PAINTED. 


FIRE  PROOF  DOOR  CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


MINNEAPOLIS' 

NEW  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


Portland  Cement 

Common  Cement  j  Louisville 

-  ■  -  ■  (Austin 

Terra  Cotta 


White  and  Brown  L,irae  Fire  Brick 

Fire  Clay  Finings  Sewer  Pipe 

Hard  Wall  Plaster  Mineral  Wool,  Etc. 


Union  Railway  Storage  Co. 


Office  201  Andrus  Building, 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


THE  WINSLOW 

ELEVATOR  AND  MACHINE  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

—  -  ■  Hydraulic  and  Electric  ■  -  ■ 


ELEVATORS 

---■  Passenger  and  Freight 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 
96-100  NORTH  CLINTON  ST 


/T.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


W,  H.  WINSLOW,  President.  T.  W.  Heermans,  V-Pres’t  and  Engineer. 
J.  A.  MURPHY,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


€€ 


He 

DAMP  RESISTING  PAINT 


0 

...  FOR ... 
Brick  Walls 
Stone  Walls 
Reservoirs 

* 


* 

...FOR ... 
Lime  Stone 
Iron  Work 
Cellar  Walls 

* 


Absolutely  Prevents  Dampness. 


Distributors, 

■  MINNEAPOLIS. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO. 


AGENTS  FOR 

CABOT’S  “Shingle  Stains”  and  “Quilt” 
CELADON  Coy’s  Roofing  Tiles 
FLEXIBLE  Coy’s  Rolling  Partitions 
HIGGIN’S  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens 
N.  W.  Expanled  Metal  Lath 
RINALD’S  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 
SWEEZY  Dumb  Waiters  and  Elevators 
KING’S  Weather  Strip,  Window  and  Door  Stop 
UNION  Metal  Corner  Beads 
UNION  Brick  Bonds 

We  carry  in  Stock  Cabots  Stains  and  Quilt,  Meta!  Lath,  Mela!  Comer  Beads, 
Mineral  Wood.  Mortor  Colors,  Brick  Bonds  and  Rinalds  Enamel  Paint 


MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE, 

419  BOSTON  BLOCK, 


Phone  T.  C.  60 


ST.  PAUL  OFFICE, 

Room  34  Oilfillan  Block, 
Cor.  4th  and  Jackson  Sts. 

Phones  T.  C.  1027,  N.  W.  2239  L-l. 
Residence  Phone,  T.  C.  6036  Park. 
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WE 

CAN 

PROVE 

TO 

YOUR 

ENTIRE 

SATIS" 

PAC¬ 

TION 


That 


Patented 


Are  a  better  and  cheaper  ptedium  o 
insulation  and  deadening  than  Cork,  Hair 
Felt.  Puinice  or  any  other  material  on 
earth.  Made  from  ROCK  FIBRE  WOOL, 
formed  iato  sections  4  ft.  by  18  inches,  and 
any  thickness  desired.  These  boards  are 
almost  as  rigid  as  though  made  from  wood. 
Let  us  send  you  tests  made  by  expert  en¬ 
gineers,  among  whom  are  the  Starr  En¬ 
gineering  Company,  of  New  York  City. 

We  can  also  prove,  that 

“Kelly’s  Flexible  Car  Linings” 

Furnish  30  percent,  better  insulation 
and  deadening  than  HaiV  Felt,  besides  be¬ 
ing  entirely  anticeptic  and  odorless..  The 
same  materal,  only  thine'r,  is  called 

“Kelly’s  Flax  Fibre  Building  Felt” 

Used  for  building  warm  houses.  It  is 
cheaper  than  heating  cold  ones.  The  ex¬ 
tra  cost  will  be  saved  many  times  over  in 
coal  and  doctor  bills.  Avoid  the  danger, 
discomfort  and  expense  of  a  cold, draughty 
house  by  lining  yours  with  this  material, 
as  it  is  absolutely  the  warmest  sheathing 
made,  ten  times  warmer  than  building 
papers. 


For  Samples,  Prices,  Circulars  and 
Catalogues,  address, 


Union  Fibre  Co.,  »£% 

s.  c,  WELCH, 

918-112  Clark  Stieet, 

Chicago,  Ill. 


J.  W.  COOPER, 

615  Lumber  Exchange, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
C.  PLACE, 

143  Reed  Street, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


^?SHSHSHSHSa5H5asaSH5H5HSHS£SH5HSasaS^S^ 

Kettle  River 
Quarries  Company. 

v-  ft 

Quarries  at  SANDSTONE,  MINN. 


Paving, 

Curbing, 

|  Crosswalks, 
Building  Stone. 


Send 

Plans 

for 

Estimate 

We  Pay  Express. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 


a 


|  Oneida  Block;  Minneapolis, 

^SH5H5HSE5H5H5H£JE55H5HSHSHH5H5H5HSSHHS2^ 


THE  POND  &  HASEY  CO, 


Successors  to  A.  A.  POND. 


Contractors  for 

High  and  Low  Pressure 
Steam,  Hot  Water 
and 

Hot  Blast  Heating  jt 


Mechanical  and  Natural 
Ventilation  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  and  Combi¬ 
nation  Heaters. 


Tin,  Sheet  Iron  and 
Copper  Work. 


231  FifthAve.  S. 


Minneapolis, 


NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 


SPECIALS: 


S.  T.  FERGUSON, 
President. 


J.  F.  FERGUSON. 
Vice  President. 


STEEL  BEAMS 
GIRDERS 
IRON  STAIRS 
SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 
ROOF  TRUSSES 
FIRE  ESCAPES 
IRON  COLUMNS 
STORE  FRONTS 
SEWER  CASTINGS 
STABLE  FIXTURES 
ORNAM'NTL  VASES 
STATION  STOVES 


E.  S.  COFFIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Successors  to  S.  T.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

FOUNDRY  WORK. 

WATER  PIPE  SPECIALS 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS. 

312  Tenth  Ave,  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota* 


To  ARCHITECTS 

and  CONTRACTORS 


Monarch  Brand  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

Recognized  as  the  material  which  is  rapidly  replacing  the  old  time 
substances  for  roofing  purposes.  Recently  adopted  as  the  standard  by 
the  Great  Northern  R’y  and  being  used  exclusively  on  the  Dale  Street 
Shops,  the  largest  buildings  erected  in  the  West  in  1902. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Trinidad  Asphalt. 


Iron  Brand  prepared  roofing 

Made  from  long  fibre  wool  felt,  saturated  with  Coke-oven  Tar  and  the 
plies  cemented  together  with  Coke-oven  Pitch.  The  only  Coal  Tar 
Roofing  possessing  absolute  merit. 

We  Carry  a  Complete  Line  of  Building  Papers 


Write  us  for  for  Samples  and  Prices, 

Minneapolis  Paper  Company, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>♦ 
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MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL  <fc  MACHINERY  CO. 

Engineers  and  Builders  of  Steel  Structures  Manufacturers  of  the  Twin  City  Corliss 

Bridges,  Roof  Trusses.  Engines.  Founders  and  Machinists. 

-  — :  ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS - 


Office  and  Works,  29th  Street  and  Minnehaha  Avenue,, 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 

(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

—Manufactured  by  — 

Pembina  Portland  cement  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

FRESCO,  INTERIOR  Q  A  I  |JT|  ||  H 
and  EXTERIOR  I  Ml  N  I  I  N  U 
2  I  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443 - Both  ’Phones - 1443 


% 

\ 

% 


77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 


H.  KELLY  &  CO.  E“ 

Plumbers  and  Cas  Fitters 
Steam  and  Hot  Waer  Heating 
Complete  Line  of  Engineers’  Supplies 

Estimates  made  on  work  any  Office  and  09R  9Q  THIRD  Street  S. 
where  in  the  Northwest.  Showrooms  ZtJ'Zu  Minneapolis,. Tinn. 


K.  F.  LOTT,  Agt. 


557  Drake  Block,  ST.  PAUL, 

505  Kasota  Block,  MINNEAPOLIS 


Eastern  Manufacturers. 

Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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SEND  FOR 


“The  Boiler  Magazine” 

s 


“AnERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATING 

Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Kellogg-MackayTameron  Co., 


Manufactured  and 
for  Sale  by 


-CHICAGO 


niNNEAPOLIS,  niNN.,  KANSAS  CITY,  HO., 

100=106  So.  Second  Street.  447-449  W.  Fifth  Street. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.,  1106  Third  Avenue. 


H.  N.  Leighton,  Pres,  and  Treas.  Eben  E.  Leighton,  Sec’y 

W.  H.  Lyon,  Vice-Pres. 


h.  N.  Leighton  Company, 

GENERAL..  Contractors  and  Builders. 


316  Sixth  Street  South, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 

Northwestern  Tel.  1063. 


MINNESOTA, 

Twin  City  Tel.  2084. 


S.  A.  BERKEMEYER  &,  CO. 

SUCCESSOR  TO  northwestern  SLATE  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

Roofing  Slates,  Urinals, 

Slate  Treads,  Slabs  and 

Slate  Black  Boards.  We  make  a  specialty  of 

Black  Board  Setting  for  School  Buildings. 

1012  NEW  YORK  LIFE  BUILDING., 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


J.  N.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Steam  and  Hit  Water  Heating 

PLUMBING 

Gas  Fixtures,  Gas  Fitting,  Repair  Work 

613  1st  AVE.  SO.  niNNEAPOLIS,  niNN. 


TELEPHONES:  N.  W.  Main  2591.  T.  C.  704 

Remodeling  Carefully  Executed 
 By  Skilled  Workers. 

FREE  INSPECTION  SERVICE, 

We  will  provide  the  services  of  a  competent  inspector  for  your  electric  light 
wiring  P'REE  of  COST  and  guarantee  satisfactory  wiring.  May  we  send  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  explain  our  REDUCED  RATES.  Electric  light  is  the 

CLEANEST,  SAFEST  and  BEST  artificial  light  known. 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co., 

15  and  17  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET. 

Telephone  N.  W.  Main  189.  Twin  City  1320. 


Kelly  &  Lamb, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 
GAS  FITTING. 

313  Third  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦ »♦♦♦♦ »♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦ 


Telephones:  N.  W  900-2. 

T.  C.  802. 


W.  I.  GRAY 
GEO.  K.  BELDEN 


I.  GHAY  &  GO. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Electric  Light,  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Water 
Works  Plant. 


804  Sykes  Block, 


Minneapolis,  Minn, 


Mackolite 

Fireproofing  Company 

105-107  E.  RANDOLPH  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors  for 

Light  Fireproofing  ITaterial 

For  all  classes  of  fireproof  and  semi-fireproof 
buildings. 

Floors,  Roofs,  Partitions,  Furring  Tile,  Etc. 

Fireproof  Plaster  Boards 

For  wood  construction. 

Write  lor  prices  and  estimates. 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis  installed  the  most 
complete  and  expensive  Power  and  Heating  plant  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota  in  their  new  building,  and  after  exhaustive  tests 
decided  to  cover  same  with 


TRAOe  MARK 


TURTLE  BACK  R 

A  NATURAL  COVERING  J 
rORAU.  RINDS  Or  BUIUXNC3 


Carey’s  85  per  cent  Pure  magnesia  Pipe  Covering 

The  Deere-Webber  Co.,  the  largest  Implement  dealers  in  the  entire  Northwest  roofed  their 

immense  8  Story  Warehouse  in  this  city,  with 

Carey's  Magnesia  Cement  Roofing 

the  lightest,  most  servicable  and  least  expensive  first-class  roofing  now  manufactured. 

KEES  &  COLBURN,  Architects  of  both  Buildings. 


TRAW  MARK 


TWTII  BACK  ROOFING/ 

A  NATURAL  COVERING  . 

FOR  ALL  IMUS  Of  BJILONO 


SOLE  NORTHWESTERN  AGENTS  AND  CONTRACTORS, 

200-206  First  Ave  ,  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  MINN. 


aHHBBBBBBBBBBEBEBB  WM.  RHODES.  President 
BBQBOBBBBBBnQQQQQO 


GEO.  H/RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas. 


BEBBEBUQiaaiaiaBBBEBB 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes 


Scribner-LibbeyCo. 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  I  ’1 1  <•  li  and 
Gravel, 


Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

Office  and  Works-  ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 

Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street.  INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 


Slate  and  Iron. 
Aletal  Ceilings. 


BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 

UUHQISIQBBBBBBiaHiaiaBB 


ST.  PAUL,'1  MINN 


□□□□□□  □□□□□□  BBBPIBO 
EEEEEE 999999999999 


Established 

1878. 


Semen  Roofing  &  manufacturing  company. 

- Manufacturers  of - 


GALVANIZED  IRON  and  COPPER  CORNICE, 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Iron  Doors  and  Shutters,  Skylights,  Ventilators,  Corrugated  Iron.  0*^?*^^*^* 


ASPHALT,  PITCH,  GRAVEL  ROOFING  IRON,  TIN  AND  SLATE. 


41  South  Eleventh  Street, 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Publisher’s  Department. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISHED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 


FRED’CIC  KEES,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President. 

J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St.  Paul,  Secretary. 

F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 

Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 

GRANT  OVERHEAD  PULLEYS. 


The  growing  demand  for  overhead  window  pulleys  has 
caused  the  Grant  Pulley  &  Hardware  Co.  to  seek  larger  quar¬ 
ters,  consequently  after  May  first  they  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  their  customers  and  friends  at  25  Warren  street,,  N. 
Y.  City,  one  door  west  of  their  present  location. 

Their  advertisement  appears  in  these  columns,  and  for 
references  they  would  refer  you  to  the  following  buildings, 
in  which  their  pulley  has  been  used,  and  the  architects: 

Flat  Iron  Building,  New  York  City,  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co. 

N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange,  New  York  City,  Geo.  B.  Post. 

Kuhn  Loeb  Building,  New  York  City,  James  B.  Baker. 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City,  A.  W.  Brunner. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City,  Parish  &  Schroeder. 

Blair  Building,  New  York  City,  Carre  &  Hastings. 


Yale  Dormitories,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  C.  H.  Haight. 
Annapolis  Cadet  Quarters,  Annapolis,  Md.,  Earnest  Flagg. 
U.  S.  Postoffice,  Oakland,  Cal.,  J.  Knox  Taylor. 

U.  S.  Postoffice,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  J.  Knox  Taylor. 

N.  Y.  Telephone  Building,  New  York  City,  C.  L.  W.  Eidlitz. 
Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  New  York  City,  Clinton  &  Russell. 
Century  Building,  New  York  City,  Bruce  Price. 

Boston  Public  School,  Boston,  J.  Warren  Could. 

Brooklyn  Telephone  Building,  Brooklyn,  W.  B.  Chafflin. 
Carnegie  Public  Library,  Easton,  Pa.,  Jardine,  Kent  & 
Jardine. 

Carnegie  Public  Library,  N.  Y.  City,  Babb,  Cook  &  Willard. 
Elizabeth  Court  House,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Ackerman  &  Koss. 
East  Side  Settlemen  House,  N.  Y.  City,  Howell  &  Stokes. 
Carnegie  Public  Library,  N.  Y.  City,  Lord  &  Hulett. 
Babcock  residence.  New  York  City,  Hess  &  Weeks. 

Irving  Bank  building.  New  York  City,  Horgan  &  Slatteriy. 
Factory,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Earnest  Green 

Knickerbocker  Truss  Co.,  N.  Y.  City,  McKim,  Meade  & 
White. 

Higgerman  building,  N.  Y.  City,  Rossiter  &  Wright. 

Hotel  Belmont,  N.  Y.  City,  Warren  &  Witman. 

Aeolian  building,  N.  Y.  City,  Thompson  &  Starrett. 

Phipps  residence,  N.  Y.  City,  Trowbridge  &  Livingston. 
The  Republican  Club,  N.  Y.  City,  York  &  Sawyer. 

The  many  advantages  of  this  pulley  can  oe  ascertained  by 
referring  to  their  catalogue,  which  may  be  obtained  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  PROTECTION. 


Send  postal  card  for  free  booklet  of  patent  claims  relating 
to  Hollow  Concrete  Building  Blocks  and  machines  for  their 
manufacture,  to  the  Harmon  S.  Palmer  Hollow  Concrete 
Building  Block  Company,  Washington,  D.  C.,  owners  of  pat¬ 
ents,  or  one  dollar  for  full  copies,  including  drawings  and  spe¬ 
cifications  in  bound  form;  thirty-five  pages  8x11  inches.  Be¬ 
ware  of  infringements,  several  suits  already  filed.  New 
Patents,  Adjustable  Machines. 
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Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator 


Is  applicable  to  furnace,  steam  or  hot 
water  apparatus.  Can  be  applied  to 
old  plants  as  well  as  new.  Automatic¬ 
ally  controls  the  drafts,  a  change  of  one  degree  at  the  thermostat,  located  in  living  room,  is  sufficient 
to  operate  the  dampers.  The  device  is  as  simple  as  a  clock.  Gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Has  been 
upon  the  market  for  twenty-two  years.  Booklet  for  the  asking.  Specified  and  recommended  by  lead¬ 
ing  architects.  Sole  under  an  absolute  guaranty  with  free  trial. 


February  4th,  1903. 

‘  I  enclose  check  for  bill  herewith.  I 
do  not  take  advantage  of  your  30  day 
guarantee,  becanse  I  find  your  appar¬ 
atus  works  perfectly  and  to  my  entire 
satisfaction. 

Jacob  Schreiner, 

The  Schreiner-  Flack  Grain  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  York,  January  5th,  1903. 

“After  experimenting  with  your  Reg¬ 
ulator  for  a  month,  I  find  that  it  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  I’have  been  looking  for.  It 
is  eminently  satisfactory,  and  in  send¬ 
ing  you  my  check  I  want  to  add  a  word 
of  commendation. 

Harry  T.  Schriver, 

Of  T.  Schriver  &  Co. 

333  E.  56th  St.,  New  York. 


January  14th,  1903. 

"Enclosed  please  find  check  for  the 
amount  of  my  account.  The  Regula¬ 
tor  appears  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
and  I  believe  will  fully  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements.’'' 

F.  E.  V.  Shore, 
Occulist, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Correspondence  with 
Architects  Solicited. 


It’s  Automatic 


Special  price  on  our  De¬ 
vice  for  Architect's 
personal  use  on  their 
own  plants,  e* 


Electric  Heat  Regulator  Co. 


Fourth  and 
Phoenix  Sts., 


MINNEAPOLIS, 

Minn. 
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SEALED  PROPOSALS. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 


Sealed  bids  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Brightwood  Independent  School  District  No.  i 
until  June  io,  1903,  for  the  erection  and  completement 
of  a  brick  addition  to  the  Hankinson  High  School 
building,  according  to  plans  and  specifications  now  on 
file  in  The  Hankinson  News  Office,  Hankinson,  N.  D., 
Schuler  Bros.’  office,  Wahpeton,  N.  D.,  and  the  office 
of  the  Western  Architect,  at  Room  303  Insurance 
Exchange  Bldg.,  No.  15  No.  4th  street,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Bids  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified 
check  for  five  per  cent  of  the  bid.  The  board  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids.  Address  all  bids  to 
the  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Brightwood 
Independent  School  District  No.  1. 

Dated  Hankinson,  N.  D.,  May  6,  1903. 

W.  S.  ANDREWS,  Pres. 

I.  J.  JONES, 

JOHN  GREEN, 

W.  C.  FORMAN,  Jr.,  Sec’y.  Board  of  Education. 


Mr.  Chas.  L.  Pillsbury,  the  Consulting  Electrical 
Engineer,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue  as  the  de¬ 
signer  of  the  electrical  features  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building,  has  severed  his  connection  with 
W.  I.  Gray  &  Co.,  and  has  transferred  his  business  in¬ 
terests  to  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Pillsbury  has  purchased  the 
good-will  and  business  of  the  well  known  Northwest 
Engineering  Co.,  which  has  been  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bonwell,  who  now  retires  from 
the  electrical  field.  Mr.  Pillsbury  also  succeeds  Mr. 
Bonwell  as  District  Manager  of  the  Northern  Elec¬ 
trical  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Madison,  Wis. 
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OTIS  ELEVAT0R  COMPANY,! 

t 

Passenger  and  Freight  ♦ 

ELEVATORS.! 

—  t 

“The  Standard  of  the  World.”  X 
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TILE  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS  \ 

- 4 

TILE  WAINSCOTING  AND  CEILINGS  * 

WOOD  MANTELS 

r 

w  "A* 

$  GEORGE  H.  REESE, 

X  91  Dearborn  St.,  CHICACO.  ILL. 
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Edward  C.  Lewis,  John  H.  Kitchen. 

Lewis  &  Kitchen, 

(American  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co.) 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Engin¬ 
eers  and  Contractors. 
Sanitary  Apparatus. 


Public  Buildings  a  Specialty 

9th  and  Broadway,  433  Wabash  Ave., 

KANSAS  CITY,  1*10.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MORE 

J.  W.  REEDY 

ELEVATORS 

used  in  the  Leading  industries  and  Business  Houses 
throughout  the  WORLD  than  any  other  make. 

The  J.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  Mfg.  Co. 

83  85-87-89-91  Illinois  Street, 

122-12I-126-128  Indiana  Street 

CHICAGO,  -  -  ILLINOIS. 
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PORTAGE  RED  STONE 


f  In  Blocks  or 

♦  Sawed  from 

♦  the  Quarries 

I  .  °f 

+  Send  Plans  for 
J  Estimates.  We 
j  Pay  Express 
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TRAVERSE  BAY 
REDSTONE  CO., 

W.C.WYCKOFF,  Agent. 

Suite  302,  Kasota  Block, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 


♦ 
4 

CALUMET,  i 
MICH.  | 

(LAKE  SUPERIOR)  ^ 

Samples  Sent  ♦ 
When  Reques¬ 
ted 


I 


Many  prominent  architects  are  now  specifying 

Johnson’s  Window  Shade 

Adjuster  For  upper  LIGHT  and  VENTILATION 

It  works  perfectly  on  a  special  detail  of  win¬ 
dow  stop.  See  cut.  Costs  no  more  than  any 
good  stop.  Send  for  free  sample  of  stop  and 
sliding  shade.  Bracket  sent  with  Booklet. 
Furnished  by  leading  Shade  Houses. 

R.  R.  JOHNSON, 

168  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Shade  Roller  is 
Easily  aud  Perfectly 
Adjusted  to  any  posi¬ 
tion  in  Window. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦ 
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$  Control  Your  Temperature  $ 

$  The  Johnson  System  $ 

iof  Temperature  Regulation  is  \ 

an  absolute  necessity  in  a  well  \  s  * 

'  1  -  K  f 

"  *  II  f 

±  equipped,  modern  building,  x  r  S 


It  saves  its  own  cost  in  a 
short  time. 


Promotes  the  physical  well 
being  of  the  occupants. 


Thousands  of  buildings  equip 
ped  with  our  system. 


Write  for  Catalogue, 


t  JOHNSON  SERVICE  COMPANY,  Milwaukee.  j 


F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec. 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 

Tplfphone  i  N-  w-  Ma’n  1084  J. 
i  elephone  j  Xwin  City  723. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 

419-421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN- 


George  F.  Boehme  Cornice 
Roofing  &  Sheet  Metal  Works 


7  East  Third  Street, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 


Sky  Lights,  Metallic  Fronts,  Steel 
Ceilings,  Sidings  and  Rooting. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  2287. 


Northwest  Engineering  Co, 

CHAS.  L  PILLSBURY  successor  to  W.  J.  BON  WELL. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
and  CONSTRUCTION 
HIGH  CLASS  INTERIOR  LIGHTING 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Mining  Work,  Factory  and  Power  Installation 
No.  13  1  East  Fifth  Street, 

Write  us  Your  Wants.  ST. '.PAUL, ..MINN. 
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Wni.Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr. 

WM.  PENN  6c  CO., 


Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 


Lake  Superior  Stone 


Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail. 


West  Superior,  Wis. 


the  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

( Established  1865) 

174-176  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Designers  anti  Manufacturer/)! 

Fine  Bank  Fixtures 
Court  House,  Library  and 
Office  Furniture 


Largest  Hanufacturers 
in  the  World  of 

Opera  Chairs 
Church  Pews 
Pulpit  Furniture 
Lodge  Furniture 
Railroad  Settees,  etc. 


ANDREWS  (Patent)  METAL  FURNITURE 


For  36  Years 
flanufacturers  of 
Everything:  for  Schools 

School  Furniture 
School  Apparatus 
Maps.  Globes 
Blackboards,  etc.,  etc. 

Typewriter  Chairs 
Piano  Chairs  ^  . 
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United  States  Radiator  Company. 


Factory  and  General  Offce: 
DUNKIRK,  N.  Y. 


Minneapolis  Office: 
432-4  Guaranty  Bldg. 

H.  J.  WARNEKB,  manager. 


We  are  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
1,  2,  3  and  4  Column  Radiators  of  the 
same  design  and  ornamentation  for 

S  t  e  a  m  o  r  W  a  t  e  r 


All  Heights. 


Write  or  call  for  Catalogue  of  com¬ 
plete  and  most  efficient  line  of  Ra¬ 
diators.  Prompt  Shipments  :  : 


WASHINGTON  BRANCH, 


68  Corcoran  Bailing. 


NEW  YORK  BRANCH, 


1 125  Park  Building, 


The  Half-tones  that 
have  appeared  in  the  body 
of  the  “Western  Architect” 
since  its  publication  are 
the  product  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving,  Minneapolis. 


ffiEHBEI' 


The  Bureau  of  En¬ 
graving  (employing  about 
sixty  Artists)  has  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  thoroly  equip¬ 
ped  plant  west  of  Chicago 
and  the  quality  of  its  pro 
ductions  cannot  b  e  sur¬ 
passed. 
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Drake  Mantel  sTHle  Co. 

MANTELS -MARBLE  -  MOSAICS. 

MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 

CONTRACTORS 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

A  RE  the  pioneers  of  their  line.  They  inaugurated 
shingle-staining  and  made  the  wide  vogue  of  the 
shingled  house  possible.  All  other  shingle  stains  are 
followers  upon  their  success,  but  lack  their  of  depth 
and  freshness  of  color,  bnrability,  wood-preserving 
propertigs  and  freedom  from  blackening. 

Samples  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  upon  ap¬ 
plication. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


Cabot’s  Sheathing  Quilt 

A  SCIENTIFIC  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound. 

Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft,  resilient 
cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of 
sound-waves.  Indestructable  by  moths,  vermin  or 
decay  and  uninflamable. 

ASBESTOS  QUILT, 

the  only  sheathing  made  that  is  heat,  sound  and 
fire  proof. 


Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Arch’ts,  Boston. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS 

CEORCE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents,  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS. 


SMALL  POWER 
PLANTS 

JUNIOR.  TYPE 

SECOR  ENGINES 

Automatic.  Reliable. 
Efficient. 


The 


Gen  e  ra  I 


81-83  Fulton  Street,  NewYorKCity  Write  for  Circular  B. 


Do 

You 

Know 


The  Economy  and 
Benefits  of  Using 

The  Paul  Heating  System 

of  Circulating  Steam 
without  Back  Pressure 


If  Not  Address  or  Call  on 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co. 

ENDICOTT  BUILDING, 

St.  Paul,  riinn. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦ 

|  For  Priming  or  First  Coating. 

|  ,of-  tyo 


STANDARD 


^VWPENT/JV^ 


sflELLAc 


For  primingcoat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood,  Drle*  sufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard  non-porous 

coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
jt  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

2620  Armour  Ave., 

CHICAGO. 


2 3  Billiter  St., 
London. 


Standard  Varnish  Works, 


29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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1  'age 

ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  M achinery  Cn.  . III 

St.  Paul  Foundry  C" . 4th  Paged  Cover 

Northwestern  Foundry .  2d  Page  of  t'over 

Crown  Iron  Works  Co . XVIII 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA. 

J  C.  Landers  A  Co . X 

Harold  Johnson . , . XII 

ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS. 

Harold  Johnson . XII 

AUTOMATIC  HEAT  REGULATORS. 

Automatic  Heat  Regulator . ...VII 

4  he  Automatic  Heating  Co . IX 

Johnson  Service  Company . VIII 

BALL  BEARING  PULLEYS. 

Johnson  &  Sharp  M  fg.  go . XV 

BRICKS  (PRESSED). 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 

Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

J .  C.  Landers  &  (Jo . X 

Fowler  &  Pay . XVIII 

Capital  City  Brick  and  P,pe  Co . XV 

Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co . XV 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE. 

W.  K.  Morison  &  Co . XII 

Gardner  Hardware  Co .  .XXII 

W.  J.  Clark  Co . XV 

J.  F.  McGuire . XXI 

Variety  M fg,  Cn .  XVII 

BUILDING  PAPER. 

Minneapolis  Paper  Co . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

Samuel  Cabot . IX 

W  S.  Nott  Company . V 

CHURCH  OFEICE  and  OPERA  FURNITURE. 

I  he  A  H.  Andrews  Co . VIII 

COLONIAL  WOOD  COLUMN  MNFRS. 

Koll’s  Pat  Lock  Joint  u . ..XVI II 

Henry  Sanders  Co . Ill 

CONCRETE  HOUSES  MNFRS. 

Thomas  C.  narrell . XXII 

CONTRACTORS— STONE  AND  BRICK. 

John  Nelson . XXI 

CEMENTS. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co . Last  Cover 

Fowler  &  Pay .  . . XVII I 

United  States  Gypsum  Co . .  ..3d  Page  Cover 

I).  L.  Bell . Last  Page  of  Cover 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 

Co . Is  Page  of  Cover 

Fowler  &  Pay .  XXII 

Paine-Nixon  Co. .  XIV 

Pembina  Portland  Cement  Co . Ill 

Union  Railway  Storage  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover. 

J  .  C.  Landers  &  do . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

H.  N.  Leighton  Company . IV 

COMPOSITION  ORNAMENTS. 

Harnld  Johnson . X 

Door  Hangers. 

Wilcox  Door  Hangers . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

DRAUGHTING  INSTRUMENTS. 

Arnold  Kuhlo . XXI 

Jno.  A.  Schlener  &  Co . XVII 

E.  K.  Williams . XV 

DUMB  WAITERS. 

Geo  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg.  Co .  XIV 

Duluth  Advertisers  see  Page  .  XVIII 

Engravings. 

Bureau  ot  Engraving  .  .  .  IX 

ELEVATOR  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES. 

F'airbanks,  Morse  &  Co . XIV 

Winslow  Elevator  &  Machine  Co.,  ,1st  PaEe  Cover. 
Winslow  Bros  Elevator  Mach.  Co.  ist  Page,  Cover 

Gust  Lagerquist . XV 

Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg.  Jo . XVIII 

Otis  Elevator  Co . VII 

The  J.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  Mfg.  Co . VII 

Gust.  Lagerquist . XIX 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

Electrical  Engineering  Co . XIII 

Fairbanks, Morse  &  Co  . XIV 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS. 

W.  I.  Gray  &  Co . IV 

Clark  Elect  Specialty  Mfg  Co . XXII 

Northwest  Engineering  Co . VIII 

Factory  Window  and  Shutter  Device. 

The  G.  Drouve  Co . XVI 

FLOOR  DEAFENER. 

Union  Fibre  Co . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

Samuel  Cabot . IX 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

FIREPROOFING. 

Mackol  te  Fireproofing  Co .  IV 

Harold  Johnson . XII 

I.  C.  Landers  &  Co . X 

Foundry. 

N.  W.  Foundry  Co . 2nd  Page  of  Cover 

St.  Paul  Foundry  Co . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co .  Ill 

Crown  Iron  Works  .  XIV 

South  Park  Foundrv  &  Machine  ('o  XIII 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES. 

Minneapolis  Gas  Fixture  Co . XIV 

H.  Kelly  &  Co . Ill 

J .  N.  Smith  &  Co . IV 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co . IV 

Hardware 

VV.  K.  Morison  &  Co . XII 

Grant  Pulley  and  Hardware  Co .  ...  XII 


Hardwood  Floors.  . 

E.  K.  Newcomb  .  IV 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 

Harold  Johnson . XII 

Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co . XV 

HEAT  CIRCULATING  SYSTEM. 

Electric  Heat  Regulator  Co . VI 

Johnson  Service  Co .  VIII 

The  Automatic  Heatirrg  Co  .  X 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 

H.  Kelly  &  Co . HI 

Craigo,  Baker  &  Co . , . XVIII 

Tunstead  Heating  Co . XVII 

South  Park  Foundry  &  Machine  Co . XVII 

American  Heating  Co . XIV 

Kelly  &  Lamb .  IV 

Archambo  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co .  XXI 

Davis  Heating  and  Plu  m  bing  Co . X  Vi  I 

I).  R.  Black  . XIV 

Kelloeg-Mackav-Cameron  Company . IV 

Pond  &  Hasey  Co  . 2d  Page  ol  Cover 

J.  A.  Shogren . IV 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co . X 

U.  S  Radiator  Co . X 

Lewis  &  Kitchen .  VII 

Mclnernv  &  Burke .  XIII 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

Iowa  Advertisers  see  Page . XIX 

Insise  Sliding  Blinds. 

Wilier  Mtg.  Co . XV 

Jointless  Flooring. 

American  Monolith  Co . XVIII 

LAUNDRY  TRAYS. 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co . XIX 

Lighting  Supplies 

T  he  General  Power  Co .  IX 

Machinery. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co . Ill 

METAL  SHINGLES. 

Merchant  &  Co . XVI 

Marble  Tiling. 

Holbrook  Mantel  &  Tile  Co . XV 

Chas.  F.  Lorenzen  &  Co . XII 

Drake  Mantle  and  Tile  Co . X 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co . XI 

Geo.  H.  Reese .  VII 

METALLIC  LATH. 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Mantles  and  Grates. 

Drake  Mantel  &  'Pile  Co . X 

Chas.  F.  Lorenzen  &  Co . XII 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co . VII 1 

Holbrook  Mantel  and  Tile  Co . XV 

Geo.  H.  Reese . VII 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  MANUFACTURERS. 

Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Works . XIII 

PIPE  COVERINGS. 

W.  S.  Nott  Company .  V 

Mica  Insulating  Co . XV 

Painters  and  Decorators. 

JohuS.  Bradstreet  it  Co .  XIII 

Harry  B.  Cramer  Co . Ill 

Lawrence  A.  Mclvoi  &  Co . Ill 

Harry  B.  Cramer  Co .  Ill 

Lawrence  A,  Mclvor  &  Co .  Ill 

John  S.  Bradstreet  &  Co . XIII 

PRESSURE  REGULATORS. 

Kleptel  &  IhomasCo . XIX 

PLUMBERS. 

Archambo  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co . XVI 

Farrell  &  Turnbull . XIV 

Kellev  &  Lamb . IV 

J  .  N.  Smith  &  Co . IV 

J.  P.  Courtney  &  Co . XXI 

Mclnerny  &  Burke .  XIII 

PLATE  GLASS. 

Pittsburg  FLie  Glass  Co . XVII 

PLUMBING  SUPPLIES. 

H.  Kelley  &  Co .  ]]| 

National  Brass  and  Metal  Co . XV 

Oil  Engine  Mfgs 

The  General  Power  Co .  X 

ROOFING  TILES. 

Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co . XVI 

Merchants  Co . XVI 

RADIATORS. 

Kellogg.  Mackay  Cameron  Co . IV 

South  Park  Foundry  &  Machine  Co . XVII 

U  S.  Radiator  Co .  IX 

ROOFERS  AND  ROOFERS'  MATERIALS. 

Ludiwici  Roofing  Tile  Co . XIV 

Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co . XX 

Lelebvre  Roofing  &  Cornice  Co . XIV 

George  F.  Boehme . VIII 
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j* 

Sure  signs  are  to  be  seen  that  the  public  is  feeling 
a  quickening  of  the  long  dormant  interest  in  the  looks 
of  things  belonging  to  the  public.  A  late  one  is  the 
announcement  that  the  Minneapolis  School  Board  has 
appealed  to  the  Park  Board  for  the  professional  help 
of  the  Landscape  Architect  in  the  employ  of  the  latter, 
placing  the  designing  of  the  approaches  to  some  of  its 
school  buildings  in  his  charge. 

Some  teachers  have  inspired  pupils  and  janitors 
to  very  creditable  efforts  of  this  sort  heretofore,  but 
such  results  as  they  have  produced  were  understood 
to  be  voluntary  free  of  expense  to  the  Board. 

j* 

The  East  is  taking  its  turn  at  suffering  from  forest 
fires.  T  he  Adirondacks,  in  spite  of  what  the  state  of 
New  York  and  wealthy  private  owners  have  done,  do 
not  escape.  Of  course  weather  conditions  must  be 
propitious  (or  unpropitious)  when  these  great  de¬ 
structions  of  conifers  occur,  the  winds  carrying  the 
fire  through  the  tops  of  the  trees.  It  may  be  that  prac¬ 
tical  forestry  will  one  day  involve  planting  belts  of 
deciduous  trees  for  fire  breaks  at  suitable  intervals 
among  the  conifers. 

jt  jt 

Of  nearly  80,000  workmen  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  reported  as  on  strike  May  2d — mainly  for 
shorter  hours — nearly  half,  or  more  than  37,000.  are 
reported  as  belonging  to  the  building  trades.  If  to 
this  we  add  the  portion  of  the  30,000  “excavators”  in 
New  York  which  should  be  credited  to  building  in¬ 
dustries,  we  can  get  a  notion  of  the  importance  of 
building  operations,  or  at  least  of  what  a  lot  of  kickers 
are  bred  by  these  operations. 

Geographically  speaking,  we  have  little  fault  to 
find  with  these  strikes — they  seem  mostly  to  have 
located  about  as  far  from  the  West  as  they  may  and 
stay  on  land. 
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FREDERICK  KEES. 


Frederick  Kees  came  to  Minneapolis  some  twenty 
years  ago  from  Baltimore,  where  he  had  previously 
practiced  his  profession.  He  arrived  in  this  city  at 
the  time  when  there  was  a  tremendous  demand  for 
new  buildings  and  he  soon  found  himself  engaged  on 
some  of  the  most  prominent  structures.  One  of  his 
earliest  designs  was  the  Syndicate  block,  which  is  still 
recognized  as  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  the 
city. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  was  associated  with  F. 
B.  Long  in  the  firm  of  Long  &  Kees,  and  while  in  this 
partnership  the  firm  erected  the  public  library.  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple,  the  new  Court  House  and  City  Hall,  the 
Wyman,  Partridge  &  Co.,  wholesale  warehouse,  and 
hundreds  of  other  business  and  residence  structures  in 
this  and  other  cities. 

Shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  this  partnership,  the 
present  firm  was  formed. 


Returns  keep  coming  in  from  concrete  superstruc¬ 
tures  here  and  there — about  such  returns  as  those  in¬ 
terested  in  rival  constructions  would  wish.  Explana¬ 
tions  of  the  causes  of  the  numerous  collapses  in  this 
sort  of  buildings  are  about  a  score  to  the  collapse. 
Little  is  said  about  one  thing  that  is  noticeable  in 
cement  work  oftener  than  builders  wish.  Cracks  oc¬ 
cur — some  say  by  reason  of  swelling,  others  by  reason 
of  shrinkage — but  cracks  occur,  and  nobody  seems  to 
have  taken  the  pains  to  anticipate  and  give  direction 
to  these  cracks  when  designing  these  new  concrete 
ventures. 


S.  M.  COLBURN. 


S.  M.  Colburn  is  a  native  of  Connecticut  and 
has  lived  in  Minneapolis  for  the  past  twelve  years. 
Kees  &  Colburn  have  planned  many  of  the  recent 
Minneapolis  buildings  of  notable  size  and  original 
characteristics.  Among  them  are  the  Advance 
Thresher  company’s  building,  the  J.  I.  Case  Imple¬ 
ment  company’s  building,  and  the  Bement-Darling 
company's  building — all  in  a  group  at  Third 
street  and  Seventh  avenue  So.,  and  the  Powers  Mer¬ 
cantile  company  arcade,  the  Deere  &  Webber  com¬ 
pany  building,  at  Washington  and  Eighth  avenues  N. 
The  firm  is  now  engaged  on  the  Donaldson  Glass 
Block  building,  a  costly  residence  and  stable  for  C.  M. 
Harrington  on  Park  avenue,  and  the  new  Northwest¬ 
ern  National  bank  building,  which  will  stand  on  First 
avenue  S.  near  Fourth  street.  Their  work  is  attract¬ 
ing  attention  all  over  the  country. 


S.  II.  Nealy,  the  architect  who  was  sent  to  Pekin, 
China,  to  supervise  the  erection  of  the  new  I  nited 
States  legation  buildings,  has  written  back  a  letter 
describing  the  difficulties  attending  the  work.  These 
arise  chiefly  from  the  impossibility  of  procuring  effi¬ 
cient  labor.  The  Chinese  carpenters  and  bricklayers, 
who  get  20  cents  a  day  for  wages,  and  the  laborers, 
who  get  12  cents,  are  industrious  and  patient,  but  un¬ 
skillful  and  painfully  slow.  Mr.  Nealy  thinks  that,  as 
a  European  city  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile  wide  is  go¬ 
ing  up  in  the  very  heart  of  the  old  Tartar  city,  and  is 
likely  to  spread,  a  few  first-class  working  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  carpenters  and  tinners  could  make  a  small 
fortune  there  during  the  next  few  years. 
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WHITTLINGS. 

By  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick. 


The  Western  Architect  lias  done  me  the  honor  to 
invite  me  to  contribute  something  to  its  pages.  It  is 
a  most  flattering  invitation,  for  while  in  spirit  I  am 
still  of  the  West,  the  flesh  has  been  so  long  East  I 
thought  my  old  associates  west  of  the  Mississippi  had 
entirely  forgotten  me.  Most  of  them  certainly  have 
scant  reason  to  remember  me  lovingly.  My  chief 
function  toward  them,  in  those  old  times,  seemed  to  be 
to  rake  them  over  the  coals,  to  criticise  their  work,  to 
growl  at  their  methods  and  poke  them  up  generally. 
Who  of  the  architects  who  flourished  in  the  early  ’8o’s 
but  that  got  a  lambasting  or  ripping-up  by  the  “Whit¬ 
tier"  in  the  old  “Northwestern  Architect”  some  time  or 
another?  They  “jawed”  back  and  we  had  lively 
times  ;  still  it  was  all  good  natured,  there  was  no  mal¬ 
ice,  and  we’ve  all  grown  older,  and  I  hope  wiser  and 
better  and  more  liber?J. 

Now  let  me  see:  What  is  there  that  I  know  any¬ 
thing  about  that  may  interest  those  old  friends?  Na¬ 
tional  architecture,  perhaps!  Yes,  for  it  may  mate¬ 
rially  effect  them  by  and  by. 

Oh,  materially!  that’s  the  word  that  strikes  the 
right  key,  that  goes  right  home  to  most  of  us.  Some¬ 
thing  from  which  we  may  derive  some  tangible  results, 
otherwise  called  $’s ! 

Incidentally  and  while  I  think  of  it  let  me  tell  you 
that  never  before  in  our  history  has  national  building 
been  so  much  a  part  of  or  controlled  by  the  North¬ 
west  as  it  is  just  now.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Taylor,  (lovingly  called  by  every  one  from 
out  of  the  West  “Hod”  Taylor),  through  whose  hands 
must  everything  departmental  pass  that  in  any  way  re¬ 
lates  to  public  buildings,  is  a  Wisconsin  man.  Super¬ 
vising  Architect  Taylor  is  a  St.  Paul  man — he  was 
formerly  of  the  firm  of  Gilbert  &  Taylor — and  the  chief 
computer,  the  one  who  directs  how  and  of  what  ma¬ 
terial  buildings  will  be  built,  is  an  old  Minneapolis 
man,  J.  C.  Plant — formerly  of  the  firm  of  Plant  & 
Whitney.  Then  there  are  many  of  the  designers  and 
subordinate  officers  who  are  men  of  the  West,  and  last 
and  least  is  not  the  Whittier  one  of  you  also?  And 
has  he  not  some  little  to  do  with  the  national  archi¬ 
tecture  ? 

Whatever  the  cause  the  fact  remains,  whether  it  is 
owing  to  western  influence  or  not,  that  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  stride  made,  a  very  marked  improve¬ 
ment  indeed  in  our  federal  or  national  architecture 
during  the  past  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  Why,  I  remem¬ 
ber  what  miserable  specimens  of  buildings  the  govern¬ 
ment  used  and  put  up  about  that  time,  not  only  hid¬ 
eous  in  design  but  clumsily  built,  poorly  heated,  catch- 
as-catch-can  affairs  that  were  the  butt  and  scorn  of 
every  architect. 

Then  there  was  a  sort  of  awakening,  not  a  very 
thorough  one,  but  a  propitious  sign,  nevertheless.  The 
government  began  to  feel  the  all-pervading  Richardson 


influence.  It  figuratively  chopped  off  a  piece  of  that 
master  s  Pittsburg  court  house  and  made  stock  rolls 
therefrom,  and  for  years  afterward,  whenever  a  build¬ 
ing  was  needed,  so  many  yards  of  those  rolls  were  un¬ 
wound  and  cut  off  and  there  you  were,  lovely  little 
Richardsonesque  abortions  planted  all  over  this  wide 
country  of  ours.  And,  confound  them,  they  were 
built  so  solidly,  albeit  clumsily,  that  there’s  no  hope 
of  the  blooming  things  falling  down  or  being  other¬ 
wise  gotten  rid  of. 

Then  in  ’95  congress  took  a  notion  and  directed 
that  a  special  architect  design  the  big  Chicago  post- 
office,  seemingly  even  the  honorable  gentlemen  were 
weary  of  the  Romanesque  crudities.  And  about  that 
time  some  politics  was  squeezed  out  of  the  department 
and  younger  and  more  artistic  blood  was  injected  into 
its  veins. 

Since  then  the  growth  has  been  rapid  and  thor¬ 
ough.  Not  only  is  the  department  building  artistic- 
ally,  but  it  is  doing  it  well  and  scientifically,  its  corps 
of  structural  engineers  is  unexcelled  and  its  mechan¬ 
ical  branches,  in  charge  of  Maj.  Powell,  do  work  in 
heating,  ventilating,  lighting,  etc.,  that  becomes  stand¬ 
ard  for  private  practioneers. 

True,  the  supervising  architect’s  office  is  subject  to 
the  same  whims  and  fads  as  is  ordinary  flesh,  it  is  run¬ 
ning  to  classic  these  days  as  is  every  one  else.  Post- 
office,  cow-barn,  chicken-coop  or  cathedral,  all  has  to 
be  columnated,  fluted  and  academic  in  design,  but  it  is 
well  done,  consistent,  studied  for  each  particular  loca¬ 
tion,  really  designed.  Such  a  contrast  to  the  old  way 
of  so  many  yards  of  building  chopped  off ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  realize  that  the  office  has 
grown  so  that  it  no  longer  follows  the  fashion,  but  is 
really  setting  the  pace.  Take  in  this  St.  Louis  Expo¬ 
sition  layout,  for  instance.  The  government  building 
is  not  only  good,  very  good,  but  one  of  the  three  best 
buildings  there,  if  indeed  not  the  very  best  of  the 
whole  group,  and  it  is  being  imitated  right  and  left. 
It  is  a  most  scholarly,  dignified  and  consistent  compo¬ 
sition  and  approaches  the  just  proportions  of  poor  At¬ 
wood’s  art  palace  at  the  Chicago’s  World’s  Fair  nearer 
than  anything  I’ve  seen  done  of  late. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  department 
has  carried  out  the  Tarsney  act — that  has  been  op¬ 
tional  with  it — in  connection  with  some  of  its  bigger 
buildings  throwing  these  into  competition,  buildings 
of  a  million  dollars  or  thereabout;  the  New  York  cus¬ 
tom  house,  the  Baltimore,  Indianapolis,  Cleveland  and 
other  buildings  of  that  class.  The  results  have  not 
been  startling,  and  none  of  the  designs  received  so  far 
would  set  the  river  on  fire.  They  compare  favorably 
with  what  the  department  has  done  by  itself  but  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  excel.  In  one  case  the  office  had  pre¬ 
pared  preliminary  designs  for  a  building  that  was  sub¬ 
sequently  thrown  into  competition.  It  was,  of  course, 
put  away  until  all  the  designs  were  in,  but  had  it  been 
placed  alongside  of  those  “masterly  efforts”  of  the  out¬ 
siders  I  am  convinced  it  would  have  won  out  hands 
down. 
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All  in  all,  through  capable  management,  the  infu¬ 
sion  of  new  blood,  the  incentive  of  outside  competition 
and  other  causes,  government  architecture  has  reached 
a  really  high  plane,  stands  well  by  itself  and  gives  us 
reason  to  hope  for  really  great  things. 

But  the  American  Institute  has  kept  on  hammer¬ 
ing  persistently  at  the  department,  clamoring  for  no 
very  well-founded  reason,  I  submit,  for  all  the  build¬ 
ings  to  be  open  to  competition,  except  it  be  its  com¬ 
mendable  purpose  to  provide  more  work  for  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Secretary  Shaw  and  Supervising  Architect 
Taylor  have  conferred  and  decided  to  try  the  Tarsney 
act  in  wholesale  lots  for  awhile  anyway.  The  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  building  is  the  first  under  the  new  order  of 
things.  Forty  or  more  will  follow,  for  you  know  con¬ 
gress  has  been  liberal  lately  and  given  out  building 
appropriations  with  a  lavish  hand.  In  this  first  what 
may  be  called  minor  competition,  seven  architects 
have  been  invited  to  submit  designs;  no  other  designs 
will  be  considered  and  in  every  case  will  it  be  a  limited 
and  comparatively  local  and  invited  afifair. 

Messrs.  Davis  and  Davis,  Albert  Kelsey,  Wm.  C. 
Pritchett,  John  T.  Windrum,  George  B.  Page,  E.  V. 
Seeler,  all  of  Philadelphia,  and  Harold  F.  Adams  of 
Atlantic  City  have  been  invited  in  this  case  and  none 
others  need  apply. 

The  supervising  architect’s  office  will  see  that  the 
accepted  design  conforms  to  What  is  required ;  it  will 
superintend  the  work,  attend  to  payments,  etc.,  etc., 
esssentially  a  “supervising”  office  hereafter.  Really 
the  successful  architects  in  these  competitions  will 
have  comparatively  little  to  do  for  their  five  per  cent, 
and  there  will  be  no  cutting  of  rates  ( !)  no  fussing 
with  feminine  clients,  not  half  the  bother  and  worries 
of  general  practice.  These  jobs  are  worth  going  after 
and  it  behooves  all  ye  of  the  West  in  whose  vicinities 
government  buildings  have  been  provided  for,  to  get 
a  “hustle  on”  and  have  your  congressmen  labor  with 
the  department  to  the  end  it  may  invite  you  to  parti¬ 
cipate  at  the  feast. 

I  can  see  many  snags  ahead.  The  department  if  not 
the  architects  has  its  troubles  before  it,  vexatious  de¬ 
lays  and  what  not  too  numerous  to  mention,  beside  be¬ 
ing  impolitic  for  me  to  touch  upon  here  and  now,  but  I 
feel  convinced  the  experiment  will  not  be  a  success, 
and  before  many  years  the  department  will  resume  at¬ 
tending  to  its  own  business  itself.  Its  organization  is 
very  complete,  it  is  in  good  working  order  and  it  seems 
too  bad  to  cut  off  its  usefulness  just  when  it  is  in  such 
splendid  shape  to  do  and  is  doing  such  good  work. 
But  if  we  never  try  anything,  how  are  we  to  know 
when  we  have  the  best?  So  let  the  experiment  begin, 
but,  between  ourselves,  I  am  deuced  glad  some  one 
else  is  supervising  architect  than  yours  truly. 

*  *  * 

You  have  heard  much  about  and  seen  much  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  projected  “redemption”  of  Washington. 
You  know  there  was  a  very  swell  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  that  after  a  little  junket  into  Europe  and  a  few 
lunches  and  other  consultations  labored  and  brought 
forth  a  scheme  of  parks,  new  streets,  government 
buildings,  etc.,  etc.,  a  general  beautifying  and  fixing  up 
of  the  capital  city,  which  by  the  way,  is  pretty  nice  as 


it  is.  Much  criticism  was  heaped  upon  that  commis¬ 
sion’s  plan,  few  who  really  know  things  fully  con¬ 
curred  in  it,  and  those  of  us  who  had  first  started  the 
movement  to  systematize  affairs  and  had  pretty  well 
defined  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  who  were 
so  absolutely  ignored  by  this  mighty  commission  which 
came  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  decided  things  in 
such  an  off-hand  and  easy  way  that  we  had  been  scuf¬ 
fling  over  and  studying  for  years,  thought,  very  natur¬ 
ally  if  not  with  absolute  justice,  that  the  scheme  was 
all  planned,  poor,  indeed  very  poor.  Strange  how  our 
temper,  our  bile,  our  digestion,  our  feelings  influence 
our  judgment ! 

Of  course,  in  this  case,  I  can’t  be  impartial.  I  have 
too  well  defined  prejudices  in  favor  of  another  and 
dearer  scheme,  but  with  as  little  prejudice  as  possible 
I  will  say  that  that  commission’s  plan  is  too 
academic,  too  much  on  paper  with  too  little  regard 
for  how  it  will  appear  in  execution,  too  servile  an 
imitation  of  old  European  ideas  without  consideration 
of  the  vastly  different  conditions,  climate  and  people 
here.  I  may  sum  up  by  saying  it’s  too  scholastic, 
more  what  you  would  expect  from  a  student  at  the 
academy  than  from  men  who  know  and  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  conditions,  times  and  all  that  goes  to  making  a 
modern  city. 

This  is  the  first  word  of  adverse  criticism  I  have 
uttered.  However,  I  am  so  pleased  that  some  plan, 
any  system  has  been  adopted  that  I  have  been  loud  in 
its  praise.  Something,  however  imperfect,  is  much 
better  than  nothing. 

They  had  gotten  so  here  that  they  slapped  down 
buildings,  statues,  fountains,  etc.,  in  a  most  haphazard 
and  startling  way,  regardless  of  anything  facing  any¬ 
where,  really  in  an  idiotic  manner.  Nothing  has  been 
done  and  no  expense  incurred  toward  putting  the  com¬ 
mission’s  plans  into  execution  and  nothing  will  be 
done  in  that  direction  that  way.  save  that  when  a  gov¬ 
ernment  building  is  decided  upon  now,  or  a  new  street 
is  projected  or  any  improvement  inaugurated  in  the 
regular  course  of  affairs  people  get  those  plans  and  fix 
that  building  fountain  or  street  so  that  it  fits  into  the 
general  scheme.  Now,  there  is  where  the  joke  comes 
in  and  the  advantage  lies,  for  while  that  very  influence 
tends  to  systematize  things  a  bit,  everything  that  has 
been  done  or  is  projected  or  thought  of  for  some  years 
to  come,  fits  that  particular  plan  but,  fortunately,  gets 
into  such  shape  that  several  other  and  much  better 
general  plans  can  wiggle  things  about  these  completed 
or  fixed  affairs  and  the  already  old  buildings  in  such  a 
way  as  to  blend  the  whole  without  very  much  change 
and  get  into  a  general  scheme  the  honorable  the  park 
commission  never  dreamed  of! 

But  here  am  I  prattling  on  as  if  I  had  all  day  to 
write  and  your  good  people  had  the  patience  of  Job  to 
read  me  through.  There  is  much  to  say  about  govern¬ 
ment  building  and  national  affairs  that  interests  and  is 
vital  to  the  architects  and  I  will  not  promise  to  hold 
any  place  for  much  more  than  a  month  at  a  time,  but 
for  the  nonce  and  not  to  wear  out  my  welcome  I  will 
leave  you  in  peace  and  contentment,  and  may 
Heaven’s  choicest  blessings  be  showered  down  upon 
you  all.  Amen ! 
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THE  NEW  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


N  this  home  of  trade,  built  and  owned 
by  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  we  have  so  interesting  an 
example  of  a  great  business  building, 
and  of  such  special  interest  as  showing 
what  and  how  many  things  need  to  be 
brought  together  and  adjusted  to  make 
the  whole  of  a  great  business  building 
in  what  is  known  as  the  West,  that  it 
has  seemed  a  fitting  subject  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  illustrations  of  this  issue  of  the 
Western  Architect. 

In  this  building,  Minneapolis  has  added  to  her 
group  of  modern  business  structures  one  which  is 
entirely  creditable  to  the  city.  It  is  a  handsome, 
modern,  up-to-date,  substantial  and  complete  office 
building.  More  than  this,  it  is  unquestionably  the 
best  building  yet  erected  for  the  uses  of  a  grain  trading 
organization  ;  not  the  most  costly  or  largest,  perhaps, 
but  the  best  adapted  to  the  uses  of  such  a  body  of  men 
and  certainly  the  most  modern  of  all  the  exchange 
buildings  of  the  country. 

Minneapolis  people  are  not  probably  generally 
aware  of  these  facts.  The  building  has  been  under 
construction  for  about  two  years,  but  the  work  has 
gone  on  quietly  and  without  any  fuss  or  “puffing”  by 
the  press.  From  time  to  time  something  has  been  said 
about  the  New  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  there  has 
been  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  city  was  to  have  an 
excellent  building  for  its  chief  commercial  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  the  conspicuous  merits  of  the  building  have 
not  been  greatly  enlarged  upon. 

The  building  covers  a  piece  of  ground  157  feet  on 
Fourth  ave.  So.  by  132  feet  on  Fourth  street  So.  Its 
general  shape  is  that  of  the  letter  “E.”  It  rises  ten 
stories  from  the  sidewalk,  with  a  commodious  base¬ 
ment  below  the  street  level.  The  walls  are  of  gray 
pressed  brick  with  gray  terra  cotta  trimmings,  the 
latter  furnishing  the  only  ornamentation  to  be  found 
on  the  exterior.  This  ornamentation  is  mostly  about 
the  doorways,  which  are  in  the  center  of  the  Fourth 
avenue  and  Fourth  street  sides.  These  entrances  are 
directly  from  the  sidewalk ;  the  architectural  effect  of 
a  raised  first  floor  and  flights  of  entrance  steps  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  obviously  utilitarian  plan  of  a 
street  level  entrance.  For  such  a  building  it  is  most 
desirable. 

Large  as  has  been  the  experience  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Kees  &  Colburn,  if  they  were  to  be  asked  to 
tell  off-hand  the  number  of  contracts  represented  in  the 
complete  building,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  they  could 
name  half  of  them.  They  evidently  set  out  to  design 
a  building  that  should  express,  before  anything  else, 
that  solidity  and  straightforwardness  which  all  busi¬ 
ness  men  prize  so  highly.  But  modern  business,  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  simplest  and  most  forward  manner,  de¬ 
mands  a  host  of  facilities  and  conveniences,  and  al¬ 
though  it  need  not  be  ostentatious,  it  must  not  be 


niggardly.  So,  therefore,  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
great  trading  center,  this  plain  and  substantial  build¬ 
ing  must  have  every  known  labor  and  time-saving 
device,  as  well  as  everything  that  can  contribute  to 
the  comfort  of  the  tenants.  Decorations  must  be  free 
from  the  theatrical;  they  must  not  obtrude,  neither 
must  they  on  the  other  hand  carry  a  hint  of  the  tight 
purse. 

The  general  verdict  is  that  these  desirable  things 
have  been  pretty  nearly  accomplished  in  this  build¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  credit 
to  those  who  have  assisted  to  bring  about  the  happy 
result. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  there  first  came  the  survey¬ 
ing  of  the  ground,  which  was  done  by  J.  E.  Egan,  of 
Minneapolis,  who  was  formerly  county  surveyor. 
After  this,  the  excavating  for  this  mammoth  build¬ 
ing  was  begun  by  H.  N.  Leighton  &  Co.,  whose  name 
is  familiar  with  not  only  the  people  of  Minneapolis, 
but  of  the  entire  Northwest. 

The  foundations  were  laid  with  special  care  by 
Pike  &  Cook,  of  416  Fifth  st  So.,  Minneapolis. 

"Z”  bar  columns  were  the  type  selected  and  used 
in  this  building  and  among  the  important  features  of 
the  steel  frame  work  are  three  heavy  box  girders  and 
five  plate  girders,  each  with  a  span  of  80  feet  6  inches, 
and  each  will  safely  support  a  load  of  over  600  tons. 

These  girders,  made  by  Jones  &  Laughlin,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  weigh  24JZ  tons  each,  and  to  place  them  in  the 
building  at  a  height  of  85  feet  from  the  sidewalk  re¬ 
quired  Washington  fir  poles  16  inches  diameter  at  the 
top  and  102  feet  long. 

The  assembling  of  the  steel  frame  at  the  building 
was  done  by  C.  F.  Haglin,  the  general  contractor, 
whose  patent  concrete  steel  system  of  floor  filling  was 
adapted  and  used  throughout. 

The  exterior  is  furnished  in  terra  cotta  made  by 
the  American  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  which 
S.  J.  Hewson  &  Co.  are  the  Minneapolis  agents. 

The  Norman  Pressed  Bricks  were  manufactured 
by  the  Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  and  were  furnished  by  J.  C.  Landers  &  Co., 
of  Minneapolis,  both  the  terra  cotta  and  brick  being 
of  a  warm,  drab  shade. 

The  Enameled  Brick  is  the  product  of  the  Tiffany 
Enameled  Brick  Co.’s  plant  at  Momemce,  Ill.,  which 
were  also  supplied  by  J.  C.  Landers  &  Co.,  who  are 
their  local  agents. 

The  fire-proof  partitions  which  are  shown  so  clearly 
in  one  of  our  printed  plates,  were  supplied  by  the 
Mackolite  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  through  S.  J.  Hew¬ 
son  &  Co.,  as  well  as  the  Marbleithic  Flooring,  which 
came  from  the  Marbleithic  Floor  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
S.  J.  Hewson  &  Co.,  of  No.  10  3rd  St.  North,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  are  the  Northwestern  representatives  of  both 
of  these  concerns. 

The  entire  walls  of  the  building  are  plastered  with 
Zenith  plaster  furnished  by  the  United  States  Gypsum 
Company,  whose  Northwestern  offices  are  located  in 
the  Lumber  Exchange. 
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The  Crittenden  Roofing  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  manu¬ 
factured  and  supplied  the  roofing  material,  as  well  as 
the  metal  window  frames  and  sash. 

The  hardware  and  trimmings  were  furnished  by  the 
well-known  house  of  W.  K.  Morison  &  Co.,  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  were  Yale  &  Towne's  best  construction. 
They  were  finished  in  “Bower-Barff”  and  provided 
with  a  special  dead-locking  office  latch,  witli  the  Yale 
armored  front  and  a  patent  triplex  spindle.  The  butts 
are  self-lubricating  and  are  self-closing  through  the  aid 
of  the  “Blount  Check.” 

The  window  sash  locks  and  lifts,  as  well  as  the 
door  checks,  were  also  made  by  the  Yale  &  Towne 
Mfg.  Co.,  and  are  in  keeping  with  the  general  character 
of  the  building. 

Italian  marble  is  liberally  used  about  the  elevators, 
stairs  and  corridors.  In  the  trading  room,  the  wains¬ 
cot  and  telegraph  counters  are  of  scagliola,  an  artificial 
imitation  of  colored  marble  and  cluster  work,  and  this 
makes  an  attractive  beginning  for  the  decorative 
scheme. 

Marble  also  forms  an  important  part  of  some  of  the 
office  fittings,  noticeably  to  the  Washburn-Crosby 
offices.  The  marble  contracts  were  placed  with  the 
N.  W.  Mantel  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  except  the  artificial 
marble,  which  was  furnished  by  the  Henry  Marble  Co., 
of  Chicago. 

The  ornamental  iron  work  about  the  elevators  and 
stairs  was  furnished  by  the  Winslow  Bros.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  while  the  office  counters  and  railings  were  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Works, 
of  Minneapolis. 

John  S.  Bradstreet  &  Co.  assume  responsibility 
for  the  wall  decorations  of  the  great  trading  room, 
which  is  75  by  130  feet  on  the  4th  floor,  and  35  feet 
high,  to  its  deeply  coffered  ceiling,  as  well  as  for  the 
ornamentation  of  the  first  floor  corridor.  The  general 
impression  one  gets  from  the  finished  work  is  of  a 
bright,  cheery  room,  richly  but  serviceably  finished, 
without  pomp  or  cheap  advertising, — a  decorative 
scheme  calculated  to  preserve  the  spaciousness  of  the 
room — to  make  one  rather  buoyant  rather  than  to 
depress. 

To  get  a  notion  of  how  very  well  this  room  has 
been  furnished,  one  has  only  to  see  it  and  then  imagine 
how  it  might  have  been  dwarfed  and  hushed  by  the 
substitution  of  some  of  the  deep  and  somber  color¬ 
ings  so  much  affected  in  these  times.  A  series  of  wall 
paintings  call  up  visions  of  how  very  differently  the 
grain  trade  is  handled  elsewhere. 

Other  very  interesting  things  by  John  S.  Brad- 
street  &  Co.  have  been  done  in  the  building,  notice¬ 
ably  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  main  trading  room, 
and  in  the  private  offices  of  Watson  &  Co. 

The  general  painting  of  the  building  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Harry  B.  Cramer  Co.,  the  well  estab¬ 
lished  painting  concern  of  Minneapolis,  which  con¬ 
stituted  a  contract  of  no  small  proportion. 


The  beautiful  entrance  on  the  Fourth  ave.  So.  side 
is  provided  with  the  latest  pattern  of  revolving  doors, 
which  were  made  by  the  St.  Paul  Furniture  Co.,  and 
every  window  is  fastened  with  the  H.  K.  Whitner 
Patent  Safety  Window  bolts. 

The  Electric  and  Power  Plant. 

An  important  part  of  the  service  equipment  of  the 
building  is  the  electric  lighting  and  power  plant  which 
furnishes  current  for  the  electric  motors  that  drive  the 
great  triplex  power  pumps  of  the  hydraulic  elevators, 
for  the  numerous  electric  motors  which  operate  the 
exhaust  and  blower  fans  of  the  indirect  heating  and 
ventilating  system,  and  for  the  thousands  of  incan¬ 
descent  electric  lamps  thickly  studded  throughout  the 
building,  which  form  the  sole  illumination,  save  at  tiie 
elevators  and  stairways  in  the  main  corridors,  where 
gas  jets  are  also  provided  for  emergency  use. 

The  plant  consists  of  three  Westinghouse  vertical 
compound  engines  of  the  latest  type,  two  of  125  and 
one  of  80  horse  power  directly  connected  to  three 
Westinghouse  compound  wound  engine  type  genera¬ 
tors.  Each  generator  is  mounted  direct  on  the  ex¬ 
tended  shaft  of  its  respective  engine,  and  the  engine 
and  generator  rest  upon  a  single  iron  base,  making  a 
generating  unit  of  very  compact  and  pleasing  design. 

The  three  generating  units  are  placed  in  line  along 
the  Fourth  St.  side  of  the  engine  room,  and  space  has 
been  provided  and  provision  made  for  a  fourth  unit 
which  may  be  added  later. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  engines  is  used  for  heating  the  building 
during  the  winter  months,  the  use  of  compound  en¬ 
gines  was  rendered  practicable  only  by  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  Paul  vacuum  system,  which  prevents  any 
appreciable  back  pressure  above  the  atmosphere. 

The  current  at  a  pressure  of  230  volts,  which  is  the 
voltage  used  throughout  the  building  at  all  lamps 
and  motors,  is  carried  to  the  main  switchboard  by 
means  of  heavily  insulated  cables  laid  in  an  iron  con¬ 
duit  underneath  the  tile  floor  of  the  engine  room  as 
shown  herewith. 

The  switchboard  proper,  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  cut,  consists  of  six  panels  of  genuine  black  marble, 
each  about  thirty  inches  in  width  and  about  six  and 
one-half  feet  in  height. 

The  two  feeder  panels  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  the 
board  with  four  generator  panels  between.  The  feeder 
panels  are  similar  and  contain  the  switches  and  pro¬ 
tection  devices  for  the  various  feeders  of  the  lighting 
and  power  system,  as  well  as  instruments  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  electric  pressure  and  for  recording  in  ink  on 
daily  charts  the  total  current  used  at  all  times  for 
lighting  and  for  power  purposes  separately  or  the 
total  out-put  of  the  plant  as  desired. 

The  four  generator  panels  in  the  center,  one  of 
which  is  left  blank  for  the  future  generating  set  men- 
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tioned  above,  contains  the  instruments,  switches,  cir¬ 
cuit  breakers,  etc.,  for  the  control  and  protection  of 
the  respective  generators.  The  entire  front  of  the 
switchboard  is  perfectly  symmetrical  in  design  and  the 
instruments  and  devices  finished  alike  in  polished 
copper,  present  a  handsome  appearance  against  the 
black  marble  back-ground. 

1  his  switchboard  is  supported  in  a  white  marble 
base  between  two  white  marble  columns,  and  is  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  white  marble  gauge  board,  upon 
which  are  placed  the  steam  and  air  gauges  and  the 
master-clock. 

It  is  not  usually  the  best  practice  to  mount  steam 
and  water  gauges  over  the  electrical  connections  of  a 
switchboard  on  account  of  the  danger  of  leakage,  but 
in  this  case  it  was  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  so 
place  the  gauges,  and  all  danger  of  leakage  has  been 
eliminated  by  means  of  a  special  copper  catch  basin 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  rear  of  the  board  with 
drain  pipes  at  the  ends. 

This  main  switchboard  is  not  crowded  near  the 
wall  as  is  the  usual  custom,  but  is  set  out  about  ten 
feet,  and  the  black  and  white  marble  work  is  carried 
back  on  both  sides  similar  to  the  front,  thus  making 
a  three-sided  board  and  giving  ample  room  in  the 
rear  for  careful  inspection  and  maintenance  of  the 
complicated  copper  bus-bar  work  and  the  renewal  of 
the  enclosed  fuses  which  protect  the  various  feeder 
circuits. 


The  side  panels  are  utilized  for  the  basement  light¬ 
ing  switches,  bus  junction  and  central  station  break¬ 
down  service  switches,  and  for  the  various  watt¬ 
meters  which  are  enclosed  in  glass  cases  and  mounted 
on  the  fronts  of  the  panels.  Wattmeters  are  provided 
for  measuring  the  total  monthly  current  generated  by 
each  generator,  the  current  taken  from  the  city  central 
station  for  break-down  service,  and  the  current  taken 
separately  by  the  elevator  motors,  the  heating  and 
ventilating  motors,  the  public  corridor  lights,  etc., 
thus  affording  in  connection  with  the  volt  and  ampere¬ 
meters  and  recording  ammeters,  above  referred  to  as 
mounted  on  the  generator  and  feeder  panels,  the  most 
complete  records  of  current  consumption  enabling 
operating  costs  to  be  accurately  computed. 

Two  of  these  side  panels  are  left  blank  for  the  in¬ 
struments  and  devices  of  an  auxiliary  storage  battery 
plant  which  may  be  added  later  if  found  to  be  de¬ 
sirable. 

The  connections  are  so  made  that  the  power  and 
the  lighting  service  may  be  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,  or  operated  as  one  system  as  desired,  and 
any  or  all  generators  may  be  connected  to  either  of 
the  two  sets  of  bus-bars,  or  to  both  at  one  time,  and 
all  power  and  lighting  feeder  switches,  as  well  as  the 
generator  switches  are  double  throw,  so  that  they  may 
be  thrown  on  either  set  of  bus-bars  to  provide  for  any 
desirable  division  of  the  load. 
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REAR  OF  GENERATOR  AND  FEEDER  PANELS  OF  MAIN  SWITCHBOARD. 


The  rear  of  the  switchboard  is  the  most  interesting 
part  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  and  has  been 
worked  out  with  great  care,  and  the  polished  copper 
bus-bar  work  presents  unusual  symmetry  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  design. 

Connections  are  so  made  that  if  the  'storage  bat¬ 
tery  is  added,  a  differential  battery  booster  will  be 
connected  between  the  bus-bars,  so  that  there  will 


be  no  flickering  of  lamps,  no  matter  how  the  power 
load  may  fluctuate. 

The  electric  light  wiring  of  the  building  comprises 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  feet  of  rubber- 
covered  copper  wire,  encased  throughout  in  enameled 
and  electro-galvanized  iron  conduits  which  are  laid 
in  the  walls  and  under  the  floors,  and  provided  with  an 
iron  terminal  or  outlet  box  at  every  point  where  the 
wires  emerge  for  fixture  connections. 
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As  the  wires  are  thus  entirely  enclosed  in  iron, 
practically  all  danger  of  fire  from  this  source  is  elimi¬ 
nated  and  the  wires  are  fully  protected  against  me¬ 
chanical  injury.  A  further  gain  by  the  use  of  this  iron 
conduit  system,  and  a  very  important  gain,  too,  is  the 
accessibility  of  the  wires.  As  the  entire  conduit  sys¬ 
tem  was  first  installed  without  wires  or  fish  strings  of 
any  kind,  and  the  wires  not  inserted  until  the  build¬ 
ing  was  practically  complete,  it  is  evident  that  at  any 
time  in  the  future  defective  wires  may  be  withdrawn 
and  perfect  ones  substituted.  In  this  building  the 
electric  lighting  service  is  not  furnished  free,  but  a 
very  nominal  charge,  sufficient  only  to  cover  operating 
expenses  is  made  and  all  tenants  pay  for  the  light 
they  use  at  this  nominal  rate,  the  current  taken  by 
each  tenant  being  recorded  by  a  wattmeter,  just  as  is 
the  case  of  central  station  service. 


CONDUIT  CONSTRUCTION  AT  ONE  OF  THE  10  METER  AND 
JUNCTION  BOARDS  (Slate  Fronts  Removed.) 


All  meters  of  each  floor  are  mounted  on  a  black 
marbleized  slate  meter-board  located  in  the  meter  room 
on  that  floor,  and  the  electrical  connections  are  so 
made  that  various  combinations  of  circuits  may  be  fed 
through  the  meters,  so  that  the  tenant's  lights  may 
continue  to  be  metered,  even  though  the  distribution 
of  floor  space  may  be  materially  changed. 

About  forty  switch  and  cut-out  cabinets  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  control  and  protection  of  the  indvidual 
lighting  circuits.  In  most  wiring  jobs  these  “cut-out” 
cabinets  are  rough  and  unsightly,  and  are  therefore 
hidden  away  in  the  more  or  less  inaccessible  places 
where  they  often  become  sources  of  great  inconveni- 
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ence  and  even  danger.  It  is  not  so,  however,  in  this 
building ;  here  the  cabinets  were  recognized  as  im- 
poitant  features  of  the  service  equipment  and  were 
very  properly  located  in  the  most  accessible  places  in 
the  main  corridors,  and  were  therefore  so  designed  and 
constructed  that  instead  of  being  objectionable,  they 
ai c  1  ecognized  as  features  of  especial  interest  and  at¬ 
traction.  Each  cabinet  consists  of  a  minature  black 
marble  switchboard  with  polished  copper  bus-bars, 
switches,  etc.,  set  in  a  black  slate  frame  and  in  an  iron 
box  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  white  marble  trim, 
and  provided  with  heavy  plate  glass  doors  with  orna¬ 
mental  iron  frames  of  especially  neat  design. 


ONEOFTHE40  DISTRIBUTION  OR  “CUT-OUT”  CABINETS 
FOR  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

A  unique  feature  of  considerable  interest  in  con¬ 
nection  v  it h  the  wiring-  system,  is  the  provision  made 
for  future  additions.  Although  an  abundance  of  out¬ 
lets  have  been  provided,  there  being  over  five  hundred 
floor  and  baseboard  receptacles  alone  to  which  cords 
and  plugs  may  be  attached  for  desk  and  portable 
lamps;  yet,  recognizing  that  it  is  impossible  to  foretell 
all  of  the  necessary  locations  for  lights,  a  special 
moulding  has  been  carried  around  each  wall  of  every 
room  to  facilitate  extensions  and  additions.  This 
moulding  is  so  designed  and  so  connected  with  the 
lighting  conduit  in  each  room,  that  in  a  few  minutes’ 
time,  without  marring  the  building,  a  light  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  almost  any  point  on  the  wall  by  means  of  a 
flexible  steel  covered  cable  concealed  in  the  moulding. 

1  he  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  naturally  con¬ 
tains  many  miles  of  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  and 
cables.  For  these  wires,  an  iron  conduit,  similar  to  that 
used  for  lighting,  and  a  special  wood  moulding  have 
been  provided  so  that  the  instruments  may  be  placed 
at  almost  any  desired  location  without  disfiguring  the 
rooms  and  corridors  with  unsightly  wires. 

A  private  telephone  system  has  been  installed  be¬ 
tween  the  offices  of  a  number  of  members  and  the 
Trading  room,  and  an  electric  light  signal-board  run¬ 
ning  across  the  entire  end  of  the  room  over  the  main 
blackboard,  automatically  and  noiselessly  informs  the 
member  on  the  floor  who  may  be  wanted  at  his  private 
telephone  booth. 
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All  of  the  electrical  construction  work  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  including  the  main  switchboard,  cabinets,  signal 
systems,  etc.,  was  installed  by  W.  I.  Gray  &  Co.,  of 
Minneapolis,  from  plans  and  specifications  by  Chas.  L. 
Pillsbury,  Consulting  Electrical  Engineer. 

The  Westinghouse  engines  and  generators  above 
referred  to  were  furnished  by  Westinghouse,  Church, 
Kerr  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  the  motors  mentioned  else¬ 
where  which  drive  the  various  exhaust  and  blower 
fans  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  systems  were  built 
and  installed  by  the  Electric  Machinery  Co.,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  ecpiipped  with  Cutler  Hammer  Universal 
Motor  Controllers  under  specifications  made  by  Mr. 
Pillsbury. 

Heating  and  Ventilation. 

Limitations  of  space  will  admit  of  but  brief  men¬ 
tion  of  the  many  interesting  features  of  the  heating 
and  ventilation  which,  in  this  building,  take  both  com¬ 
fort  and  hygiene  into  account  to  an  unusual  extent. 
Indeed  as  one  is  shown  the  very  complex  and  efficient 
plant  in  operation  in  the  building  he  is  convinced  that 
the  heating  and  ventilating  must  have  been  made  a 
sort  of  pet  by  the  building  committee,  their  architects 
and  the  engineers  who  installed  the  many  devices 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  results  to  be  seen  ;  for 
certainly  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  find  another 
building  containing  so  complete  and  so  well  designed 
apparatus  as  is  to  be  found  here. 

Different  parts  of  the  building  are  treated  according 
to  their  needs.  Tenants  of  other  supposedly  first-class 
buildings,  where  heat  is  supplied  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  where  such  fresh  air  as  is  to  be  had  struggles  in 
through  open  doors  and  cracks  and  crannies  of  the 
lower  stories,  and  after  depositing  its  burden  of  dust 
and  soot  finds  its  way  out  of  the  upper  stories  some¬ 
how,  are  astonished  to  learn  that  offices  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  are  supplied  with  warmed  fresh  air 
at  a  uniform  temperature — that  the  amount  of  air  and 
its  temperature  are  automatically  controlled,  and  that 
the  air  is  washed  and  delivered  to  the  rooms  free  from 
the  dust  and  soot  and  organic  matter  so  inevitable  in 
down-town  districts  in  manufacturing  towns  of  any 
size. 

The  corridors  are  sufficiently  warmed  with  direct 
radiators  and  enough  fresh  air  finds  its  way  to  and 
through  them  by  means  of  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  doors  at  the  streets.  What  little  heat  is  required 
in  the  toilet-rooms,  is  also  supplied  by  direct  radiators; 
but  here  any  attempt  at  fresh  air  supply,  other  than 
from  the  corridors  is  avoided;  in  fact  every  precaution 
is  taken  to  make  the  air  from  the  corridors  move  swift¬ 
ly  into  and  through  the  toilet-rooms.  To  that  end,  air  is 
being  continually  exhausted  from  the  toilet-rooms  ;  and 
this  again — to  prevent  the  circulation  of  disagreeable 
odors  within  the  rooms — is  done  at  and  through  the 
toilet  fixtures  themselves. 


Offices  are  supplied  with  fresh,  thoroughly  washed 
warm  air  at  a  temperature  high  enough  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  70  degrees  Fahr.  throughout  the  rooms 
through  registers  situated  about  8  feet  above  the 
floor,  and  after  doing  its  appointed  work  is  exhausted 
through  other  registers  situated  in  the  base-boards. 
Flues  in  the  Mackolite  partitions  bring  this  fresh  air 
from  the  plenum  chamber  in  the  basement,  where  each 
room  has  its  own  indirect  radiator,  the  steam  supply 
for  which  is  under  the  automatic  control  of  a  thermo¬ 
stat.  Other  flues  discharge  the  vitiated  air  into  the 
attic  where  it  is  removed  by  mechanical  means. 

The  precaution  is  taken  to  supply  rooms  with  air 
at  something  above  normal  pressure,  so  as  to  con¬ 
stantly  exclude  the  unwashed  air  that  might  otherwise 
find  its  way  in  through  the  corridors  and  around  the 
windows.  In  the  large  trading  room  the  warmed  air 
supply  is  first  led  to  the  space  above  the  coffered  ceil¬ 
ing  and  distributed  by  passing  through  17  registers  so 
deftly  contrived  as  to  appear  a  part  of  the  ceiling  deco¬ 
ration. 

The  air  of  the  room  is  exhausted  through  24  regis¬ 
ters  placed  around  the  walls  just  above  the  floor  level, 
and  is  taken  thence  by  flues  to  the  space  between  ceil¬ 
ing  and  roof,  from  which  space  it  is  hustled  out  by  a 
fan  and  electric  motor  through  a  specially  constructed, 
fire-proof  fan  house.  The  heating  and  handling  of  the 
air  supply  for  this  great  room  is  separated  in  the  base¬ 
ment  from  that  of  the  offices.  Air  may  be  supplied  to 
this  room,  which  is  76  x  128  feet  and  35  feet  high,  and 
contains  above  340,000  cubic  feet,  in  controllable  quan¬ 
tities,  equal  to  from  4  to  8  times  its  cubic  contents  per 
hour.  About  the  same  variable  air  supply,  viz.  from  4 
to  8  times  the  capacity  of  the  room,  is  to  be  had  by 
each  office  room  of  the  building. 

To  move  all  this  vast  air  supply  as  needed,  requires 
as  many  as  8  electric  motors  aggregating  more  than 
100  h.  p.  and  seven  steel  plate  blowers  and  two  fans  of 
the  propeller  type,  situated  at  points  best  adapted  to 
the  work  they  have  to  do. 

So  nicely  calculated  is  the  power  plant  to  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  case  and  so  well  adjusted  are  all  the  parts, 
that  the  contractors  make  the  broad  claim  of  being  able 
to  heat  and  ventilate  all  parts  of  the  building  as  desired 
independent  of  outside  weather  conditions. 

Probably  no  other  part  of  this  complex  mechanical 
installation  excites  so  much  curiosity  as  the  part  de¬ 
voted  to  cleansing  the  incoming  atmosphere.  This 
supply  is  taken  from  the  court  at  the  rear  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  as  this  location  was  deemed  less  apt  than  any  other 
to  furnish  air  laden  with  street  dust  and  other  impuri¬ 
ties.  Entering  through  an  opening  120  sq.  ft.  in  area, 
at  which  moveable  louvre  slats  control  the  volume,  the 
incoming  air  is  drawn  through  the  tempering  coils  of 
steam  pipe  and  the  temperature  raised  above  the  freez¬ 
ing  point.  The  steam  supply  to  these  coils,  however,  is 
under  automatic  control,  as  it  is  desirable  in  cold 
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A  STRONG  CONCERN. 

Another  new  heating  concern  has  recently  opened  up  a 
place  in  Minneapolis  under  the  name  of  the  Craigo-Baker  Co., 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  general  steam,  hot  water  heating 
and  ventilation  business.  The  company  is  composed  of  W. 
Craigo,  G.  Craigo  and  C.  J.  Baker,  and  their  location  is  at  212 
Fourth  street  south. 

Mr.  Baker,  one  of  the  members  of  this  new  company,  is 
an  old  resident  of  Minneapolis,  while  his  associates  are  from 
the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

That  the  firm  is  a  competent  one  in  every  respect  so  far 
as  heating  and  ventilating  business  is  concerned,  may  readily 
be  seen  by  reading  the  following  indorsements: 


Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 


THE  JOHNSON  WINDOW  SHADE  ADJUSTER. 


The  Johnson  Window  Shade  Adjuster,  of  which  we  present 
an  illustration  herewith,  has  been  adopted  very  largely  by 
architects,  and  is  found  to  give  universal  satisfaction.  Ar¬ 
chitects  are  especially  interested,  as  it  is  made  by  any  factory 
and  costs  no  more  than  any  other  stop.  The  sliding  shade 
roller  brackets  work  on  a  special  detail  of  window  stop.  It  is 
adopted  for  use  in  school,  office  buildings,  hospitals  and  res¬ 
idences.  Its  simplicity  and  perfect  working  are  its  great 
commendations.  By  its  use  you  can  have  an  adjustable 
shade  without  the  use  of  rods,  wires,  chains  or  any  cumber¬ 
some  fixtures  in  your  windows.  It  is  easily  put  up,  and  does 
not  get  out  of  order.  It  is  manufactured  by  R.  R.  Johnson, 
No.  167  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  a  largo  number  of  prominent  architects.  A 
booklet  and  sample  o',  stop  with  sliding  bracket  will  be  sen! 
on  application.  It  was  adopted  in  the  Wells  office  building, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  and  Lake  Shore 
rialroad  depot  and  office  building  in  Chicago;  St.  Anne’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  Chicago;  The  Engineering  Building  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  and  the  Carnegie-Stout  Free  Library 
at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  as  well  as  many  other  large  buildings  de¬ 
signed  by  the  leading  architects  of  the  country. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  an  advertisement  of  the 
above  Arm,  which  will  interest  all. 


April  21st,  1898. 

The  Pond  &  Hasey  Company., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  Charles  Baker  has  worked  for 
our  concern  more  or  less  for  the  past  seven  years;  he  was 
with  us  constantly  about  three  years;  he  has  had  charge  of 
putting  in  some  of  the  largest  jobs  which  we  have  done, 
notably  the  Central  Power  Plant,  and  two  of  the  largest  build¬ 
ings  at  Fergus  Falls  Insane  Asylum.  This  job  comprises  the 
setting  of  Heine  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  reduction  valves, 
grease  traps  and  all  appliances  used  in  connection  for  a 
thoroughly  modern,  first-class  power  and  heating  job. 

We  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Baker  has  been  one  of  the  most 
reliable  men  we  ever  had  in  our  employ,  thoroughly  capable, 
honest,  strictly  sober,  and  whose  mind  is  on  his  business, 
whatever  it  may  be.  We  heartily  recommend  him  to  any 
position  within  the  scope  of  his  trade. 

POND  &  HASEY  CO., 

C.  E.  Hasey. 

Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Company, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

April  22d,  1898. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Baker  has  been  in  my 
employ  most  of  the  time  during  the  past  four  years  as  steam 
fitter  and  assistant  engineer,  and  for  the  last  nine  months 
as  night  engineer.  I  have  found  him  to  be  strictly  sober, 
industrious  and  a  capable  man  in  the  management  of  steam 
plants,  and  will  recommend  him  for  any  position  he  may  de¬ 
sire. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WM.  KEWLY,  Chief  Engineer. 
Archambo  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

July  16,  1902. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer,  Mr.  C.  J.  Baker,  has  been 
in  our  employ  for  several  years,  and  the  writer  has  known 
him  continually  since  1884.  We  have  always  found  him 
honest  and  trustworthy,  and  thoroughly  competent  as  a 
steamfitter  and  engineer. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

THE  ARCHAMBO  HEATING  &  PLUMBING  CO., 

H.  J.  Archambo,  Prest.,  Gen.  Mgr. 

The  above  testimonials  will  speak  for  themselves,  requir¬ 
ing  no  further  mention  by  us,  except  to  say  that  this  company 
asks  the  privilege  and  opportunity  for  figuring  upon  all  work 
in  the  above  line  from  the  readers  of  the  Western  Architect. 
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THE  LOVELL  WINDOW  SASH  APPARATUS. 

The  G.  Drouve  Company  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  have  placed 
on  the  market  a  new  device  for  operating  sashes  and  shutters 
called  the  Lovell  apparatus,  which  is  meeting  with  a  truly 
wonderful  success  and  architects  everywhere  have  accepted 
it  as  the  best  device  yet  found  for  operating  long  lines  of  sash 
from  one  station  and  are  specifying  it  very  freely  in  their 
work.  With  this  apparatus  a  line  of  sash  500  feet  long  can  be 
operated  from  one  station  if  desired.  Owners  of  mills  and 
factories  have  long  been  looking  for  a  system  which  would 
give  perfect  ventilation  and  permit  of  being  operated  quickly 
and  easily  and  the  “Lovell”  possesses  more  of  the  essential 
features  of  a  perfect  opening  device  than  any  thing  yet  in¬ 
vented.  It  is  strong,  durable,  easily  erected  and  has  a  good 
appearance. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  and  explanation  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  apparatus  and  should  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers  and  all  architects  generally. 


Fig.  3  shows  a  broken  view  of  link-arm  1  whose 
ward  end  is  pivotally  supported  to  the  U  shaped  clij 
which  clip  is  swiveled  to  the  sash  plate  3.  The  other  i 
of  the  link  arm  is  swiveled  on  the  headed  pin  4,  which  pb 
ally  connects  said  arm  link  to  the  U  shaped  clip  5.  6  is  anot 
U  shaped  clip  swiveled  on  the  collar  7  by  the  headed  pir 
These  two  clips  are  also  pivotally  connected  by  the  pin 
10  is  a  set  screw  for  securing  the  collar  to  the  operating  r 
12  and  13  shown  in  fig.  2. 


'15  F'ig'A. 


Fig.  4. — Represents  one  of  t 
adjustable  hangers  11  for  suppo 
ing  the  operating  rods  12  and  ] 
shown  on  fig.  2.  This  brack 
is  adjustably  connected  to  i 
base  14  by  the  bolts  15.  This  ba 
is  adapted  to  be  secured  to  ai 
convenient  place,  either  by  mea 
of  the  holes  16  in  the  foot,  or  tl 
holes  17  in  the  face.  The  oper; 
ing  rods  12  and  13,  shown  on  fi 
2,  pass  through  the  openings 
and  are  supported  in  the  bracke 
by  means  of  the  anti-friction  ro 
ers  19. 


Fig.  1. — Represents  a  perspective  view  of  the  device  op¬ 
erating  a  line  of  windows,  said  windows  partially  open. 


The  Western  Architect, 
Insurance  Exchange  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Fig.  2. — Is  a  front  elevation  of  one  of  the  windows  closed, 
and  a  broken  view  of  the  operating  rods  adapted  to  move  in 
the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows. 


Gentlemen:  — 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  announce  in  your  tra< 
publication  that  the  F.  P.  Smith  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  100-1' 
Lake  street,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  ornamental  and  stru 
tural  iron,  art  brass  and  wire  work,  have  been  appointed  so 
agents  in  Chicago,  and  several  other  states  adjacent  theret 
for  the  Columbus  Steel  Rolling  Shutter  Co.,  manufacturers 
Rolling  Steel  Doors  for  freight  houses,  car  barns,  warehouse 
etc. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  inquiries  coming  in  fro 
all  over  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  from  e 
gineers,  architects  and  builders,  who  have  been  impress* 
by  the  unique  improvements  in  the  “Columbus”  door,  sue 
agencies  are  being  established  in  all  the  large  centers  as  fa 
as  desirable  representative  firms  in  architectural  or  enginee 
ing  construction  work  can  be  found. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  this  mention,  we  beg  to  r 
main.  Very  truly  yours, 

THE  COLUMBUS  STEEL  ROLLING  SHUTTER, 

Per  H.  F.  Miller,  Manager. 

Diet.  H.  F.  M. 
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THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT. 


THE  SECOR  ENGINE. 

To  obtain  power  directly  from  fuel  by  means  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  process  embodied  in  a  self  contained  automatic  ma¬ 
chine,  requiring  neither  boiler  nor  fireman,  is  a  problem  that 
has  baffled  the  ablest  engineers.  The  General  Power  Com¬ 
pany  offers  the  Secor  Engine  as  its  practical  solution.  Crit¬ 
icism  from  the  steam  engine  view  point  shows,  unquestiona¬ 
bly,  that  this  engine  combines  the  industrial  advantages  of 
the  steam  engine  with  the  thermodynamic,  and  labor  saving 
advantages  of  the  gas  engine.  Its  marketability  is  further 
enhanced  by  its  capacity  for  utilizing  low  cost  fuels,  es¬ 
pecially  the  universally  obtainable  kerosene  oil.  It  is  the 
only  engine  which  combines  industrial  adaptability  with  fuel 
availability  and  low  operating  cost.  In  mechanical  design 
and  construction  it  is  fully  equal  to  modern  steam  engine 
practice.  It  can  be  easily,  promptly  and  positively  started. 
It  ranks  with  the  steam  engine  in  mechanism,  methods  and 
performance.  The  superiority  of  this  engine  is  well  in¬ 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SECOR  ENGINE. 

dicated  by  its  governing  efficiency.  When  used  for  electric 
lighting  it  has  no  necessity  for  multiple  cylinders,  nor  a  fly¬ 
wheel  on  its  dynamo,  nor  an  over-head  jack-shaft  fly-wheel, 
nor  a  governor  controlled  or  flexible  coupling  between  the 
engine  and  dynamo. 

The  engine  is  self-contained;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not, 
like  the  steam  engine,  require  a  boiler  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  storage  room  for  fuel;  nor  does  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  gas  engine,  depend  constantly  on  a  supply  of  natu¬ 
ral  or  manufactured  gas  of  uncertain  quality  from  the  street 
main  or  from  a  special  gas  plant.  In  the  Secor  Engine  the 
fuel  control  is  a  function  of  the  engine  itself,  the  fuel  being 
taken  from  a  connecting  reservoir  which  constitutes  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  equipment.  It  has  special  advantages 
which  accrue  from  its  fuel  and  fuel  method.  Its  cheaper 
fuel  reduces  the  expense  of  operation  below  that  of  either 
steam  or  gas  engines;  its  availability  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  existing  power,  by  reason  of  the  world-wide  facilities 
for  obtaining  kerosene  oil,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  increas¬ 
ed  safety  due  to  the  Secor  method  of  using  the  fuel  is  advan¬ 
tageous  alike  to  the  user  and  the  underwriter.  As  the  basic 


idea  of  this  engine  includes  and  harmoniously  co-ordinates 
all  factors  essential  to  high  commercial  efficiency,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  to  combine  in  its  design  the  important  ele¬ 
ments  of  simplicity,  reliability,  strength,  durability,  compact¬ 
ness,  interchangeability  of  parts,  moderate  weight  and  ready 
accessibility  to  all  wearing  parts.  The  simplicity  which 
subordinates  quality  to  cheapness  is  not  considered  desirable, 
for  among  the  factors  that  contribute  to  its  superiority  are 
the  mechanical  excellence  of  its  design  and  construction. 

Every  mechanical  detail  is  the  result  of  prolonged  study 
and  exhaustive  working  tests,  the  mechanism  as  developed 
being  equal  to  the  best  steam  engine  practice.  It  can  be 
started  as  easily  and  certainly  as  an  electric  motor  by 
means  which  automatically  prevent  an  excessive  supply  of  fuel. 
Regulation  by  variable  pressure — every  impulse  stroke  be¬ 
ing  effective — supersedes  the  inefficient  “hit  Or  miss”  method. 
The  fuel  supplying  mechanism  constantly  maintains  correct 
relations  between  the  fuel  and  air  under  changing  load;  the' 
quantity  of  combustible  mixture  being  micrometrically  pro¬ 
portioned  to  produce  the  exact  mechanical  energy  required 
to  keep  up  the  rated  engine  speed.  This  insures  complete 
combustion,  efficient  regulation  and  avoids  fuel  waste. 

The  special  design,  constructive  and  fuel  feed  methods 
used  in  Secor  Engines  are  fully  covered  by  design  and  con¬ 
struction  patents. 

Although  electricians  and  manufacturers  of  internal  com¬ 
bustion  engines  have  appreciated  the  great  utility  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  uniform  electric  current  by  means  of  a  self-contained 
plant,  consisting  of  a  single  cylinder  gas  engine  solidly  con¬ 
nected  to  a  dynamo,  its  accomplishment  was  considered  im¬ 
practicable.  The  single  cylinder  plant  reduces  to  a  minimum 
the  number  of  parts  and  the  opportunities  for  trouble.  The 
Secor  Electric  Generating  Plant  is  actually  directly  connected; 
that  is  to  say,  solid  coupled,  using  none  of  the  appurtenances 
heretofore  required  by  the  gas  engine  for  overcoming  irreg¬ 
ular  voltage. 

Wireless  telegraphic  apparatus  operated  by  oil  engines 
manufactured  by  The  General  Power  Company,  was  in  con¬ 
tinuous  use  during  the  army  and  navy  maneuvers  of  1902. 
Tests  made  by  the  Signal  Service  of  the  United  States  War 
Department  demonstrated  that  the  regulation  was  perfect, 
although  the  entire  lectric  load  was  being  constantly  thrown 
on  and  off. 

The  remarkable  automatic  regulation  of  the  Secor  Oil 
Electric  plant  is  shown  by  its  ability  to  maintain  absolutely 
steady  voltage  under  constant  load,  as  well  as  by  its  ability 
to  respond  to  violent  load  changes  between  the  extreme  limits 
of  one  per  cent  and  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  storage 
battery  is,  therefore,  an  unneccessary  adjunct  to  obtain  con¬ 
stant  voltage.  These  units  have  also  the  ability  to  operate 
as  well  in  multiple  as  singly,  even  when  there  are  several 
units  of  different  sizes;  accumulators  are,  therefore,  of  no 
advantage  in  installations  where  the  usual  electrical  load  dif¬ 
fers  greatly  during  definite  periods  of  the  day,  although  es¬ 
sential  with  internal  combustion  engines  heretofore.  Stor¬ 
age  batteries  may  be  used  to  advantage  where  wide  varia¬ 
tions  above  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  plant  occur  for 
short  or  indefinite  periods,  or  where  an  electric  output  far 
below  the  normal  capacity  of  the  smallest  generating  unit 
in  an  installation  is  continued  for  several  hours,  or  where 
service  is  required  during  hours  when  an  attendant  is  not 
present.  When  batteries  are  used  the  Secor  Oil  Electric 
Plants  have  distinct  advantages  over  all  other  means  ol 
charging.  They  are  arranged  so  that  the  current  may  be 
taken  from  the  dynamo  or  from  the  battery,  or  from  both 
together,  up  to  their  combined  rated  capacity,  with  equally 
automatic  regulation;  and  the  battery  may  be  charged  from 
the  same  dynamo  without  employing  boosters  or  other  ex¬ 
pensive  adjuncts. 

This  engine  solves  the  problem  of  lighting  country  homes. 
Its  simplicity  and  reliability  insure  good  light  all  the  time. 
It  can  be  cared  for  by  the  gardener  or  stable  man.  Its  use 
of  kerosene  oil  for  fuel  makes  it  safer  than  any  other  means 
of  procuring  artificial  light. 

When  not  used  for  generating  electricity  the  engine  can 
be  employed  to  pump  water,  saw  wood,  or  perform  any  other 
power  work. 

The  Secor  Engine  is  manufactured  by  The  General  Power 
Company,  81-83  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 
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AN  ORIGINAL  AND  VALUABLE  DEVICE. 

The  illustrations  we  give  herewith  are  made  from  pho- 
ographs  of  a  rather  crude  model  of  a  window  and  its 
frame,  to  illustrate  what  seems  to  us  a  very  valuable 
device. 


CUT  I. 

In  cut  I  the  upper  and  lower  sash  of  a  window  are  shown 
open  and  held  in  position  by  a  very  simple  device.  The  in¬ 
ner  or  storm  sash  is  here  being  taken  out  by  a  person  who 
stands  in  the  room.  The  storm  sash  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  is  hinged  together  in  the  middle.  This  permits  the  sash 
to  be  put  into  position  or  taken  out  with  great  ease,  and  from 
the  inside  of  the  room. 

(Jut  II  also  shows  the  inner  sash  open,  and  it  should  also 
show  the  upper  half  of  the  storm  sash  as  attached  to  the  up¬ 
per  half  of  the  inside  sash  with  sliding  rods,  and  there¬ 
fore  opens  with  it.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  divide  ac- 
complirJ  es  at  nominal  expense  a  three-fold  purpose. 

1.  It  permits  the  upper  or  lower  half  of  the  inside  sash 
to  be  opened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  draft  upon 
tbe  occupants  of  the  room,  however  close  they  set  to  the 
window. 

2.  It  permits  the  putting  up  of  storm  sash  from  the  inside 
of  the  room. 

3.  It  permits  the  opening  of  the  upper  half  of  the  storm 
sash  with  the  same  part  of  tne  inside  sash,  and  deflects  the 
cold  air  thus  admitted  toward  tue  ceiling. 

Now,  we  undertake  to  say  that  no  school-house,  no  hospital, 
no  office  building,  no  hotel,  to  say  nothing  of  residences,  ought 
to  be  built  without  the  means  of  furnishing  pure  air,  without 
a  draft,  in  both  summer  and  winter;  and  we  know  of  no 
device  that  accomplishes  this  purpose  so  well  as  this  simple 
and  inexpensive  device. 


CUT  II. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  our  readers  that  the  saving  in  fuel 
by  the  use  of  storm  sash  would  pay  the  cost  of  such  sash  in 
a  single  month  in  any  of  our  large  office  buildings  in  this 
climate.  But  this  is  not  all  of  the  saving.  By  the  use  of 
a  well  fitted  sash,  especially  on  the  exposure  and  cold  side  of 
a  building,  the  capacity  of  the  heating  plant  may  safely  be 
reduced  25  per  cent,  and  this  means  a  large  initial  saving; 
but  storm  sash  cannot  be  used  unless  they  can  be  put  on  from 
the  inside,  and  can  be  readily  opened  for  ventilation  and  to 
cool  off  the  room  on  warm  days.  No  other  device  known  to 
us  will  permit  this;  and  so  we  may  safely  say  this  is  a  very 
valuable  patent.  We  are  confident  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  in  all  we  say  of  it. 

This  patent  is  owned  by  Otto  Lofgren,  30  and  32  South 
Fifth  street,  Minneapolis,  and  is  for  sale,  as  Mr.  Lofgren 
is  engaged  in  another  line  of  business. 


LAKE  SUPERIOR  RED  SANDSTONE. 

Lake  Superior  red  sandstone  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  and  serviceable  materials  for  all  kinds  of 
construction  and  styles  of  architecture,  and  the  demand  for 
it  is  steadily  increasing.  The  Traverse  Bay  Red  Stone  Com¬ 
pany,  Calumet,  Michigan,  in  1901,  secured  control  of  some 
very  valuable  red  Sandstone  quarries,  which  bid  fair  to  ex¬ 
cell  any  of  the  Lake  Superior  quarries  heretofore  operated, 
both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  stone.  During  the  season 
of  1902,  which  was  their  first  in  the  outside  market,  75,000 
feet  of  this  stone  was  shipped  throughout  the  Northwest,  and 
Southern  Michigan,  and  it  met  with  the  utmost  approval 
from  architects,  contractors  and  owners  who  used  it 
The  stone  is  guaranteed  against  damage  from  the  weather 
under  all  climatic  conditions,  whether  seasoned  or  unseason¬ 
ed.  During  the  past  winter  several  thousand  feet  were  saw¬ 
ed  at  the  quarry  mill,  shipped  to  Detroit,  and  put  into  tne 
new  Plaza  building,  all  in  the  coldest  weather,  without  the 
least  damage  from  freezing. 

The  quarries  are  located  nine  miles  from  Calumet,  Mich., 
near  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  A  thoroughly  modern  mill 
has  been  erected,  and  sawed  stone  can  be  furnished  in  any 
quantity.  The  stone  is  of  a  very  lively  red  color,  being  a 
trifle  lighter  than  the  Portage  Entry  stone,  which  Mgr. 
Wyckoff,  of  the  above  company  quarried  and  handled  for 
fifteen  years  prior  to  1901.  Samples  and  prices  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  addressing  the  Traverse  Bay  Red  Stone  Co.,  Calu¬ 
met,  Mich.,  or  W.  C.  Wyckoff,  Western  representative,  Suite 
304,  Kasota  Blk.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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weather  to  carry  the  air  through  the  washing  chamber 
at  about  40  degrees  Fahr.  In  this  way  the  washed  air 
does  not  carry  such  an  excess  of  vapor  as  would  be  the 
ca'se  if  it  were  heated  to  its  final  temperature  before 
washing.  After  leaving  these  tempering  coils  the  air  is 
passed  through  the  washing  and  purifying  apparatus 
where  it  is  thoroughly  sprayed  and  cleansed  in  a 
chamber  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Minneapolis  is  so  situated  with  reference  to  the 
river  from  which  it  derives  so  much  power,  that  she  is 
by  no  means  a  smoky  town,  as  western  towns  go,  yet 
the  amount  of  dirt  and  soot  that  is  washed  from  the 
air  supply  to  this  building  would  .surprise  a  layman. 
The  water  for  spraying  the  incoming  air  after  being 
used  for  a  time,  becomes  so  laden  with  soot  as  to  re¬ 
quire  renewal  and  the  tank  must  every  now  and  then 
be  cleaned.  A  centrifugal  pump  run  by  an  electric 
motor  is  the  type  selected  for  accomplishing  this  spray¬ 
ing. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of.  this  air  washing 
system  is  the  cooling  which  it  creates  in  summer.  The 
claim  is  made  that  the  reduction  of  temperature  af¬ 
fected  by  this  device  varies  from  10  to  30  degrees  Fahr. 
When  one  stops  to  think  of  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
hottest  and  dryest  atmosphere  will,  when  passed 
through  this  spraying  device,  evaporate  most ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  largest  amount  of  heat,  relatively,  will 
be  abosorbed  and  pass  off  in  latent  form.  Thus  this 
air  washing  contrivance  becomes  in  summer  a  sort  of 
automatic  temperature  controller  as  well  as  purifier. 

But  there  is  still  another  contrivance  for  completing 
the  purifying  of  the  air  supply  and  for  removing  any 
excess  of  moisture  that  may  be  carried  from  the  spray¬ 
ing  chamber.  This  is  known  as  the  “eliminator,”  and 
after  passing  through  it,  the  air  is  passed  into  a  fresh 
air  room  containing  massed  coils  of  steam  pipes  to  fur¬ 
ther  raise  the  temperature  as  desired.  An  ingenious 
arrangement  of  dampers  here,  controlled  by  thermo¬ 
stats,  shifts  the  currents  through  or  past  the  coils  so 
as  to  add  the  desired  quantity  of  heat.  But  before 
passing  from  this  room  to  the  offices,  the  supply  for 
each  is  taken  through  a  galvanized  iron  inclosure  con¬ 
taining  an  indirect  reheating  steam  coil,  the  steam 
supply  for  which  is  automatically  controlled  from  the 
office  to  be  heated.  This  heat  supply  is  controlled  in¬ 
dependent  from  the  air  supply,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  rooms  is  maintained  uniformly  at  approxi¬ 
mately  70  degrees  Fahr. 

The  engineers  installing  this  very  complex  system 
believe  that  they  have  reached  the  limit  of  uniformity 
in  results  and  of  automatic  control,  while  they  have 
not  lost  sight  of  the  flexibility  needed  to  meet  unusual 
requirements.  Thus  at  times  when  the  building  is 
not  occupied,  provision  is  made  for  circulating  the 
air  within  the  building  itself  through  the  heating  coils, 
instead  of  going  constantly  out  of  doors  for  a  fresh 
supply.  They  have  calculated  all  this  so  as  to  secure 
satisfactory  service  when  the  outer  air  is  as  low  as 
minus  30  degrees  Fahr. 


In  addition  to  what  has  been  sketched  above,  the 
same  contractors  are  now  installing  forced  draught 
apparatus  for  the  boilers  and  are  arranging  for  the 
cooling  and  ventilating  of  the  boiler  room. 

The  exhaust  steam  from  all  steam  engines  and 
pumps  is  utilized  for  heating,  and  the  condensed  water 
is  returned  to  the  boilers  without  grease  or  other  un¬ 
desirable  accumulations. 

The  “Paul  Vacuum  System”  is  used  to  circulate 
steam  through  all  parts  of  the  heating  system  at  less 
than  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  blower  and  fan  equipment  consists  of  seven 
steel  plate  blowers  and  exhausters  and  two  disc  fans, 
one  108  inches  with  vertical  shaft  and  one  36  inches. 

The  electrical  motors  that  are  installed  consist  of 
one  2  h.  p. ;  one  3  h.  p. ;  one  5  h.  p. ;  one  7  h.  p. ;  one  10 
h.  p. ;  one  20  h.  p. ;  one  30  h.  p. ;  and  one  40  h.  p.  Two 
of  the  large  steel  plate  blower  wheels  are  on  one  shaft 
and  are  run  by  one  motor.  The  forced  draft  blower 
will  be  run  by  a  steam  engine. 

The  blowers,  fans  and  massed  steam  heating  and 
temperature  coils,  were  made  by  the  Andrews  &  John¬ 
son  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.  The  electric  motors  were 
furnished  by  the  Electrical  Machinery  Co.,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

The  cast-iron  direct  and  indirect  raditors  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  American  Radiator  Co.,  who  have  a 
branch  office  in  Minneapolis. 

The  steam  separators,  oil  and  grease  extractors 
were  furnished  by  the  Detroit  Separator  Co.,  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

The  steam  traps,  pressure  regulating  valves,  back 
pressure  valves  and  automatic  water  feeders  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Western  Kieley  Steam  Specialty  Co.,  of 
Chicago. 

The  tanks  for  the  different  part  of  the  plants  as 
well  as  the  boilers  were  furnished  by  the  Wm.  Bros 
Boiler  &  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Minneapolis.  The  Boiler  Feed 
Pumps  and  pumps  for  handling  the  hot  water  of  con¬ 
densation  are  known  as  the  Marsh  Steam  Pumps, 
which  are  made  by  the  American  Steam  Pump  Co.,  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  while  the  house  pump  is  a  Deane, 
made  at  Holyoke,  Mass. 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co.,  whose  home  office  is 
in  the  Maritime  Building,  Battery  Park,  New  York 
City,  and  with  their  Northwestern  office  located  in 
the  Endicott  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  secured  the 
contract  for  the  installation  of  the  “Paul  Vacuum 
System.” 

All  the  pipe  covering  is  what  is  known  as  Carey’s 
85  per  cent,  pure  magnesia  pipe  covering,  W.  S.  Nott 
Company,  western  selling  agents,  while  the  boiler  cov¬ 
erings  are  of  Keasby  &  Mattison’s  standard  products. 

The  Johnson  Service  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  fur¬ 
nished  and  installed  the  Automatic  Heat  Regulation 
in  the  New  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Kinealy,  formerly  of  the  Washington 
University,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  now  in  Boston,  Mass., 
was  the  consulting  engineer  called  in  by  the  Cham¬ 
ber’s  Board  of  Directors,  to  report  on  the  system  of 
heating  and  ventilation. 
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The  handsome  plumbing  supplies,  closets  and 
urinals  were  of  the  manufacture  of  the  J.  L.  Mott  Iron 
Works,  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  Peck  Bros.,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  the  Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

H.  Kelly  &  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  were  the  con¬ 
tractors  for  the  following  branches  of  work  in  this 
handsome  structure:  Heating  and  Ventilating,  Plumb¬ 
ing,  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures,  High  and  Low  Pres¬ 
sure  Steam  work  and  Pipe  Coverings. 

All  provisions  have  been  made  and  the  connections 
will  soon  be  in  place  so  that  the  Old  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  building,  which  is  separated  by  an  alley,  will 
be  heated  from  the  plant  in  the  New  Chamber. 

In  relation  to  all  of  this  intricate  and  scientific 
work,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  fact  that  it 
was  installed  under  the  supervision  of  the  architects, 
Ivees  &  Colburn,  of  Minneapolis. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  cost  complete 
about  $600,000.  Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of 
the  material  and  equipment  which  have  gone  into  it, 
this  figure  makes  the  cubic  foot  cost  not  more  than 
some  buildings  in  Chicago  and  other  eastern  cities 
which  have  less  to  show  in  the  way  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment. 


An  architect  tells  the  following  about  a  contractor 
for  painting  and  hardwood  finishing,  who  was  born 
under  a  lucky  star. 

He  was  always  taking  contracts  for  less  than  the 
work  was  worth,  but  as  certainly  some  turn  of  the 
wheel  would  let  him  out  even  or  better.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  had  undertaken  at  a  very  low  price  a  considera¬ 
ble  job  of  hardwood  finishing  under  a  specification 
which  required  the  wood  to  be  filled,  the  surfaces 
cleaned,  then  three  coats  of  varnish,  each  to  be  rubbed 
down  to  a  true  surface  before  applying  the  following, 
and  the  final  coat  to  be  rubbed  to  a  fine  eggshell  finish. 

The  contractor  had  got  as  far  as  to  apply  the  sec¬ 
ond  coat  when  along  came  the  owner  in  a  happy  frame 
of  mind,  and  seeing  the  work,  congratulated  the  con¬ 
tractor  upon  the  appearance  of  the  finish.  Thereupon 
the  latter  explained  that  the  work  was  not  finished 
and  how  the  gloss  would  have  to  be  rubbed  off,  an¬ 
other  coat  applied  and  this  in  turn  rubbed  and  left 
without  any  such  gloss  as  was  now  visible.  “Young 
man,”  said  the  owner,  “do  you  know  who  I  am?”  “I 
understand  that  you  are  the  owner.”  “Well,  then,  do 
you  know  who  is  paying  for  this  work?”  “Why,  you 
are,  to  be  sure.”  “Well,  then,  I  will  give  you  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  suits  me  exactly,  just  as  it  is,  and 
you  need  not  spoil  it  with  any  such  foolishness  as  you 
describe.  You  just  leave  it  precisely  as  it  is.” 

And  all  the  explanations  and  arguments  of  the 
architect  availed  nothing  with  this  owner.  He  insist¬ 
ing  that  the  work  suited  him  and  consequently  he 
would  take  no  further  chances  by  having  it  changed 
in  the  least. 


MENTION  OF  THOSE  WHO  DID 

THE  WORK  IN  THE 

NEW  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


Our  report  on  the  New  Chamber  of  Commerce 
would  not  be  complete,  without  going  into  further 
detail  of  the  assistance  of  those  who  in  any  manner 
contributed  to  the  result  of  the  erecting,  as  well  as 
the  furnishing  of  such  an  important  building,  which 
we  do  in  the  following  manner: 

H.  KELLY  &  CO. 

Represenative  in  its  line  not  only  in  Minneapolis,  but 
in  the  Northwest  as  well,  is  the  plumbing,  steam  fitting, 
steam  and  hot  water  heating  concern  of  H.  Kelly  &  Co., 
located  at  the  corner  of  3rd  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  So.  Expert 
skill  and  excellent  equipment  are  here  found  in  a  superla¬ 
tive  degree,  and  had  this  not  been  the  case,  there  would 
have  been  little  opportunity  for  this  establishment  to  have 
secured  such  an  enormous  and  valuable  contract  for  the 
heating  and  ventilating,  and  high  pressure  steam  work, 
plumbing,  gas  and  electric  fixtures  of  the  New  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis. 

They  make  a  specialty  of  high  pressure  steam  work 
plumbing  and  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  large  build¬ 
ings,  such  as  school  houses,  churches,  office  buildings, 
court  houses,  etc.,  constantly  employing  from  fifty  to 
sixty  high-class  steam  and  gas  fitters,  plumbers,  etc., 
besides  regularly  employing  the  services  of  an  expert 
scientific  engineer  in  the  person  of  Wm.  W.  Ensign,  who 
has  charge  of  their  engineering  department.  Mr.  En¬ 
sign  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  business  for  thirty 
years,  and  has  prepared  plans  and  specifications,  and  has 
installed  plants  in  prominent  public  and  private  buildings 
in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union. 

This  concern’s  reputation  for  responsibility  is  second 
to  none  in  their  line  anywhere  in  the  country. 

The  showrooms,  which  are  the  finest  west  of  Chicago, 
are  located  as  above  mentioned,  where  they  keep  in  stock 
a  beautiful  line  of  gas  and  electric  fixtures,  steam  heating 
supplies  and  plumbing  goods. 

Here  they  take  pleasure  in  showing  some  handsome 
samples  of  fine  enameled  and  porcelain  bath  tubs,  as  well 
as  a  fine  display  of  toilets,  including  the  wash  downs  and 
syphons,  with  both  high  and  low  tanks,  besides  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine  exhibit  of  lavatories,  fittings  and  marble  slabs. 

As  a  complete  and  exhaustive  description  of  their  work 
in  Minneapolis’  New  Chamber  of  Commerce  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
going  into  detail  here  regarding  the  large  contract  for 
the  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  building,  which  this 
prominent  house  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure. 

THE  MARBLE  WORK. 

The  Northwestern  Mantel  Co.  is  the  oldest  and  most 
prominent  concern  in  their  line  in  the  Northwest. 
Nearly  all  of  the  larger  class  of  work  is  supplied  with  the 
marble  and  mantels  from  this  well-known  house.  Their 
work  in  the  New  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is-  a 
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special  feature  of  our  May  edition,  included  all  of  the  in¬ 
terior  marble  work,  such  as  the  wainscoting,  steps,  toilet- 
rooms,  magnificent  barber  shop,  etc. 

The  company  makes  a  very  handsome  display  of  their 
work  in  the  spacious  room  now  occupied  by  them  at  419 
and  421  Sixth  Street  South.  While  marble  and  tile 
work  are  their  specialties,  they  do  all  kinds  of  mantel 
work,  also  bank  and  office  fixtures,  and  they  show  many 
exquisite  and  dainty  pieces  in  their  show  room  that  any¬ 
one  interested  in  building  will  be  glad  to  see. 

The  company  also  does  an  extensive  monument  busi¬ 
ness,  and  there  is  perhaps  not  a  cemetery  in  the  North¬ 
west  where  one  may  not  see  some  handsome  specimens 
of  their  design  and  manufacture  in  marble  and  in  granite 
and  other  native  stones. 

The  company  has  done  the  largest  part  of  the  marble 
work  in  all  the  handsome  office  structures  and  residences 
in  Minneapolis.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  mentioning 
a  few  of  the  leading  buildings  aside  from  the  magnificent 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  which  this  reliable  firm  has 
done  the  marble  work  as  follows:  The  Tribune  Blug., 
the  Dayton  Block,  the  Hennepin  County  Court  House, 
and  numerous  other  larger  structures.  The  uniform 
courtesy  which  they  extend  to  anyone  interested  makes 
it  not  only  pleasant  to  visit  their  office  and  show  rooms, 
but  also  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  conduct  business  with 
them. 


W.  I.  GRAY  &  COMPANY, 

The  development  and  growth  of  the  great  North¬ 
west  has  resulted  in  there  being  established  in  the 
Twin  Cities,  specialists  in  all  lines  of  work,  and  as  the 
line  which  engages  the  attention  of  W.  I.  Gray  &  Co. 
demands  science  and  skill  beyond  that  called  for  in  the 
usual  channels  of  business,  it  is  logical  that  they  should 
establish  themselves  in  the  Metropolis  of  this  great 
section  which  affords  them  such  an  excellent  field  of 
operation,  besides  being  a  very  central  point  of  loca¬ 
tion. 

The  business  of  this  company  comprises  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  electrical  plants  in  large  office  and  public 
buildings,  as  well  as  for  municipal  lighting  and  elec¬ 
trical  street  railway  plants. 

They  installed  the  electrical  plant  in  the  new 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  the  description  of 
which  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  have 
the  contract  for  the  entire  mechanical  equipment  of  the 
new  State  Capitol  building  at  St.  Paul,  which  contract 
includes  the  power  house  building  and  tunnel,  boiler 
and  steam  power  plant,  electric  generator  plant,  elec¬ 
tric  wiring  and  conduit  system,  plumbing  and  heating 
and  ventilating  plant. 

They  are  general  western  selling  agents  for  several 
prominent  concerns  in  the  electrical  line. 

Their  responsibility  and  financial  integrity  are  un¬ 
questionable,  and  any  work  undertaken  by  them  may 
be  depended  upon  to  be  carried  to  completion  in  a 
thorough,  business  like  and  scientific  manner. 

Their  offices  are  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Sykes 
Block,  at  245  Hennepin  avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE  TERRA  COTTA,  FIRE-PROOFING  AND 

FLOORING. 


Messrs.  S.  J.  Hewson  &  Co.,  of  No.  10  North  Third 
street,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  secured  several  large  con¬ 
tracts  in  connection  with  the  new  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  terra  cotta 
manufactured  by  the  American  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  which  can  be  seen  in  an  illustration  of  the 
main  entrance  ;  the  marbleithic  flooring,  from  the  Mar- 
bleithic  Floor  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  the  Mackolite 
fire-proofing,  from  the  Mackolite  Fire-Proofing  Co.,  of 
Chicago. 

TERRA  COTTA. 

A  good  idea  as  to  how  the  Mackolite  Fire-Proof 
partitions  look  when  set  up  may  be  had  by  examining 
one  of  our  half  tone  illustrations,  which  appears  in  this 
issue.  In  a  leading  building  of  this  character,  the 
fire-proofing  is  a  very  important  feature,  though  usu¬ 
ally7  it  is  not  much  in  evidence  after  a  building  is  once 
completed. 

The  flooring,  however,  is  always  “under  foot,”  and 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  visitor  at  every  step. 
Messrs.  Hewson  &  Co.  are  the  oldest  and  among:  the 
most  reliable  firms  of  the  Northwest  that  is  connected 
with  the  building  trades,  and  they  do  a  very  extensive 
business,  as  they  have  furnished  various  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  prominent  buildings  in  all  the  local  cities  of 
the  Northwest,  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  as 
far  south  as  Texas. 

Among  other  high-class  materials  which  they 
handle  and  furnish  are  the  Menomonie  hydraulic 
pressed  brick,  the  St.  Louis  pressed  brick,  Alpha  Port¬ 
land  cement,  the  Peerless  mortar  colors,  and  many 
other  equally  well  known  building  products,  aside  from 
those  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  commend  a  house  that  is 
so  universally  respected  and  known  to  be  so  thor 
oughly  reliable  as  the  S.  J.  Hewson  &  Co. 


THE  INTERIOR  DECORATION. 


One  of  the  most  artistic  specimens  of  decorative 
work  west  of  New  York  is  that  of  the  New  Chamber 
of  Commerce  by  the  well-known  firm  of  John  S.  Brad- 
street  &  Co.,  at  208  So.  Seventh  St.,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Bradstreet,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  has 
a  national  reputation  as  a  man  of  culture  and  artistic 
temperament.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
best  of  decorative  art  throughout  the  world,  and  in 
their  finely  appointed  studios  and  shops  at  the  above 
address  are  to  be  found  the  best  specimens  of  Period 
Furniture,  Japanese  Ware  and  Bronzes,  and  deco¬ 
rative  art,  collected  with  great  care  during  the  many 
years  of  world-travel  by  Mr.  Bradstreet,  who  is  at 
the  present  time  visiting  Japan  and  Korea  to  re¬ 
plenish  their  stock  of  merchandise. 

Much  of  this  firm’s  output  consists  of  furniture, 
interior  wood-trims,  office  and  bank  fixtures  specially 
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designed  and  manufactured  by  hand  in  their  own 
shops.  Another  special  feature  of  this  firm  s  work 
is  the  artistic  treatment  of  certain  woods,  called  Jin- 
di-sugi,  (meaning  very  old)  a  patent  for  which  has 
been  applied  for.  Fine  specimens  of  this  treatment 
may  be  seen  in  the  Smoking  Room  adjoining  the 
Trading  Chamber,  and  also  in  the  offices  of  W  atson  & 
Co.  The  entire  furnishings  and  decorations  of  these 
rooms  have  been  designed  and  manufactured  by  this 
firm. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  decoration  in  the  Trading 
Room  is  found  in  the  seven  semi-circular  panels  con¬ 
taining  pictures  representing  the  development  of  flour 
milling  and  the  manner  of  its  introduction  into  various 
countries  from  Biblical  times  up  to  the  time  of  the 
first  mill  at  St.  Anthony  Falls. 

Among  the  many  offices  decorated  and  furnished 
by  The  Bradstreet  Company  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Washburn-Crosby  Co.;  Van  Dusen-Harrington 
Co.;  Peavey  &  Co.;  C.  E.  Lewis  &  Co.;  Gregory-Jen- 
nison  Co. ;  Sheffield-King  Co. ;  Geo.  C.  Bagley  &  Co. ; 
Whalon-Case  Co.,  and  many  others  which  we  have 
not  room  to  enumerate. 


W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY. 


The  projectors  and  builders  of  the  New  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  grain  men  of  Minneapolis,  under  the 
able  and  sound  counsel  of  that  eminent  firm  of  archi¬ 
tects,  Messrs.  Kees  &  Colburn,  and  after  exhaustive 
tests  as  to  durability,  purity  and  non-porosity  decided 
to  entrust  the  covering  of  the  heating  and  power  plant 
of  the  building  with  W.  S.  Nott  Company,  exclusive 
Northwestern  selling  agents  and  contractars  for  Ca- 
rev’s  85  per  cent  pure  carbonate  magnesia  pipe  and 
boiler  coverings,  relying  on  this  long  established  and 
well  known  firm  to  produce  one  of  the  most  artistic 
and  workmanlike  jobs  of  pipe  covering  ever  executed 
in  the  West.  It  was  the  neat  appearance  of  this  work 
together  with  the  superiority  of  Carey’s  85  per  cent 
magnesia  coverings  that  aided  materially  in  influencing 
the  Capitol  Commission  and  their  architect,  Mr.  Cass 
Gilbert,  to  decide  to  use  this  same  covering  in  the  new 
Capitol  building  in  St.  Paul. 

The  “Covering  Department”  of  W.  S.  Nott  Com¬ 
pany  comprises,  as  well  as  pipe  and  boiler  coverings, 
the  celebrated  Carey’s  magnesia  flexible  cement  roof¬ 
ing,  known  across  the  continent,  and  used  extensively 
by  railroads,  mills,  elevators,  public  and  private  build¬ 
ings  everywhere ;  asbestos  products  of  all  sorts ;  build¬ 
ing  and  insulating  papers,  tarred  felts  and  general 
roofer’s  supplies ;  K’Sene  cold  water  paint  and  the  new 
interlocking  indestructible  rubber  tiling  for  floors.  This 
tiling  is  flexible,  noiseless  and  furnished  in  all  designs 
and  colors., 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  enterprising  firm 
recently  erected  at  Eighteenth  avenue  northeast  and 
Central,  Minneapolis,  a  machine  shop  150x500  for  the 
manufacture  of  steam  fire  engines,  fire  apparatus,  hose 


carts,  chemical  engines  and  department  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  and  have  been  awarded  steamer  contracts  by 
New  York  City,  Lima,  Ohio;  Shreveport,  La.;  Pasa¬ 
dena.  Cal.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  other  cities. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  leather  belting  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  west  is  kept  busy  supplying  the  mills  and 
factories  of  Minneapolis  and  the  Northwest,  while  rub¬ 
ber  beltings,  mill  supplies,  packing,  hose,  and  hose  sup¬ 
plies,  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  mackintoshes  and  storm 
coats,  and  leather,  rubber  and  asbestos  goods  in  variecl 
and  extensive  lines  are  well  represented  by  the  firm 
of  W.  S.  Nott  Company,  200-6  Lirst  avenue  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE  NORTHWESTERN  LIME  CO. 


While  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  one  way  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  a  Minneapolis  institution,  still  there  was  so 
much  required  for  such  an  immense  structure  of  this 
kind,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  architects  and  the 
contractors  had  to  go  outside  of  Minneapolis  for  some 
of  the  things  that  entered  into  its  construction. 

In  one  order  at  least  a  St.  Paul  firm  was  favored, 
that  was  when  the  contract  for  all  the  Portland  cement 
used  in  the  building  went  to  the  Northwestern  Lime  Co. 
But  when  you  come  to  take  into  consideration  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  the  promptness  of  shipments  made  by 
this  concern,  it  was  no  special  wonder  that  they  were 
the  favored  parties. 

The  Northwestern  Lime  Co.  are  dealers  in  not  only 
lime  and  cement,  but  they  also  handle  Portland  cement, 
white  lime,  stucco,  patent  wall  plaster,  common  brick, 
fire  brick,  fire  clay,  chimney  flue  pipe,  drain  tile,  Ruberoid 
roofing,  asphalt  granite  ready  roofing,  and  many  other 
materials.  They  are  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  that  city, 
have  a  heavy  retail  trade  and  make  a  specialty  of  car 
lots.  Their  stock  is  always  complete  and  customers  never 
find  themselves  hampered  by  delay  in  the  filling  of  orders. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  this  concern  has  taken  the 
agency  for  the  Asphalt  Granite  Ready  Roofing,  which  is 
considered  an  extremely  economical  roofing  material  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  saving  of  labor  in  putting  it  on. 

This  roofing  material  is  coated  with  a  heavy  layer  of 
asphalt,  and  into  this  while  hot  is  rolled  an  even  coating 
of  fine  crushed  granite.  This  coating  is  applied  much 
more  evenly  than  could  be  done  by  hand,  and  makes  a 
roof  that  is  free  from  bare  spots  on  which  the  elements 
can  find  a  point  of  attack.  They  claim  it  is  thoroughly 
fire-resistiug  and  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  In  cases 
where  buildings  have  been  burned  great  patches  of  roofing 
have  been  found  unharmed  by  the  flames,  although  every¬ 
thing  beneath  them  had  been  totally  consumed.  Where 
the  source  of  the  fire  comes  from  above,  such  as  sparks 
or  cinders  falling  on  the  roof,  asphalt  granite  roofing 
will  be  found  an  efficient  protection  against  fire.  Build¬ 
ings  covered  with  it  are  rated  by  insurance  companies  the 
same  as  if  covered  with  metal.  It  may  be  used  on  any 
roof,  no  matter  whether  flat  or  steep. 
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Examples  of  the  Hardware  Trimmings  Used  on  the 
New  Chamber  of  Commerce  Furnished  by 
W.  K.  MORISON  &  CO. 


From  Special  Designs  Manufactured  by  the  Yale  & 
Towne  Mfg.  Co. 


The  building  committee  for  the  New  Chamber  of 
Commerce  invited  the  representatives  of  all  the  leading 
hardware  manufacturers  to  submit  samples  and  enter 
into  competition  for  furnishing  the  door  and  window 
trimmings,  and  although  the  bid  of  W.  K.  Morison  & 
Co.  on  Yale  &  Towne  hardware  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  of  any  other  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  them  solely  on  the  merits,  taking  into  consideration 
both  quality  and  design. 

The  ornamental  design  on  the  escutcheons,  as 
shown  by  the  illustrations,  harmonize  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  ornamentation  used  about  the  building.  The 
locks  are  all  special,  combining  several  new  features 
never  before  used:  special  dead  locking  latch,  ar¬ 
mored  fronts,  patent  triplex  spindles,  etc.;  finish 
“Bower-Barff”  only  made  for  satisfactory  use  by  Yale 
&  Towne  Mfg.  Co.  Butts  self  -  lubricating.  Blount 
Checks  on  the  principal  doors. 

W.  K.  Morison  &  Co.  are  the  direct  successors  of 
ex-Gov.  John  S.  Pillsbury,  who  started  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  business  in  1855.  They  are  the  leaders  in  their 
line,  having  the  finest  fitted  up  store  in  the  country, 
with  a  beautiful  sample  room  where  architects  can 
take  their  clients  to  select  their  house  trimmings. 

They  are  headquarters  for  good  goods  in  all  lines 
and  have  a  reputation  for  reasonable  prices  and  fair 
dealing. 

Hardly  a  prominent  public  or  private  building  has 
been  erected  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  for  which  they  have  not  furnished  the 
hardware. 
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PAINTING,  GRAINING  AND  VARNISHING. 


If  a  building  is  to  be  and  remain  attractive  inside, 
more  perhaps  depends  upon  the  men  who  do  the  in¬ 
terior  painting,  wall  painting,  and  general  finishing 
than  upon  any  other  class  of  workmen,  for  poor  paint¬ 
ing  and  varnishing  is  an  abomination,  and  once  put  on, 
no  amount  of  after-work  can  quite  undo  the  harm. 

The  contract  for  this  work  was  eagerly  sought  by 
many  reliable  firms,  for  they  knew  that  the  best  work 
would  be  demanded,  and  would  be  highly  rewarded  in 
the  praise  of  the  occupants,  as  private  individuals 
would  give,  to  a  firm  whose  work  thus  commended 
itself  to  them.  The  contract  for  the  very  large  amount 
of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  New  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  awarded  to  the  Harry  B.  Cramer  Co.,  and  the 
manager  of  the  company,  Harry  B.  Cramer,  gave  the 
work  his  personal  attention. 

This  firm,  or,  rather,  company,  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  oldest  in  Minneapolis.  For  over  twenty  years,  in 


good  times  and  in  dull  times,  business  has  been 
gradually,  and  at  times  rapidly  increasing,  until  its 
magnitude  is  now  appreciated  by  few.  The  company 
employs  hundreds  of  men  in  exterior  and  interior 
decoration,  in  the  form  of  painting,  paper-hanging, 
fresco  painting,  etc.,  and  some  of  the  men  are  artists 
drawing  very  high  salaries. 

The  company  began  business  in  a  very  modest 
way,  but  it  now  occupies  very  commodious  quarters 
at  215  So.  Sixth  St.,  a  view  of  which  is  shown  here¬ 
with. 

The  motto  of  the  company  has  always  been  that 
the  best  material  and  the  best  workmanship  are  the 
cheapest,  and  the  man  who  lets  contracts  to  the  Harry 
B.  Cramer  Co.  may  feel  assured  that  he  needs  no 
iron-bound  contract  to  fit  what  he  needs  and  what  he 
bargains  and  pays  for,  as  the  company’s  reputation  is 
a  first-class  guarantee  that  anything  they  undertake 
will  be  executed  in  a  first-class  manner. 


INTERIOR  OF  H.  B.  CRAMER  CO’S.  STORE. 
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THE  AIR  IS  PURIFIED. 


Nearly  all  the  industries  as  well  as  professions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  building  trades  are  represented  in  the 
handsome  New  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  Minneapolis 
but  none  who  had  anything  to  do  with  this  mammoth 
building  has  contributed  so  much  for  the  welfare  and 
healthfulness  of  its  occupants  as  those  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  purification  of  the  air  that  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  inhabitants  and  visitors  to  this  building  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  breathe. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  intelligent  people  that 
many  of  the  “so-called”  air  purifiers  do  not  purify.  They 
are  sometimes  nearly  correct  in  theory,  but  always  very 
poor  in  practical  use. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  various  methods  and  appli¬ 
ances  in  vogue,  for  the  purifying  of  the  air,  we  think  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  architect,  engineer  and  property 
owner  to  rigidly  investigate  all  these  devices  now  in  use, 
and  adopt  only  those  which  are  the  most  serviceable  and 
most  perfect.  • 

In  this  respect  we  desire  to  say  that  there  is  at  least 
one  air  purifier  that  gives  universal  satisfaction  wherever 
used,  and  a  love  of  comfort  as  well  as  a  desire  for  health 
both  plead  its  cause.  We  refer  herewith  to  “Thomas’ 
Acme  Air  Washer  and  Purifier  and  Cooler,”  which  is 
manufactured  by  Thomas  &  Smith  of  14-16  No.  Canal 
St.,  Chicago. 

The  primary  object  which  is  sought  and  attained  by 
the  inventor  of  the  “Acme  Air  Washer  and  Purifier,”  was 
the  removal  of  all  dirt,  dust  and  foreign  particles  from 
the  air  which  is  introduced  into  a  building  and  which 
we  are  breathing  daily.  By  the  use  of  the  device  above 
mentioned,  all  the  air  after  passing  through  a  washing 
apparatus  is  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purified,  all  sub¬ 
stances  and  impurities  being  entirely  eliminated  by  a 
special  apparatus  known  as  the  “Eliminator,”  besides 
creating  a  healthy  degree  of  humidity  that  is  maintained 
irrespective  of  the  atmospheric  changes  out-of-doors.  The 
air  in  summer  is  also  cooled  so  that  all  air  entering  the 
building  through  the  fans  will  be  at  about  74  degrees. 

The  outside  air,  before  it  enters  the  ventilating  fans, 
passes  through  a  spray  chamber  containing  a  number 
of  nozzles  that  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  no  air 
can  pass  through  and  into  the  building  without  being 
washed,  then  it  strikes  the  “Eliminator”  which  is  made 
of  what  is  known  as  “baffles.”  These  baffles,  or  rather 
metal  plates  catch  all  the  dirt  and  refuse,  which  together 
with  the  moisture  adheres  to  the  baffles,  then  the  air 
passes  on  through  and  into  the  building  in  an  absolutely 
clean  and  pure  condition. 

It  is  understood  that  the  engineer  of  the  building  or 
his  assistant  is  to  turn  a  stream  of  water  on  these  metal 
plates,  which  are  part  of  the  “Eliminator”  at  least  once  a 
week  for  the  purpose  of  washing  off  all  the  dirt  that 
has  accumulated  in  its  operation  of  cleansing  and  purify¬ 
ing  the  air. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY. 


The  radiators  used  in  heating  the  New  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building  are  “American  Radiators,”  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  American  Radiator  Company,  whose  gen¬ 
eral  offices  are  in  Chicago,  who  have  numerous  branch 
houses  and  factories  in  this  country  as  well  as  through¬ 
out  foreign  countries.  The  radiation  used  in  the  New 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  was  largely  of  the  “Ster¬ 
ling”  indirect  pattern,  over  30,000  square  feet  of  this 
radiation  having  been  used  in  connection  with  the  new 
and  elaborate  system  adopted  for  heating  this  immense 
building. 

In  addition  to  this  large  quantity  of  “Sterling”  indi¬ 
rect  radiation,  direct  radiators  of  the  “Rococo”  and  “Per¬ 
fection”  patterns  were  used  in  the  halls,  corridors,  etc. 
Many  of  these  radiators  were  made  especially  for  this 
building,  being  special  shapes  adapted  to  the  particular 
requirements  of  the  spaces  available  for  radiators. 

The  Local  and  General  Northwestern  Office  of  the 
American  Radiator  Company  are  situated  in  the  Guaranty 
Loan  Building  and  are  in  charge  of  F.  R.  Mason,  Man¬ 
ager,  and  R.  B.  Flershem,  Assistant  Manager.  This 
company  has  a  very  large  warehouse  at  Fourteenth 
Avenue  North  and  First  Street,  Minneapolis,  in  which 
they  carry  throughout  the  busy  season  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  feet  of  “American  Radiators”  for  both  steam  and 
hot  water  heating,  and  in  scores  of  heights,  sizes  and  de¬ 
signs. 

They  also  carrv  a  liberal  stock  of  “Ideal  Boilers”  of 
their  manufacture,  which,  like  their  radiators,  have  a 
world-wide  reputation. 


THE  ELECTRIC  INSTALLATION. 


The  application  of  electricity  to  useful  purposes  was 
the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  invention  and  industrial 
development  during  the  last  years  of  the  past  century. 
It  seems  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  electric  light  has 
been  in  actual  use  but  more  than  a  score  of  years,  now  it 
has  become  a  very  common  feature  of  the  modern  town 
or  city,  and  in  connection  with  all  electrical  operations 
throughout  the  civilized  world  the  name  of  Westinghouse 
stands  at  the  head. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee,  with  the 
Architects  and  Consulting'  Engineers,  after  giving 
thorough  consideration  to  all  machines,  decided  that 
the  Westinghouse  Companies  offered  the  most  favor¬ 
able  proposal.  One  of  the  half  tone  plates  in  this 
number  clearly  shows  two  of  the  three  125  H.  P.  West¬ 
inghouse  dynamos  direct  connected  to  Westinghouse 
Vertical  Compound  Engines. 

The  Westinghouse  Companies  are  now  equipping 
many  of  the  large  undertakings  throughout  the  world. 
Some  of  the  most  notable  being  the  Underground  Roads 
of  London,  England ;  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad 
in  New  York;  the  Subway  in  New  York;  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Tunnels  from  Jersey  to  New  York  and 
through  to  Long  Island;  and  the  great  Ontario  Power 
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Company  plant  at  Niagara.  This  company  has  also  the 
contract  for  all  the  electric  machinery  for  the  Worlds 
Fair  at  St.  Louis. 

A  careful  study  of  plants  throughout  the  country 
shows  the  remarkable  fact  that  Westinghouse  has  installed 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  mammoth  electric  installations. 

This  company  have  been  the  pioneers  in  long  distance 
electric  railways  and  their  apparatus  is  operating  the 
great  network  of  lines  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan. 
Their  new  long  distance  railway  system  for  the  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  Annapolis  Road,  was  the  foremost  elec¬ 
tric  invention  of  the  age.  Minnesota,  with  its  vast  re¬ 
sources,  is  particularly  well  suited  for  such  roads. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  employs  15,- 
000  men  in  their  latelv  enlarged  factory  and  sold  last  \eai 
in  electric  machinery  nearly  $30,000,000. 

Idris  company  has  district  offices  in  many  of  the 
large  cities.  In  Minneapolis  at  Suite  No.  515  Guaranty 
Loan  Bldg.,  is  located  the  General  Northwestern  Office, 
with  Mr.  T.  J.  McGill  as  Manager. 

THE  FINE  OFFICE  FIXTURES. 

Elegance  in  commercial  fixtures  receives  its  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  large  cities  of  our  country,  and  especially  is 
this  true  in  connection  with  the  leading  and  wealthy 
grain  concerns  who  are  located  in  Minneapolis  great 
commercial  Temple,  the  new  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
But  notwithstanding  the  demands  made  for  this  expen¬ 
sive  and  elaborate  product  bv  the  occupants  of  the  New 
Chamber,  thev  did  not  have  to  go  outside  the  citv  of 
Minneapolis  for  the  goods  desired,  as  the  Flour  City 
contains  at  least  one  bank,  office  and  store  fixture 
establishment  which  fully  met  all  the  demands  of  these 
wealthy  millers,  brokers,  grain  and  elevator  men.  The 
office  fixture  concern  to  which  we  refer  is  known  as 
the  L.  Paulle  Store  &  Office  Fixture  Co.,  whose  gen¬ 
eral  office  and  factory  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
street  and  Third  avenue  south,  opposite  the  new  Court¬ 
house. 

Bankers,  merchants  and  professional  men  who  are 
more  than  ordinarily  prosperous,  or  who  have  found  it 
to  their  interests  to  appear  prosperous,  have  had  their 
respective  places  of  business  fitted  up  with  everything 
that  is  the  latest  in  vogue  in  the  above  line  at  L. 
Paulle’s,  who  not  only  has  an  excellent  reputation,  but 
also  has  facilities  second  to  no  other  place  in  the  entire 
West  for  the  manufacture  of  this  product. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  go  through  this  ideal  plant  and  see 
the  line  of  show  cases,  office,  store,  drug,  bank  and 
bar  fixtures  that  is  manufactured  there.  Among  some 
of  the  more  notable  offices  in  the  New  Chamber  which 
Mr.  Paulle  has  fitted  up  with  the  necessary  equipments, 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Washburn-Cros- 
by  Co.,  Commons  &  Co.,  Osborn  &  McMillan,  Lamb  & 
McGregor,  The  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Imperial  Ele¬ 
vator  Co.,  Great  Western  Elevator,  St.  Anthony  & 
Dakota  Elevator  Co.,  St.  Anthony  Elevator  Co.,  Wells 
&  Case,  and  The  Sheffield-King  Milling  Co.  They 
also  designed  and  manufactured  the  handsome  table 
in  the  director’s  room,  as  well  as  the  frame  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau’s  office  in  the  building. 

He  makes  to  order  fixtures  according  to  suggesion 
from  tbe  owners,  or  from  designs  by  architects,  or  he 


will  furnish  an  original  design  from  his  own  designers, 
together  with  the  cost  thereof  already  put  in  place. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  leading  office  and  public  build¬ 
ings  one  can  find  specimens  of  Mr.  Paulle’s  work,  for 
he  has  been  located  right  in  Minneapolis  for  more  than 
20  years,  and  has  a  large  and  profitable  reputation  that 
extends  all  over  the  Northwest. 


THE  LANGDON  STONE  CO. 


A  firm  that  has  been  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the 
production  and  shipping  of  crushed  limestone,  as  well 
as  in  building  and  dimension  stone,  is  the  Langdon  Stone 
Co.,  whose  offices  are  located  at  501  New  York  Life  Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 

It  was  this  company  that  furnished  the  crushed  stone 
for  Minneapolis’  New  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
company  also  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  material  for 
outside  work  in  their  line,  as  they  operate  the  most  im¬ 
portant  crushed  stone  mill  in  the  West,  consequently  they 
are  identified  with  nearly  all  of  the  large  contracts  for 
this  kind  of  material  that  are  given  out  in  the  Northwest. 

Just  how  our  legislatures  come  to  leave  the  records 
they  do  is  among  the  very  hard  things  to  explain.  One 
might  easily  be  led  to  believe  some  legislatures  elected 
to  contribute  to  the  mirth  of  the  nations.  As  when,  for 
instance,  in  the  days  of  the  old  State  Association  of  Arch¬ 
itects,  the  Minnesota  legislature  refused  to  make  the  suc¬ 
cessful  passing  of  a  mild  examination  as  to  knowledge  of 
construction  and  sanitation  a  requisite  to  the  practice  of 
architecture  in  the  state.  While  the  barbers  of  the  state 
afterwards  succeeded  in  getting  passed  a  barber's  license 
act.  Perhaps  the  latest  joke  by  the  same  august  as¬ 
sembly  is  the  introduction  of  a  gallon  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  state.  Its  usefulness  is  to  be  confined  to  beer  and 
milk  only.  Now  tbe  thinness  of  milk  is  limited  by  law 
in  tbe  states  so  that  the  new  measure  may  be  no  joke  to 
the  dairy  man,  but  with  a  skilled  tender  at  the  tap,  what 
matters  the  size  of  the  measure. 


The  detailed  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  cor¬ 
poration  for  1902  is  enough  to  cause  eyes  to  open  wide 
in  amazement.  It  is  necessary  to  make  some  compari¬ 
sons  to  grasp  the  greatness  of  this  gigantic  industrial 
organization. 

Its  total  assets  are  put  down  at  Si, 346,000, 000,  or 
nearlv  twice  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  entire  state 
of  Minnesota  and  about  four  times  the  capitalization 
of  the  Northern  Securities  company.  The  total  capi¬ 
talization  is  $1,390,000,000,  of  which  $500,000,000  is 
commonly  counted  water. 

Its  gross  receipts  were  $560,000,000,  or  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  those  of  the  federal  government,  and 
more  than  ten  times  those  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Except  the  United  States,  no  government  in  the  world 
has  receipts  as  large  as  those  of  this  single  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Its  net  earnings  alone  were  $133,000,000,  or  more 
than  seven  times  the  entire  amount  of  money  raised  by 
taxation  within  the  limits  of  Minnesota  for  every  pur¬ 
pose. 
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HOT  WATER  AND  STEAM  HEATING. 


In  discussing  the  relative  advantages  of  a  steam  or 
hot  water  heating  plant,  a  writer  in  Rays  of  Light  pre¬ 
sents  the  following  views.  They  are  reproduced,  not 
because  they  are  considered  as  authoritative,  but  in 
the  belief  that  they  will  prove  useful  in  helping  our 
readers  to  crystallize  their  own  ideas  on  the  subject. 
The  paper  follows : 

One  of  the  points  not  credited  to  the  water  system 
is  the  fact  that  the  hot  water  can  be  carried  lower  than 
the  water  line  of  a  steam  plant,  which  in  many  cases 
is  a  valuable  point,  as  the  boiler  or  heater  can  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  one  of  the  rooms  to  be  warmed,  thus  saving  all 
the  heat  that  the  fuel  produces.  The  question  is 
sometimes  asked,  “Which  is  the  better  heating  ap¬ 
paratus,  steam  or  hot  water?”  This  question  cannot 
be  answered  positively  or  in  a  word. 

First,  the  matter  of  expenditure.  The  first  cost 
of  steam  heating  apparatus  is  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  hot  water,  owing  to  the  fact  that  for  hot  water  cir¬ 
culation  larger  pipes  are  required,  especially  for  the  re¬ 
turns  ;  and  also  a  larger  amount  of  radiating  surface  is 
commonly,  though  not  necessarily,  used  to  compensate 
for  the  lower  temperature  at  which  hot  water  appar¬ 
atus  is  usually  operated.  If  the  matter  of  first  cost  is 
then  the  most  important  factor,  the  decision  must  be 
in  favor  of  steam. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  fuel  is  an  important 
consideration.  This  is  in  favor  of  hot  water  appara¬ 
tus,  especially  where  low  temperatures  are  used.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this  economy  of  fuel,  the  first  be¬ 
ing  that  in  the  fire  box  of  a  hot  water  boiler  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combustion  are  in  contact  with  the  fire  surface, 
which  is  at  a  temperature  considerably  lower  than  is 
the  case  when  in  contact  with  a  similar  surface  of  a 
steam  boiler,  say  from  20  to  50  degrees  less ;  from 
which  it  results  that  the  products  of  combustion  part 
with  proportionately  just  so  much  more  heat  to  the 
boiler,  and  are  discharged  into  the  chimney  at  a  much 
lower  temperature,  with  a  corresponding  less  waste  of 
heat.  The  second  reason  is  that  in  consequence  of  the 
high  specific  heat  of  water,  heat  from  the  fire  not  im¬ 
mediately  wanted  can  be  stored  up  in  the  apparatus  to 
be  given  out  later  as  required,  instead  of  being  wasted 
in  the  chimney. 

As  to  the  danger  of  freezing,  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  a  steam  apparatus.  It  is  undeniably  true  that 
if  a  hot  water  apparatus  is  neglected  so  that  the  fire  is 
extinguished  and  any  part  of  the  apparatus  is  allowed 
to  fall  below  32  degrees  F.,  such  part  of  the  system 
will  be  frozen  and  probably  destroyed;  and  a  similar 
result  will  happen  if  any  radiator  of  such  apparatus  is 
entirely  shut  off  and  then  exposed  to  extreme  cold. 
This  point  militates  against  the  use  of  a  hot  water  ap¬ 
paratus  in  office  buildings  where  part  of  the  offices 
may  be  unoccupied,  and  so  also  in  country  houses, 
where  indirect  radiators  which  are  thoughtlessly 
closed  may  be  exposed  all  night  to  extremely  cold 
weather;  a  hot  water  apparatus  must  be  used  with 
caution,  while  the  steam  system  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions  is  less  liable  to  freeze  and  break  radiators. 

If  hot  water  be  adopted,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  justly  raised  objection  to  its  use  from 
the  slow  way  in  which  radiators  cool  when  shut  off. 
The  radiator  is  usually  shut  off  when  a  room  is  too 


warm,  and  this  is  naturally  just  the  time  when  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  cool  the  quickest.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
high  specific  heat  of  water,  it  takes  an  hour  or  two  for 
it  to  drop  to  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  heat 
thus  retained  gives  annoyance  or  is  wasted.  If  steam 
is  used,  the  radiators  cool  more  quickly,  for  the  steam 
in  them  is  condensed,  and  the  only  heat  they  hold  is 
that  of  the  iron,  of  which  the  specific  heat  is  low  com¬ 
pared  with  water ;  and  all  the  radiating  surface  when 
shut  off,  therefore,  ceases  giving  heat  much  more  rap¬ 
idly. 

Hot  water  requires  less  skill  and  care  in  operation, 
as  it  dispenses  with  the  gauge,  gauge  cocks,  etc.,  and 
there  is  no  water  line  in  the  boiler  to  be  maintained 
or  over  pressure  to  be  guarded  against.  In  fact,  the 
manipulation  of  a  hot  water  boiler  is  almost  exactly 
like  that  of  a  furnace.  That  is,  if  one  wants  more  heat 
the  fire  is  quickened ;  or  if  less  heat  is  needed,  the 
draft  is  closed  and  the  force  of  the  fire  checked.  A 
hot  water  apparatus  is  usually  left  to  the  care  of  the 
ordinary  house  servant  without  apprehension  of  incon¬ 
venience  or  danger.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
a  steam  apparatus  is  just  as  easily  controlled  after  rhe 
person  in  charge  has  been  instructed  and  cautioned. 

Not  long  since  the  department  store  was  the  object 
of  a  sort  of  crusade  of  sympathy  for  smaller  traders. 
It  seems  to  have  pretty  well  outlived  this,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  it  is  now  known  that  there  always  were  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  and  perhaps  because  it  is  seen  that  pres¬ 
ent  enterprises  of  the  kind,  pay  their  bills  as  well  as 
other  people  do.  Had  the  department  store  been  the 
object  of  less  of  this  emotional  attention  a  few  years 
since,  it  might  have  been  required  to  house  itself  more 
in  accordance  with  civilized  notions,  and  we  would 
not  now  see  it  such  a  nuisance  in  the  neighborhood  as 
it  commonly  is.  The  near  neighbors  are  prone  to  pay 
their  increased  fire  premiums  in  the  hope  that  the  de¬ 
partment  store  will  compensate  for  causing  them  by 
bringing  more  trade  to  the  neighborhood,  and  dwell¬ 
ers  at  greater  distances  think  it  no  concern  of  theirs. 
La  Crosse  people  may  think  differently  for  a  while. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  city  council  will  at  least 
exact  the  ordinary  decencies  in  housing  future  ven¬ 
tures  of  the  kind.  Perhaps  a  good  department  store 
fire  would  help  the  Minneapolis  city  council  to  restore 
the  building  ordinance  to  at  least  as  good  condition  as 
it  was  before  the  council  tore  it  wide  open  to  let  in 
the  folly  at  the  corner  of  Nicollet  avenue  and  Seventh 


An  attempt  is  being  made  in  St.  Paul  to  minimize  the 
danger  from  electrolysis.  It  is  reported  that  the  street 
car  railway  company  will  shortly  abandon  its  Hill  street 
power  station,  which  is  one  of  great  magnitude,  and  di¬ 
vide  the  machinery  among  a  number  of  small  power  sta¬ 
tions  to  be  located  at  convenient  points  throughout  the 
citv.  It  is  stated  the  company  has  discovered  that  where 
the  current  is  distributed  through  more  than  one  central 
station  the  loss  is  sonsiclerably  less.  Tests  made  by  ex¬ 
perts,  it  is  stated,  show  the  loss  of  current  at  Hill  street 
station  to  be  nearly  60  per  cent.  The  natural  law  is  that 
the  current  must  return  to  the  point  from  which  it  eman¬ 
ated  and  the  loss  is  in  the  return.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  current  from  the  power  station  has  been  playing  havoc 
with  the  water  mains  at  St.  Paul  during  the  past  year  and 
as  a  result  the  water  board  brought  suit  against  the  street 
railway  company  for  $60,000. 
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ARCHITECT  VS.  BUILDER. 


It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  easily  disproved  that  there 
is  a  gulf  between  the  professional  architect  and  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people  who  build  ordinary  houses  and  busi¬ 
ness  blocks — a  gulf  which  should  be  obliterated  by  a  bet¬ 
ter  acquaintance  with  one  another.  On  this  point,  an 
exchange  says : 

“Architecture  should  be  kept  near  to  the  people,  with¬ 
out  being  made  their  diversion  or  jack-trade.  We  often 
hear  architects  offer  objections  to  having  their  valuable 
designs  illustrated,  claiming  that  the  result  will  be  their 
reproduction  by  merely  copying.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
forgotten  that  the  prospective  builder  whose  ambition  is  to 
design  and  superintend  the  erection  of  his  own  house,  can 
easily  obtain  the  desired  with  blue  prints  ‘all  ready  for 
building/  for  the  small  sum  of  a  few  dollars.  He  is  told 
that  with  these  drawings  and  a  foreman  he  has  all  that 
is  necessary  or  required.  He  is  therefore  educated  to 
regard  the  services  of  an  architect  as  a  luxury  to  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  only  by  the  very  wealthy  classes,  and  not  at  all 
to  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  ordinary  buildings.  He 
is  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  services  that  an  arch¬ 
itect  renders  that  he  imagines  that  with  his  ready  made 
plans  and  his  own  knack  of  being  ‘handy/  he  can  entirely 
dispense  with  the  architects.  And  yet  if  this  same  man 
was  asked  if  he  could  make  a  coat  that  would  fit  himself, 
he  would  at  once  admit  that  he  could  not.  He  is  confident 
that  he  is  capable  of  erecting  a  house  providing  in  the 
highest  degree  for  the  comfort,  convenience,  beauty, 
cheapness  and  all  the  requirements  of  heating  and  ventilat¬ 
ing,  and  yet  lie  realizes  that  he  cannot  make  a  garment 
that  would  impart  the  air  of  respectability  to  the  wearer. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  skill  of  an  architect 
and  the  work  he  performs  in  ordinary  buildings  is  not 
brought  close  to  the  people  generally.  They  have  been 
educated  to  recognize  it  in  fine  buildings,  but  not  in  the 
homes  they  occupy.  While  the  architect  is  hesitating 
about  bringing  out  the  good  points  in  his  design  publicly 
for  fear  they  will  be  copied,  the  public  employs  ready 
made  plans  because  they  are  not  conscious  of  the  superior 
merit  of  the  designs  of  the  regular  architect.  There 
should  be  an  educating  process,  the  object  of  which  would 
be  to  inspire  a  better  appreciation  of  the  skill  and  train¬ 
ing  requisite  to  competency  in  the  most  ordinary  house 
designing  and  building.” 

AMERICAN  CONTRACTOR  ABROAD. 

James  C.  Stewa,rt,  the  American  contractor,  who 
went  to  Europe  a  little  over  a  year  ago  to  build  the 
Westinghouse  Works  at  Manchester,  and  who  completed 
them  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  that  English  contractors 
offered  to  do  it,  has  been  offered,  since  this  work  was 
done,  contracts  amounting  to  nearly  $40,000,000,  among 
them  being  the  Midland  Railroad  hotels,  the  extension 
of  the  Savoy  Hotel  (the  contract  for  which  he  has  ac¬ 
cepted)  and  also  a  large  Coliseum  that  is  to  cost  over 
$2,000,000.  Persons  just  returning  from  London  state 
that  the  city  of  London  will  be  entirely  rebuilt  in  the 
next  twenty  years.  These  same  persons  further  state 
that  several  prominent  banking-houses  in  London  have 
offered  Mr.  Stewart  all  the  money  he  will  require  for  a 
large  construction  company  to  undertake  all  new  build¬ 
ings  offered,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  will  accept  one 


of.  the  propositions  offered  him  to  organize  a  $25,000,000 
company — £2,000,000  preferred  stock  and  £3,000,000 
common  stock.  Mr.  Stewart  is  to  get  $50,000  for  super¬ 
intending  the  work  on  the  extension  of  the  Savoy  Hotel, 
and  it  is  understood  that  he  has  made  over  $400,000  in 
just  this  kind  of  work  in  the  past  fifteen  months,  taking 
no  risks  himself  whatsoever.  James  C.  Stewart  was  the 
head  of  the  James  C.  Stewart  Construction  Company,  of 
St.  Louis. 


AMERICAN  PLASTERING. 


M.  Deller,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Moseley  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission,  who  visited  America  last  year,  has  put 
into  words  his  impressions  on  the  subject  of  plastering 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Deller  is  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Operative  Plasterers  of  Great  Britain. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  critical  of  all  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  He  inspects  with  the  eye  of  the  practical  me¬ 
chanic  the  plastering  of  every  building  he  visited.  He 
says  that  “there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  on  the  whole 
more  ground  is  covered  by  plasterers  in  America  than  at 
home,  but  I  question  whether  more  labor  is  expended  in 
production  than  is  done  here.  To  use  an  Irishman,  the 
reason  why  they  do  so  much  more  is  that  it  is  not  more 
than  half  done."  He  says  that  the  Buffalo  postoffice  is 
a  fine  building,  with  plenty  of  plastering  of  fairly  good 
design,  but  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a 
standing  disgrace  to  the  trade.  In  going  around  Pitts¬ 
burg  he  discovered  some  "slum  property  that  would  even 
make  some  of  our  own  look,  comparatively  speaking,  like 
palaces.”  On  visiting  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  audience  with  President  Roosevelt,  he  states 
that  even  in  the  room  where  he  was  received  "the  plastered 
walls  were  very  poorly  finished,  although  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  some  decent  work  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Congress  house  and  the  library.” 

The  impressions  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report  of  the  industrial  commission  of  the 
United  States  which  has  just  been  published.  This  com¬ 
mission  consisted  of  the  secretaries  of  the  trades'  unions 
of  the  principal  industries  of  Great  Britain.  They  visited 
this  city  during  the  last  three  months  of  1902  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Alfred  Moselv,  who,  as  stated  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  reports,  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  as  a 
manufacturing  country  America  was  forging  ahead  with  a 
pace  hardly  equalled  by  either  British  employers  or  work¬ 
men.  He,  therefore,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  workers  themselves  to  have  some 
insight  into  this  development  and  for  that  reason  he  in¬ 
vited  the  secretaries  of  the  trades'  unions  to  accompany 
him  on  a  tour  of  investigation  of  the  industrial  situation 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


There’s  indignation  among  the  architects  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  it  is  based  on  substantial  reasons.  John 
Wanamaker,  who  has  coined  millions  from  the  pockets 
of  the  people  of  the  Quaker  City,  is  to  construct  a  mam¬ 
moth  $5,000,000  store  with  which  he  hopes  to  gather  in 
more  Philadelphia  dollars.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr. 
Wanamaker  has  gone  to  Chicago  for  his  architect  when  it 
is  a  recognized  fact  that  some  of  the  best  architects  in  the 
profession  make  Philadelphia  their  homes,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  many  of  them  have  contributed  their 
share  toward  Mr.  Wanamaker’s  financial  success. 
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McINERNY  &  BURKE 

SANITARY 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

215  So.  7th  St.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 


Decorations  to  order. 


208  South  Seventh  Street, 


MINNEAPOLIS- 


MOROAN  BROOKS,  President. 
QEO.  W.  HAYFORD.Sec.-Treas. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


PHONES: 


N.  W.  Hain  172a 
Twin  City  170 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL. 


SPECIALTIES:  ELECTRIC  LIOHT,  POWER  SUPPLIES,  ELECTRIC  HOUSE  QOODS,  TELEPHONES.  ETC. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  CO/TPANY, 


248-250  Hennepin  Ave,  flinneapolis,  flinn. 


The  “Higgin”  Metal  Frame  Window  Screen 


Corner  Section  of  Screen 


Does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp  or  come  to  pieces  in  the  corners.  Is  neat,  light,  orna¬ 
mental  and  durable.  Is  easily  removed  from  window  and  replaced.  Allows 
for  either  top  or  bottom  ventilation.  Just  the  thing  for  your  new 
home.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Estimates  Free. 

The  HIGGIN  Manufacturing  Co.,  -  -  -  Newport,  Ky. 

GEO.  H.  LAWES  4.  CO.,  AGENTS,  ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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Minneapolis  Gas  Fixture  Co. 

Headquarters  for  Gas,  Electric  and  Combination  Fixtures== 


802  Nicollet  Avenue, 


Minneapolis. 


Jos.  M.  Leffbvre.  President, 

P.  A.  Deslaukiers,  Vicf.-Pres. 


L.  T.  Lefebvre,  Treas 

Gustav  A.  Cariveau,  Sec 

Lefebvre  Roofing  and  Cornice  Company, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Architectual  Sheet  Metal  Work 

ROOFING  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin  and  Slate 


26  Cast  Eighth  Street,  -  ST.  PAUL,  HINN. 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  1147. 


|  THE  BREEN  STONE  CO..  “”1  * 

I  quarries:  srcioud  Dressed  and  Undressed  Stone 

♦  1 


RELIABLE  GOODS 
IN  ALL  LINES 


FAIRBANKS  SCALES 


Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 

Fairbanks- 

Morse 

Steam 

Pumps 

Hoisting 

Engines 

Dynamos 
and  Motors 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 


Fairbanks,  Morse  (£  Co. 

ST.PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


ST.  PAUL. 

312-313  Germania  Life  Building. 


CHICAGO: 

99  Randolph  Street, 
Borden  Block. 


R.  T.  GILES  &  CO., 

STAINED  and  LEADED  GLASS 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 


22,wi2ndSoEm BumDiNo'.  s”  Minneapolis  Minn. 


WINDOM  BUILDING. 

N.  W.  ’Phone— Main  4336-J1 


|  Practical  and  Artistic  | 

Interlocking  Terra  Cotta  | 


j* 


ROOFING  TILE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


LUDIWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO., 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 
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WE  MAUFACTURE  $ 

And  Carry  in  Stock  a  Fine  Line  of  Plumbing  Goods  $ 
And  Solictt  Your  Patronage  In  This  Line.  © 
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Our  Show  Room  and  our  Service*  are  at  your  disposal.  We  fa 
will  help  you  to  draw  up  your  specifications  and  select  your  fa 
Plumbing  Fixtures.  This  is  our  Business.  Will  you  not  call  fa 

on  us?  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  fa 


filler's  Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 


They  have  always  been  the  best. 

They  are  today  better  than  ever. 

In  continual  use  for  over  20  years. 


We  make  them  both  Spring  Balanced  and  Weight  Balanced. 

Write  for  Catalogue . 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Co.. 


IN/I  i  Iwa  u  k 

Wis. 


“Acme”  Storm  Sash  and  Screen  Hangers  and  Fasteners. 


IK  KT  31039 

No.  1  or  Visible. 


MADE  from  WROUGHT  STEEL  (strongest 
and  most  durable  material  known)  with  the 
finest  steel  Dies  (insuring  absolute  Accuracy.) 
Will  not  blow  off.  Will  not  rattle.  Sash  can  be 
hung  easier  than  with  any  other  device. 

The  ‘  V”  Hangers  and  double  side  Fasteners  draw 
the  Sash  tightly  up  against  the  stop,  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  do  with  a  single  Fastener  at  bottom. 

Fasteners  work  AUTOMATICALLY  in  opening. 
Hangers  are  made  in  two  styles,  No.  i  or  “Visible” 
and  No.  2  or  “Invisible”,  the  latter  being  adapted  for 
use  on  brick  houses.  The  two  styles  are  INTER¬ 
CHANGEABLE,  the  only  Hangers  made  that  are  so, 


No. 2  or  Invisible. 

and  that  can  he  used  in  four  different  combinations,  ANY  of  which  may  be  used  on  HALF  or  FULL  screens  no  matter  how 
thin.  This  is  the  only  Hanger  made  that  can  be  used  where  sash  is  not  flush  with  frames. 

The  only  Hangers  and  Fasteners  actually  manufactured  in  the  Northwest.  Call  and  inspect  workmanship. 

Handled  by  all  Hardware  Dealers,  Sash  and  Door  Factories  and  Carpenters. 

For  further  information  address  the  makers, 


The  Heath-Quimby  Mfg.  Co, 

10l|  First  Street,  N.,  -  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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317-19-21-23  FIFTH  AVENUE  SOUTH,  | 

ft* 


About  (illy  ist,  1903. 


Low  and  High  Pressure  Steam  Heat¬ 
ing  Plants;  Natural  and  Mechanical 
Ventilating  Apparatus;  Hot  Water 
Heating  Apparatus.  ^  &  j*  j* 


Sanitary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting; 
Pipe  Cutting  and  Threading  Machines 
from  one-eighth  inch  to  nine  inches. 


First-class  work  guaranteed. 
Estimates  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Detailed  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  prepared  for  all  work. 


Northwestern  Agents  for  Gurney  Boiler. 


44444444444.  <C 
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Sole  Agents 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.’s 
Furnaces. 


Steam,  Hot  Water  and 
Combination 
Heating. 


Tunstead  heating  Co. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 
Contractors. 

220  Sixth  Street  South. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

N.  W.  Main,  484  —  Telephones  —  Twin  City,  484' 


'  JNO.  A.  SCHLENER  &  CO.  f 

♦ 

Commercial  l 

Station  ers 

Draughting  instruments  and  Supplies 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt 
and  Careful  Attention 


Address 

Department 


b  516  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  | 


DO  YOU  KNOW  IT? 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  No.  8.  which  Gives  Tested 
Strength  and  Safe  Load  of  Each  Size. 


The  W.  J.  Clark  Company, 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


New  Columbia  Boilers. 


Heaters  That  Give  Satisfaction 


Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


South  Park 
Foundry  aud 
MachineCo. 

II  Gilfillan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL, 
Minn. 


a* 

Variety  Manufacturing  Co. 


77*79-81  =  83  West  Lake  Street, 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS, 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door, 

Cross  Patent  Elevator  Door, 

Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


In  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Freight  House  there  ; 
129  door  openings,  9  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high. 
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l  DULUTH,  MINN. 


Farrell  &  Turnbull, 

Plumbing, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
and  Gas  Fitting. 

125  EAST  SUPERIOR  STREET, 

Duluth,  ■  =  Minn. 


Archambo  heating 
and  Plumbing  Co. 

221  So.  Third  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heaters.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


PAINE  &,  NIXON  CO  , 

GLASS.  Wholesale  BRICK. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

L.  D.  Phone  566. 

Mirrors,  DS.  SS.  Plate  and  Ornamental  Glass  of  all  kinds.  Lime,  Cement. 
H.  W.  Plaster,  Wire  and  Meial  Lath  Fireproofing  Tile.  Common,  Veneer, 
Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  of  all  kinds.  Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators.  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Structural  Iron.  Parquet  and  Hardwood  Flooring.  Roofing  and 
Blackboard  Slate. 

Minneapolis  Office,  617  Masonic  Temple. 

106  WEST  MICHIGAN  ST.,  DULUTH,  MINN. 


LOW  PRICES 
ESMIMATES  FURNISHED 


STEAM  AND 
HOT  WATER  BOILERS 


D.  R.  Black, 

Plumbing.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

20  THIRD  AVE.  WEST, 

TELEPHONE  450.  DULUTH,  MINN’ 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 

MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Iron  Columns  •.*  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels. 

1 13-1 15  Second  Ave.  So.  E„  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Elevators 

Passenger,  Freight,  Electoic 
Steam,  and  Hand  Power. 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic 
Doors  and  Gates . 

Nos.  81  to  9J  Fillmore  Ave., 

St.  Paul,  =  Minn. 


Graigo,  Baker  &  Co. 

Steam,  Hot  Water  Heating 

- AND - 

VENTILATION 


Estimates  and  Plans 
F  urnished. 

212  So.  4th  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tel.  N.  W.  M.  878  T.  C.  1900 


MONOLITH 


Trade  Mark 


The  Sanitary 

Jointless  Flooring 

Manufactured  by 


-  ~  WV., 

- - |  - 1  ,  , 

An  elastic,  jointless  surface  that  can  be  laid  con¬ 
tinuously  in  connection  with  a  coved  cornered 
base  board. 

Milwaukee, 

Wis. 

Send 

for 

Sample 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 


Boston, 

Mass. 
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J  B.  McGORRISK,  Prest.  J.  C.  MARDIS,  Secy. 


▼ 

I 


Capital  City 

...Brick  and  Pipe... 

Company 

General  Contractors 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


I 

i 

♦ 

♦ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUILDING.  PAVING  AND  SEWER  518  EQUITABLE  BLDQ., 

BRICK  Des  ftoines,  Iowa  4 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

O.  T.  Denison,  L.  W.  Denison,  F.  E.  Keeler,  T 

Prest.  and  Mgr.  Secretary.  Treasurer 


Mason  City  Brick  . 
and  Tile  Co.  | 


Manufacturers  of 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 


MASON  CITY, 

IOWA. 


* 

I 


The  Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co’s  jjjj,  “ng 


Patcnteo  March  4. 1902  other  Patent:;  Pending. 

Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co., 


Are  Noiseless,  Frictionlcss 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  and  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  frame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  are  easily  set  in  anv 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  % 
mortise. 

=  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


►  *♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Mica  Insulating  Co 

Warehouse,  6n  to  617  Iowa  Sfreet 
Office,  Corner  5th  and  Michigan. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ »♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>♦ » 


Building  Papers 
Pipe  Covering 


MASON  CITY,  IA. 


Contracting  Gravel  Roofers 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors  Long  Distance  ’Phone  1010 

Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors. 

Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc. 

Holbrook  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 

Estimates  MANTELS,  CRATES  &.  TILING 

Cheerfully 

Furnished.  806  LOCUST  STREET,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


f  King’s  Automatic  Weather  Strip, 


Window  and  Door  Stop 

The  only  perfectly  satisfactory  weather 
strip  and  window  and  door  stop  on  the 
market.  Keeps  out  cold  and  dust. 
Makes  a  perfectly  tight  joint.  Windows 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  to  any  desired 
position  without  the  aid  of  fasteners  or 
weights.  Do  not  build  a  house  until  you 
have  investigated  themerits  of  these  stops 
Manufactured  by 

KING  MFG.  GO., 


GEO.  H.  LAWE5  &  CO.  Agents, 


Newton,  la. 

Minneapolis 

and  St.  Paul. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  attention  of  the  Public  and  Trade  is 
called  to  the 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray. 

This  tray  is  made  of  crushed  Granite  and  the 
best  Imported  German  Portland  Cement  with 
Siamese  brass  plug  and  coupling— all  made  in  one 
piece  with  round  corners  and  without  joint.  It  is 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  superior  to  all  otherStone 
Trays.  They  have  given  entire  satisfaction  when 
others  have  failed.  For  information,  prices,  etc. 

Write  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co.. 

510  10V2  Avenue  North, 

Tel.  Main  3339  L-l.  ADOLPH  JOHNSON, .  Mg 

HINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Automatic  and  half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQUIST, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 

Passenger,  Freight,  CT  C\/  ATADC 
Power  and  Hand  Power  ULLi  V  il  1  \yl\U 

18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 

Minneapolis.  =  -  °  Minnesota. 


[♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦ 

&  T  Steam  Specialties  l 

PRESSURE  | 

RECULATOR  f 


Sensitive  and  positive  in  its  action; 
durable  and  simple  in  construction; 


nothing  to  get  out  of  order, 
springs,  no  diaphragm  or  packing. 

Back  Pressure  Valves, 
Steam  Trap,  Relief  Valves, 
Balance  Valves, 
Vacuum  Air  Valves. 


No 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 


Manufactured  by 


re/  &  Thomas  Co. 


193  E.  Washington  Street,  J 

CHICAGO  % 

Eastern  Agents:  J.  R.  Vandyck  Co  ,  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  t 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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EVIDENCE  OF*  SUPERIORITY 


THE  JOHN  SCOTT  LEGACY  PREMIUM  AND  MEDAL 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  THE 

"STAR"  VENTILATOR 

A  Valuable  and  Unique  Prize  for  Superior  Merit. 

MERCHANT  &  CO.,  Inc.  ^ufacture,*. 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  YORK  CHICAGO-BROOKLYN 


L.  B.  WAUGH,  President. 


L.  E.  WAUGH,  Vice  President. 


W.  E.  RAYMOND,  Secretary. 


J.  B.  EUSTIS,  Treasurer. 


FIRE  AND  BURGLAR-PROOF 
SAFES. 

VAULT  FRONTS  AND 
LININGS, 

TIME  AND  AUTOMATIC 
LOCKS, 

SAFE  AND  LOCK  REPAIRING, 

OFFICE  DESKS,  CHAIRS 
AND  TABLES, 

WOOD  AND  METAL 
CABINETS, 

CHECKAND  DOCUMENT 
FILES. 


St.  Paul:  360  Jackson  Street.  Minneapolis:  318  Second  Ave.  South. 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123-4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001-2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


ALFRED,  n.  Y.  GEO.  h.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

OTTAWA.  ILL.  49  east  fifth  st.,  st.  paul.  419  boston  block,,  Minneapolis. 


THE  LOVELL  WINDOW  AND  SHUTTER  DEVICE 

For  Factories,  Mills,  Foundries,  Etc. 

A  line  of  sash  500  feet  in  length  can  be  operated 
from  one  station  if  desired.  Adapted  to  any  kind 
of  sash,  hinged  or  pivoted.  Manufactured  only  by 

THE  G.  DROUVE 
COMPANY, 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of 

Cornices, Ventilators  and  Sheet  Metal  Architectural  Work 
of  every  description. 

We  invite  your  correspondence  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 
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TIE 


PITTSBURG  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 


© 


1 

© 

© 

© 

1 
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Tlirough  11s  Twenty  Warehouses 


Possesses  Unrivaled  Jobbing  Facilities  in  all  its  Lines. 

Large  and  complete  stocks  of  POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS  and  SILVERING  PLATE  in  ALL  THICKNESSE  -  are  always  on  hand  and  can  beshipped 
from  each  or  any  of  the  Warehouses  with  promptness. 


i 


© 

1 

© 

ffi 
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© 

1 

1. 


IVII 

WINDOW 


There  are  plants  at  the  various  Warehouses 
where  Silvering  and  Bevelling  are  done  on 


for  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and  Bevelled  Mirrors;  and 
a  larger  scale  than  at  any  establishments  in  the  country. 


We  are  also  Sole 
Distributors  of 


,  Oils, - 

PATTON'S  FAMOUS  SUN-PROOF  PAINTS, 


rn  i 


Our  Warehouses,  where  complete  stocks  of  Sun-Proof  Paint,  and  Glass  i  n 
New  York,  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 

Chicago,  441-452  Wabash  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Cor  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 

Pittsburg,  101-103  Wood  St. 

Detroit,  55-58  Larned  St.  E. 

Milwaukee, 492-4  Market  St. 

Davenport,  410-416  Scott  St. 


© 
© 
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© 
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In  large  stocks  and  of  all  sizes  are  also  maintained  together 
fullest  lists  of 


with 


nd 


ru 


Also  Jobbers  of  Mirrors,  Bevelled  Plate  Art  Glass,  Skylight  and  Floor 
Glass  and  Bent  . 


all  lines  are  kept  constantly  on  hand,  are  as  follows; 

Brooklyn,  635-37  Fulton  St.  Cincinnati.  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

Baltimore.  Daily  Record  Building,  Minneapolis,  500-510  South  Third  St. 

St.  Paul.  310-51  Minnesota  St.  Buffalo,  372  4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

Kansas  Citv.  Mo.,  5th  and  Wyandott  Sts.  Philadelphia.  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  and  Eleventh  Sts 

Omaha,  1608-10-12  Harney  St.  Cleveland,  149-51  Seneca  St. 

Boston.  41-49  Sudbury  St.  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  32  and  34  S  Prior  St. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,Greensb’ro  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg.  Savannah,  Ga:,  602-618  River  St. 
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l  Minneapolis  Roofing# Cornice  Works f 


Successors  to  "Wisliart  «&  il 


ansen, 


STEEL  CEILINGS 


H.  A.  HANSON,  Proprietor, 


403  Sixth  Avenue  South, 

JVI  I  l\r  N  E  A.  O  Xj  I  8  ,  JVHIJVJV 
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t 


Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co. 

» t 

And 


ESTABLISHED  1872. 


Heating 

Engineers. 


Contractors. 


I  ^  n  IV I  /sIaam  Contractor  and  Builder 

Jonn  Nelson 

■  -  -  BRICK 

DIMENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 


OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.  C  4627. 


Twin  City  Stone  Quarry  at  Lake  St,  &  Marshall 
Aye.  Bridge.  Tel.  T,  C  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis.  Minn, 


HARDWARE 


•  •  • 


A  Few  Good  Things  in  Hardware. 

Corbin  Locks,  Stanley  Butts,  Bommer, 

Chicago  and  Matchless  Spring  Hinges. 

Wilcox  Door  Hangers,  Fitch  Sash  Lock. 


GIVE  US  A  CHANCE  TO  FIGURE  WITH  YOU. 

J.  F.  McGUIRE, 

56  East  6th  Street,  ...  ST.  PAUL. 


\ 87- 1 89  East  Sixth  Street, 


St.  Paul, 


Minn. 


J.  P.  COURTNEY  &  CO. 

Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
SEWER  AND  WATER  CONNECTIONS 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

515  Second  Avenue  South,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

’Phones— N.  W.  M.  3146-L1.  T.  C.  667. 


ARNOLD  KUHLO, 

- Manufacturer  of - 

Architectural, 

Draughting  and 
Engineering 
Instruments. 

Instruments  Carefully  Repaired  and  Adjusted. 

320  Roberts  Street,  -  St.  Paul. 
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Farrell’s  Patent  Plank  Holders  and  Builder’s  Hold  f 


Patent  Builders’  Mold 


Tlie  Only  Practical  Method  for  Building;  i 

CONCRETE  HOUSES  i 

Substantial,  dry,  durable,  well  ventilated,  fire  and  vermin-proof  buildings  of  all  descriptions  (from  ▼ 
the  cottage  to  the  mansion,  the  shop  to  the  warehouse)  are  erected  in  concrete  to  any  height  or  £ 
design,  with  greater  rapidity,  facility,  accuracy  and  economy  than  by  any  other  system  of  building,  ♦ 
and  without  skilled  labor,  and  reducing  cost  of  building  fifty  per  cent. 

For  Pamphlet,  Prices,  Foreign  Patents  and 
Estimates  given  in  all  kinds  of  work  in  concrete,  address  : 

THOMAS  C.  FARRELL,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Builder  of  Concrete  Houses,  Schools,  Churches,  Etc. 


Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 

St.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co., 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Northwestern 
Roofing  and 
Cornice  WIs 

Phones  T.  C.  976. 
N.  W.  1692- J -2 

Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 

Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 
m  11-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

roSEPHTYRA,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Special  Summer  Prices 

On  all  goods  ordered  before  Aug.  1. 
We  manufacture  high  grade  goods, 
sell  direct  and  ship  on  approval.  Hall 
Clocks  $70  up;  Wood  Mantels  9  1  0  up; 
Grates,  Fireplace  Goods  and  Tile;Mls- 
slon  Clocks,  Hall  and  Den  Furniture. 
Also  Prepared  Furniture  Finishing 
Material  for  interior  trim.  Richest 
effects  at  no  extra  cost.  Catalogs  free. 
Mention  magazine. 

C.  R.  Clock  &  Mantel  Co., 


Mission  Clock  fid. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


GARDNER  HARDWARE  CO. 


EVERYTHING  IN 

Builder’s  Hardware 

Our  specialty  is  furnishing  estimates  for 
all  kind  of  building  from  Plans. 

(No  charge  for  estimates.) 

Also  Northwestern  Agents  for  Hanhattan 
Billiard  Tables  and  Home  Deposit  Vaults. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Gardner  Hardware 
Company, 

ilinneapolis,  -  -  Hinn. 


PROTECT  YOUR  VALUABLES  AT  HOME! 


Your  insurance  policies,  your  will,  keep¬ 
sakes,  silverware,  jewelry,  deeds,  abstracts, 
money,  mortgages  and  other  valuables 
should  be  protected  from  fire, 
sneaK  thieves  and  curious  in= 
truders.  Don’t  let  them  lie  around  in 
bureau  drawers,  a  closet  or  tin  box. 

Meilink  Fire  and  Water  Proof  Vault  the 
only  protection  for  papers  or  jewelry.  The 
only  safe  that  is  Damp  Proof. 

We  have  all  sizes  and  styles  to 

answer  every  requirement  at  Prices  that 
are  Right. 
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“ Make  your  proposition  fit 
the  other  fellow  s  self  interest 


That’s  why  we  specify  the 


Wilcox  Door  Hangers 


Such  goods  never 
fail  to  make  friends 


■  MADE  BY 


Wilcox  Flfg.  Co. 

AURORA,  ILLINOIS. 


W  H  Y  ? 


Are  Most  of  the  Leading  Architects  of  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  the  North¬ 
west  Specifying 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

BESAHSE 


They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the  goods 
are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured  in  St.  Paul, 
therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  _  of 
the  northwest.  Drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give 
you  valuable  information  in  regard  to  wood  and  floor  finishing. 


Twin  City  Varnish  Go, 


St.  Paul, 


Miiwesota. 


Adamant 


THE  PERFECTION  OF 


ILfall  Piaster 


-Manufactured  by- 


United  States  Gypsum  Co., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 


-ALSO- 


Chicago,lll.  Milwaukee,  Wis.W. Superior,  Wis. 
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St. 


Manufacturers  of 

Architectural 
Iron  & 

Work 


Steel  Trusses,  Girders, 

Columns  and  Buildings. 

Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams?  I 
Channels,  Angles  and  Plates.  ® 

General  Foundry,  Blacksmith  and  | 
Machine  Work. 


L 


Offices,  Como  Ave.  and  MacKubin  Street. 
Works,  G.  N.  Ry.,  near  Como  Ave. 

ST.  PAUL. 


M3Sfj 


This  magnificent  building,  the  Kansas  City  Poet  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions,  is 

PLASTERED  WITH 

Kalloiite  dement  Plaster. 

The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  material 
after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co. 

rtANUFACTURERS. 

Net  Connected  with  any  treat  or  Combine.  FT.  DODGE*  IOWA. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  all  Kinds  of  &  <$•  j*  j* 


J.  C.  LANDERS  &  CO. 

REPRESENTING 


£ 

Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
and 

Iron  Clay  Brick  Co. 

Columbus,  0. 

International  Fire  Proofing  Co. 

£ 

Columbus,  0. 

V 

Tiffany  Enameled  Brick 

9 

Chicago 

Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

St.  Louis 

g 

Herringbone  Expanded 

§ 

Steel  Lath 

Phi  la.  and  Boston  Brick 

Fire  Places. 

Send  for  prices  etc. 

J.  C.  LANDERS  &  CO., 

818  Lumber  Exchange  Bldg, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


VOL.  n.  No.  6.  MINNEAPOLIS  and  ST.  PAUL,  June,  1903.  Subscription  $5.00  a  Year 


Portland  Cement 

Common  Cement  \  Louisville 


(Austin 


Terra  Cotta 


White  and  Brown  Lime  Fire  Brick 

Fire  Clay  Linings  Sewer  Pipe 

Hard  'Wall  Plaster  Mineral  Wool,  Etc. 


Union  Railway  Storage  Co. 

Office  201  Andrus  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


THE  WINSLOW 

ELEVATOR  AND  MACHINE  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

-  Hydraulic  and  Electric  s  .  - 


ELEVATORS 


Passenger  and  Freight 


aKNERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS!  PMIP  ARfl  III 
96-100  NORTH  CLINTON  ST.,  UlllUflUUj  ILL. 
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DAMP  RESISTING  PAINT 


* 

...  FOR ... 
Brick  Walls 
Stone  Walls 
Reservoirs 

* 


* 

...FOR... 
Lime  Stone 
Iron  Work 
Cellar  Walls 

* 


Absolutely  Prevents  Dampness. 


Distributors, 

■  MINNEAPOLIS 


GEO.  h.  LAWES  &  CO. 


AGENTS  FOR 

CABOT’S  "Shingle  Stains”  and  ‘‘Quilt’ 

CELADON  Coy’s  Roofing  Tiles 
FLEXIBLE  Coy’s  Rolling  Partitions 
HIGGIN’S  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens 
N.  W.  Expanled  Metal  Lath 
RINALD’S  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 
SWEEZY  Dumb  Waiters  and  Elevators 
KING’S  Weather  Strip,  Window  and  Door  Stop 
UNION  Metal  Corner  Beads 
UNION  Brick  Bonds 

We  carry  in  Stock  Cabots  Stains  and  Quitt,  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Corner  Beads, 
Mineral  Wood,  Mortor  Colors,  Brick  Bonds  and  Rina  Ids  Enamel  Paint 


MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE, 

419  BOSTON  BLOCK, 
Phone  T.  C.  60 


ST.  PAUL  OFFICE, 

Roam  34  ailfillan  Black, 
Cor.  4th  and  Jackaon  Sts. 

Phones  T.  C.  1027,  N.  W.  2239  L-l.' 
Residence  Phone,  T.  C.  6036  Park. 
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That 

WE 

’QoaT&s” 

Patented 

CA  N 

PROVE 

TO 

TOUR 

Are  a  better  and  cheaper  medium  o 
insulation  and  deadening  tnan  Cork,  Hair 
Felt,  Pumice  or  any  other  material  on 
earth.  Made  from  ROCK  FIBRE  WOOL, 
formed  into  sections  4  ft.  by  18  inches,  and 
any  thickness  desired.  These  boards  are 
almost  as  rigid  as  though  made  from  wood. 
Let  us  send  you  tests  made  by  expert  en¬ 
gineers,  among  whom  are  the  Starr  En¬ 
gineering  Company,  of  New  York  City. 

We  can  also  prove  that 

ENTIRE 

“Kelly’s  Flexible  Car  Linings” 

SATIS  - 
FAC- 

Furnish  30  percent,  better  insulation 
and  deadening  than  Hair  Felt,  besides  be¬ 
ing  entirely  anticeptic  and  odorless.  The 
same  materal,  only  thiner,  is  called 

“Kelly’s  Flax  Fibre  Building  Felt” 

TION 

Used  for  building  warm  houses.  It  is 
cheaper  than  heating  cold  ones.  The  ex¬ 
tra  cost  will  be  saved  many  times  over  in 
coal  and  doctor  bills.  Avoid  the  danger, 
discomfort  and  expense  of  a  cold, draughty 
house  by  lining  yours  with  this  material, 
as  it  is  absolutely  the  warmest  sheathing 
made,  ten  times  warmer  than  building 
papers. 

For  Samples,  Prices,  Circulars  and 
Catalogues,  address. 

Union  Fibre  Co.,  mSST*  J' 

S.  C,  WELCH.  A-  C.  PLACE, 

918-112  Clark  Stieet,  143  Reed  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

THE  POND  &  HASEY  CO. 


Successors  to  A.  A.  POND, 


Contractors  for 

High  and  Low  Pressure 
Steam,  Hot  Water 
and 

Hot  Blast  Heating 


Mechanical  and  Natural 
Ventilation  Hot  Air 
Purnaces  and  Combi¬ 
nation  Heaters. 


Tin,  Sheet  Iron  and 
Copper  Work. 


231  FifthAve.  S.  Minneapolis. 


NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 


SPECIALS: 


STEEL  BEAMS 
GIRDERS 
IRON  STAIRS 
SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 
ROOF  TRUSSES 
FIRE  ESCAPES 
IRON  COLUMNS 
STORE  FRONTS 
SEWER  CASTINGS 
STABLE  FIXTURES 
ORNAM’NTL  VASES 
STATION  STOVES 


S.  T.  FERGUSON,  J.  F.  FERGUSON. 

President.  Vice  President. 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Successors  to  S.  T.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

FOUNDRY  WORK. 

WATER  PIPE  SPECIALS 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS. 

312  Tenth  Ave.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


isasass£EsasasHS25Hsasas2SES35^ 

Kettle  River 
Quarries  Company. 


ni 


Quarries  at  SANDSTONE,  MINN. 


Paving, 

Curbing, 

|  Crosswalks, 

K  Building  Stone. 


Send 

Plans 

for 

Estimate 

We  Pay  Express. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 


9 


|  Oneida  Block, 


Minneapolis. 

HsJ5 


NOTICE 

To  ARCHITECTS 

and  CONTRACTORS 


Monarch  Brand 


TRINIDAD 

ASPHALT  ROOFING 

Recognized  as  the  material  which  is  rapidly  replacing  the  old  time 
substances  for  roofing  purposes.  Recently  adopted  as  the  standard  by 
the  Great  Northern  R’y  and  being  used  exclusively  on  the  Dale  Street 
Shops,  the  largest  buildings  erected  in  the  West  in  1902. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Trinidad  Asphalt. 


Iron  Brand 


2-ply  3-PLY 

PREPARED  ROOFING 


Made  from  long  fibre  wool  felt,  saturated  with  Coke-oven  Tar  and  the 
plies  cemented  together  with  Coke-oven  Pitch.  The  only  Coal  Tar 
Roofing  possessing  absolute  merit. 

We  Carry  a  Complete  Line  of  Building  Papers 


Write  us  for  for  Samples  and  Prices, 

Minneapolis  Paper  Company, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 
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Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  j 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  \ 

Manufacturers  of  ♦ 

♦ 

Architectural  Castings  j 

STEEL  STRUCTURES  | 

X 

■  Large  Stock  of  =  | 

Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates,  Etc.  j 

♦ 

For  Immediate  Shipment.  I 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
SEATTLE, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
DENVER, 

KANSAS  CITY. 


Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 

(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

— Manufactured  by— 

Pemtiina  Portland  cement  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

FRESCO,  INTERIOR  D  A  I  MTI  II  fi 
and  EXTERIOR  iHI  il  1  1 11  U 

2  I  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 


1443 - Both  'Phones - 1443 


H.  KELLY  &  CO. 


Established 

1877 


Plumbers  and  Cas  Fitters 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
Complete  Line  of  Engineers’  Supplies 

Estimates  made  on  work  any  Office  and  99R  9Q  THIRD  Street  S. 
where  in  the  Northwest.  Showrooms  fcfcO’tw  Minneapolis,  ninn. 


HENRY  SANDERS  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers 

KOLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 

77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 


K.  F.  LOTT,  Agt. 


557  Drake  Block,  ST.  PAUL, 

505  Kasota Block,  MINNEAPOLI.S 


Eastern  Manufacturers. 

Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


IV 
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SEND  FOR 


“The  Boiler  Magazine 


“A/IERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATING 

Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

“r:r  Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron  Co.. 

- C’JLI  I CAG  O - 

niNNEAPOLIS.  niNN.,  KANSAS  CITY,  no., 

100=106  So.  Second  Street.  447-449  W.  Fifth  Street. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.,  1106  Third  Avenue. 


H.  N.  Leighton,  Pres.  and  Treas  Eben  E.  Leighton,  Sec’y 

W.  H.  Lyon,  Vice-Pres. 


h.  IN.  Leighton  Company, 

GENERAL..  -Contractors  and  Builders. 


216  Sixth  Street  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  MINNESOTA. 

Northwestern  Tel.  1063.  Twin  City  Tel.  2084. 


S.  A.  BERKEMEYER  &,  CO. 

successor  to  NORTHWESTERN  SLATE  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 


Roofing  Slates,  Urinals, 

Slate  T reads,  Slabs  and 


Slate  Black  Boards. 


We  make  a  specialty  of 


Black  Board  Setting  for  School  Buildings. 

1012  NEW  YORK  LIFE  BUILDING., 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


J.  N.  SMITH  &  CO. 


Steam  and  lot  Water  Heating 


PLUMBING 


Gas  Fixtures,  Gas  Fitting,  Repair  Work 

613  1st  AVE.  SO  niNNEAPOLIS,  HINN. 


TELEPHONES:  N.  W.  Main  2591.  T.  C.  701 

Remodeling  Carefully  Executed 

By  Skilled  Workers. 


FREE  INSPECTION  SERVICE, 

We  will  provide  the  services  of  a  competent  inspector  for  vour  electric  light 
wiring  FREE  of  COST  and  guarantee  satisfactory  wiring.  May  we  send  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  explain  our  REDUCED  RATES.  Electric  light  is  the 

CLEANEST,  SAFEST  and  BEST  artificial  light  known. 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co., 

15  and  17  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET. 

Telephone  N.  W.  Main  189.  Twin  City  1320. 


w 

! 

t 


Kelly  &  Lamb, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 
GAS  FITTING. 


313  Third  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


* 

I 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Telephones:  N.  W.  900  2. 

T.  C.  802. 


W.  I.  GRAY 
GEO.  K.  BELDEN 


W.  I.  GHAY  &  GO. 

Contracting  Engineers. 


Electric  Light,  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Water 
Works  Plant. 


804  Sykes  Block,  -  -  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

Mackolite 

Fireproofing  Company 

105-107  E,  RANDOLPH  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors  for 

Light  Fireproofing  Haterial 

For  all  classes  of  fireproof  and  semi-fireproof 
buildings. 

Floors,  Roofs,  Partitions,  Furring  Tile,  Etc. 

Fireproof  Plaster  Boards 

For  wood  construction. 

Write  for  prices  and  estimates. 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis  installed  the  most 
complete  and  expensive  Power  and  Heating  plant  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota  in  their  new  building,  and  after  exhaustive  tests 
decided  to  cover  same  with 

Carey’s  85  per  cent  Pure  magnesia  Pipe  Govering 


The  Deere-Webber  Co.,  the  largest  Implement  dealers  in  the  entire  Northwest  roofed  their 

immense  8  Story  Warehouse  in  this  city,  with 

Carey’s  Magnesia  Cement  Roofing 

the  lightest,  most  servicable  and  least  expensive  first-class  roofing  now  manufactured. 

KEES  &  COLBURN,  Architects  of  both  Buildings. 


.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY 

SOLE  NORTHWESTERN  AGENTS  AND  CONTRACTORS, 

200-206  First  Ave  ,  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  MINN. 


ataaaasoEREEononEEiG  WM.  RHODES,  President. 
aaaaaaBBEieiEinayaaao 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas- 


cbocbo  aaaaaaniannjfan 
aaaaaaaaeiciEiBoiQBCiOQ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes 


Scribner  Libbey  Co. 


Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

Office  and  Works-  ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 

Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street.  INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  Fitcli  and 
Gravel. 

Slate  and  Iron. 
.Metal  Ceilings. 


OaBHB00ElP]G00IBIEE]PJP]Pi 
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ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


aaaaaa3QaaBaei£]£iiR]i3C! 
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Established 

1878. 


seiden  Roofing  &  manufacturing  company. 

- Manufacturers  of - 

GALVANIZED  IRON  and  COPPER  CORNICE, 


Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Iron  Doors  and  Shutters,  Skylights,  Ventilators,  Corrugated  Iron. 


ASPHALT,  PITCH,  GRAVEL  ROOFING  IRON,  TIN  AND  SLATE. 


41  South  Eleventh  Street, 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Publishers  Department. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISHED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 


FRED’CK.  KEES,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President. 
J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St.  Paul,  Secretary. 


F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 

Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 


A  WELL  TESTED  FIRE  PROOFING  SYSTEM. 


Fitzpatrick  may  not  be  so  far  out  of  the  way  in  his  claim 
that  American  architecture  is  receding  from  the  high  mark 
it  made  in  the  early  nineties.  His  notion  that  the  scenic  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Chicago  Expo  were  better  than  we  could  now  pro¬ 
duce  may  be  true. 

At  all  events  there  were  good  ideas  of  building,  then  fresh 
and  in  full  vigor,  which  have  been  since  abandoned  in  part 
much  to  the  detriment  of  our  structures. 

That  was  the  time  when  the  steel  frame  had  displaced  the 
old  walls  for  the  outside  of  buildings  as  well  as  the  floors  and 
partitions,  and  this  fuller  development  of  the  steel  frame, 
leading  as  it  did  at  once  to  greatly  increased  height,  turned 
the  most  intelligent  minds  to  the  study  of  clay  as  a  logical 
material  for  the  protection  of  the  steel  frame.  Clay  imme¬ 
diately  took  its  place  in  the  newer  and  lighter  construction, 
so  consistently  and  skilfully  that  today,  after  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  trial  of  this  and  that,  we  turn  to  the  practice  of 
the  early  nineties  for  undoubted  safe  methods  of  fireproofing. 

At  that  time  the  best  men  of  that  brilliant  period  were 
striving  to  produce  the  best  systems  of  fireproofing  from 
clay,  and  in  the  struggles  between  systems  some  curious  facts 
were  developed. 

Then  it  was  that  Bob  Andrews  and  Jacques  instituted 
those  comparative  tests  in  Denver  which  have  become  historic 
and  so  surprised  the  building  world. 


The  genius  who  first  got  the  notion  of  mixing  sawdust  with 
clays  for  the  kiln  probably  had  little  idea  that  floor  arch  tiles 
so  made  would  stand  those  Denver  tests  as  well  as  they  did, 
defeating  the  hard  tiles  at  every  point.  In  fact  it  would 
puzzle  a  large  part  of  the  building  world  today  to  tell  why  a 
floor  arch  of  porous  terra  cotta  tiles  is  so  much  stronger  than 
one  of  the  harder  tiles  of  the  same  weight  and  general  design. 
The  secret  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  mortar  joints, 
which  can  be  made  so  much  broader  and  more  perfect  in  the 
lighter,  thicker  tiles. 

One  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  porous  material 
superior  in  insulating  and  deafening  qualities,  and  it  is  de 
servedly  popular  for  backing  up  outer  walls  and  for  parti¬ 
tions. 

The  valuable  qualities  of  this  material  appealed  so  strongly 
to  Mr.  C.  J.  Swanson,  who  was  at  the  time  operating  a  well- 
equipped  brick  making  plant  near  Minneapolis,  that  in  the 
slack  times  of  ’93  he  turned  his  energies  towards  building  a 
plant  for  the  production  of  these  porous  goods  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  floor  arches,  partitions  and  wall  linings.  His  clays  have 
shown  themselves  exceptionally  adapted  for  making  these 
goods  and  he  has  a  plant  which  is  not  only  well  adapted  for 
handling,  drying  and  burning  the  goods  so  as  to  make  a  uni¬ 
form  output  of  high  grade,  but  all  dies  and  much  of  the  ac¬ 
cessory  mechanism  are  made  in  his  own  shop. 

The  sections  used  by  Mr.  Swanson  in  his  floor  arches  are 
exceptionally  well  studied  and  invite  comparison. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  good  deal  of  experi¬ 
menting  in  floor  construction  and  many  new  devices  have  ap¬ 
peared  of  very  doubtful  merit,  so  doubtful,  in  fact,  that  the 
net  result  of  all  this  experimenting  is  the  conviction  that  for 
something  safe  and  economical,  we  must  fall  back  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  days  before  every  other  man  you  meet  had  a  new 
system  of  fireproofing.  A  multitude  of  failures  of  these  new 
and  strange  schemes  are  convincing  the  wary  that  we  have 
had  nothing  later  than  the  I-beam  and  good  porous  terra¬ 
cotta  tile  arch  that  we  really  want  to  trust. 

The  evidently  splendid  insulating  possibilities  of  this  por¬ 
ous  terra  cotta  are  leading  to  its  increased  use  in  outer  walls 
of  light  buildings.  Some  of  the  forms  of  tiles  used  in  floors 
and  partitions  are  used  for  the  body  of  the  wall,  the  facing 
being  of  bricks  or  other  material. 

Very  effective  work  is  being  done  with  this  material  as  a 
wall  material  to  be  finished  on  the  outside  with  a  plaster  of 
material  impervious  to  water. 

The  existence  in  a  community  of  a  large  plant  like  the 
above,  capable  of  turning  out  all  the  desirable  forms  of  porous 
terra  goods  at  short  notice  is  cause  for  congratulation,  and 
the  merits  of  these  goods  needs  only  to  be  more  fully  known 
to  lead  to  a  greatly  increased  use  of  them. 
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VIEW  OF  NORTHWESTERN  FIRE  PROOFING  WORKS,  MINNEAPOLIS. 
C,  J.  Swanson-  Proprietor. 
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TO  BEAUTIFY  AND  PRESERVE  YOUR  HOMES. 


THE  SAMSON  SPOT  CORD. 


We  have  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  issued  by  the  well-known  house  of  Samuel  Ca¬ 
bot,  of  Boston,  Mlass.,  relating  to  the  use  of  their  stains  on 
shingle  roofs  and  sidings  of  frame  buildings. 

The  booklet  might  properly  be  called  a  ‘“Book  of  100 
Stained  Houses”  as  about  that  number  of  buildings  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  half-tone  plates  through  its  pages,  made  not  only 
interesting  from  the  high  character  of  the  buildings  so  illus¬ 
trated,  but  also  by  the  unsolicited  and  eulogistic  testimonials 
of  leading  architects  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union 
whose  work  grace  the  pages  of  this  beautifully  printed  “book¬ 
let.” 

It  seems  to  be  the  universal  opinion  among  educated  archi¬ 
tects,  that  no  other  shingle  stains  than  Cabot’s  give  as  great  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  both  to  owner  and  architect,  for,  besides 
beautifying  the  home,  its  application  will  without  question  in¬ 
crease  the  life  of  the  roof  or  sidings  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
While  there  are  other  stains  on  the  market  called  “just  the 
same”  or  “equally  as  good,”  none  of  the  stains  with  which  we 
are  familiar  has  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  both  the  archi¬ 
tect,  owner  and  builder  as  does  “Samuel  Cabot’s  Cresote 
Shingle  Stains,”  and  no  one  intending  to  build  should  fail  to 
give  these  facts  their  proper  consideration.  When  they  have 
done  this,  they  will  not  only  use  it  themselves,  but  will  re- 
commmend  it  to  others. 


NORTHERN  HYDRAULIC  CEMENT. 


(Semi-Portland.) 

Is  a  moderately  low  limed,  thoroughly  combined  cement, 
ground  to  a  fineness  of  95  to  98  per  cent  on  a  sieve  with  10,000 
openings  to  the  square  inch.  It  shows  a  uniform  and  moder¬ 
ately  high  strength  when  tested  neat  at  seven  days,  with  a 
constant,  steady  and  indefinite  increase  with  age.  It  also 
shows  a  still  greater  strength  and  increase  when  mixed  with  a 
liberal  proportion  of  sand.  The  following  voluntary  testi¬ 
monials  from  users  of  Northern  Hydraulic  Cement,  who  speak 
from  actual  experience,  should  count  more  than  all  that  could 
be  compiled  from  other  sources  and  on  the  merit  of  this  ce¬ 
ment. 

Nortiifield,  Minn.,  Dec.  26,  1902. 
Pembina  Porltand  Cement  Co., 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota, 

Gentlemen — I  have  used  your  “Northern  Hydraulic”  ce¬ 
ment  in  various  work  for  the  past  three  years,  and  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  a  superior  article.  It  carries  as  much  sand  as 
a  Portland  cement  and  when  properly  mixed,  attains  a 
strength  equal  to  best  Portland. 

It  is  uniform  and  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  I  shall  use 
it  in  preference  to  any  other  hereafter  and  congratulate  you  on 
the  success  you  have  attained.  Yours  truly, 

D.  H.  Lord. 

PEMBINA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Milton,  N.  D.,  Feb.  3,  1902. 

Pembina  Portland  Cement  Co., 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota, 

Gentlemen — In  stone  work  recently  I  used  your  “Northern 
Hydraulic”  cement.  I  began  mixing  it  two  parts  sand  to  one 
of  cement,  and  finished  mixing  four  parts  sand  to  one  of  ce¬ 
ment.  The  four  to  one  mortar  worked  beautifully  and  became 
hard  as  a  rock. 

It  works  like  Portland,  only  that  it  is  richer.  I  consider 
it  as  cheap  as  lime  for  stone  work  on  account  of  the  extra 
sand  it  will  carry,  and  as  to  durability  there  is  no  compari¬ 
son.  A.  Ebertii. 


PARTNERSHIP  NOTICE. 


Mr.  John  P.  Larkins,  of  Dubuque,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Prescott, 
of  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  two  well-known  Iowa  architects,  have 
formed  a  partnership  for  the  practice  of  their  profession, 
with  main  offices  at  Dubuque  and  a  branch  office  at  Marshall¬ 
town. 


Most  of  the  architects  in  the  United  States  are  familiar 
with  the  “Samson  Spot  Cord,”  from  its  general  use  in  build¬ 
ings  all  over  the  country,  and  many  of  them  have  always 
specified  it  in  their  work. 


There  are  some  architects  who  specify  simply  “braided 
cord,”  not  having  given  the  subject  the  consideration  which 
is  its  due,  and  not  realizing  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
quality  or  wearing  attributes  of  different  braided  cords. 
Owing  to  this  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  architects 
and  builders,  the  Western  Architect  desires  to  state  that 
the  manufacturers  make  three  grades,  viz:  the  “Phoenix,” 
which  meets  the  demand  of  the  man  who  considers  only 
first  cost  in  his  purchases;  the  “Massachusetts,”  a  consider¬ 
ably  better  grade,  and  the  “Samson  Spot  Cord,”  the  very  best 
grade.  The  purchase  of  sash  cord  may  make  a  difference  of 
three  or  four  dollars  in  the  cost  of  a  dwelling  house,  but  it 
will  save  many  times  this  amount  in  expense  of  repair,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  bother  in  the  first  few  years  of  occupancy. 
The  same  principle  applies  in  the  large  public  or  office 
buildings.  If  the  proper  size  of  cord  and  pulley  are  used,  as 
specified  in  the  Samson  Cordage  Work’s  catalogue,  they  will 
outwear  any  other  device  for  hanging  windows.  These  facts 
are  becoming  known  more  and  more  to  those  interested  in 
building,  but  the  Sash  Cord  item  is  such  a  small  one,  that 
it  is  often  overlooked  by  many.  We  believe  there  is  no  one 
item,  however,  that  causes  so  much  annoyance  as  poor  Sash 
Cords,  and  as  the  Western  Architect  is  always  glad  to  aid 
those  in  search  of  information  on  any  subject  pertaining  to 
building,  we  cheerfully  give  the.  above  information  to  our 
many  readers. 


Uniform  Temperature 

The  MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT  REGULATOR  1  s  applicable 

to  furnace, 

steam  or  hot  water  apparatus.  Can  be  applied  to  old  plants 
as  well  as  new.  Automatically  controls  the  drafts,  a  change 
of  one  degree  at  the  thermostat,  located  in  living  room  is 
sufficient  to  operate  the  dampers.  The  device  is  as  simple 
as  a  clock.  Gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Has  been  upon  the 
market  for  twenty-two  years.  Booklet  for  the  asking.  Speci¬ 
fied  and  recommended  by  leading  architects.  Sold  under 
an  absolute  guaranty  with  free  trial. 


J anuary  31,  1903. 

“I  enclose  herewith  my 
check  in  payment  for  your 
Heat  Regulator,  which  I 
regard  as  the  best  thing 
that  1  have  ever  seen.  lean 
say  that  no  plant  is  com- 
ple'e  without  one. 

H.  S  Bittner, 
Greencastle,  Pa. 


January  24,  1903 
I  take  pleasure  in  enclos¬ 
ing  herewith  New  Y ork  ex¬ 
change  for  amount  of  your 
bill  for  Regulator.  Is  a 
perfect  success,  and  is  in 
every  way  satisfactory  and 
what  it  is  represented  to  be. 

J.  A.  Dibrell,  M.  D. 
Dean  Arkansas  University 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Adjust 

here. 


Correspondence  with 
Architects  Solicited 


Special  price  on  our  De¬ 
vice  for  Architect’s 
personal  use  on  their 
own  plants  :  :  :  : 

Electric  Heat  Regulator  Co. 

Fourth  and  Phoenix  Streets, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 
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Control  Your  Temperature  $ 

The  Johnson  System 

of  Temperature  Regulation  is 
an  absolute  necessity  in  a  well 
equipped,  modern  building. 

It  saves  its  own  cost  in  a 
short  time. 

V 

Promotes  the  physical  well¬ 
being  of  the  occupants. 

Thousands  of  buildings  equip¬ 
ped  with  our  system. 

'X, 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

'il  JOHNSON  SERVICE  COMPANY,  Mil'^?'iiee- 


George  F.  Boehme  Cornice 
Roofing  &  Sheet  Metal  Works 

7  East  Third  Street, 


ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 


F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec. 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
fixtures.  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Telephone 


(  N.  W.  Main  1084  J. 
I  Twin  City  723- 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 

4 19-421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN- 


Wm.Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr. 

WM.  PENN  6l  CO., 

A\  holesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 


Sky  Lights,  Metallic  Fronts,  Steel 
Ceilings,  Sidings  and  Rooting. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  2287. 


Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR.  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail  West  Superior,  Wis. 


j  Northwest  Engineering  Co, 

CHAS.  L.  PILLSBURY  successor  to  W.  J.  BONWELL. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
and  CONSTRUCTION 
HIGH  CLASS  INTERIOR  LIGHTING 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Mining  Work,  Factory  and  Power  Installation 
No.  13  1  East  Fifth  Street, 

Write  us  Your  Wants.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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THE  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

( Established  1865) 

174-176  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Designers  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fine  Bank  Fixtures 
Court  House,  Library  and 
Office  Furniture 


Largest  Manufacturers 
in  the  World  of 

Opera  Chairs 
Church  Pews 
Pulpit  Furniture 
Lodge  Furniture 
Railroad  Settees,  etc. 


ANDREWS  (Patent)  METAL  FURNITURE 


For  36  Years 
rtanufacturers  of 
Everything  for  Schools 
School  F'urniture 
School  Apparatus 
M aps.  Globes 
Blackboards,  etc.,  etc. 

Typewriter  Chairs 
Piano  Chairs 
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Always  Specify 

U.S.  Eagle  NM 

or  M  F  Brands 
of  ROOFING  TIN 


The  best  ternes  on  the  market  to-day  for 
all  purposes.  Made  entirely  by  the  palm 
oil  process,  hand  dipped,  perfect  in  coat¬ 
ing  of  richest  tin  and  new  lead,  they  furnish 
the  greatest  protection,  and  require  least  repairs. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  the  M  F  brand  has  been 
recognized  as  the  standard  terne,  because  of  its  reliability 
under  all  conditions  of  weather,  location  and  atmosphere.  The  U.S.  Eagle  N  M  (new  method)  ternes 
are  the  result  of  a  still  higher  development  of  the  M  F  process,  giving  a  roofing  material  much  nearer 
to  copper  in  its  resistance  to  corrosion.  If  you  have  not  seen  it,  we  would  like  to  send  you  a  sample. 

Our  products  are  for  sale  by  all  first  class  wholesale  metal  houses . 

“A  Fifty  Year  Roof,”  a  comprehensive  work  on  roofing,  with  scores 
of  helps  to  writers  of  specifications  and  estimates,  free  on  request. 

W.  C.  CRONEMEYER,  Agent,  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Battery  Park  Building,  New  York. 


United  States  Radiator  Company. 


Factory  and  General  Of  fee: 
DUNKIRK,  N.  Y. 


Minneapolis  Office: 
432-4  Guaranty  Bldg. 

H.  J.  WARNEKF,  manager. 


We  are  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
1,  2,  3  and  4  Column  Radiators  of  the 
same  design  and  ornamentation  for 
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Write  or  call  for  Catalogue  of  com¬ 
plete  and  most  efficient  line  of  Ra¬ 
diators.  Prompt  Shipments  :  : 


“TRITON” 


WASHINGTON  BRANCH, 

68  Corcoran  Bulling. 


NEW  YORK  BRANCH, 

1125  Park  Building. 
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Drake  Mantel  &Tii_E  Co. 

MANTELS-MARBLE- MOSAICS. 


MA NUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 

CONTRACTORS 


% 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 510  SECOND AVE.S. 
FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.G.W.RY. 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

ARE  the  pioneers  of  their  line.  They  inaugurated 
shingle-staining  and  made  the  wide  vogue  of  the 
shingled  house  possible.  All  other  shingle  stains  are 
followers  upon  their  success,  but  lack  their  of  depth 
and  freshness  of  color,  burability,  wood-preserving 
propert.igs  and  freedom  from  blackening. 

Samples  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  upon  ap¬ 
plication. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


cms  Sheathing  Quilt  1 

A  SCIENTIFIC  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  3 
Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft,  resilient  2 
cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect  2 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of  2 
sound-waves.  Indestructable  by  moths,  vermin  or  2 
decay  and  uninflamable.  2 

A  SBES  TOS  Q  UIL  T,  J 

the  only  sheathing  made  that  is  heat,  sound  and  }J 
fire  proof.  B 


Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Arch’ts,  Boston. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS  f 

CEORCE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents,  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS.  jj 
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Do 
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Know 
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The  Economy  and 
Benefits  of  Using 

The  Paul  heating  System 

of  Circulating  Steam 
without  Back  Pressure 


If  Not  Address  or  Call  on 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co. 

ENDICOTT  BUILDING, 

St.  Paul,  ITinn. 
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For  Priming  or  First  Coating. 
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STANDARD 
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For  primingcoat  on  all  classes  ef  natural  wood,  Drle®  sufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

2620  Armour  Ave., 

CHICAGO. 


23  Billiter  St., 
London. 


Standard  Varnish  Works, 


29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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Classified  List  of  Advertisers. 

-  I’ago 

ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co .  Ill 
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cars  that  coaxes  into  life  the  stub¬ 
born  appetite  and  adds  zest  to  the 
simplest  meal.  The  car  itself  is 
cozy,  homelike,  and  when  you  are 
seated  before  the  table  with  its 
covering  of  snowy  white  linen,  its 
spotless  china  and  glistening  silver, 
you  will  be  ready  to  appreciate  the 
artistically  prepared  food  served  by 
a  polite  and  efficient  waiter.  Even 
the  simplest  dishes  take  on  an  added 
flavor  under  these  conditions.  For 
all  this  you  pay  a  moderate  price  for 
just  what  you  have  eaten— no  more. 
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formation  apply 
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These  points  secured  us  the  con¬ 
tract  to  furnish  the  new  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building  with  the  accom- 
paning  design  throughout. 


Architects  are  invited  to  make  use 
of  our  handsome  sample  room.  Large 
display  of  sample  Locks,  Knobs,  Es¬ 
cutcheons,  etc.,  in  all  designs  and 
finishes. 
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HE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  UCHTNINCWLL  MACH  WRY: 


II  A  HUT  A  HTIinmO  Chapman’s  Compressed 
MANUlAul  UntnO  Air  Pumping  System 
also  Vertical  Single  and  Two-Stroke  Deep  Well 
Pumping  Machinery. 

A  solution  of  your  pumping  problems- 
Your  specifications  solicited. 


We  wish  the  name  and  address  of  every  Architect  in 
the  Northwest. 


S!Lcua»qs°t'&: AURORA  ILL.  U.SA.WRITE^CATALOGUE 


Fig.  884 
Vertical 
Deep  Well 
Pump. 
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McQUEEU’S  PA-TENTTS  V 


Grant  Pulley  &  Hardware  Co. 


Specified  by 
the  Leading 
Architects  of 
United  States 
and  Canada. 

A.  G.  KELLEY, 

419  Boston  Block.  Mpls, 
Agent: 

M  inneapolis  and  St.  Panl 


33  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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As  the  season  advances,  the  business  situation  in  the 
Northwest  becomes  comparatively  even  more  encourag¬ 
ing.  Without  floods  or  drought  but  with  weather  condi¬ 
tions  making  for  exceptionably  large  crop  returns  and 
with  no  considerable  labor  disturbances,  building  improve¬ 
ments  must  needs  be  in  active  demand. 

Again,  while  this  section  has  for  a  few  years  been 
greatly  favored  by  immigration  it  seems  to  have  escaped 
any  wild  booms  or  great  speculative  fevers.  A  year 
ago  it  seemed  that  some  of  the  new  farm  lands  might  be 
bringing  too  high  prices  for  safety,  but  any  craze  of  that 
nature  has  subsided  and  one  or  two  good  crops  will  do 
much  to  place  new  settlers  on  a  safe  basis.  Meanwhile 
prices  of  city  real  estate  have  hardly  risen  to  a  decent 
mean  after  the  reaction  in  the  early  nineties.  Another 
field  to  demand  much  in  the  way  of  improvements  in  the 
near  future  is  that  of  railway  building,  both  steam  and 
trolley ;  for  the  region  covered  by  the  big  “merger”  has 
been  notoriously  inactive  in  new  railway  building  of  late1 
yeai  s,  and  a  change  of  policy  would  seem  to  be  due. 

Rarely  does  a  publication  better  merit  its  name  than 
that  modest  monthly,  the  “Architectural  Record.”  If 
tempted  to  twit  it  with  want  of  margins  and  general 
sumptuousness,  one  may  always  find  something  within  to 
generate  forgiveness;  or,  if  his  malady  be  deeper,  a  chap¬ 
ter  or  two  from  the  healthy  one  who  writes  up  the  “Aber¬ 
rations  '  ought  to  restore  him.  Nevertheless  it  comes  to 
mind  that  not  long  since  the  “Record”  gave  leading  place 
to  an  argument  to  prove  that  New  York  has  become  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  country,  not  only  in  population  but  in  art. 
Then  one  follows  through  a  maze  of  words  to  learn  how 
he  should  vote,  and  that  in  this  art  metropolis  nothing  is 
curbed — that  no  one  would  think  of  effective  protest  if  a 
25-story  hotel  were  proposed  to  be  built  next  its  most 
cherished  public  monuments — that  although  artists  form 
a  class  or  clan  in  Greater  Gotham,  no  one  ever  thought  of 
their  work  as  in  anyway  distinctive,  or  as  that  of  a  school. 

While  one  is  asking  himself  if  an  art  metropolis  is  then 
worth  while,  comes  that  lecture  of  the  genial  Fitzpatrick 
from  which  we  extract  some  things  for  another  column. 
One  reads  and  asks  himself  if  years  and  honors  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  rest  heavily  on  Fitz.  Or  is  there  really  so  little  to 
show  in  our  art  for  all  this  imperial  rush  and  swirl  of  the 
past  few  years  ? 
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The  recent  collapse  of  a  section  of  Bridge  Square  in 
Minneapolis  where  the  roadway  crosses  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  tracks  was  due  to  a  complication  of  causes  not  taken 
into  account  sufficiently  when  the  iron  work  supporting 
the  roadway  was  built.  The  weight  of  the  paving  mate¬ 
rial  has  been  materially  increased  since  that  time,  and  the 
trollv  cars  now  in  use  are  much  heavier  than  formerly. 
Whatever  there  may  be  in  the  effect  of  vibrations  has 
also  been  enhanced  by  the  use  of  the  larger  cars.  All  of 
these  causes  combined  should  not,  however,  be  sufficient 
to  cause  the  collapse  of  the  ironwork  under  the  load  of  a 
single  car,  because  well  built  bridges  and  structures  of  the 
sort  are  made  to  be  absolutely  safe  if  crowded  with  loaded 
wagons  and  all  the  people  that  can  be  sandwiched  in,  in 
the  making  of  a  crowd.  Either  the  original  iron  structure 
was  weaker  than  it  should  have  been,  or  it  has  suffered 
loss  of  strength  by  corrosion.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  last  cause  will  be  found  prominent  if  a  fair  report  ever 
reaches  the  public. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Great  Northern  company  is 
such  as  to  make  it  advisable  for  the  city  and  other  in¬ 
terests  to  secure  evidence  on  this  point  at  once.  The  per¬ 
sonal  damages  involved  are  miraculously  small — no  great 
harm  being  reported  to  any  of  the  passengers  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  train  save  one  man — while  the  street  car  came  off  like 
a  lucky  small  boy  crossing  “rubber”  ice.  The  newspapers 
are  preserving  a  suspicious  reticence  about  this  falling  in 
of  a  section  of  roadway  with  the  area  of  a  decent  house. 
We  have  it  from  one  witness  that  the  street  car  com¬ 
pany  at  least  were  so  far  warned  some  weeks  since  by  sur¬ 
face  appearances  that  they,  upon  a  Sunday  evening,  did 
not  venture  to  carry  passengers  across  this  section,  but 
required  them  to  leave  the  cars  and  walk  around,  taking 
the  cars — which  meantime  had  made  a  sort  of  flying  run 
across — on  the  other  side.  So  much  money  is  involved  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  supports  for  this  roadway  that  the 
case  may  go  to  court  with  the  result  of  bringing  out  evi¬ 
dence  of  value  with  reference  to  corrosion  of  iron  under 
these  conditions. 


Minnesota  has  “worked  up”  a  large  and  prosperous 
institution  where  instruction  of  various  sorts  is  dispensed. 

This  was  long  since  named  a  university  and  many  of 
its  supporters  have  assumed  from  the  name  that  one 
might  obtain  a  liberal  education  thereat.  Former  govern¬ 
ing  bodies  of  the  university  may  have  had  the  same  idea, 
but  the  present  Board  of  Regents  seem  to  have  abandoned 
it.  They  have  been  recently  engaged  in  dropping  out  de¬ 
partments — among  them  that  of  fine  arts.  It  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  young  people  may  be  graduated  from  this  insti¬ 
tution  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  works  of  masters 
in  art,  yet  with  the  firm  idea  that  they  have  received  a 
liberal  education,  but  among  many  graduates  we  have 
met  only  one  who  felt  he  was  absolutely  sure  of  it.  Or, 
laying  aside  knowledge  and  coming  to  skill,  it  is  a  safe  bet 
that  a  big  majority  of  the  professors,  of  the  sciences  at  any 
rate,  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  part  with  all  they  retain 
of  a  dozen  things  taught  them  at  colleges  in  exchange  for 
a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  free-hand  drawing. 


In  the  presence  of  so  many  shades  of  opinion,  or  per¬ 
haps  more  properly  of  so  many  ethical  standards  about  the 
business  of  the  architect  or  engineer  who  has  in  hand  the 
spending  of  other  people’s  money,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he 
can  satisfy  any  considerable  majority  of  his  entire  hon¬ 
esty.  Fewer  members  of  either  profession  practice  the 
grosser  forms  of  dishonesty  than  contractors,  for  instance, 
would  have  us  suppose.  It  is  common  enough  for  none 
too  scrupulous  contractors  to  throw  out  hints  of  the  pur¬ 
chasable  character  of  this  one  or  that  one,  and  more  likely 
than  not  the  more  upright  are  most  attacked  by  such  men, 
for  reasons  well  known  in  building  circles.  But  among 
contractors  are  some  really  good  fellows  who  play  the 
part  of  the  tempter  now  and  then,  we  sometimes  think 
from  no  better  reason  than  from  having  somewhat  warped 
ethical  standards  themselves. 

A  recent  conversation  with  a  selling  agent  for  some 
excellent  material  largely  used  in  engineering  work  de¬ 
veloped  a  curious  standard  as  favored  by  him— one  which, 
if  generally  applied,  might  lead  to  startling  results.  In 
one  locality  the  material  had  suffered  greatly  in  reputation 
by  the  scandalously  bad  manner  of  putting  it  in.  The 
conversation  turning  on  the  engineer  in  charge,  our  agent 
remarked  that  although  he  wasn’t  known  to  take  favors 
from  contractors  or  material  men,  he,  the  agent,  had  more 
respect  for  the  honesty  of  the  man  who  did,  but  who  re¬ 
quired  good  work  just  the  same. 


Not  long  since,  that  excellent  journal,  “Architecture," 
took  grounds,  which  appeared  to  be  none  too  well  chosen, 
on  the  question  of  the  obligation  of  the  architect  to  keep 
the  cost  of  buildings  within  the  limitations  set  by  the 
owner.  It  held  that  an  architect  of  a  private  enterprise 
was  under  an  ethical  obligation  to  keep  the  cost  close  to 
the  limit,  but  that  such  an  obligation  did  not  exist  with 
public  work,  where  in  fact,  if  he  found  the  appropriation 
insufficient  to  build  becomingly,  he  should  exercise  him¬ 
self  to  get  the  limit  raised.  Yet  had  “Architecture”  ar¬ 
gued  differently  in  each  case,  we  are  bound  to  think  its 
views  had  been  sounder.  Certainly  if  the  dwelling  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  private  work,  architects  know  that,  to 
begin  with,  the  limiting  of  the  cost  to  the  figures  given 
by  the  owner  is  out  of  the  question ;  for  universally  own¬ 
ers  set  limitations  of  cost  for  themselves  or  their  archi¬ 
tects  which  will  not  bring  what  they  desire  and  must  anti 
will  have.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  where  an  architect 
finds  one  client  that  will  be  satisfied  with  a  house  of 
the  cost  he  names,  ten  will  be  found  who  can't  be  kept 
within  that  limit  by  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  and 
if  the  same  owner  were  by  any  chance  to  be  restrained  to 
build  within  his  original  cost  limit  he  would  be  ashamed 
of  and  dissatisfied  with  his  house.  Whatever  else  he  de¬ 
mands,  his  house  must  display  outlay,  and  the  architect 
who  keeps  this  client  informed  in  matters  of  cost  may  be 
absolved  from  blame  on  ethical  grounds. 

With  public  buildings,  however,  the  situation  may 
often  be  more  easily  controlled  by  the  architect  when  he 
can  control  at  all.  It  is  true  that  he  often  secures  com- 
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missions  for  such  building  through  competition  where 
temptations  to  misrepresentation  are  strong,  and  that 
often  in  the  letting  of  public  work  considerations  come  in 
that  are  beyond  his  control.  But  if  he  can  let  contracts  in 
the  open  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidders,  the  case  is  rare 
where  the  public  cannot  be  better  served  by  keeping  the 
cost  within  the  appropriations — both  ethical  reasons  and 
esthetic  will  be  joined  for  better  service,  for  nothing  is 
more  obvious  to  the  initiated  than  the  fact  that  most  of 
our  public  buildings  suffer  in  character  from  too  great 
outlay  of  money,  that  they  lack  in  that  simple  straightfor¬ 
ward  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  case  which  makes  for 
better  composition  and  less  cost — that,  in  fact,  more  of 
them  are  spoiled  from  being  overdone  than  from  lack  of 
cost. 


A  contributor  to  "Forest  and  Stream”  writes  about 
the  recent  Adirondack  fires  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
“woodsman" — a  term  which  he  is  particular  not  to  have 
confused  with  "guide"  or  “gamekeeper.’’  Woodsmen  are 
indeed  solidly  averse  to  guides  and  gamekeepers,  whom 
they  look  upon  as  mercenaries  in  the  pav  of  the  wealthy 
people  who  have  attempted  to  establish  a  new  order  in  the 
Adirondack  wilderness.  The  writer  speaks  of  the  “pre¬ 
serves"  of  the  latter  and  of  certain  streams  as  “preserved” 
and  generally  of  the  “insolence”  of  gamekeeprs,  in  a  way 
that  shows  the  sentiment  of  the  genuine  resident  of  the 
woods.  But  while  showing  clearly  his  sympathies,  he 
also  throws  lights  upon  the  scene  which  may  be  turned  to 
good  use  by  those  who  have  the  conservation  of  forests  in 
charge.  The  pulp-mill  man  has  been  allowed  to  work 
in  the  Adirondacks  under  a  system  of  “scientific  culling” 
but  has  always  claimed  it  to  be  impossible  for  him  to  get 
rid  of  his  brush.  Where  fires  have  reached  his  tracks,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  destruction  of  everything 
growing  has  been  absolute.  While  many  people  of 
wealth  have  acquired  tracts  which  have  improved  under 
their  care,  yet  many  of  these  have  more  than  offset  these 
efforts  by  other  acts,  as  for  instance,  one  of  them  has  run 
a  railroad  into  the  region,  while  another  pollutes  a  stream 
with  the  refuse  of  a  wood  alcohol  factory.  Proof  of  set¬ 
ting  fires  came  under  the  writer’s  eyes  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  one  large  private  estate,  done,  no  doubt,  by 
woodsmen  of  the  neighborhood  who  chafed  at  being 
bustled  off  of  “preserves,"  and  at  the  "insolence”  of  game- 
keepers.  The  correspondent  gives  currency  to  an  esti¬ 
mate  that  as  much  as  1,000,000  acres  or  a  fifth  part  of  the 
woodland  area  of  the  Adirondacks  have  been  burnt  over, 
and  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  the  policy  of 
the  state  authorities  has  not  met  with  entire  success. 
The  attempt  to  enlist  wealthy  private  owners  in  the 
work  of  preserving  the  woods  has  not  been  so  managed 
as  to  remove  friction  with  the  smaller  earlier  owners,  nor 
has  the  application  of  “scientific  forestry”  in  a  homeo¬ 
pathic  way  placed  proper  curbs  upon  the  operations  of 
limbermen. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  RECENT  LECTURE. 

By  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick. 


We  judge  of  a  people’s  literature  by  their  best  works, 
the  few  masterpieces  they  produce,  not  by  their  business 
letters.  So  with  architecture.  Our  government  buildings, 
our  great  colleges,  and  buildings  of  that  character,  the 
really  permanent  structures,  those  not  affected  by  chang¬ 
ing  ideas  and  fluctuating  values,  are  the  true  standards  of 
our  ability  to  express  ourselves  architecturally. 

Europeans  call  us  a  nation  of  engineers,  not  architects. 
And  we  certainly  have  performed  rather  startling  and  dar¬ 
ing  feats  in  structural  engineering  that  have  not  been 
equalled  or  even  attempted  abroad,  but  we  have  also 
shown  that  we  are  out  of  our  architectural  swaddling 
clothes  even  though  we  are  more  scientific  than  artistic. 

I  say  this  in  no  bombastic  spirit,  however,  for,  sad  to 
relate,  we  stepped  from  swaddling  clothes  into  adole¬ 
scence,  then  rapidly  into  virile  young  manhood,  full  of 
brilliant  promise  and  expectation,  only  to  fall  immediately 
into  almost  driveling  senilty.  The  case  is  hard  to  explain. 
Indeed,  I  will  not  -try  to  explain  it,  my  purpose  here  is  but 
to  chronicle  the  fact.  Heaven  grant  it  is  but  a  transitory 
period,  a  temporarily  arrested  growth.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  our  highest  attainment  is  well  behind  us.  Our 
best  work  is  ten  years  old  and  we  are  not  doing  anything 
equal  to  it,  nor  can  we  for  some  time  to  come.  We  have 
not  the  men  to  do  it  with.  We  confess  it,  our  architecture 
is  decadent. 

Our  commercial  buildings  have  more  conveniences 
than  those  of  any  other  country.  As  before  stated  they  are 
marvels  of  engineering  ingenuity,  they  fulfill  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  every  utilitarian  purpose  that  can  be  imagined, 
and  we  are  evolving  a  style,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  that  is 
essentially  characteristic  of  our  growth,  but  it  is  not,  after 
all,  strictly  speaking,  architectural ;  we  are  merely — and 
rightly— decorating  our  steel  skeletons  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessfully,  though  seldom  frankly.  But  we  have  elimin¬ 
ated  these  buildings  from  our  consideration.  Broadly 
they  are  a  part  of  our  architecture,  but  they  can  hardly 
be  called  a  standard  of  our  real  architectural  growth. 

Besides  our  great  public  buildings  that  mark  the  steps 
of  our  real  progress  in  the  art,  and  those  other  structures 
that  we  are  justified  in  calling  permanent,  there  is  a  class 
of  building,  exceedingly  temporary  in  nature,  but  that 
demonstrates  better  than  all  else  just  what  we  can  do  and 
where  we  really  stand  in  architecture.  Could  there  be  a 
better  test  of  a  nation’s  skill  than  a  national  exposition? 
The  best  men  in  the  country  are  selected  for  the  task, 
there  is  unlimited  money  for  the  execution  of  the  work, 
there  is  generally  all  out-of-doors  to  work  in,  one  is  not 
hampered  by  commercial  considerations,  renting  space, 
lighting  or  other  restrictions ;  the  material  used  is  plastic, 
easily  and  cheaply  molded  into  any  form  the  fantasy  of 
genius  may  wish  to  give  it,  in  fine  talent  is  free,  for  once 
in  a  life  time,  to  work  as  it  will,  not  as  it  must. ' 
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Unfortunate  is  it  indeed,  that  such  groups  can  be  per¬ 
petuated  but  on  paper,  and  how  careful  we  should  be  to 
preserve  in  photographic  and  other  pictorial  representa¬ 
tions  these  great  national  efforts  upon  absolutely  imper¬ 
ishable  records  for  posterity. 

I  made  tbe  charge  a  moment  ago  that  our  art  architect¬ 
ural  was  decadent.  Am  I  justified  in  that  statement? 
My  only  proof,  and  I  submit  that  it  is  a  sufficient  one,  is 
that  what  we  are  doing  today  falls  far  short  of  what  was 
done  here  in  1893.  My  basis  of  comparison  is  our  effort 
in  the  great  forthcoming  exposition  at  St.  Louis  alongside 
of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 

The  latter  showed  us  a  group  of  buildings  that  the 
world  has  never  seen  equalled  anywhere,  nor  in  Athens 
nor  in  Rome.  Man  never  before  designed  one  such  grand 
comprehensive  scheme.  There  were  minor  discords,  little 
slips  here  and  there,  but  they  were  overshadowed,  lost 
sight  of — the  major  mass  of  buildings  was  perfect.  Tbe 
men  who  designed  it  were  masters,  they  worked  in  har¬ 
mony  and  with  but  a  single  object  in  view,  and  they  had 
no  strikingly  successful  combinations  to  serve  them  as 
models.  They  actually  designed,  there  was  no  servile 
copying. 

And  now  what  have  we  at  St.  Louis?  To  me  it  seems 
like  a  weakly  desperate  effort  to  do  something  different  to 
the  Chicago  exposition,  an  inability  to  get  away  from  its 
thraldom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  confession  of  inability 
to  even  copy  it  worthily.  The  general  plan  shows  weak¬ 
ness  of  conception  and  lack  of  experience  in  handling 
mighty  projects;  the  work  of  adolescents,  not  of  masters. 
They  had  a  well-wooded,  sightly  location  to  begin  with— 
a  magnificent  advantage,  far  superior  to  Chicago’s ;  a 
slight  rise  and  amphitheatrical  formation  was  temptation 
enough  to  indulge  in  cascades  and  falling  water  effects 
and  to  crown  the  hill-top  with  their  finest  building.  None 
could  have  resisted  that,  but  they  went  farther  and  pro¬ 
duced  radiant  lines  from  that  central  composition,  devis¬ 
ing  a  pretty  grouping  on  paper,  but  a  fizzle  in  reality.  In 
execution  the  rise  is  too  slight  to  make  the  scheme  appar¬ 
ent,  one  must  see  it  on  paper  or  from  a  balloon  to  under¬ 
stand  it ;  the  buildings  are  misshapen,  awkward  and  seem 
to  be  strung  along  a  narrow  lane,  and  a  crooked  one  at 
that. 

The  art  buildings  that  crown  the  hill  are  practically 
masked  by  a  Chinese  sort  of  festival  hall  and  porticoed 
terrace  placed  there  as  a  background  for  tbe  fountains. 
Those  buildings,  bv  Cass  Gilbert,  of  New  York,  afford  tbe 
best  opportunity  of  all  tbe  “palaces”  for  something  par¬ 
ticularly  fine.  An  art  gallery,  where  one  has  not  to  bother 
with  windows,  is  the  ideal  problem  one  always  bankers 
to  handle.  In  this  case  Mr.  Gilbert  did  not  rise  to  bis  op¬ 
portunity.  He  had  incentives  enough  to  try  and  excel, 
for,  not  only  is  it  the  crowning  feature,  but  it  is  also  the 
only  permanent  building  of  tbe  exposition.  He  bad  poor 
Atwood's  as  a  motif,  and  one  vaguely  traces  it  in  his  com¬ 
position,  but  it  lacks  all  that  made  the  Chicago  art  palacq 


the  gem  of  our  age.  The  one  building  was  clearly  the 
composition  of  a  master,  the  other  is  the  work  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  whose  mind  must  also  comprehend  commercial 
projects  and  financial  schemes. 

Three  others  of  the  major  buildings  attract  attention, 
and  call  for  favorable  mention.  The  Palace  of  Textiles  is 
good,  very  good,  almost  masterly.  Messrs.  Eames  and 
Young,  of  St.  Louis,  did  themselves  credit ;  it  is,  I  believe, 
their  first  great  monumental  effort  and  a  most  commend¬ 
able  one.  They  were  not  afraid  of  straight  lines,  there 
is  dignity  and  repose  about  the  whole  structure,  its  cor¬ 
ners  are  pleasingly  massive,  though  its  buttressed  col¬ 
umns,  supporting  nothing,  at  the  entrances  could  well  be 
dispensed  with.  On  the  whole,  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
it  is  the  very  best  building  there. 

Next  is  the  government  building.  Atwood's  Chicago 
art  palace  is  apparently  its  motif  too,  but  it  is  a  frank, 
straightforward  design,  well  thought  out  and  well  bal¬ 
anced,  thoroughly  academic  and  splendidly  detailed,  ap¬ 
propriate  and  a  close  second,  if  not  equal  to  the  Textile 
building.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  improvement  in  gov¬ 
ernment  methods  of  late  years ;  the  government  building 
at  Chicago  was  one  of  that  grand  exposition’s  little  blots, 
an  atrocity,  and  most  of  the  contemporaneous  federal  ar¬ 
chitecture  was  about  as  bad  as  it  could  well  be.  Along  in 
1896,  however,  under  Mr.  William  Martin  Aitkin’s  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  supervising  architect's  office,  and 
through  that  gentlemen's  efforts  that  office  was  literally 
taken  out  of  politics,  clever  men  were  employed  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  their  leanings  or  their  absence  of  “pull,”  and  thus 
was  begun  the  regeneration  of  government  architecture. 
The  good  work  has  gone  steadily  on,  and  today  some  of 
the  very  best  talent  in  tbe  country  is  to  be  found  right  in 
the  treasury  department  at  Washington.  In  competitions 
between  the  most  prominent  architects  of  the  country  and 
the  young  men  of  Supervising  Architect  Taylor’s  office,  I 
am  sure  the  latter  would  carry  off  the  prizes  nine  times 
out  of  ten. 

The  last  to  be  mentioned,  though  not  the  least  deserv¬ 
ing  of  these  three  buildings,  is  the  Palace  of  Machinery, 
by  Widman,  Walsh  &  Boisselier,  of  St.  Louis  (with  whom 
is  associated  Mr.  Paul  Pelz,  of  Washington,  who  designed 
the  splendid  Congressional  Library  in  Washington).  It 
is  more  flamboyant  than  the  others,  more  daring,  but  as 
effective  and  well  bandied ;  indeed,  to  the  general  masses, 
it  will  appeal  most  strongly,  it  is  the  only  building  there 
indulging  in  towers,  all  the  others  that  appeared  upon 
the  first  designs  having  been  abandoned.  Its  corner 
towers  compete  a  trifle  too  strenuously  with  its  main 
features,  and  its  circular-topped  pediments  jar  one  a  bit, 
but  it  is  a  wholesome,  clear-cut,  creditable  design. 

The  other  buildings,  with  surprisingly  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  poor,  unworthy  of  what  was  planned  to  be 
tbe  greatest  exposition  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


SIDE  ENTRANCE  TO  MODERN  SQUARE  HOUSE. 

Supplement  to  C.  E.  Eastman  &  Co.,  Architects, 

The  Western  Architect.  _ 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  June,  1903. 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  BUILDING. 
Holabird  &  Roche,  Architcts,  Chicago 


June,  1903, 
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ART  NOUVEAU  CEILING  DECORATION  IN  PLASTIC  RELIEF. 

Supplement  to  Made  by  Decorators  Supply  Co. 

The  Western  Architect  Harold  Johnson,  N.  W.  Agent 

June,  1903 
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RESIDENCE  OF  D.  R.  BLACK,  DULUTH,  MINN. 

Supplement  to  Louis  Lockwood,  Architect,  St.  Paul. 

The  Western  Architect.  June,  1903. 
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ARMORY  BUILDING,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 
Chas.  R.  Aldrich,  Architect,  Minneapolis. 
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THE  LES  TOURS  APARTMENT  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 
H.  L,  Ottenheimer,  Architect,  Chicago. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  C.  M.  GRIGGS,  SUMMIT  AVENUE,  ST.  PAUL. 
Jas.  Knox  Taylor,  Architect  of  House, 

Reed  &  Stem,  St.  Paul,  Architects  for  Portico. 


June,  1903. 
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CROSS  SECTION  OF  MODERN  SQUARE  HOUSE 

Supplement  to  C.  E.  Eastman  &  Co.,  Architects,  June.  1903. 

The  'Western  Architect  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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THE  KEY  TO  BEAUTY  IN  DECORATION. 

By  Mony  E.  Tillinghast. 


The  great  question  in  decoration,  as  in  all  other 
arts,  is  whether  or  not  the  decoration  chosen  is  appro¬ 
priate.  If  it  is,  it  is  beautiful ;  if  not,  it  is  ugly. 

This  is  the  final,  the  crucial  test  with  all  decora¬ 
tive  work.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  true  decora¬ 
tor  strives  for  the  perfection  of  the  whole  by  giving 
such  attention  to  every  detail  that  no  detail  is  promi¬ 
nent. 

This  is  the  true  spirit  of  all  art.  As  the  French 
sav, “No  one  thing  in  a  room  should  speak  to  you.”  In 
other  words,  everything  should  be  in  such  harmony 
that  no  individual  note  is  prominent  enough  to  be  felt 
or  heard  above  the  others. 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  the  decorator  is  not  so 
much  to  combat  the  ideas  of  his  patrons  as  it  is  to 
educate  them.  We  often  hear  people  make  such  re¬ 
marks  as : 

“I  don't  like  green,”  or  “I  can't  have  anything  blue 
in  my  rooms,”  or  "Yellow  must  not  be  introduced,” 
and  thus  they  do  not  know  the  value  of  the  color 
about  which  they  are  talking. 

There  are  certain  principles  of  decoration  that 
must  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  the  different 
parts  of  every  home,  for  each  part  or  room  has  its  own 
use,  and  its  decoration  should  conform  to  this  use. 
For  instance,  the  workroom  or  study,  or  library  should 
be  low,  generally  speaking,  in  tone,  and  should  have 
nothing  in  it  to  distract  attention. 

This  is  the  sanctum  of  the  mind,  and  it  should  be 
a  restful  place,  conducive  to  the  best  and  purest  and 
most  powerful  thought  influences. 

The  dining-room,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  an 
imposing  place — a  room  treated  from  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  point  of  view.  This  should  be  used,  if  possible, 
only  as  an  evening  room,  while  the  breakfast-room 
should  be  the  morning  gathering  place,  the  place  of 
sunshine — a  room  opening  out  upon  a  rose  garden  or 
overlooking  a  beautiful  view.  Few  of  us  Americans 
realize  the  difficulty  of  having  one  room  do  duty  for 
both  night  and  day. 

But  to  return  to  the  dining-room.  Here  the  walls 
should  be  a  good  background  for  pretty  gowns  and 
pretty  faces.  Dining  is  an  important  event.  It  is  the 
most  important  function  of  the  family  in  the  house¬ 
hold.  Everyone  is  at  his  or  her  best. 

Then  there  is  the  music-room,  which  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  the  houses  of  today.  Here  again 
the  use  to  which  the  room  is  to  be  put  is  the  deciding 
point  in  the  question  of  decoration.  With  a  bare 
floor — literally  bare — without  the  smallest  kind  of  a 
rug — light,  cheerful  walls  and  a  total  absence  of  hang¬ 
ings  of  any  kind,  one  cannot  go  far  wrong. 


I  have  left  the  most  important  feature  of  the  house 
until  the  last,  that  is  the  hall.  It  should  be  in  a  color 
and  type  to  give  welcome  to  the  visitor,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  should  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the  rest 
of  the  dwelling. 

If  the  house  is  small  and  cozy,  the  hall  should  give 
this  idea  ;  if  the  mansion  be  important,  the  hall  should 
be  an  impressive  entrance.  It  should  be  a  true  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  home,  and  should  partake  of  its  charac¬ 
ter. 

And  so  the  key  to  all  decoration  is  its  fitness  to  the 
apartment  and  the  uses  to  which  the  apartment  is  to 
be  put.  I  here  may  be  more  symmetry  in  the  mechan¬ 
ic's  cottage  than  in  the  millionaire's  castle.  A  due  pro¬ 
portion  is  necessary,  and  this  is  not  only  a  proportion 
of  dimensions  and  colors,  but  a  proportion  to  means 
and  position — a  proportion,  alas!  often  lost  sight  of  in 
this  country,  and  one  found  more  truly  followed  in 
England  and  France.  And  speaking  of  France,  there 
is  probably  no  country  where  the  houses  of  the  people 
are  more  appropriate  and  consequently  more  beautiful 
than  in  this  same  misunderstood  France — the  very 
home  of  homes. 

It  is  there  that  beauty  is  pre-eminent;  for  what  is 
done  is  done  with  this  inexorable  law  in  view,  the  har¬ 
monic  assemblage  of  grades  or  properties  pleasing  to 
the  eye — and  this  is  the  very  definitation  of  beauty. 


A  book  recently  issued  by  R.  T.  Crane,  president 
of  the  Crane  Company,  of  Chicago,  has  attracted  much 
attention  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Crane  is  a  man  of  wonderful  success  in  his  line  of  in¬ 
dustry ;  secondly,  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted 
is  one  of  vital  importance  to  those  who  contemplate 
sending  their  boys  to  college,  and  third,  because  it 
contains  much  valuable  information  about  which  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  relating  to  which 
very  little  practical  information  has  heretofore  been 
put  forth.  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Crane  published  a 
small  volume  giving  results  of  an  exhaustive  investi¬ 
gation  made  by  him  regarding  the  utility  of  an  aca¬ 
demic  or  classical  education  for  young  men  who  have 
to  earn  their  own  living  and  expect  to  pursue  a  com¬ 
mercial  life.  Noting  the  interest  which  the  work  cre¬ 
ated,  he  decided  to  go  into  the  subject  further,  and  has 
now  issued  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  no  pages, 
including,  besides  the  matter  contained  in  the  former 
book,  a  considerable  amount  of  new  material  bearing 
upon  this  interesting  subject.  In  his  investigation  he 
has  secured  the  testimony  of  a  large  number  of  the 
heads  of  universities,  college  graduates  and  prominent 
business  men  who  show  a  great  divergence  of  opinions 
as  to  the  desirability  of  a  college  education  as  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  business  life. — Construction  News. 
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PREHISTORIC  ARCHITECTURE. 


The  government  will  make  an  exhibit  at  St.  Louis 
of  prehistoric  buildings  of  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent.  1  he  models  are  being  constructed  in  Washing¬ 
ton  under  the  supervision  of  W.  H.  Holmes  and  De¬ 
laney  Gill,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  first  series  represents  the  public  architecture 
of  the  pre-Columbian  age  among  the  twelve  civilized 
peoples  of  the  North  American  continent.  The  Az¬ 
tecs,  Mayas,  Quiches,  Zapetecs  and  other  races  living 
from  the  borders  of  New  Mexico  southward  as  far  as 
Peru  will  be  included,  and  their  finest  examples  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  have  been  selected  for  reproduction  on  a 
liberal  illustrative  scale. 

The  first  completed  model  is  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Xochicalcos,  which  is  regarded  among  archaeologists 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting,  if  not 
beautiful,  of  prehistoric  structures.  It  has  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  a  space  five  feet  by  six  and  is  carried  out 
most  painstakingly  in  all  the  minutest  details.  The 
artists  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  now  at  work 
on  the  palace  of  Mitla,  in  the  extreme  South  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  It  is  the  finest  preserved  example  of  the  building 
of  the  Mixtec  race. 

Another  reproduction  will  be  the  Casa  del  Gober- 
nador,  in  the  ruined  city  of  Uxmal,  the  prehistoric  cap¬ 
ital  of  Yucatan.  This  is  one  of  the  remarkable  struct¬ 
ures  of  Central  America.  It  stands  on  a  pyramid  of 
•stone,  and  is  325  feet  long  by  80  wide.  The  model 
will  be  17  feet  long  by  4  wide.  There  is  great  inter¬ 
est  among  the  government  scientists  in  this  work, 
which  is  a  new  field  of  research.  The  models  after  the 
exhibition  will  be  placed  in  the  permanent  exhibits  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


OBITUARY. 


Bruce  Price,  the  famous  New  York  architect,  is 
dead.  Mr.  Price  went  abroad  with  his  wife  in  the 
middle  of  April,  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Post, 
having  preceded  them.  Mr.  Price  had  undergone  a 
serious  operation  in  that  city  three  weeks  before  he 
sailed,  and  a  letter  dated  May  17  said  that  he  was  fail¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Mr.  Price  was  associated  in  business 
here  with  J.  H.  de  Sibour,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Bruce  Price  &  Sibour,  with  offices  in  the  St.  James 
building,  at  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Broadway.  He 
was  born  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  December  12,  1845. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Price,  a  lawyer.  On  his 
mother’s  side  he  was  descended  from  the  Scottish 
Bruces,  who  supported  the  Pretender,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  1745,  just  a  century  before  Mr.  Price 
was  born.  He  studied  with  the  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers,  Niernsee  &  Neilson  in  Baltimore  for  four  years 
and  then  traveled  abroad.  He  established  himself  in 
Baltimore  on  his  return,  moving  thence  to  Wilkes- 
barre  in  1873,  and  going  to  New  York  in  1877. 


UNIQUE  TREATMENT  OF  A  DWELLING. 


An  idea  which  has  never  before  been  attempted  in 
that  city,  although  not  unfamiliar  in  New  York,  has 
just  been  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  external 
treatment  of  a  handsome  dwelling  in  Oakland,  Cal. 
To  people  passing  along  the  street,  the  glistening, 
sparkling  effect  makes  the  walls  look  as  if  they  were 
studded  with  jewels,  says  Carpentry  &  Building. 

1  he  house,  which  is  of  striking  architecture,  is  a 
massive  wooden  structure,  and  the  exterior,  by  sand¬ 
ing,  is  given  the  appearance  of  having  a  brown  or 
sandstone  facing.  The  workmen,  to  get  the  jewel  ef¬ 
fect,  crush  the  finest  of  blown  glass  together  with  the 
sand,  and,  while  the  wooden  exterior  is  still  damp  with 
paint,  the  combination  of  glass  and  sand  is  thrown 
onto  the  surface  and  the  effect  is  obtained  of  stone 
and  sparkling  facing.  When  the  sun  shines  on  the 
house  the  effect,  while  being  novel  in  that  city  is  ex¬ 
tremely  facinating— -so  much  so,  indeed,  that  almost 
every  one  passing  is  seen  to  stop  and  make  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  building.  It  is  one  mass  of  sparkle  from 
the  Gothic  roof  to  the  ground. 

The  “sparkle  decoration”  was  first  suggested  by  a 
French  architect,  who  had  noticed  the  glistening  of 
snow  on  the  sides  and  roofs  of  houses.  He  was  much 
interested  in  the  effect  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  perpetual  glistening  of  the  walls  of  dwellings 
would  be  a  unique  form  of  decoration,  and  it  was  he 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  crushing  glass  and  sand  to¬ 
gether  to  get  the  “diamond  sparkle”  effect. 


SINKING  OF  VANDERBILT'S  “IDLE  HOUR.” 


The  autumn  home  of  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  at 
Oakdale,  Long  Island,  is  slowly  sinking  into  the  shift¬ 
ing  sands,  like  a  huge  caisson. 

“Build  this  house  so  it  cannot  burn,”  Mr.  Vander¬ 
bilt  said  to  the  architect,  and  that  was  done.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  other  methods  of  destruction 
have  been  found  in  the  natural  conditions  connected 
with  the  building  of  this  huge  mansion  of  steel  and 
stone,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  second 
“Idle  Hour”  will  shortly  be  untenable.  Slowly  but 
surely,  the  great  building,  with  its  tons  of  steel,  is 
settling.  The  walls  both  inside  and  out  are  said  to 
have  already  cracked. 

The  house  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  “Idle 
Hour,”  which  burned  down. 


There  is  agitation  in  St.  Paul  to  establish  a  build¬ 
ing  line  for  the  better  residence  streets.  The  late  leg¬ 
islature  has  authorized  city  councils  to  establish  such 
a  line,  to  be  not  more  than  fifty  feet  from  the  sidewalk. 
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SNAP  SHOTS  AT  THE  OTTOMAN  CAPITAL. 


The  following  picturesque  bits  are  translated  from 
Henri  Charnant  in  Le  Monde  Modern : 

It  is  at  the  bridge  connecting  Galata  and  Stamboul, 
the  franc  quarters  and  the  indigenous  quarters,  that, 
above  all,  one  can  have  a  vivid  impression  of  the  great 
cosmopolitan  city.  Precisely  because  it  unites  two  pop¬ 
ulous  centers,  this  bridge  constitutes  the  most  frequented 
roadway.  It  is  as  the  Strand  of  London,  the  Puerta  del 
Sol  of  Madrid.  Built  entirely  of  wood  and  supported  on 
boats  which  serve  at  the  same  time  as  landing  docks  for 
the  steamers  of  Scutari,  Eyoub,  and  all  the  stations  on 
the  Golden  Horn,  it  trembles  every  time  that  a  carriage 
goes  over  it  and  shakes  from  end  to  end  as  if  caught  with 
one  of  the  dancing  fits  of  St.  Guy.  For  a  few  paras 
spent  as  toll-money,  a  unique  spectacle  is  offered  you 
here.  There  is  a  perpetual  procession  of  types  of  all 
nationalities  and  races ;  of  specimens  of  all  costumes, 
local  and  exotic.  And  the  bridge,  with  the  mixture  of 
all  these  colors,  variegates  in  the  manner  of  a  kaleidoscope. 

;|c  ;jc  i{c 

Religion  holds  an  enormous  place  in  the  lives  of  the 
Turks.  Before  being  citizens  they  are  Mussulmans, 
and  this  moral  cohesion  in  the  same  faith  has  preserved 
from  schisms  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed.  The  laws  of 
the  Koran  are  not  solely  theological,  in  the  spiritual 
sense  of  this  word ;  they  are  most  of  all  social.  They 
occupy  themselves  with  manners  and  customs,  and  in 
this  way  regulate  the  details  of  the  daily  life.  Even  the 
government  itself  is  religious,  since  the  sultan  is  the 
supreme  pontiff,  and  his  least  edicts  become  sacred 
dogmas. 

This  fidelity  of  the  believers,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  has 
resulted  in  multiplying  the  mosques,  the  houses  of  the  God 
of  Mohammed,  in  the  ancient  Byzantium.  As  a  charm 
of  the  picturesque,  not  less  than  346  of  these  are  counted 
there.  Among  them,  on  account  of  the  many  memories 
which  it  evokes,  and  also  on  account  of  the  splendor  of 
its  structures,  St.  Sophia  is  the  queen  of  mosques.  Its 
history  is  that  of  the  capital  of  the  Orient  during  seven¬ 
teen  centuries,  for  although  burned  down  and  recon¬ 
structed  time  and  again,  it  actually  dates  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  the  Agia  Sophia  of  the  Greeks. 

As  we  see  it  today,  the  admirable  basilica  reposes 
upon  memorable  columns ;  some  snatched  away  from  the 
temple  of  Diana  in  Ephesus,  vestiges  of  the  conflagration 
which  Erostratus  kindled ;  others  taken  from  the  temples 
of  Jupiter  in  Cvzique,  of  the  Sun  in  Palmyra,  from  the 
temples  of  Rome,  Athens  and  the  Cyclopian  Thebes. 
So  that  built  upon  the  debris  of  old-time  pagan  shrines 
and  temples,  and  today  transformed  into  a  mosque,  this 
ancient  mother  church  of  the  Christian  empire  is  com¬ 
posed  of  an  amalgamation  of  three  styles  of  religious 
architecture. 

All  the  mosques  are  faced  in  the  direction  of  Mecca ; 
and  it  is  also  in  the  direction  of  their  holy  city  that  the 
Mussulmans  always  turn  their  faces  to  pray.  To  rectify 


the  direction  of  St.  Sophia,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
place,  slantingly  along  the  length  of  the  walls  immense 
Mecca  mattings,  which  cover  up  the  ground.  The  mirab, 
digged  in  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  apsis,  a  red  slab  at 
the  foot  of  the  pillar,  and  finally  a  rug  upon  which  Mo¬ 
hammed  performed  his  devotions,  also  indicate  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mecca. 

The  primitive  colored  images,  the  figures  of  angels, 
the  naive  symbols  of  the  first  Christians,  have  been 
painted  and  repainted  with  stone  color,  and  everything 
has  been  done  to  give  the  interior  of  St.  Sophia  the 
aspect  of  “a  magnificent  and  sinister  sepulchre.”  Out¬ 
wardly,  by  setting  against  one  another  structure  after 
structure,  by  smothering  the  elegant  amplitude  of  the 
cupolas,  they  have  succeeded  in  giving  the  aspect  of  an 
unformed  barbaric  fortress  to  this  grand  monument  which 
made  people  say  of  Justinian  that  “he  had  surpassed 
Solomon.”  By  flanking  it  with  four  minarets  they  have 
been  able  to  further  efface  the  idea  of  Christianism  which 
is  boldly  suggested  throughout  the  edifice,  and,  more¬ 
over,  they  have  planted  upon  its  domes  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  golden  crescents  that  ever  glittered  under  the  oriental 
skies. 

But  when  one  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  and 
regards  them,  all  detached  from  the  objects  of  worship 
assembled  there  by  the  imams,  towering  above  the  cupola, 
what  a  sight  of  majesty  and  grandeur!  So  aerial  and 
light  in  its  colossal  structure  is  this  cupola,  that  it  seems 
to  be  suspended  and  held  by  chains  hung  in  space.  Hence 
the  expression  of  Mine,  de  Stael,  that  she  thought  to  have 
seen  an  abyss  above  her  head. 

Upon  the  walls  is  graven  the  sentence  “Allah  is  the 
light  of  heaven  and  earth,”  which  Mohammed  II.  uttered 
in  entering  St.  Sophia  on  horseback,  at  the  same  time 
that  his  blood-stained  hand  was  resting  against  the  wall 
as  a  sign  of  possession.  To  the  right  stands  the  nimbar 
where  the  radib  places  himself  to  read  the  Koran,  a 
naked  cimeter  clenched  in  his  first,  to  indicate  that  St. 
Sophia  is  a  conquered  mosque  and  it  shall  be  defended  to 
death. 

Next  to  St.  Sophia  the  mosque  of  Ahmed,  the  Grand 
Djami,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  has  six  minarets  and 
the  Kaaba  of  Mecca  has  seven  simply  because  it  became 
jealous  of  this  number.  Among  those  to  be  admired 
are  also  the  mosques  of  Bajazet,  with  its  flocks  of 
pigeons;  of  Davoud  Pasha  Djami,  which  the  Christian 
Manuel  II.  was  forced  to  erect;  of  Eyoub,  where  no 
giaour  shall  ever  penetrate ;  of  Tophane ;  of  Mohammed 
the  Conqueror,  colossal  in  dimension  ;  and  above  all  the 
mosque  of  Suleiman  I.,  the  Magnificent,  which  dominates 
the  whole  city,  perched  upon  the  third  hill,  and  which  the 
Turkish  poets  sing  as  being  built  of  “splendor  and  joy.” 

The  mosques  are  ornamented  with  fountains  and 
turbes.  The  fountains  are  built  after  one  of  the  styles 
of  a  kiosk  and  are  enclosed  in  gratings.  One  can  always 
see  there  a  ceaseless  throng  of  men  occupied  in  filling 
with  fresh  water  large  earthen  vases,  or  in  devoting  them 
selves  to  ablutions  which  Mohammed  orders.  The  foun¬ 
tain  of  Sultan  Ahmed,  in  the  court  of  St.  Sophia,  is  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  of  all ;  it  is  a  pure  gem  of 
oriental  art,  on  account  of  the  costliness  and  infinity 
of  its  flutings  and  carvings. 
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A  “POURED”  BUILDING  AT  THE  ST.  LOUIS 

FAIR. 


One  of  the  features  of  construction  at  the  World’s 
Fair  at  St.  Louis  willl  be  a  “poured”,  building.  The 
poured  building  is  the  permanent  power  house  to  be 
erected  west  of  the  machinery  building.  Around  a 
steel  framework  walls  of  cinder  concrete,  three  inches 
thick,  will  be  poured,  to  form  a  continuous  wall  with¬ 
out  joint  or  seam.  The  piles  were  driven  by  W.  F. 
Hopkins,  of  St.  Louis.  About  125  are  to  be  used  to 
carry  the  heavy  iron  columns,  which  will  support  the 
steel  truss  roof.  1  he  American  Bridge  Company  has 
the  contract  for  the  building,  which  will  cost  about 
$100,000.  I  he  work  is  being  done  at  the  shops  of  the 
Koken  Iron  Works,  in  St.  Louis.  The  building  is  to 
be  220x300  feet  and  50  feet  to  the  top  of  the  cornice, 
borty-five  lattice  girder  posts  will  carry  the  roof.  The 
steel  trusses  are  36  in  number,  all  alike,  each  with  a 
75-foot  span,  and  each  weighing  about  10,000  pounds. 

The  Roebling  Construction  Company,  of  New 
York,  has  the  subcontract  for  pouring  the  concrete 
walls  of  the  building.  After  the  steel  frame  is  in  place 
board  casing  or  boxes  will  be  fastened  to  the  columns, 
leaving  a  space  of  three  inches  between  the  boards.  A 
mixture  of  cinders  and  cement,  in  specified  propor¬ 
tions,  will  then  be  made  and  dumped  from  wheelbar¬ 
rows  into  these  wooden  boxes  and  rammed  tightly 
into  place.  Some  time  is  allowed  for  the  mixture  to 
harden.  When  the  boards  are  then  removed  the  walls 
remain  seamless  and  fireproof. 

Openings  will  be  left  on  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
the  building  so  that  railroad  cars  may  carry  the  boilers 
for  installation  into  the  house.  The  area  between  the 
boiler  house  and  the  machinery  building  will  be  given 
up  to  cooling  towers,  briquette  machines,  etc.  Coal 
will  be  taken  in  from  the  western  side  of  the  house. 
Automatic  conveyances  provided  with  crushers  and 
screens  will  handle  the  fuel  without  the  interposition 
of  laborers. 


TO  RESTORE  THE  TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER. 


The  Greek  Archselogical  Society  has  decided  to  re¬ 
store  the  Doric  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Nemea,  situated 
near  the  haunt  of  the  famous  Nemea  lion,  the  slaying 
of  which  formed  one  of  the  feats  of  Hercules.  The 
edifice  was  overthrown  by  a  succession  of  earth¬ 
quakes  and  only  three  columns  are  now  standing,  but 
the  fallen  shafts  that  lie  around  the  temple  are  so 
little  injured  that  it  is  believed  it  will  be  possible  to 
re-erect  them  and  the  fallen  entablature  without  much 
difficulty  or  expense,  and  without  having  recourse  to 
new  material.  As  soon  as  the  ground  around  the  tem¬ 
ple  has  been  cleared  of  the  litter  of  fragments  that 
now  encumber  it,  the  Greek  government  intends  to  be¬ 
gin  excavations  on  the  spot,  and  hopes  to  make  valua¬ 
ble  discoveries. 


TALLEST  BUILDING  IN  THE  WORLD. 


The  tallest  inhabited  building  in  the  world,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  in  point  of  modern  furnishings 
and  equipment,  is  the  Park  Row  Building  in  New  York 
City.  It  looms  up  far  above  its  fellows,  and  can  be 
seen  far  out  in  New  Jersey,  from  Long  Island,  and 
from  the  deck  of  every  ship  entering  the  harbors.  It 
has  twenty-nine  stories,  and  is  501  feet  in  height — ex¬ 
ceeding  by  50  feet  the  extreme  height  of  the  Great  Py¬ 
ramid.  The  structure  weighs  20,000  tons,  and,  includ¬ 
ing  its  furniture  and  live  weight,  its  total  dead  weight 
amounts  to  61,400  tons.  There  are  950  rooms  in  the 
building,  and  its  average  population  is  fully  8,000,  a 
number  that  would  do  credit  to  many  a  flourishing 
country  town. 

The  place  is  provided  with  restaurants  and  hand¬ 
somely  furnished  apartments,  so  that  business  men 
may  live  there  the  year  round,  and  live  comfortably, 
too,  without  going  outside  the  enormous  building. 


A  REMARKABLE  CITY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  in  the  world  is 
Kelburg,  near  Cracow,  Poland,  for,  besides  being  sit¬ 
uated  underground,  it  is  excavated  entirely  in  rock 
salt.  The  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  over  3,000,  are, 
of  course,  workers  in  the  famous  salt  mines,  and  all  the 
streets  and  houses  are  of  the  purest  white  imaginable. 
One  of  the  most  famous  features  of  the  city  is  the 
cathedral,  carved  in  salt  and  lit  with  electric  light, 
and  when  the  late  Czar  Alexander  visited  it  eleven 
years  ago  he  as  so  fascinated  with  the  magnificent 
effect  of  the  light  upon  the  crystal  walls  that  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  cathedral  with  a  jeweled  altar  cross.  Such 
a  thing  as  an  infectious  disease  is  unknown  in  Kelburg 
— in  fact,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  die  of  old  age. 


SKYSCRAPER  FOR  A  CHURCH. 

The  skyscraper  idea  in  architecture  is  for  the  first 
time  to  be  applied  to  a  church.  The  plans  for  the  New 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Fifty-sixth  street,  New  York,  provide  for  a  nine-story 
tower,  in  which  will  be  the  administrative  offices  of  the 
parish,  the  parlors,  the  society  rooms,  the  Sunday- 
school  hall,  the  library,  etc.  In  the  tower  will  be  an 
elevator  service  and  all  the  improvements  of  a  modern 
office  building.  The  tower  will  connect  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  church  auditorium,  which  will  be  spacious  and 
handsome. 

Some  business  men  are  afraid  to  tackle  the  proposi¬ 
tion  before  them.  Others  see  the  advantage  of  taking 
up  uncertain  points  and  advertising  until  success 
comes. 


The  merchant  who  keeps  pushing  must  have  some¬ 
thing  worth  talking  about,  and  people  get  to  believing 
that  point  sooner  than  the  average  man  thinks. 
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FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

Makers  and  Designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze. 

27th  Ave.  and  27th  St.  and  28th  Ave-,  -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


IVES  PATENT 

WINDOW  STOP 
ADJUSTERS 


Prevents  Drafts,  Dust ,  Binding  and 
Rattling.  The  only  stop  adjuster  made 
from  one  piece  of  metal  with  a  thick  bed 
that  will  not  cup  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw.  Working  model  with  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


THE  H.  B.  IVES  CO ,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  I).  S.  A. 


McINERN  Y  &  BURKE 

SANITARY 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

215  So.  7th  St.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 


Decorations  to  order. 


208  South  Seventh  Street, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


MOROAN  BROOKS,  President. 
QEO.  W.  HAYFORD.Sec.-Treas. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


PHONES:  N.  W.  n«in  172a 

Twin  City  170 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL. 

SPECIALTIES:  ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  POWER  SUPPLIES,  ELECTRIC  HOUSE  OOODS,  TELEPHONES.  ETC. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  CO/TPANY,  ....  248-250  Hennepin  Ave,  flinneapolis,  flinn. 


Corner  Section  of  Screen 


The  “Higgin”  Metal  Frame  Window  Screen 

Does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp  or  come  to  pieces  in  the  corners.  Is  neat,  light,  orna¬ 
mental  and  durable.  Is  easily  removed  from  window  and  replaced.  Allows 
for  either  top  or  bottom  ventilation.  Just  the  thing  for  yonr  new 
home.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Estimates  Free. 

The  HIGGIN  Manufacturing  Co.,  -  -  -  Newport,  Ky. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  A.  CO.,  AGENTS,  ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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F.  E  HERTHUM 


D.  E.  BRANHAM 


Minneapolis  Gas  Fixture  Co. 

Headquarters  for  Gas,  Electric  and  Combination  Fixtures —  — 


802  Nicollet  Avenue,  =  Minneapolis. 


Jos.  M.  Lefebvre,  President. 

P.  A.  Deslauriers,  Vice-Pres. 


L.  T.  Lefebvre,  Treas 

Gustav  A.  Cariveau,  Sec 

Lefebvre  Roofing  and  Cornice  Company, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Architectual  Sheet  Metal  Work 

ROOFING  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin  and  Slate 


26  East  Eighth  Street,  -  ST.  PAUL,  HINN. 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  1147. 


1  THE  BREF.N  STONE  CO.. 


418  Germania  Life  Insurance  Bldg., 

St.  Paul,  =  Minnesota 


QUARRIES:  St.  Cloud 
Kasota 


Dressed  and  Undressed  Stone 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


RELIABLE  GOODS 
IN  ALL  LINES 


FAIRBANKS  SCALES 


Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 

Fairbanks- 

Morse 

Steam 

Pumps 

Hoisting 

Engines 

Dynamos 
and  Motors 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

ST. PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


ST.  PAUL. 

312-313  Germania  Life  Building. 


CHICAGO: 

99  Randolph  Street, 
Borden  Block. 


R.  T.  GILES  &  CO., 

STAINED  and  LEADED  GLASS 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

:  1-225  Second  Ave.  S.,  X/fr,T.r„  .  „  \  * 

windom  building.  JV1 1 N  N  E  A  POL  IS  MlNN. 

N.  W.  ’Phone— Main  4336-J1 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


LUDIWIGI  ROOFING  TILE  CO., 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Our  Show  Room  and  our  Service*  are  at  your  disposal.  We 
will  help  you  to  draw  up  your  specifications  and  select  your 
Plumbing  Fixtures.  This  is  our  Business.  Will  you  not  call 

on  us?  ::::::::  : 


©  SHOWROOri: 

©  3rd  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  So 

ffi 

©©©©  'j  ©©©©  ©©©©© '©©©©* 


^©©©  ©©©  ©©  ©  ©©©©©©©©©©©  ©©©©© ©©©f 


WE  MAUFACTUR 

And  Carry  in  Stock  a  Fine  Line  of  Plumbing 

And  Solicit  Your  Patronage  in  This  Line 


E 

Goods 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 


filler’s  Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 


They  have  always  been  the  best. 

They  are  today  better  than  ever. 

In  continual  use  for  over  20  years. 


We  make  them  both  Spring  Balanced  and  Weight  Balanced. 

Write  for  Catalogue . 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Co.. 


IN/I  i  I  wau  kee, 
Wis. 


Edward  C.  Lewis,  John  H.  Kitchen 

Lewis  &  Kitchen, 

(American  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co.) 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Engin= 
eers  and  Contractors. 
Sanitary  Apparatus. 


Public  Buildings  a  Specialty 

9th  and  Broadway,  433  Wabash  Ave., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


— —  MORE  - - 

J.  W.  REEDY 

ELEVATORS 

used  in  the  Leading  industries  and  Business  Houses 
throughout  the  WORLD  than  any  other  make. 

The  J.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  Mfg.  Co. 

83-85-87-89-91  Illinois  Street, 

122-12I-126-128  Indiana  Street. 

CH  I  C  A  G  O  , _ - _ - _ I  L  L  I  N  O  I  S  . 


|  IMPORTANT  NOTICE.! 


T 


'HE  great  saving  in  both  materia]  and  labor  secured  through  our 
end-matched  flooring  invention,  Patent  No.  531,711,  as  well  as 
the  superior  quality  of  the  floors,  has  led  to  the  general  a- 
doption  of  end-matched  flooring  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Government  engineers,  after  the  usual  careful  and  painstaking 
investigation,  have  also  approved  it  and  specify  its  use  in  Government 
Buildings. 

While  we  expect  to  enforce  our  rights  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  law, 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  protect  the  public  and  give  builders  and 
others  an  opportunity  to  procure  the  end-matched  flooring  without 
danger  of  litigation.  This  may  be  done  through  our  licensees  who,  in 
order  to  identity  the  licensed  flooring,  will  invariably  mark  it  Wilce 
Patent  Jan.  ist.  1805,  together  with  their  own  name  or  trademark. 

Kumors  are  afloat  that  the  price  of  end-matched  flooring  will  soon  be 
advanced  two  or  three  dollars  a  thousand.  We  wish  to  say  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  any  such  rumor,  and  in  this  connection  we  ask  you  to 
REMEMBER 

First.  That  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  fully  sustained 
our  Patent, 

Second.  That  wenotonly  consented  but  joined  in  the  request  to  re¬ 
open  the  case  to  permit  further  evidence  to  be  submitted. 

Third.  That  this  action  does  not  indicate  any  change  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  as  it  was  by  consent  of  both  parties. 

Fourth.  That  end-matched  flooring  has  not  been  advanced  in 
price  and  will  not  be  at  any  time,  any  more  than  is  warranted  Uy  tne  us¬ 
ual  conditions  governing  the  lumber  trade. 

Fifth.  That  there  is  notan  inch  of  waste  in  laying  end-matched 
flooring,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
laying  it. 


Sixth.  That  it  makes  a  better  floor. 

Seventh.  That  end-matched  flooring  will  always  be  sold 


at 


IM 


Other, 


♦ 

: 

♦ 

♦ 

: 

♦ 

x 

♦ 

♦ 

: 

: 

♦ 


a  price 

that  insures  the  builder  a  substantia!  financial  saving  over  any  other 
flooring  in  use  ot  equal  quality. 

Eighth.  That  in  using  end-matched  flooring  an  under  or  sub-floor 
is  unnecessary,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  material  and  of  laying  such 
under  floor. 


3uy  No  Other.  ? 

Respectfully  yours.  + 

E.  HARVEY  WILCE,  GEO  C.  WILCE,  + 

♦  THOS.  E.  WILCE  + 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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Iatic  elevator  COMPANY, I 

M-  M  NEWSYORK  CHICAGO.  X 

X 

X 

X 

♦ 


Passenger  and  Freight 

f  ELEVATORS.) 


“The  Standard _of  the' World.” 


TILE  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS  J 
TILE  WAINSCOTING  AND  CEILINGS  : 


WOOD  MANTELS 


|  OEORQE  H.  REESE, 

Y  91  Dearborn  St.,  CHICACO.  ILL.  J 

X ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ X 


THE  BEST  EVER 

- - THE - 


Only  Sash  made  that  can  be 

Put  on  and  off 


FROM 

Inside  of  Room. 


Patent  For  Sale. 

Owner  is  engaged  in 
other  business. 

- ADDRESS - 

OTTO  LOEGREN, 

TAILOR 


30-32  South  Fifth  Street, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 


PORTAGE  RED  STONE 


t  In  Blocks  or 
♦  Sawed  from 
X  the  Quarries 
1  of 

Send  Plans  for 
Estimates.  We 
j  Pay  Express 


TRAVERSE  BAY 
REDSTONE  CO., 

W.  C.  WYCKOFF.  AGENT. 

Suite  302,  Kasota  Block, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 


CALUMET, 
MICH, 

(LAKE  SUPERIOR)  ^ 

Samples  Sent  ♦ 
When  Reques¬ 
ted. 


Many  prominent  architects  are  now  specify-'ng 

Johnson’s  Window  Shade 

Adjuster  For  upper  LIGHT  and  VENTILATION 

It  works  perfectly  on  a  special  detail  of  win¬ 
dow  stop.  Pee  cut.  Costs  no  more  than  any 
good  stop.  Send  for  free  sample  of  stop  anil 
sliding  shade  Bracket  with  Booklet. 

Furnished  by  leading  Shade  Houses. 

R.  R.  JOHNSON, 

167  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Shade  Roller  is 
Easily  and  Perfectly 
Adjusted  to  any  posi¬ 
tion  in  Window. 


y 

I 

I 

§ 

T 

I 

? 

f 


IS  IT  THE 


ARCHITECT, 

BUILDER, 

PAINTER, 


or 


CONTRACTOR, 

PLUMBER, 

Interior  DECORATOR 


I 

f 

£ 

f 
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You  Desire  to  Reach? 

The  Western  Achitect 


I 


IS  READ  BY  ALL. 


CAN  YOU  WANT  MORE? 


lee  &  Hoff  MEg  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Elevators 

Passenger,  Freight,  Electric 
Steam,  and  Hand  Power. 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic 
Doors  and  Gates . 

Nos,  8t  to  9J  Fillmore  Ave-, 

St.  Paul,  =  Minn. 
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Sole  Agents 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.’s 
Furnaces. 


Steam,  Hot  Water  and 
Combination 
Heating. 


Tunstead  heating  Co. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 
Contractors. 

220  Sixth  Street  South. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


N.  W.  Main,  481  —  Telephones  —  Twin  City,  484- 


JNO.  A.  SCHLENER  &  CO.  f 

♦ 

Commercial  l 

Stationers  I 

I  Draughting  Instruments  and  Supplies  f 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt  $ 

and  Careful  Attention  ♦ 

Department  B  516  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  ♦ 


■mail  i-'iMOTxjjp, 


DO  YOU  KNOW  IT? 

lane's 


Patent 

JOIST 

HANGERS 

are  the 

SAFEST 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  No.  8,  which  Gives  Tested 
Strength  and  Safe  Load  of  Each  Size. 

The  W.  J.  Clark  Company, 

:»r,  oxiio. 


New  Columbia  Boilers. 


Heaters  That  Give  Satisfaction 


Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


South  Park, 
Foundry  and 
MachineCo. 

1 1  Gilfillan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL, 
Minn. 


Variety  Manufacturing  Co. 

77-79-81  =  83  West  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO,  =  =  ILLINOIS, 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door, 

Cross  Patent  Elevator  Door, 

Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
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m  In  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Freight  House  there  are 

129  door  openings,  9  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high.  }f 
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j  DULUTH,  MINN.  $ 


Farrell  &  Turnbull, 

Plumbing, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
and  Gas  Fitting. 

125  EAST  SUPERIOR  STREET, 

Duluth,  ■  =  Minn. 


Archambo  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Co. 

221  So.  Third  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heater-.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heatingand 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


PAINE  &  NIXON  CO  , 

GLASS.  Wholesale  BRICK. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

L.  D.  Phone  566. 

Mirrors,  DS.  SS.  Plate  and  Ornamental  Glass  of  all  kinds.  Lime,  Cement. 
H.;w.  Plaster,  Wire  and  Metal  Lath  Fireproofing  Tile.  Common,  Veneer, 
Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  of  all  kinds.  Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators.  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Structural  Iron.  Parquet  and  Hardwood  Flooring.  Roofing  and 
Blackboard  Slate. 

Minneapolis  Office,  617  Masonic  Temple. 

106  WEST  MICHIGAN  ST.,  DULUTH,  MINN. 


LOW  PRICES 
ESMIMATES  FURNISHED 


STEAM  AND 
HOT  WATER  BOILERS 


D.  R.  Black, 


Excelsior  Heating  Co. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water 

Plans  and  Specification 
Made  upon  reguest , 

955  I8.7  Avenue,  N.E.,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

E.  E.  DESCHANE,  Manager. 


Plumbing.  Steam  and  HotWater  Heating. 


20  THIRD  AVE.  WEST, 


TELEPHONE  450. 


DULUTH,  MINN. 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 

MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Iron  Columns  •.*  Steel  Beams. 


Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels 

1 13-1 15  Second  Ave,  So,  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


The  Sanitary 

Jointless  Flooring 

Manufactured  by 


The  American  Monolith  Co., 

An  elastic,  jointless  surface  that  can  be  laid  con-  Milwaukee 
tinuously  in  connection  with  a  coved  cornered  ’ 

base  board.  Wi« 


Graitjo,  Baker  &  Go. 

Steam,  Hot  Water  Heating 

- AND - 

VENTILATION 


Estimates  and  Plans 
Furnished. 

212  So.  4th  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tel.  N.  W.  M  878  T.  C.  1900 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 


B  3  ston, 
Mass. 
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(Reading  iowa  houses"'. 

I  ■  IN  THE  .  I 


jl  J.  BUILDING  TRADES  LINE  J-  J- 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


J  B.  McGORRISK,  Prest. 


Capital  City 

...Brick  and  Pipe... 

Company 


J.  C.  MARDIS,  SECY.  J 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

x 


General  Contractors 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  „  ...  ..  .. 

BUILDING.  PAVING  AND  SEWER  5«8  EQUITABLb  BLUU. 


! 


x 

♦ 

: 


BRICK  Des  Hoines,  Iowa  £ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


O.  T.  Denison, 

Prest.  and  Mgr. 


L.  W.  Denison, 

Secretary. 


F.  E.  Keeler, 

Treasurer 


Mason  City  Bnck 
and  Tile  Co. 


V 

I 


Manufacturers  of 


MASON  CITY, 


♦ 

♦ 

i 

! 

t 

♦ 

♦ 


-  hollow  Building  Blocks  iowa.  ^ 


The  Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co’s BjllBea^ 


Pulleys.... 


Patented  March  4. 1002  other  Patents  Pcnoina. 

Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co., 


Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  and  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  trame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  aie  easily  set  in  any 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  % 
murt  se. 

-  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


Building  Papers 
Pipe  Covering 


MicalnsulatingCo 

Warehouse,  611  to  617  Iowa  Street 
^  Office,  Corner  5th  and  Michigan. 

►  mason  city,  1  a.  Contracting  Gravel  Roofers  ^ 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors  Long  Distance  ’Phone  1010 

Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors. 

Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc. 

Holbrook  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 

Estimates  MANTELS,  CRATES  &  TILING 

Cheerfully 

Furnished.  806  LOCUST  STREET,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦»♦♦♦♦  »♦+♦♦♦♦»  ♦♦+♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

|  King's  Automatic  Weather  Strip,  ij 
1  -  —  Window  and  Door  Stop  i: 


The  only  perfectly  satisfactory  weather 
strip  and  window  and  door  stop  on  the 
market.  Keeps  out  cold  and  dust. 
Makes  a  perfectly  tight  joint.  Windows 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  to  any  desired 
position  without  the  aid  of  fasteners  or 
weights.  Do  not  build  a  house  until  you 
have  investigated  the  merits  of  these  stops 

Manufactured  bv 

KING  MFG.  CO.,  Newton,  la. 


LAWES  &  CO.  Agents, 


Minneapolis 

an!  St.  Paul. 


The  attention  of  the  Public  and  Trade  is 
called  to  the 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray, 

This  tray  is  made  of  crushed  Granite  and  the 
best  Importei  German  Portland  Cement  with 
Siamese  brass  plug  and  coupling— all  made  in  one 
piece  with  riund  corners  and  without  joint.  It  is 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  superior  to  all  otherStone 
Trays.  They  have  given  entire  satisfaction  when 
others  have  failed.  For  information,  prices,  etc 

Write  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co.. 

510  1014  Avenue  North, 

Tel.  Main  3339 L-l.  ADOLPH  JOHNSON.  .Mg 

HINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Automatic  and  half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQUIST, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 


Passenger,  Freight, 
Power  and  Hand  P  ower 


ELEVATORS 


1 8  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 


Minneapolis.  -  -  ■  Minnesota. 


|  K  &  T  Steam  Specialties 

*  PRESSURE 

REGULATOR 

Sensitive  and  positive  in  its  action; 
durable  and  simple  in  construction; 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  No 
springs,  no  diaphragm  or  packing. 

Back  Pressure  Valves, 
Steam  Trap,  Relief  Valves, 
Balance  Valves, 

Vacuum  Air  Valves. 


SEND  FOB  CATALOG. 


Manufactured  by 


70  West  Lake  Street . 

CHICAGO 


♦  Klepfei  &  Thomas  Co. 

♦  Eastern  Agents;  J.  R.  Vandyck  Co.,  95-971Liberty_St.,  New  York. 
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THE  JOHN  SCOTT  LEGACY  PREMIUM  AND  MEDAL 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  THE 

“STAR”  VENTILATOR 

A  Valuable  and  Unique  Prize  for  Superior  Merit. 

MERCHANT  &  C0„  Inc.  SSSufcu,.™. 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  YORK  CHICAGO-BROOKLYN 


L.  B.  WAUGH,  President. 


L.  E.  WAUGH,  Vice  President.  W.  E.  RAYMOND,  Secretary. 


J.  B.  EUSTIS,  Treasurer. 


FIRE  AND  BURGLAR-PROOF 
SAFES. 

VAULT  FRONTS  AND 
LININGS, 

TIME  AND  AUTOMATIC 
LOCKS, 

SAFEAND  LOCK  REPAIRING) 

OFFICE  DESKS,  CHAIRS 
AND  TABLES, 

WOOD  AND  METAL 
CABINETS, 

CHECK  AND  DOCUMENT 
FILES, 


St.  Paul:  360  Jackson  Street.  Minneapolis:  318  Second  Ave.  South. 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123-4  156  Fifth  Ave, 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001-2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


ALFRED,  n.  y.  GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

OTTAWA.  ILL.  49  east  fifth  st.,  st.  paul.  419  boston  block,,  Minneapolis. 


a  WILKS  WATER  HEATERS 

For  Heating  Water  For 

Private  Houses,  Apartment  Bldgs., 
Hospitals,  Etc. 

Hard  or  Soft  Coal 
Self7  Feeders. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

S.  WILKS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICACO,  ILL.,  35th  St.  and  Shields  Ave. 
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THE 


PITTSBURG  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 


feS 

© 

© 

© 

© 


Through  Its  Twenty  narenousus  _  g 

Possesses  Unrivaled  Jobbing  Facilities  in  all  its  Lines.  | 

Large  and  complete  stocks  of  POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS  and  SILVERING  PLATE  in  ALL  THICKNESSE S  are  always  on  hand  and  can  beshipped  A 

from  each  or  any  of  the  Warehouses  with  promptness.  ,  i 

-  There  are  plants  at  the  various  Warehouses  for  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and  Bevelled  Mirrors; -and  © 

where  Silvering  and  Bevelling  are  done  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  any  establishments  in  the  country.  £ 


© 

ffi 

© 

© 

ffi 

ffi 

ffi 

ffi 


IV1I 

WINDOW 

D^ints,  Oils,  I— ead 

PATTON'S  FAMOUS  SUN-PROOF  PAINTS. 


In  large  stocks  and  of  all  sizes,  together  with  fullest  fists  of 


© 

A  We  are  also  Sole 
Distributors  of 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

.‘,i 


rnishes  and  Brushes  * 

Also  Jobbers  of  Mirrors,  Bevelled  Plate  Art  Glass,  Skylight  and  Floor  © 
Glass  and  Bent  Glass  ::::::::::  :  m 


UIUI3  ut  —  -  - 

O„W„.ho„!.,,wh.,ec„„p1e,e.,.=k,.1S™-rI0„,re,..rdG,fs  ,0  l.n.s  ... 


New  York.  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts 
Chicago,  441-452  Wabash  Ave. 

St.  Louis.  Cor  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts 
Pittsburg.  101-103  Wood  St. 

Detroit,  55-58  Larned  St.  E. 

Milwaukee,  492-4  Market  St. 

Davenport,  410*416  Scott  St. 


Brooklyn,  635-37  Fulton  St. 

Baltimore.  Daily  Record  Building, 

St.  Paul.  310-51  Minnesota  St 

Kansas  Citv.  Mo.,  5th  and  Wyandott  Sts. 
Omaha,  1608-10-12  Harney  St. 

Boston.  41-49  Sudbury  St. 


Cincinnati.  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

Minneapolis,  500-510  South  Third  St. 

Buffalo,  372  4-6-8  Pearl  St.  ,  , 

Philadelphia.  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  and  Eleventh  Sts. 
Cleveland.  149-51  Seneca  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga  ,  32  and  34  S.  Prior  St. 


Greensbmro?  N*  Sfnsb’ro  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg  Savannah,  Gan  602  618  River  St. 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

ffi 

© 


♦ 

: 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

! 


Minneapolis  Roofing# Cornice  Works 

Successors  to  AVisliurt  &  Hansen, 


STEEL  CEILINGS 


H.  A.  HANSON,  Proprietor, 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

! 


Roofing 

and 

Cornice 

Work 


’Phone 
r.  C.  933 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

! 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

t 

♦ 

s 

❖ 


John  Nelson 


Contractor  and  Builder 

IN  STONE  AND 
BRICK 


DIHENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 

OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.  C  4627. 

Twin  Citv  Stone  Quarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 

Ave. Bridge.  Tel .  T.  C.  4628.  Also  Quarry  at  lilt  ■  _  nnl  ■  p  Mjnn 

Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  Soutb.^  M 1 D U 6 a P 0 1  IS .  UilUQ, 


HARDWARE... 


403  SixtlJ  Avenue  Sorxtli, 

MINNEAPOXiIS,  MITNTN. 


Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Go, 


ESTABLISHED  1872. 


Heating 

Engineers. 


And 


Contractors. 


A  Few  Good  Things  in  Hardware. 

Corbin  Locks,  Stanley  Butts,  Bommer, 

Chicago  and  Matchless  Spring  Hinges. 

Wilcox  Door  Hangers,  fitch  Sash  Lock. 

GIVE  US  A  CHANCE  TO  FIGURE  WITH  YOU. 


J.  F.  McGUIRE, 


56  East  6th  Street, 


ST.  PAUL. 


J  87- 1 89  East  Sixth  Street, 

St.  Paul.  -  -  -  Minn* 


|k£i 


J,  P.  COURTNEY  &  CO. 

Plumbing  and  Cas  Fitting 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
SEWER  AND  WATER  CONNECTIONS 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

515  Second  Avenue  South,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 

’Phones-N.  W.  M.  3146-Ll.  T.  C.  667. 


ARNOLD  KUHLO 


-Manufacturer  of- 


Architectural, 
Draughting  and 
Engineering 
Instruments. 


Instruments  Carefully  Repaired  and  Adjusted. 

320  Roberts  Street,  *  St.  Paul. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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Tlie  Only  Practical  method  for  Building; 
CONCRETE  HOUSES 

Substantial,  dry,  durable,  well  ventilated,  fire  and  vermin-proof  buildings  of  all  descriptions  (from 
the  cottage  to  the  mansion,  the  shop  to  the  warehouse;  are  erected  in  concrete  to  any  height  or 
design,  with  greater  rapidity,  facility,  accuracy  and  economy  than  by  any  other  system  of  building, 
and  without  skilled  labor,  and  reducing  cost  of  building  fifty  per  cent. 

For  Pamphlet,  Prices,  Foreign  Patents  and 
Estimates  given  in  all  kinds  of  work  in  concrete,  address : 

THOMAS  C.  FARRELL,  Washington,  N.  J. 

.  1.aiell,  Builder  of  Concrete  Houses,  Schools,  Churches,  Etc. 


Patent  Builders'  Mold. 


Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 

St.  Paul  Roofing.  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co., 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Northwestern 
Roofing  and 
Cornice  fh 

Phones  T.  C.  976. 
N.  W.  1692- J -2 


Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 

Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 

STEEL  CEILINGS. 

1 1 11-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

TOSEPHTYRA,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I 


m  - 

you  are  a 
D^AOOHTJMAtr 
Syfl^CHniCT,  ENGINEER® 

I  RODENT/ MECHANICAL  DRAWING 
j  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

(  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

J  INDIANAPOLIS  BLUE  PRINT  dSS 

INDIANAPOLIS.  I  NO. 

ADDRCJS  DfDABTMf.NT  ANDAbK  FOR  DliCOUNTS. 


Special  Summer  Prices 

On  all  goods  ordered  before  Aug.  1. 
We  manufacture  high  grade  goods, 
sell  direct  and  ship  on  approval.  Hall 
Clocks  $70  up;  Wood  Mantels  $  1  0  up; 
Grates,  Fireplace  Goods  and  Tile ;Mis- 
sion  Clocks,  Hall  and  Den  Furniture. 
Also  Prepared  Furniture  Finishing 
Material  for  interior  trim.  Richest 
effects  at  no  extra  cost.  Catalogs  free. 
Mention  magazine. 

G.  R.  Clock  &  Mantel  Co.t 


Mission  Clock  $13. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


THE  LOVELL  WINDOW  AND  SHUTTER  DEVICE 

For  Factories,  Mills,  Foundries,  Etc. 


A  line  of  sash  500  feet  in  length  can  be  operated 
from  one  station  if  desired.  Adapted  to  any  kind 
of  sash,  hinged  or  pivoted.  Manufactured  only  by 

THE  G.  DROUVE 
C0A1PANY, 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of 

Cornices, Ventilators  and  Sheet  Metal  Architectural  Work 
of  every  description. 

We  invite  your  correspondence  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  not  ho  knows  not% 
He  is  a  fool;  shun  him . 

He  who  knows  not ,  and  knows  he  knows  not% 

He  is  simple ;  teach  him. 

He  who  knows ,  and  knows  not  he  knows, 

He  is  asleep ,  waken  him . 

He  who  knows ,  and  knows  he  knows , 

He  is  wise,  follow  him. 


WE  KNOW 

That’s  why  we  all  specify 


Wilcox  Door  Hangers 


There  is  but  one  Genuine, 

“Wilcox.” 

- MADE  BY - 

Wilcox  ITfg.  Co. 

AURORA,  ILLINOIS. 


WHY? 

Are  Most  of'  tlie  Sheading  Architects  of  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  the  North¬ 
west  Specifying 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

BEGAHSE 

They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the  goods 
are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured  in  St.  Paul, 
therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  northwest.  Drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give 
you  valuable  information  in  regard  to  wood  and  floor  finishing. 

Twin  City  Varnish  Go., 

St.  Paul,  -  -  Minnesota. 


Adamant 


THE  PERFECTION  OF 

ILfall  Plaster 

- Manufactured  by - 

United  States  Gypsum  Co., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 

- ALSO - 

Chicago,  111.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  W.Superior,  Wis. 
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St.  Paul  Foundry  Company. 


Manufacturers  of 


Architectural 
Iron  & 
Work  <£ 


Structural 


Engineers 


Steel  Trusses,  Girders, 

Columns  and  Buildings. 

Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams* 
Channels,  Angles  and  Plates. 

General  Foundry,  Blacksmith  and 
Machine  Work. 


Offices,  Como  Ave.  and  MacKubin  Street. 
Works,  G.  N.  Ry.,  near  Como  Ave. 

ST.  PAUL. 

latsma 


This  magnificent  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions,  is 

PLASTERED  WITH 

Kallolite  Gerpent  Plaster. 

The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  material 
after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Qypsum  Plaster  Co. 

riANUFACTURERS. 

Not  CoMoctetf  with  r#y  tnut  or  Combine.  FT  DODGE,  IOWA. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  ail  Kinds  of  #  jt  jt  jt 


CEMENT, 
PLASTER 
PARIS,  1 

Hair  and  Fire  Brick. 

Northwestern  Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Utica  Cement. 


SSZtiS*-  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


J 

.  €.  LANDERS  &  C( 

REPRESENTING 

). 

LIME  AND  CEMENT 

Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
and 

Iron  Clay  Bnck  Co. 

Columbus,  0. 

International  Fire  Proofing  Co. 

Columbus,  O. 

Tiffany  Enameled  Brick 

Chicago 

Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

St.  Louis 

Herringbone  Expanded 

Steel  Lath 

Philo,  and  Boston  Brick 

Fire  Places. 

Send  for  prices  etc. 

§ 

* 

818 

J.  C.  LANDERS  &  CO., 
Lumber  Exchange  Bldg, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

VOL.  H.  No.  7. 

MINNEAPOLIS  and  ST.  PAUL,  July,  1903. 

Subscription  $5.00  a  Year 

: 

1 

i 


Portland  Cement |^pe0rRted 

.  (Milwaukee 

Common  Cement 
Terra  Cotta 


Wliite  and  Brown  Fime  Fire  Brick 

Fire  Clay  Finings  Sewer  Pipe 

Hard  Wall  Plaster  Mineral  Wool,  Etc. 


Union  Railway  Storage  Co. 

Office  201  Andrus  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


THE  WINSLOW 

ELEVATOR  AND  MACHINE  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

Hydraulic  and  Electric  - 


ELEVATO  R  S 

=====  Passenger  and  Freight  . -= 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS  :  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
96-100  NORTH  CLINTON  ST.,  UnlUHUU,  ILL. 


ur  nurr  99 


DAMP  RESISTING  PAINT 


* 

...  FOR ... 
Brick  Walls 
Stone  Walls 
Reservoirs 

* 


* 

...  FOR ... 
Lime  Stone 
Iron  Work 
Cellar  Walls 

* 


Absolutely  Prevents  Dampness. 


Distributors, 

.MINNEAPOLIS. 


GEO.  h.  LAWES  &  CO. 


AGENTS  FOR 

CABOT’S  "Shingle  Stains”  and  ‘‘Quilt’ 

CELADON  Coy’s  Roofing  Tiles 
FLEXIFOLD  Coy’s  Rolling  Partitions 
FIREPROOF  Steel  Rolling  Doors 
HIGGIN’S  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens 
RINALD’S  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 
SWEEZY  Dumb  Waiters  and  Elevators 
KING’S  Weather  Strip,  Window  and  Door  Stop 
EXPANDED  Metal  Lath 
UNION  Metal  Corner  Beads 
UNION  Brick  Bonds 

We  carry  in  Stock  Cabots  Stains  and  Quilt.  Metal  Laft,  Metal  Corner  Beads, 
Mineral  Wood,  Mortor  Colors,  Brick  Bonds  and  Rinalds  Enamel  Paint 


ST.  PAUL  OFFICE, 

Room  34  aiHillan  Black, 
Cor.  4th  and  Jackson  Sts. 

T  r  fio  Phones  T.  C.  1027,  N.  W.  2537L-L’ 

Phone  T.  C.  60  Kesi(Jence  Phone,  T.  C.  6036  Park. 


MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE, 

419  BOSTON  BLOCK, 
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WE 

CAN 

PROVE 

TO 

YOUR 

ENTIRE 

SATIS¬ 

FAC¬ 

TION 


That 

“SgfcA 

boards 
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Patented 


:aper  medium  o 
insulation  and  deadening  than  Cork,  Hair 
Felt.  Pumice  Or  any  other  material  on 
earth.  Made  from  ROCK  FIBRE  WOOL, 
formed  into  sections  4  ft.  by  18  inches,  and 
any  thickness  desired.  These  boards  are 
almost  as  rigid  as  though  made  from  wood. 
Let  us  send  you  tests  made  by  expert  en¬ 
gineers,  among  whom  are  the  Starr  En¬ 
gineering  Company,  of  New  York  City. 

We  can  also  prove  that 

“Kelly’s  Flexible  Car  Linings” 

Furnish  30  per  cent,  better  insulation 
and  deadening  than  Hair  Felt,  besides  be¬ 
ing  entirely  anticeptic  and  odorless.  The 
same  materal,  only  thiner,  is  called 

“Kelly’s  Flax  Fibre  Building  Felt” 

Used  for  building  warm  houses.  It  is 
cheaper  than  heating  cold  ones.  The  ex¬ 
tra  cost  will  be  saved  many  times  over  in 
coal  and  doctor  bills.  Avoid  the  danger, 
discomfort  and  expense  of  a  cold. draughty 
house  by  lining  yours  with  this  material, 
as  it  is  absolutely  the  warmest  sheathing 
made,  ten  times  warmer  than  building 
papers. 

For  Samples,  Prices,  Circulars  and 
Catalogues,  address. 


Union  Fibre  Co.,  ST, 

S.  C,  WELCH,  A 

918-112  Clark  Stieet, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


J.  W.  COOPER, 

615  Lumber  Exchange, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
C.  PLACE, 

143  Reed  Street, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  POND  &  HASEY  CO. 

Successors  to  A.  A.  POND. 


Contractors  for 

High  and  Low  Pressure 
Steam,  Hot  Water 
and 

Hot  Blast  Heating  jt  jt 


Mechanical  and  Natural 
Ventilation  Hot  Air 
Purnaces  and  Combi¬ 
nation  Heaters. 


Tin,  Sheet  Iron  and 
Copper  Work. 


231  FifthAve.  S, 


Minneapolis, 


NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 


SPECIALS: 


STEEL  BEAMS 
GIRDERS 
IRON  STAIRS 
SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 
ROOF  TRUSSES 
F IRE  ESCAPES 
IRON  COLUMNS 
STORE  FRONTS 
SEWER  CASTINGS 
STABLE  FIXTURES 
ORNAM’NTL  VASES 
STATION  STOVES 


S.  T.  FERGUSON,  J.  F.  FERGUSON. 

President.  Vice  President. 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Successors  to  S.  T,  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

FOUNDRY  WORK. 

WATER  PIPE  SPECIALS 
LIGHT  AHD  HEAVY  CASTINGS. 

312  Tenth  Ave.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Kettle  River 
Quarries  Company. 

Quarries  at  SANDSTONE,  MINN. 


Paving, 

Curbing, 
Crosswalks, 
Building  Stone. 


Send 

Plans 

for 

Estimate 

We  Pay  Express. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 


jj|  Oneida  Block,  Minneapolis.  § 

ESHSHSES^5H5H5a55HSHSH5HE5H5H5HS5H 


NOTICE 

To  ARCHITECTS 

and  CONTRACTORS 


Monarch  Brand 


TRINIDAD 
ASPHALT  ROOFING 

Recognized  as  the  material  which  is  rapidly  replacing  the  old  time 
substances  for  roofing  purposes.  Recently  adopted  as  the  standard  by 
the  Great  Northern  R’y  and  being  used  exclusively  on  the  Dale  Street 
Shops,  the  largest  buildings  erected  in  the  West  in  1902. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Trinidad  Asphalt. 


Iron  Brand 


2-ply  3-PLY 

PREPARED  ROOFING 


Made  from  long  fibre  wool  felt,  saturated  with  Coke-oven  Tar  and  the 
plies  cemented  together  with  Coke-oven  Pitch.  The  only  Coal  Tar 
Roofing  possessing  absolute  merit. 

We  Carry  a  Complete  Line  of  Building  Papers 


Write  us  for  for  Samples  and  Prices, 

Minneapolis  Paper  Company, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


I 

♦ 

: 

I 

♦ 

I 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
SEATTLE, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
DENVER, 

KANSAS  CITY. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  f 

♦ 

Manufacturers  of  | 

Architectural  Castings  I 


j  STEEL  STRUCTURES  { 

*  . Large  Stock  •  ~  i 


!  Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates,  Etc. 


t 

♦ 

♦ 

t 


! 


For  Immediate  Shipment. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 


(semi-portland: 

—Manufactured  by- 


Pembina  Portland  cement  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co- 

FRESCO,  INTERIOR  Q  A  I  JJTI  M 
and  EXTERIOR  I  HI  ll  1  I  11  U 
2  I  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443 - Both  'Phones - 1443 


H.  KELLY  &  CO.  ”d 

Plumbers  and  Cas  F  i  1 1 e  r  s 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
Complete  Line  of  EnS'n®®r®  ,? ft*et  s. 

Estimates  made  on  work  any  showrooms  225"29 


where  in  the  Northwest. 


Minneapolis,  Hinn. 


HENRY  SANDERS  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers 

ROLL'S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 


77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 


K.  F.  LOTT,  Agt 


557  Drake  Block,  ST.  PAUL, 

505  Kasota  Block,  MINNE APOLI.  S 


Eastern  Manufacturers. 

Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y 
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—SEND  FOR 

“The  Boiler  Magazine" 


“AJTERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATING 

Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 

heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

mTZr:ir  Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron  Co., 

- CHICAGO - 

niNNEAPOLIS,  niNN.,  KANSAS  CITY,  HO., 

100-106  So.  Second  Street.  447-449  W.  Fiflh  Street. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.,  1106  Third  Avenue. 


H.  N.  Leighton,  Pres.  and  Treas 


Eben  E.  Leighton,  Sec’y 


W.  H.  Lyon,  Vice-Pres. 


J.  N.  SMITH  &  CO. 


Situ  and  Hot  Water  Heating 


PLUMBING 


Gas  Fixtures,  Gas  Fitting,  Repair  Work 

613  1st  AVE.  SO  niNNEAPOLIS,  niNN. 


TELEPHONES:  N.  W.  Main  2591.  T.  C.  101 

Remodeling  Carefully  Executed 

By  Skilled  Workers. 


FREE  INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

We  will  provide  the  services  of  a  competent  inspector  for  your  electric  light 
wiring  FREE  of  COST  and  guarantee  satisfactory  wiring.  May  we  send  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  explain  our  REDUCED  RATES.  Electric  light  is  the 

CLEANEST,  SAFEST  and  BEST  artificial  light  known. 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co., 

15  and  17  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET. 

Telephone  N.  W.  Main  189.  Twin  City  1320. 


▲  ▲▲▲▲▲▲▲▲▲▲▲▲▲A  ▲▲▲▲▲▲▲▲ 


Kelly  &  Lamb, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 
GAS  FITTING. 

313  Third  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


H.  N.  Leighton  Company, 

OENERAL .  Contractors  and  Builders. 


Telephones:  N.  W.  900  2. 

T.  C.  802. 


W.  I.  GRAY 
GEO.  K.  BELDEN 


W.  I.  Gf^AY  &  CO. 

Contracting  Engineers. 


216  Sixth  Street  South, 


Electric  Light,  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Water 
Works  Plant. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 

Northwestern  Tel.  1063. 


MINNESOTA. 

Twin  City  Tel.  2084. 


804  Sykes  Block, 


S.  A.  BERKEMEYER  &,  CO. 

successor  to  NORTHWESTERN  SLATE  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

Roofing  Slates,  Urinals, 

Slate  Treads,  Slabs  and 


Slate  Black  Boards. 


We  make  a  specialty  of 


Black  Board  Setting  for  School  Buildings. 

1012  NEW  YORK  LIFE  BUILDING., 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


Mackolite 

Fireproofing  Company 

105-107  E.  RANDOLPH  ST„  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors  for 

Light  Fireproofing  Haterial 

For  all  classes  of  fireproof  and  semi-fireproof 
buildings. 

Floors,  Roofs,  Partitions,  Furring  Tile,  Etc. 

Fireproof  Plaster  Boards 

For  wood  construction. 

Write  for  prices  and  estimates. 
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TURTLE  BACK  ROOFIMOy 

A  NATURAL  COVERING  j 
rod  ALL  IUN0S  Of  BUIUXN6J 


"THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis  installed  the  most 
complete  and  expensive  Power  and  Heating  plant  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota  in  their  new  building,  and  after  exhaustive  tests 
decided  to  cover  same  with 

Carey's  85  per  cent  Pure  magnesia  Pipe  covering 

The  Deere-Webter  dealers  in  the  entire  Northwest  roofed  their 

immense  8  Story  Warehouse  in  th.s  city,  with 

Carey's  Magnesia  Cement  Roofing 

the  lightest,  most  servicable  and  least  expensive  first-class  roofing  now  manufactured. 

KEES  &  COLBURN,  Architects  of  both  Buildings. 


TURTLE  BACK 

A  NATURAL  COVERING 
rod  ALL  KINDS  Of  BUILDINGS 


SOLE  NORTHWESTERN  AGENTS  AND  CONTRACTORS, 

200-206  First  Ave  ,  South 

MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 


aaaaaSHBraiSEraEEBEiran  WM.  RHODES,  President, 
(d  id  a  Id  01 Q  ESI EL IS  I (3 HI B  SI  El  13 13  3 


OEO. 


.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  4  Treas* 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc,,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes 
Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ScribnerLibbeyCo.  ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  Piteli  and 
Gravel. 

Slate  and  Iron. 
Metal  Ceilings. 


ST.  PAUL,  M.NNESOTA.blished  ^  ^ 

Office  and  Works' 

Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street. 


INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 


uaaiataia  BBiQBBiBiHHHaiaH 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


■"SSSBSSSBS BSSobSom 


Established 

1878. 


semen  Roofing  &  manufacturing  company. 

- Manufacturers  of - 

GALVANIZED  IRON  and  COPPER  CORNICE, 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Iron  Doors  and  Shutters,  Skylights,  Ventilators,  Corrugated  Iron.  uMcMa* 


ASPHALT,  PITCH,  GRAVE 


el  roofing  IRON,  TIN  AND  SLATE. 


41  South  Eleventh  Street, 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Publishers  Department. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISHED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 


FRED’CK  K.EES,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President. 
J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St.  Paul,  Secretary. 


F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 

Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 

THE  VALUE  OF  AIR  MOISTURE. 


The  scientific  world  was  startled  when  Tyndall  made  the 
announcement  that  “the  removal  for  a  single  night  of  the 
aqueous  vapor  from  the  atmosphere  which  covers  England 
would  be  attended  hy  the  destruction  of  every  plant  which  a 
freezing  point  could  kill.” 

But  many  scientists  have  since  verified  the  truth  of  the 
statement  by  calculation.  The  importance  of  aqueous  vapor, 
or  moisture,  as  a  constituent  in  our  atmosphere,  was  not 
exaggerated.  Careful  investigation  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  plant  and  animal  life  are  largely  dependent  upon  air 
moisture. 

The  average  percentage  of  moisture  is  70  per  cent.  The 
average  house  atmosphere  during  the  months  of  the  year 
when  artificial  heat  is  employed  contains  only  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  of  air  moisture.  This  means  a  dryness  which  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  deserts  at  their  dryest  period,  during 
which  the  moisture  is  reduced  to  from  12  to  25  per  cent. 

Medical  authorities  tell  us  that  the  “physiological  symp¬ 
toms  of  an  atmosphere  too  dry  are  parched  lips  and  tongue, 
a  dry,  feverish  condition  of  the  skin,  and,  in  those  children 
predestined  to  lung  diseases,  a  hacking  cough,  resulting  from 
the  desiccating  effect  of  excessively  dry  air  on  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  tubes.” 

A  mummified  and  shriveled  appearance  of  the  human  skin 
is  caused  by  a  dry  atmosphere. 

Baldness  and  the  breaking  and  splitting  of  the  hair  are 
frequently  due  to  the  same  cause. 

The  ruddy  complexion  and  red  cheeks  of  English  men 
and  women  are  due  to  air  moisture. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  it  may  require  a  tem¬ 
perature  in  your  home  of  70  degrees  to  ensure  physical  com¬ 
fort — with  a  relative  humidity  of  50  per  cent  you  will  be 
comfortable  at  65  degrees  of  warmth.  In  other  words,  if 
the  air  moisture  is  adequate,  you  will  be  comfortable  in  a 
temperature  of  5  degrees  less.  This,  it  has  been  estimated, 
will  make  a  fuel  saving  of  from  12y2  to  15  per  cent. 

After  recognizing  the  importance  of  humidity  to  the 
physical  well  being  of  man,  the  question  naturally  arises: 
Can  humidity  be  brought  under  mechanical  control? 

Or,  rather,  can  atmospheric  moisture  be  supplied  artificially 
to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  required  or  desired?  The  need 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  average  home,  during 
the  months  of  the  year  when  artificial  heat  is  resorted  to,  has 
been  questioned.  The  difficulties,  however,  in  controlling  air 
moisture  automatically,  seemed  insurmountable. 

But  here  the  triumph  of  the  scientist  must  again  be  re¬ 
corded.  The  inventive  mind  has  brought  atmospheric  mois¬ 
ture  within  automatic  control  and  regulation. 

The  Humidostat  is  a  device  which  regulates  the  air  mois¬ 
ture  in  a  room  and  holds  it  at  any  desired  degree. 


It  is  made  of  metal,  neat  in  design  (see  illustration),  and 
equipped  with  dial  and  index,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
amount  of  humidity  desired.  The  Humidostat  is  connected 
by  tubing  with  the  heating  apparatus.  Its  mechanism  is  so 
simple  that  it  cannot  get  out  of  order,  and  yet  it  is  so  sensitive 
that  it  responds  to  the  slightest  variation  from  the  desired 
degree  of  the  moisture  in  the  room. 

The  Humidostat  is  in  use  in  private  residences  and  public 
buildings.  Also  in  factories  where  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  requires  a  fixed  air  moisture.  The  Humidostat  is  the 
invention  of  Prof.  Warren  S.  Johnson  of  the  Johnson  Service 
Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  TELEPHONE  EXCHANGES. 


The  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  possesses  one  of  the  most  completely  equipped  ex¬ 
changes  in  the  country.  Not  only  are  the  electrical  and  tele¬ 
phone  appliances  the  products  of  the  best  engineering  skill 
and  attention,  but  the  building  itself  has  been  especially  de¬ 
signed  with  a  view  to  both  successful  operation  and  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  employees. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  telephone  exchange  build¬ 
ing,  because  of  the  large  number  of  employees  and  their 
constant  and  sedentary  labor,  is  a  proper  system  of  heating 
and  ventilating.  The  ventilation  is  especially  important,  and 
arrangements  should  be  provided  by  which  it  can  be  main¬ 
tained  constant  in  volume  independently  of  the  amount  of 
heat  required  or  the  state  of  the  weather.  Any  natural 
means  of  ventilation  is  impracticable,  since  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  a  proper  circulation  of  air  when  the  densities 
of  the  inside  and  outside  air  are  nearly  equal.  With  the  fan 
system,  however,  all  these  points  are  easily  taken  care  of. 

In  the  present  plan  the  fan,  which  is  direct-connected  to  a 
vertical  engine,  forces  the  air  through  a  steam-heater  com¬ 
posed  of  pipe-coils,  enclosed  within  a  steel  plate  housing. 
The  heater,  however,  is  by-passed,  so  that  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  the  air  may  be  forced  into  the  distributing  pipes 
without  passing  through  it,  and  this  by-pass  is  fitted  with  a 
special  hot-and-cold  damper  arrangement  which  is  automatic¬ 
ally  controlled  by  Johnson  thermostats  located  in  the  several 
rooms  of  the  building.  The  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  by  whom 
the  fan  and  heater  were  installed,  also  applied  the  galvanized 
iron  piping,  elbows,  fittings,  registers  and  screens,  together 
with  the  direct  steam-heating  work,  automatic  control  and 
the  boiler  and  boiler  setting.  The  steam  is  delivered  to 
the  engine  at  25  lbs.  pressure,  and  the  exhaust  passes  into 
the  heater. 

A  somewhat  similar  equipment  was  furnished  by  the 
above  company  to  the  Twin  City  Telephone  Co.  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  some  time  ago.  In  this  case  special  precaution  was 
taken  to  purify  the  air  supply.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  trouble  caused  by  imperfect 
contact  in  the  switch-board  connections  can  be  prevented 
by  thoroughly  cleansing  the  air  as  it  enters  the  building. 
Many  experiments  have  been  tried  in  the  way  of  dry-cleaning 
by  filtering  through  screens  of  wire  and  cheese-cloth  or 
cotton-batting,  but  all  such  devices  require  frequent  re¬ 
newal,  sometimes  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense.  By 
continued  use  any  filter  of  this  character  must  deteriorate 
and  eventually  become  clogged,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
results  of  neglect  it  ought  to  be  practically  automatic.  This 
point  is  essential  in  an  air-cleaning  system. 

The  action  of  the  air  purifying  and  cooling  apparatus 
adopted  by  the  Twin  City  Telephone  Co.  consists  in  thor¬ 
oughly  saturating  the  air  with  water  by  passing  it  through 
a  fine  spray  and  afterwards  precipitating  the  moisture  with 
the  collected  impurities  and  discharging  it  into  the  sewer. 
The  water  which  is  taken  up  at  high  velocity  and  held  in 
mechanical  suspension  is  extracted  by  centrifugal  force  by 
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passing  it  through  a  series  of  tubes  in  which  spirals  are  so 
placed  as  to  give  the  air  a  whirling  motion,  causing  the 
suspended  particles,  which  are  heavier  than  the  air,  to  be 
thrown  outward  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  tubes, 
from  which  they  flow  through  perforations  to  a  drip-pan 
below. 

The  washing  process  imparts  about  70  per  cent  humidity 
at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees  Fahr.  in  the  operating  room. 
This  is  considered  the  most  desirable  for  health  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  avoids  the  excessive  dryness  resulting  with  other 
systems  of  heating  and  ventilating  which  often  require  a 
humidostat  to  correct  the  defect.  Moreover,  in  the  summer 
time,  with  the  temperature  outside  of  80  degrees  Fahr.  and 
with  the  normal  temperature  of  the  city  water,  the  air 
delivered  to  the  rooms  can  be  readily  reduced  to  70  degrees. 

The  air  after  being  tempered,  washed  and  dried  is 
blown  by  the  fan  through  the  reheating  coils  into  the  tem¬ 
pered  air  chamber.  A  mixing  damper  is  placed  with  con¬ 
nections  to  both,  so  arranged  that  the  hot  or  tempered  air, 
under  the  control  of  the  Power’s  thermostat  in  the  operating- 
room,  is  mixed  automatically  to  the  proper  degree,  main¬ 
taining  throughout  the  year  a  constant  temperature  in  the 
room  with  uniform  air  delivery  and  humidity. 

While  such  a  system  is  practically  a  necessity  in  a  modern 
telephone  building,  especially  in  cities  where  soft  coal  is 
burned,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all  public  buildings,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  large  cities  where  the  air  is  laden  with  impurities 
and  where  the  summer  heat  is  almost  unbearable.  The  time 
is  probably  not  far  distant  when  the  marked  advantages  of 
such  a  system  will  be  fully  recognized  and  people  will  insist 
that  they  should  be  kept  cool  in  summer  as  well  as  warm 
in  winter. 


The  S.  Wilks  Manufacturing  Company,  of  53-55  South 
Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  have  recently  gotten  out  a  handsome  new 
catalogue  showing  the  Wilks  Water  Heaters.  Some  impor¬ 
tant  changes  have  been  made  in  this  catalogue  over  those 
previously  issued,  especially  as  to  the  increased  large  number 
of  sizes  of  their  heaters,  as  well  as  in  their  steel  storage 
tanks.  It  is  said  by  many  sanitary  and  heating  experts  that 
the  snecial  economical  and  sanitary  benefits  that  can  be 
secured  from  the  Wilks  Water  Heaters  can  hardly  be  equaled 
by  any  other  heaters  on  the  market,  and  for  these  important 
reasons  both  architects  and  owners  are  looking  with  special 
favors  on  them. 

A  copy  of  the  catalogue  above  referred  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  Wilks  Heater  Company  at  the  above  address. 


Mr.  I.  E.  Burt,  so  well  and  favorably  known  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  has  taken  the  agency  for  the  Northwest,  of  the 
Colt  Acetylene  Gas  Generators,  and  his  advertisement  of 
same  may  be  found  on  another  page  in  this  issue  of  the 
Western  Architect. 


STILL  THEY  COME. 


The  growth  and  development  in  the  building  line  of  the 
Northwest  can  be  gauged  to  some  extent  at  least  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  concerns  that  are  organized  from  month  to  month. 
The  last  one  in  the  heating  line  to  be  established  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  is  known  as  the  Excelsior  Heating  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  No.  955  Eighteenth  Ave.  N.  E.,  with  E.  E. 
Deschane  as  manager. 

Mr.  Deschane  is  a  man  well  up  in  matters  pertaining  to 
heating,  having  been  with  W.  F.  Porter  &  Co.  for  more  than 
eight  years,  supervising  all  the  work  on  the  largest  contracts 
executed  by  that  Company.  Later,  Mr.  Deschane  was  with 
the  Archambo  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co.  as  general  solicitor 
and  outside  man,  and  in  that  capacity  made  many  acquaint¬ 
ances  among  the  archeticts  and  builders  of  the  twin  cities. 

Mr.  Deschane  reports  business  very  good  at  present,  and 
among  the  recent  orders  secured  by  this  concern  is  the  heat¬ 
ing  and  ventilating  of  a  residence  for  Mr.  Henry  Lawrence, 
near  Lake  Calhoun. 


PERFECTION  IN  INSIDE  BLINDS. 


We  have  before  us  the  new  section  “B”  catalogue  of  the 
Wilier  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  descriptive  of 
their  well-known  Inside  Sliding  Blinds,  which  is  certainly  a 
work  of  art  with  its  many  beautiful  half-tone  cuts  showing 
the  blinds  in  various  positions,  as  well  as  illustrating  some 
magnificent  residences  and  municipal  buildings  throughout 
the  country,  furnished  with  the  Wilier  Inside  Sliding  Blinds; 
it  also  contains  strong  testimonials  from  owners  of  the  resi¬ 
dences  as  to  the  perfection  of  the  workings,  and  the  general 
satisfaction  given  from  the  use  of  these  staple  products 
which  have  many  desirable  features  to  commend  them  to  the 
architect,  owner  and  builder. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  HARD  PLASTER. 


The  gypsum  obtained  by  the  Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co., 
of  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  comes  from  a  mine  sixty  feet  below  the 
surface  from  the  center  of  a  stratum  twenty-two  feet  in 
thickness. 

The  material  manufactured  from  this  pure  rock  will  carry 
one-fourth  more  sand,  cover  one-fourth  more  surface,  and 
is,  therefore,  one-fourth  cheaper  at  the  same  price  than 
material  manufactured  from  surface  rock,  or  clay  contain¬ 
ing  some  traces  of  gypsum,  but  mixed  with  a  variety  of  other 
materials. 

The  United  States  Government  is  now  using  this  plaster 
on  its  buildings,  after  having  thoroughly  tested  the  different 
kinds,  and  this  fact  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
same,  in  view  of  the  facilities  which  the  government  has 
for  testing  material  of  this  character,  and  the  high  order 
of  construction  required. 

One  of  the  government  buildings  upon  which  the  above 
product  was  used  is  the  custom  house  and  post-office  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000. 


R.  I.  W.  PAINT. 


Among  the  large  specifications  calling  for  use  of  “R.  I.  W.” 
Damp-Resisting  Paint  is  the  large  store  of  John  Wanamaker, 
which  he  is  now  erecting  in  New  York  City,  the  back  of  the 
limestone  of  which  is  to  be  coated  with  this  material.  There 
is  hardly  a  large  operation  in  the  United  States  at  present 
on  which  R.  I.  W.  paint,  konkerit  coating,  the  new  tockolith 
are  not  specified. 

Tockolith  is  the  greatest  protection  for  iron  or  steel  as  a 
first-coater,  it  being  a  chemically-treated  cement  and  is  fast 
becoming  very  popular.  S.  J.  Hewson  &  Co.,  No.  10  Third 
St.  No.,  Minneapolis,  are  the  general  Northwestern  agents 
for  “R.  I.  W.”  Damp-Resisting  Paint. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 


The  Twin  City  Varnish  Co.,  the  most  prominent  manu¬ 
facturers  of  varnishes  in  the  Northwest,  have  issued  a  hand¬ 
some  booklet,  pocket  size,  which  they  are  sending  out  to 
their  customers  and  friends. 

The  booklet  contains  64  pages  and  cover.  The  cover  is  a 
bright  turkey  red  and  bears  the  title,  “Then  and  Now.” 

Besides  giving  the  important  information  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  not  a  new  concern,  it  having  been  established  in 
1889,  over  fourteen  years  ago,  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to 
prove  the  merits  and  qualifications  of  their  goods,  the  booklet 
also  gives  endorsements  from  hundreds  of  leading  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns  throughout  the  Northwest,  as  well  as  from  the 
leading  painters  and  decorators,  all  testifying  to  the  uniform 
standard,  quality  and  general  high  excellence  and  satisfaction 
in  the  use  of  their  varnishes.  For  interior  finish,  etc.,  no 
better  varnishes  have  ever  been  manufactured,  and  it  must 
be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  company  making  these 
reliable  goods,  to  know  that  the  trade  prefers  home-made  to 
foreign  goods,  when  they  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon,  like 
the  Twin  City  Varnish  Co.’s  Varnishes. 


Uniform  Temperature  Always 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  have  furnace,  steam 
or  hot  water  appaaratus;  or  whether  it  is  new  or  old.  All  you 
need  is  the 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator. 


Adjust 

here 


On  market  twenty  years 
than  a  good  clock. 

Sent  on  30  days  FREE  TRIAL; 
turn  at  our  expense. 


As  simple  and  no  more  expensive 
not  satisfactory,  re- 


Free  Booklet 
WRITE  TO-DAV 


;  Streets 
niNN. 


ELECTRIC  HEAT  REGULATOR  CO.  SSAbaSSB? 
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Control  Your  Temperature  $ 

The  Johnson  System  * 

of  Temperature  Regulation  is  ,/'♦  ,  'x^<  Z 

an  absolute  necessity  in  a  well  \  »  *  Z 

f  . : X  1 1 t  ^ 

equipped,  modern  building.  *  a  b*6*eC*:  y  a 


It  saves  its  own  cost  in  a 
short  time. 


Promotes  the  physical  well 
being  of  the  occupants. 


Thousands  of  buildings  equip 
ped  with  our  system. 


Write  for  Catalogue 


J  2L  JOHNSON  SERVICE  COMPANY,  J 


F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec. 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  flooring. 

Telfphone  I  N'  W-  Main  1084  J 
I  ELF.PHONE  I  Twin  City  723. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 

419-421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN- 


Sky  Lights,  Metallic  Fronts,  Steel 
Ceilings,  Sidings  and  Rooting. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  2287. 


Wm.  Penn.  J  .  F.  Tostevin,  Jr 

WM.  PENN  6c  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea.  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


♦♦♦♦♦*  »♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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Northwest  Engineering  Co 

CHAS.  L  PILLSBURY  successor  to  W.  J.  BONWELL, 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
and  CONSTRUCTION 
HIGH  CLASS  INTERIOR  LIGHTING 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Mining  Work,  Factory  and  Power  Installation 

No.  13  1  East  Fifth  Street, 

Write  us  Your  Wants.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


THE  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

(Established  1865) 

174-176  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Designers  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fine  Bank  Fixtures 
Court  House,  Library  and 
Office  Furniture 


Largest  Manufacturers 
in  the  World  of 

Opera  Chairs 
Church  Pews 
Pulpit  Furniture 
Lodge  Furniture 
Railroad  Settees,  etc. 


ANDREWS  (Patent)  METAL  FURNITURE 


For  36  Years 
Manufacturers  of 
Everything  for  Schools 
School  Furniture 
School  Apparatus 
Maps,  Globes 
Blackboards,  etc.,  etc. 

Typewriter  Chairs 
Piano  Choirs 
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Easy  Working 
T  ernes 


U.  S.  Eagle  N  M,  and  MF,  are  the 
perfect  ternes  for  ea„y  and  satisfactory 
work.  Bearing  a  very  heavy  coating  of 
pure  tin  and  new  lead — hand  dipped  they 
are  very  pliable  and  flexible ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  are  impervious  to  water  and 
weather.  For  more  than  60  years  M  F 
was  the  world’s  standard  for  roofing,  but 
U.  S.  Eagle  (New  Method)  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  this  excellent  product  that  makes 
it  near  copper  in  its  rust-resisting  proper¬ 
ties.  The 


U.  S.  Eagle  N  M,  and  M  F 

■  ternes  being  so  much  superior  to  any  other  brand  eJ,“  qu' ahned^'kb  this'g^Mt  advance"in 'roofing5 

of  every  architect,  ^  n,«al  houses. 

K  .-  “I-  manufacture  and  roof  m.tdug-an  art  hootciet-.ree,  if  you  will  write  to 

w.  C.  CRONEMEYER,  Agent,  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

American  Tinplate  Company,  Battery  Park  Building,  New  York. 


X  THE  MOST  PROMINENT  ♦ 

j  ARCHITECTS  OF  NEW  YORK! 

♦  Such  as  Post,  Gilbert,  Wheeler,  Gifford,  Teale,  Renwich,  ♦ 

♦  Aspenwall  &  Owens,  Lord  &  Hewlett,  etc,  know  of  and  highly  * 

^  Recommend  the  ▼ 

l  “COLT"  Acetylene  Gas  Generator  I 

X  (CARBINE  FEED.)  Y 


-  jgpg igpSKSP***1  .  V 

Manhanset  House,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y.  using  1000-light  plant. 

A  Perfect  Working  Machine.  ♦ 

Easy  to  re-charge,  emits  no  odor,  wastes  no  gas,  guaranteed  satisfactory  4 

We  are  aware  the  Architects  of  the  Northwest  know  of  other  mach-  J 
ines  which  have  proven  failures,  but  we  wish  to  inform  them  that  t  e  4 
‘‘Colt”  will  please  in  every  case,  and  is  being  used  extensively,  especi-  ▼ 
ally  throughout  the  East  for  lighting  all  kinds  of  buildmgs-large  or  I 
small.  COOKING  can  now  be  done  economically  and  satisfactorily  4 

with  Acelytene  gas  when  the  Colt  generator  is  used.  The  many  points  Y 

of  superiority  of  Acelytene  overall  other  illuminants  and  the  “Colt  I 

over  all  other  machines  is  well  set  forth  in  a  finely  illustrated  catalogue  J 

which  we  will  be  glad  to  mail  on  application.  ^ 

N.  W.  Agency,  J.  B.  COLT  CO.,  $ 

4  I.  E.  BURT,  Manager  ♦ 

f  1238  Hennepin  Ave.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  £ 

Y  The  "COLT1'  took  highest  award,  World's  Fair  Buffalo.  4 

♦4444444 444444444444444444444444444444444^ 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

THE  great  saving  in  both  material  and  labor  secured  through  our 
end-matched  flooring  invention,  Patent  No.  531,711,  as  well  as 
the  superior  quality  of  the  floors,  has  led  to  the  general  a- 
doption  of  end-matched  flooring  all  over  the  United  States 

The  Government  engineers,  after  the  usual  careful  and  painstaking 

investigation,  have  also  approved  it  and  specify  its  use  in  Government 

BU'whUeS  we  expect  to  enforce  our  rights  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  law 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  protect  the  public  and  give  builders 
others  an  opportunity  to  procure  the  end-matched  flooring  wjthou, 
danger  of  litigation.  This  may  be  done  through  our  1'censees  who  m 
order  to  identity  the  licensed  flooring,  will  invariably  mark  1  '  S- 

Patent  Jan  with  their  own  name  or  trademark. 

- Rumors  are  afloat  that  the  price  of  end-matcned  flooring  will  soon  be 

advanced  two  or  three  dollars  a  thousand.  We  wish  to  say  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  any  such  rumor,  and  in  this  connection  we  ask  you 

|=3  E  IN/I  EE  IN/1  B  E  R 

First.  That  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  fully  sustained 

our  Patent,  ,  .  .  , _ 

Second.  That  wenot  only  consented  but  joined  in  the  requesttore- 

■  open  the  case  to  permit  further  evidence  to  be  submitted.  _ 

Third.  That  this  action  does  not  indicate  any  change  in  the 
\  opinion  of  the  Court,  as  it  was  by  consent  of  both  parties.  _  _ 

,  - KmiRTH.  ~That~end-matched  flooring  has  not  been  advanced  in 

;  price  and  will  not  be  at  any  time,  any  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  us- 
>  ual  conditions  governing  the  lumber  trade.  ... 

Fifth.  That  there  is  not  an  inch  of  waste  in  laying  end-matched 
flooring,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  co«t_ol 

laying  it. 

Sixth.  That  it  makes  a  better  floor. 

Seventh.  That  end-matched  flooring  will  alwaysbe_sold  at  a  price 
that  insures  the  builder  a  substantial  financial  saving  over  any  other 
flooring  in  use  ot  equal  quality. 

Eighth.  That  in  using  end-matched  flooring  an  under  or  sub-ttoo 

is  unnecessary,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  material  and  of  laying  such 
underfloor.  _  ■  - 

Use  No  Other,  Buy  No  Other. 

_ _  Respectfully^ ^“"qeo.  C.  WILCE. 
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Drake  Mantel  &Hle  Co. 

MANTELS-MARBLE -MOSAICS. 


MANUFACTURERS 

WHOLESALERS 

CONTRACTORS 


% 


% 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 510  SECONDAVE.S. 
FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  CG.W.RY. 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

ARE  the  pioneers  of  their  line.  They  inaugurated 
shingle-staining  and  made  the  wide  vogue  of  the 
shingled  house  possible.  All  other  shingle  stains  are 
followers  upon  their  success,  hut  lack  their  of  depth 
and  freshness  of  color,  burability,  wood-preserving 
propertigs  and  freedom  from  blackening. 

Samples  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  upon  ap 
plication. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


gms  Sheathing  Quilt 

A  SCIENTIFIC  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound. 

Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft,  resilient 
cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of 
sound-waves.  Indestructable  by  motns,  vermin  or 
decay  and  uninflamable. 

ASBESTOS  QUILT, 

the  only  sheathing  made  that  is  heat,  sound  and 
fire  proof. 


Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Arch’ts,  Boston. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS 

CEORCE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents,  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS. 


The  Economy  and 
Benefits  of  Using 

The  Paul  Heating  System 

of  Circulating  Steam 
without  Back  Pressure 


If  Not  Address  or  Call  on 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co., 

ENDICOTT  BUILDING, 

St.  Paul,  flinn. 


For  Priming  or  First  Coating. 

of-  tyr 

STANDARD 

^V\FPENT/A£ 

SftELLAC 

For  primingcoat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood,  Drle*  sufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  oi  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

2620  Armour  Ave., 

CHICAGO. 

23  Billiter  St., 

London. 


Standard  famish  Works, 


29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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Acetyleno  Gas  Generators. 

J.  b.  Colt  Co.  (1.  E.  Burt,  N.W 
ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. ,  ... . 

St  Paul  Foundry  Co . Ith  Page  of  Cover 

Northwestern  Foundry . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

Crown  Iron  Works  Co . . 

Love  Brothers . A 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA. 

J.  C.  Landers  &  Co . 

Harold  Johnson . A1 

architectural  decorations.  xjt 

automatic'heat' regulators. . VTI 

Automatic  Heat  Regulator . 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co . 

Johnson  Service  Company . 

ball  bearing  pulleys.  vv 

Johnson  dr  Sharp  Mfg.  Co . 

BRICKS  (PRESSED). 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Bricky  o{  Cover 

J.  C.  Landers  &  Co . vvin 
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W.  K.  Morison  &  Co . XXII 
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Variety  Mfg,  Co . 

BSeaJolfsAFPape;  Co . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

Samuel  Cabot .  y 

W.  S.  Nott  Company . 

CHURCH  OFFICE  and  OPERA  FURNITURE. 

I’he  A  H.  Andrews  Co . . vlii 

COLONIAL  WOOD  COLUMN  MNFRS. 

Koll’s  Pat.  Lock  Joint  Co .  11 

Henry  Sanders  Co . . 
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John  Nelson . 
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United  States  Gypsum  Co . of  Cover 
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Fowler  &  Pay .  XIV 

Paine-Nixon  Co . . . "  ITI 

Pembina  Portland  Cement  Co . . . •  •• 

Union  Railway  Storage  Co . Vjl  p^nH^over 

J.  C.  Landers  &  Co . Page  of  Cover 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

H.  N.  Leighton  Company . 
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OINING  CAR, 


•YsJ?  Between 

Chicago, 

St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis 

There  is  an  indefinable  something 
about  the  atmosphere  of  our  dining 
cars  that  coaxes  into  life  the  stub¬ 
born  appetite  and  adds  zest  to  the 
simplest  meal.  The  car  itself  is 
cozy,  homelike,  and  when  you  are 
seated  before  the  table  with  its 
covering  of  snowy  white  linen,  its 
spotless  china  and  glistening  silver, 
you  will  be  ready  to  appreciate  the 
artistically  prepared  food  served  by 
a  polite  and  efficient  waiter.  Even 
the  simplest  dishes  take  on  an  added 
flavor  under  these  conditions.  For 
all  this  you  pay  a  moderate  price  for 
just  what  you  have  eaten— no  more. 


For  further  in¬ 
formation  apply 
to  J.  P.  Elmer, 
General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 
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GREATEST  VARIETY  OF 
DESIGNS. 

These  points  secured  us  the  con 
tract  to  furnish  the  new  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building  with  the  accom- 
paning  design  throughout. 


Architects  are  invited  to  make  use 
of  our  handsome  sample  room.  Large 
display  of  sample  Locks,  Knobs,  Es¬ 
cutcheons,  etc.,  in  all  designs  and 
finishes. 


».  K.  MM  8 GO. 
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A  solution  of  your  pumping  problems- 
Your  specifications  solicited. 

We  wish  the  name  and  address  of  every  Architect  in 
the  Northwest. 


I  SI  lasVex:  AURORA  ILL.  USA  WRITE#  CATALOGUE 


Fig.  884- 
Vertical 
Deep  Well 
Pump. 
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Grant  Pulley  &  Hardware  Co. 


Specified  by 
the  Leading 
Architects  of 
United  States 
and  Canada. 

A.  G.  KELLEY, 

419  Boston  Block,  Mpls. 
Agent: 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 


33  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Grant  Anti-Friction  Pulley. 
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Concrete  constructions  have  not  earned  the  very  bad 
record,  which  they  have  been  making  for  the  past  year  or 
more,  altogether  by  reason  of  unfitness  of  the  material 
for  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been  put.  When  buildings 
collapse  they  often  so  effectually  cover  the  causes  in  the 
debris,  but  enough  is  told  of  some  of  these  concrete 
failures  to  show  that  the  building  in  which  they  occurred 
were  in  many  cases  in  charge  of  a  class  of  experts  who 
in  another  calling  would  be  rated  as  quacks.  Here  is  a 
case — in  one  of  the  collapsed  buildings  having  concrete 
columns  molded  in  place,  it  had  been  noted  that  the 
wood  casing  or  mold  of  one  column  was  bulging  as  the 
material  of  upper  stories  was  added,  whereupon  they 
took  the  precaution  to  hoop  the  bulging  mold. 

So  much  of  this  sort  of  work  has  been  in  evidence 
that  Portland  cement  makers  might  well  furnish  experts 
to  go  with  their  goods  if  they  propose  to  make  headway 
in  the  building  of  large  superstructures. 

But  after  all  is  said  about  the  matrial  for  use  in  super¬ 
structures— about  the  folly  of  most  of  the  systems  that 
have  been  tried  and  about  the  virtues  of  a  few— it  re¬ 
mains  true  that  concrete  construction  is  trying  to  displace 
the  steel  skeleton  and  hollow  terra  cotta  filling,  a  system 
which  has  made  a  much  better  record  than  concrete  is 
likely  to  make.  The  French  seem  to  have  devised  the 
most  scientific  systems  of  concrete  constructions,  but  a 
careful  study  of  that  of  Hennebique  even,  raises  doubts 
about  the  practicability  of  getting  the  work  done  well 
enough  to  carry  out  the  theory. 
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Altho  the  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  have  re¬ 
laxed  a  trifle  and  now  let  us  use  a  simpler  spelling  for 
some  dozen  or  so  common  words,  some  have  thot  that 
they  ot  not  to  hav  brot  their  labors  to  a  close  until  they 
had  profrd  us  a  rule  or  two  that  could  be  used  to  make 
the  reform  worth  while.  Suppose  they  wr  to  allow  us 
to  omit  silent  letrs  when  the  spelling  would  not  be  so 
changed  thereby  as  to  conflict  with  that  of  othr  wrds 
with  the  same  sound  and  anothr  meaning.  Then  if,  for 
exampl,  one  wr  to  specify  sewr  brix  for  the  celr  botm, 
he  might  effect  a  neat  saving  of  letrs  and  giv  ingenuity 
some  play  as  wel.  In  fact  it  is  no  great  credit  to  a  pro¬ 
fession  whose  chief  mission  in  life  is  designing,  that  they 
submit  to  the  schoolmasters  at  all  in  a  field  which  invites 
so  large  a  display  of  taste  and  ingenuity  as  does  orthog¬ 
raphy.  Come  to  think  of  it,  this  earlv-taught  servility 
in  the  matter  of  spelling,  this  orthographical  livery  that 
the  school  teachers  make  us  wear  in  our  tenderer  years, 
may  be  the  long-sought  psychological  reason  for  the  in¬ 
ability  of  American  architecture  to  free  itself  from  tradi¬ 
tion  and  to  bring  out  something  distinctively  its  own. 
How  can  we  look  for  any  true  outburst  of  genius  in  our 
line  until  we  can  as  truly  free  ourselves  from  the  thrall- 
dom  of  the  spelling  book  as  Shakespeare  did. 

A  sort  of  pang  comes  to  every  architect  who  has  the 
welfare  of  the  youngsters  at  heart  as  he  reads  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Prof.  Ware’s  retirement  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Architecture  of  Columbia  University.  So  many 
of  the  architects  of  today  have  been  under  his  training 
or  felt  its  influence  that  it  seems  altogether  unnatural  to 
think  it  possble  that  those  who  come  after  may  be  taught 
by  any  one  else.  At  any  rate  no  one  who  has  ever 
shared  the  advantages  of  Prof.  Ware’s  classes  has  the 
least  notion  that  any  one  will  ever  be  found  who  will 
inspire  the  personal  regard  which  he  has  earned  in  his 
time.  Tirelessly  devoted  to  his  work,  decidedly  academic 
in  his  notions  of  teaching — in  Ruskin’s  day  we  have 
heard  him  say  of  him  in  his  good  humored  way,  “Yes — 
a — a  rare  blackguard"— he  was  broad  enough  to  be  hos¬ 
pitable  to  everything  that  was  worth  while.  We  have 
even  known  him  to  set  a  student  of  somewhat  investi¬ 
gating  temper  to  checking  up  one  of  Viollet  le  Due’s 
empirical  statements.  While  there  is  so  little  in  Greek 
architecture  that  can  be  formulated  and  made  into  stock 
in  trade  for  the  pedagogue,  and  while  the  Professor  used 
to  teach  Roman  architecture  for  all  it  was  worth,  he 
never  was  so  really  interested  in  one  of  the  fellows  as 
when  that  fellow  was  making  an  incursion  into  Greek. 
Greek  sculpture  was  to  him  a  class  by  itself— unapproach¬ 
able.  No  other  students  had  such  privileges  as  did  his 
in  early  times ;  when  “The  Tech”  went  en  masse  on  an 
excursion  to  Philadelphia  in  ’76  he  not  only  set  the  fel¬ 
lows  working  systematically  at  the  great  show,  arrang¬ 
ing  a  system  of  reports  for  the  common  benefit,  but 
planned  for  them  little  excursions  to  such  buildines  as 
Girard  College  and  the  new  City  Hall,  then  far  from 
built,  where  they  were  introduced  to  the  venerable 
Thomas  U.  Walter,  who  gave  them  his  notions  of  how 
to  go  about  work. 


On  the  23d  of  June  last  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illi¬ 
nois  made  one  of  those  decisions  which  every  now  and 
then  surprise  the  layman  by  their  simple  and  fundamental 
nature,  a  decision  which  may,  if  generally  carried  into 
effect  with  any  degree  of  vigor,  materially  affect  street 
building  facades.  As  stated  bv  The  Public,  the  decision 
is  to  the  effect  “that  city  council  privileges  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  structures  over  streets  beyond  the  lot  lines  are 
illegal,  on  the  ground  that  a  city  can  have  no  authority 
to  accept  public  streets  on  any  other  condition  than  that 
they  shall  be  for  public  use.” 

This  brief  report  does  not,  it  will  be  noticed,  make 
any  prohibitions  as  to  the  rights  of  city  councils  to  say 
what  may  or  may  not  be  done  below  grade ;  but  the 
question  may  not  have  been  in  issue.  The  decision,  how¬ 
ever,  would  seem  to  be  construable  into  a  denial  of  the 
right  of  councils  to  prescribe  the  limits  of  sidewalk  open¬ 
ings  and  their  railings  as  well  as  all  bays,  balconies, 
cornices  or  other  ornaments  above,  and  naturally  to  pro¬ 
hibit  owners  from  constructing  anything  above  grade  that 
shall  in  any  way  stand  in  the  way  of  the  “public  use” 
of  streets. 

Even  should  this  decision  be  followed  by  other  states, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  present  state  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  will  force  any  very  rigid  adherence  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusions  as  far  as  building  is  concerned.  Councils  have 
for  years  enacted  rules  limiting  projections  over  street 
lines,  both  of  building  features  and  signs,  but  owners  have 
paid  such  scant  attention  to  these  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  meet  flagrant  violations  of  these  ordinances  that 
have  never  raised  a  protest  from  near  neighbors,  or  from 
others  adversely  interested,  to  say  nothing  about  building 
inspectors  or  other  officials. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  principle  underlying  this 
Illinois  decision  might  prove  to  be  of  very  great  signifi¬ 
cance  to  corporations  whose  business  depends  upon  the 
use  of  the  space  above  streets  for  electric  wiring  and 
might  easily  lead  to  the  removal  of  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
sightly  features  of  modern  American  cities  if  only  there 
were  enough  people  to  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of 
the  principle. 

As  to  street  facades,  enforcement  of  the  principle  un¬ 
derlying  this  decision  might  at  least  have  the  effect  of 
showing  owners  and  designers  of  street  facades  that 
there  is  some  limit  to  the  offense  they  may  give ;  although 
while  no  limitations  are  set  to  the  height  of  the  sky¬ 
scraper,  it  is  perhaps  not  worth  while  to  raise  objections 
to  any  encroachments  in  the  way  of  projections  over 
sidewalks  that  may  be  attempted.  In  fact,  while  Ameri¬ 
can  communities  remain  so  under  the  spell  of  wealth  in 
large  bunches  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  skyscraper 
be  permitted  unhampered  expression  of  that  peculiar 
domination.  The  skyscraper  riot  was  hardly  well  under 
way  before  it  began  to  indulge  in  some  of  those  gratuitious 
offenses  for  which  we  look  in  riots,  as  when  in  Boston, 
notorious  for  its  narrow  streets,  with  need  of  air  and 
light,  the  Ames  building,  not  content  with  its  fourteen 
stories,  must  run  its  wall  up  ever  so  much  more  and 
then  shoot  out  six  or  eight  feet  of  cornice  over  the  street; 
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or  in  smoke-darkened  Chicago,  the  Monadnock,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  throwing  its  sixteen  stories  of  shadow  over  the 
street,  must  select  a  wall  material  which  would  absorb 
more  and  reflect  less  light  than  any  other  known.  True, 
not  all  the  designers  of  skyscrapers  have  laid  themselves 
out  to  take  all  the  air  and  light  they  could  from  the 
neighborhood.  Here  and  there  some  modesty  has  been 
shown  in  the  selection  of  the  materials  of  the  facade, 
those  absorbing  little  light  being  favored,  do  find  a  sky¬ 
scraper  topped  out  with  any  regard  for  time-honored 
nsage  in  preserving  the  light  and  air  of  streets  is  more 
rare.  Let  anv  one  cross-section  a  typical  American  street 
facade  of.  sav,  twelve  stories,  then  let  him  draw  another 
cross-section  of  a  typical  Parisian  or  Berlin  facade,  as¬ 
suming  any  such  height  admissable  in  either  of  those 
cities,  and  he  will  find  that  the  American  type  takes  as 
much  light  from  the  street  as  would  a  building  of  the 
foreign  type  two  stories  higher. 

Government  by  injunction  does  not  appear  at  this 
writing  to  be  the  worst  thing  encountered  by  Local  Union 
No.  292,  International  Brotherhood  Electrical  Workers 
of  America.  The  injunction  in  this  case  looks  to  the 
layman  to  be  of  the  sweeping  sort  and  to  be  leveled  at 
the  “sympathetic  strike,  '  and  to  he  a  display  of  nerve 
by  Judge  Cray,  who  must  look  to  the  people  for  another 
term  in  office.  But  Judge  Cray  s  decision  is  liable  to 
review  by  a  higher  court,  the  members  of  which  are  also 
elective,  and  while  the  decision  doubtless  helped  the  em¬ 
ployers  to  make  a  successful  stand  against  the  electrical 
workers,  they  appear  to  have  been  able  to  do  so  without 
it.  We  do  not  learn  that  the  issue  is  carried  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court — in  fact,  the  workers  would  appear  to  be 
too  busy  holding  themselves  together  to  want  to  have  it 
out  with  the  court.  The  whole  trouble  seems  to  have 
come  from  premature  strenuosity.  Two  electrical  work¬ 
ers  were  wiring  a  building  in  which  a  non-union  paper- 
hanger  was  working.  Failure  to  deprive  this  man  of 
his  job  or  drive  him  into  an  appropriate  union  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  work  by  the  workers  mentioned,  and 
as  their  employers  refused  them  other  work  their  men 
struck.  These  contractors  then  sub-let  some  of  their 
work,  which  made  trouble  generally.  The  firm  who  un¬ 
dertook  to  finish  the  little  job  upon  which  the  first  trouble 
occurred  are  also  contractors  for  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
the  mechanical  plant  of  the  State  Capitol  at  St.  Paul. 
Their  electrical  workers  on  that  building  quit  work  in  a 
body,  leaving  their  tools  scattered  about  the  building 
and  failing  to  turn  in  the  keys  to  their  chests— disappear¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  till  next  pay  day.  This  firm  showed  no  lack 
of  firmness,  and  argued  besides  that  having  carried  these 
men  on  their  pay  rolls  during  the  winter,  they  were  under 
no  further  obligations  to  them,  and  proceeded  as  best  they 
could  without  them.  What  effect  the  injunction  may 
have  had  in  heading  off  sympathetic  strikes  cannot,  of 
course,  be  told,  but  the  feeling  is  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
was  ‘‘due”  any  way. 

In  the  course  of  the  unpleasantness  the  “business 
agents”  served  copies  of  the  union  rules  upon  contractors. 
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These  are  businesslike  in  their  way,  as  when  they  pro¬ 
hibit  members  from  working  on  Labor  Day  at  any  price, 
or  when  they  declare  that  fines  “cannot  be  remitted  or  in 
any  way  donated  back  to  the  member,”  but  they  did  not 
impress  the  contractors  as  any  concern  of  theirs.  Some 
fifteen  of  the  contractors,  however,  joined  in  subscribing 
to  a  list  of  rules  applying  to  inside  wiremen,  which  rules 
are  shown  to  every  man  as  employed  and  declared  to  be 
the  conditions  of  employment.  In  these  rules  the  wage 
scale  is  not  uniform  nor  as  high  as  that  mentioned  in  the 
rules  of  the  workers.  Other  rules  are  as  follows : 

DISCRIMINATION  AND  LIMITATION. 

3rd.  There  shall  he  no  discrimination  by  employer  or 
employe  against  any  person  because  he  is  or  is  not  a  member 
of  any  society  or  organization.  Every  workman  who  elects  to 
do  electric  work  will  be  required  to  work  peaceably  and  har¬ 
moniously  with  all  his  fellow  employes. 

There  shall  be  no  limitations  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a 
man  shall  perform  during  his  working  day. 

APPRENTICES. 

4th.  No  limitations  shall  he  placed  upon  the  opportunities 
of  any  person  to  learn  the  trade.  The  number  of  apprentices 
or  helpers  to  be  employed  shall  he  determined  solely  by  the 
employer. 

DISCRETION. 

5th.  All  workmen  shall  be  at  liberty  to  work  for  whomso¬ 
ever  they  see  fit,  and  all  employers  are  at  liberty  to  employ  or 
disoharge  whomsoever  they  see  fit,  with  due  regards  to  all 
existing  contracts. 

INTERFERENCE. 

6th.  There  shall  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
representative  of  any  organization  or  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  with  the  workmen  during  working  hours.  The 
workmen  shall  take  their  instructions  only  from  the  employer 
or  his  representative  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  they  shall 
not  at  any  time  interfere  with  any  other  tradesmen  at  work 
on  the  same  job. 

FOREMEN. 

7th.  The  foreman  in  charge  of  the  work  shall  only  act 
as  the  agent  of  the  employer. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

8th.  We  disapprove  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts, 
and  favor  an  equitable  adjustment  of  all  differences  between 
employers  and  employes.  Any  and  all  workmen  going  out  on 
a  “sympathetic  strike”  shall  consider  themselves  permanently 
discharged. 

EMPLOYERS’  ATTITUDE. 

9th.  We  consider  the  foregoing  principles  as  absolutely 
essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  our  business,  and  they 
are  therefore  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

The  strike  did  not  shut  off  the  work  of  electrical  con¬ 
tractors  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  now  contractors  in¬ 
form  us  that  getting  workmen  is  the  least  of  their  troubles. 

It  is  evident  that  the  “business  agent”  in  this  case 
cracked  his  whip  before  he  had  the  reins  well  in  hand. 


The  work  of  the  Public  Industrial  Art  School  of 
Philadelphia,  in  which  drawing,  modelling,  and  carv¬ 
ing  were  taught  to  1,100  pupils  during  the  last  winter, 
has  met  with  such  commendation  that  the  Board  of 
Education  has  decided  to  increase  the  faculty  and 
the  rooms  so  that  500  more  pupils  may  be  admitted 
next  season.  The  instruction  is  based  on  the  methods 
devised  by  J.  Liberty  Tadd. 
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HOUSEHOLD  DECORATION. 

The  Electrolier  in  the  Home. 

In  the  artistic  furnishing  of  the  home  today  no  point 
receives  more  careful  consideration  than  does  its  effec¬ 
tive  lighting.  The  designing  of  beautiful  electroliers  has 
now  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  is  recognized  as 
a  distinct  branch  of  art.  In  some  of  its  forms,  notably 
in  the  bronze  statues  and  groups  used  as  electroliers  in 
drawing  rooms,  ateliers  and  in  tbe  archways  between 
rooms,  the  electrolier  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  beauty. 

Unlike  the  gas  fixture,  the  electrolier  is  almost  always 
designed  to  suit  tbe  apartment  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Certain  styles,  moreover,  have  come  to  be  recognized  as 
belonging  to  certain  rooms,  and  to  no  others.  Tbe  elec¬ 
trolier  artist  makes  a  special  study  of  this  side  of  the 
subject,  from  the  great  Louis  XV.  chandelier,  which 
is  appropriate  only  for  the  drawing-room  or  salon,  furn¬ 
ished  in  that  style,  to  the  thousands  of  dainty  conceits 
fitted  for  nothing  but  a  lady’s  boudoir  or  a  small  recep¬ 
tion  room. 

For  the  front  hall  tbe  lantern  form  of  electrolier  is  the 
most  popular.  These  may  be  had  in  any  number  of 
styles,  from  the  most  ornate  to  the  severely  plain,  Colon¬ 
ial,  old  English,  Dutch,  Louis  XIV.,  etc.,  to  suit  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  house. 

Families  having  homes  at  the  seashore  sometimes 
obtain  something  odd  and  appropriate  by  simply  taking 
fishermen’s  lanterns  for  this  purpose,  hanging  them  in 
the  hall  just  as  they  are,  except  that  an  electric  candle 
is  introduced  instead  of  the  usual  one  of  tallow.  The 
antlers  of  a  stag  often  are  used  to  form  the  electrolier 
in  the  hall  of  a  country  or  a  mountain  home.  The  elec¬ 
tric  cord  runs  invisibly  through  the  antlers  and  tbe  lights 
are  made  to  spring  out  here  and  there  among  the  short 
horns.  Antlers  are  also  used  in  dining  rooms  and 
libraries,  for  which,  however,  they  afford  hardly  sufficient 
lighting. 

For  long  corridors,  bracket  lights  are  better  than 
hanging  lamps,  and  bronze  statues  stand  in  the  archways 
leading  into  rooms.  These  statues  are  of  endless  vari¬ 
ety,  both  American  and  French  artists  having  produced 
many  of  rare  grace  and  beauty.  The  subjects  are  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  lights  appro¬ 
priately  and  in  ways  which  will  carry  out  the  idea  of  the 
design.  In  all  cases  the  electric  cords  are  perfectly  con¬ 
cealed,  passing  up  the  interior  of  the  statue.  A  god 
shaking  the  lightning  in  his  hands  is  a  favorite  theme 
with  electrolier  artists,  each  shaft  of  lightning  being 
tipped  with  a  little  bulb.  Sometimes  it  is  a  woman 
who  holds  the  lightning  in  her  hands.  Women  reach¬ 
ing  up  to  pick  flowers  from  trees,  bulbs  being  concealed 
in  the  center  of  the  blossoms,  and  the  lights  shining 
forth  from  petals  of  colored  glass  or  of  silk,  is  another 
theme  found  in  a  variety  of  forms. 

One  of  the  oddest  of  these  bronze  statues  represents  a 
nymph  with  butterfly  wings  tripping  over  a  field  of 
flowers.  The  eyes  in  the  wings  are  formed  of  bits  of 
colored  glass.  Tbe  lights,  hidden  in  the  wings,  shine 
forth  in  real  butterfly  tints  amid  the  bronze. 


In  drawing-rooms  antique  chandeliers  of  all  periods 
have  been  converted  into  electroliers,  and  hundreds  of 
designs  after  these  ancient  patterns  are  made  every  year 
for  rooms  which  are  furnished  in  antique  style  and  de¬ 
mand  them.  Besides  these  each  season  produces  a  great 
number  of  novelties  for  what  is  generally  the  handsomest 
room  in  the  house.  In  hanging  fixtures  for  the  drawing¬ 
room  the  latest  thing  is  a  great  bunch  of  flowers  and 
foliage,  with  the  blossoms  drooping  downward,  each 
flower  holding  a  light.  These  electroliers  arc  all  of  metal, 
the  leaves  being  colored  green  and  the  petals  tinted  to 
represent  the  shades  of  the  natural  flower.  All  the  large 
flowers  have  been  utilized  in  the  different  examples  of 
this  novelty,  producing  great  variety  of  form  and  coloring. 

Lamps  for  corner  tables  are  also  designed  in  elaborate 
forms  for  the  drawing-orom.  A  beautiful  one  represents 
a  portico  of  bronze,  covered  with  a  dome  of  glass,  rich 
in  opal  tints.  The  back  of  the  lamp,  which  stands  against 
the  wall,  is  closed  and  carved  to  represent  the  door  and 
front  of  a  temple,  but  the  front  and  sides  of  the  portico 
are  open,  the  dome  being  supported  by  pillars.  The 
bull)  is  hidden  beneath  the  dome,  where  it  lights  up  the 
opal  tinted  glass  and  sends  a  flood  of  radiance  downward 
through  the  archways. 

The  hanging  fixtures  for  the  dining-room  and  library 
are  much  the  same  and  are  larger  than  those  of  modern 
design  for  the  hall  and  drawing-room.  They  are  made 
to  cast  a  strong  light  down  upon  the  table,  leaving  the 
upper  part  and  sides  of  the  room  in  shadows.  A  favorite 
is  tbe  umbrella  or  octagon  shape,  tbe  framework  being  of 
iron,  brass  or  bronze  and  the  sides  of  plates  of  colored 
glass,  meeting  almost  in  a  point  above.  In  the  more 
expensive  form  the  glass  is  covered  with  a  lacework  of 
the  metal,  often  intricate  and  delicate  in  design.  From 
the  bottom  of  these  fixtures  a  long  fringe  generally  hangs 
downward,  softening  the  glare  below.  Flemish  chan¬ 
deliers,  the  framework  of  iron,  finished  in  Egyptian  or 
Pompeiian  vcrde,  giving  it  a  dull  green  hue,  and  the 
glass  of  dark  green  tints,  are  odd  and  have  become  pop¬ 
ular  in  dining-rooms  furnished  in  unusual  or  artistic 
effects. 

Standing  electroliers  are  not  placed  upon  the  dining 
table  because  of  the  impossibility  of  concealing  the  elec¬ 
tric  cord  upon  the  white  cloth.  For  the  mantel  or  side 
tables  of  the  dining-room  electroliers  in  the  form  of 
candelabra  are  appropriate,  the  artificial  candle  being  one 
of  the  prettiest  illusions  in  electric  lighting.  The  tiny 
bulb  at  tbe  top  of  the  candle  is  just  the  size,  color  and 
shape  of  a  real  candle  flame,  and  when  lighted  could 
almost  be  mistaken  for  the  genuine  article. 

When  wax  candles  are  burned  upon  the  dining  table 
electric  brackets  are  generally  placed  about  tbe  walls  to 
light  the  rest  of  the  room.  Sconces  of  all  periods  and 
nations,  conventional  designs  and  novelties  almost  num¬ 
berless,  have  been  made  for  dining-rooms  of  all  styles  and 
sizes.  A  sconce  designed  this  season  for  a  dining-room 
with  artistic  furnishings  represented  a  Grecian  lamp 
standing  upon  a  shelf.  Another  set  placed  in  a  Dutch 
dining-room  had  no  ornamental  piece  behind  tbe  lights, 
this  place  being  filled  in  each  sconce  with  a  large  delft 
plate  from  the  mistress’  collection  of  favorite  china. 
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(West  Front  Facing  Lake.) 

Henry  Lord  Gay,  Architect  Chicago. 
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For  the  library  or  sitting-room  table  the  standing 
lamp  is  often  preferred  to  the  hanging  fixture.  In  de¬ 
signing  these  the  artist  is  too  apt  to  forget  usefulness  in 
his  desire  for  beauty.  A  reading  lamp,  in  which  both 
these  points  have  been  considered,  is  about  eighteen  inches 
high  and  represents  a  simple,  graceful  plant  and  flower. 
The  plant  is  of  bronze  and  the  petals  are  of  white  glass. 

For  the  boudoir  and  reception-room  sconces  and 
brackets  are  favorites.  The  designs  of  these  are  lighter 
and  more  fanciful  than  those  used  in  the  corridor  and 
dining-room,  and  the  effect  of  candelabra  is  often  pre¬ 
ferred.  Many  of  these  electroliers  are  made  so  that  they 
may  hold  either  the  artificial  or  wax  candle,  as  occasion 
demands.  In  many  homes  also  provision  is  made  for  gas 
as  well  as  electric  lighting,  and  the  electroliers  are  de¬ 
signed  with  the  idea  of  being  used  for  both. 

This  season  a  number  of  tiny  electroliers  have  come 
into  vogue  for  the  bureau  and  the  desk.  One  for  the 
bureau  is  an  imitation  in  bronze  of  the  old  fashioned 
candle-stick,  with  a  deep  rimmed  plate  for  the  base.  A 
brass  shade  holder  is  clasped  around  the  artificial  candle, 
and  holds  a  shade  formed  of  a  large,  flat  shell,  rich  in 
opal  coloring,  before  the  light. 

A  trumpet  shell  forms  an  important  part  in  one  of  the 
oddest  of  the  desk  electroliers.  A  maiden  in  bronze, 
about  nine  inches  high,  holds  the  shell  aloft,  the  wide 
end  slanting  downward.  The  light  is  within  the  shell, 
sending  a  soft  glow  through  its  pearly  substance  and 
falling  with  full  strength  through  the  open  end  down 
upon  the  table. 


CARVED  TABLE  , LOTUS  DESIGN. 
Japanese  Jin-di-Sugi  Finish. 

Designed  and  Executed  by  John  S.  Bradsteet  &  Co. 
Minneapolis. 


ART  IN  THE  WEST. 


The  West  has  been  credited  with  being  utilitarion 
to  the  last  degree.  It  has  been  considered  that  it  had 
no  higher  aim  than  the  acquisition  of  dollars — and 
to  a  crtain  extent  this  has  been  true.  The  dwellers 
on  the  plains  had  but  little  else  to  inspire  their 
Western  journey  than  the  search  for  a  better  liveli¬ 
hood.  They  turned  the  sod  in  order  to  make  money ; 
they  kept  up  the  struggle  to  pay  the  debts  that  had 
been  acquired  in  the  effort  to  conquer  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  Now,  the  conditions  being  better  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  soil  being  subjugated  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  there  has  come  the  aspiration  for  a  higher 
life  and  more  refined  surroundings.  So  there  are  re¬ 
ports  of  a  return  to  nature  and  the  adornment  of  the 
new  municipalities  to  a  degree  that  is  worthy  of  emu¬ 
lation  in  the  East  as  well  as  throughout  the  West. 

In  Kansas  City,  for  instance,  that  bustling  West¬ 
ern  metropolis,  with  its  population  of  170,000,  there 
is  being  expended  the  last  of  a  park  fund  of  $5,500,000, 
transforming  some  of  the  unsightly  thoroughfares 
into  most  beautiful  and  artistic  paseos  and  boulevards. 
The  park  system  projected  will  give  the  city  one  of 
the  most  delightful  series  of  breathing  places  in  the 
nation,  and  the  best  skill  of  architects  is  being  used 
in  completing  the  structures  that  are  to  give  the 
artistic  touches  to  the  surroundings. 

But,  more  than  that,  the  younger  generation  is 
being  educated  in  the  art  of  municipal  decoration. 
The  Civic  Improvement  Society  of  the  city  is  offer¬ 
ing  prizes  for  the  best  kept  flower-beds  at  private 
residences,  and  it  has  distributed  free  of  charge  at 
the  public  schools  over  60,000  packages  of  flower  seeds, 
nearly  every  one  of  which  will  be  utilized  in  the  com¬ 
ing  season  for  the  adornment  of  homes,  most  of  them 
the  humbler  sort,  where,  but  for  this  effort,  there 
would  be  no  decoration  for  the  bare  ground  save  a 
fringe  of  tomato  cans  and  sardine  boxes.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  something  worth  encouragement,  and  should 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  city  materially. 

As  compared  with  the  inciting  of  a  lively  interest 
in  the  complexities  of  broncho-busting,  for  many 
years  a  favorite  pastime  of  the  West,  or  even  of 
elaborate  preparation  for  grotesque  carnival  extrava¬ 
gance,  this  new  method  of  expenditure  of  effort  de¬ 
serves  praise.  The  settlement  of  the  West  was  upon 
such  a  basis  of  business-seeking  as  to  preclude  for 
many  years  the  higher  life  indispensable  in  the  true 
development  of  a  commonwealth  or  a  municipality. 
The  eagerness  for  financial  independence  seemingly 
blinded  the  populace,  made  up  largely  of  those  who 
had  left  the  East  because  of  limited  means,  to  the 
advantages  of  upbuilding  the  aesthetic  and  the  orna¬ 
mental.  In  the  architecture  even  this  sentiment  be¬ 
came  manifest. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  public-park  spirit  has 
taken  hold  of  the  West.  Many  states  gave  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  feature  in  their  inception.  Now  they  are 
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remedying  it  so  far  as  possible  by  adding  statutes 
allowing  special  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
such  additions  to  cities  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  In  Oklahoma,  for  instance,  a  territory  that  is 
yet  far  from  statehood,  the  county-seat  towns  make 
contracts  with  reputable  citizens  for  the  planting  of 
trees  around  the  public  buildings  and  school  houses. 
The  men  and  women  who  have  acquired  means 
through  the  enhanced  wealth  of  the  West  in  the  past 
half  decade  have  put  it  to  good  use  in  encouraging 
the  artistic  and  the  beautiful  in  home  surroundings 
and  in  city  possessions.  They  have  at  least  made  a 
start  toward  better  things. 

The  sentiment  has  extended  into  the  interior  AVest- 
ern  cities,  and  reports  tell  of  several  small  towns  of 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  where  prizes 
have  been  offered  by  public-spirited  citizens  for  the 
handsomest  lawns  and  the  prettiest  park  areas. — 
Architect  and  Builders’  Journal,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PARQUET  FLOORS. 


The  finish  and  care  of  hardwood  or  parquet  floors 
has  been  and  is  now  a  source  of  great  trouble  and 
annoyance  to  housekeepers.  Except  in  cases  where 
the  owners  have  taken  the  trouble  themselvs  to  look 
the  matter  up,  or  have  instructed  their  architects  to 
be  particular  about  that  item,  it  is  too  bad,  that 
where  beautiful  floors  have  been  laid,  in  so  many 
cases  they  have  been  left  to  be  finished  by  persons 
who  have  not  troubled  themselves  with  finding  out  the 
best  method  of  finishing.  The  usual  way  for  such 
persons  to  do  is  to  treat  them  with  shellac  or  varnish 
— which  is  all  wrong,  as  a  moment’s  thought  will  con¬ 
vince  any  one,  that  a  surface  that  is  constantly  walked 
over,  needs  something  different  to  the  coating  of  gum, 
that  is  left  on  the  surface,  after  the  spirit  used  in  dis¬ 
solving  (the  shellac  or  varnish)  is  evaporated.  This 
coating  becomes  then  brittle,  and  is  ground  up  into 
minute  particles  by  the  nails  in  the  boots  and  swept 
away,  leaving  the  wood  bare,  right  where  it  is  most 
exposed  to  view. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  beauty  of  the  floor  is 
soon  gone,  and  instead  of  being  an  attractive  part  of 
the  furnishing,  the  sanitary  consideration  very  often 
is  about  all  that  keeps  one  from  nailing  a  carpet  over 
the  whole  floor. 

Others  use  linseed  oil,  and  everybody  knows  that 
an  oil  finish  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  finishing 
wood,  but  the  objection  to  that  method  is,  that  each 
time  the  oil  is  applied  it  darkens  the  wood,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  different  kinds  of  wood  are  of  the 
same  color.  Now  the  question  arises,  which  is  the 
true  and  only  way  of  finishing  floors  properly,  and  the 
answer  is,  by  the  use  of  hard  wax,  which,  however, 
must  be  so  prepared  that  the  trouble  of  applying  it 
and  the  stickiness  attending  ordinary  beeswax  and 
turpentine  is  entirely  obviated.  The  wax  is  treated 
with  special  liquids  and  made  into  a  preparation. 


Among  the  many  different  things  tried,  hard  wax 
was  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  in  its  results.  It 
is  so  simple,  that  when  once  the  floor  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  filled  and  finished  with  it,  any  servant  can  renew 
and  keep  the  floors  fresh  and  bright  as  long  as  the 
wood  lasts,  and  as  it  does  not  materially  change  the 
color,  the  wood  always  retains  its  beauty.  An  appli¬ 
cation  about  once  a  year  is  all  that  is  necessary,  if  the 
floors  are  rubbed  over,  when  a  little  dull,  with  a 
weighted  brush  or  cloth. 

In  repolishing  old  floors  that  have  been  in  use  for 
a  length  of  time  and  become  dull  looking,  it  is  only 
necessary  after  they  have  been  cleaned,  to  rub  on  a 
thin  coat  of  the  hard  wax  finish  with  the  brush  or 
cloth,  as  stated  before.  If  the  floors  have  been  var¬ 
nished  and  the  varnish  is  worn  off  in  places,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  best  way  is  to  have  the  varnish 
scraped  off,  and  then  a  thin  coat  of  the  hard  wax 
should  be  applied  and  treated  as  the  new  wood  after 
it  is  filled.  But  if  it  is  inconvenient  to  have  the  floor 
scraped,  or  the  expense  too  much,  the  main  object 
being  to  restore  the  color  in  those  places,  which  are 
worn  and  defaced,  the  following  mixture  is  recom¬ 
mended:  one  part  linseed  oil,  one  part  liquid  drier  and 
two  parts  turpentine ;  a  cloth  should  be  dampened 
with  this  and  applied  to  the  worn  and  defaced  places 
which  will  have  the  desired  effect.  After  being  wiped 
off  clean,  it  ought  to  dry  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
polished  with  the  hard  wax  finish. 

It  is  very  important  never  to  use  the  wax  over  oil 
that  is  not  thoroughly  dry,  as  the  floor  would  invari¬ 
ably  be  sticky. 

Finally  it  would  be  well  to  mention  that  hard 
wood  or  parquet  floors  should  never  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  as  it  raises  the  grain  and  discolors 
the  wood.  After  the  floors  have  been  properly  filled 
and  finished  with  the  hard  wax,  dirt  will  not  get  into 
the  pores,  but  stays  on  the  surface  and  consequently 
can  be  removed  with  a  brush  or  cloth,  or  if  necessary, 
dampen  cloth  with  a  little  turpentine.  This  will  take 
off  any  stain  from  the  finish. 


VENEERED  CONSTRUCTION. 


An  architect  was  submitting  plans  of  a  building  to 
a  committee  not  long  ago,  and  one  of  the  committee¬ 
men,  an  idealist,  who  had  led  a  sheltered  life  and 
whose  motive  was  truth,  said:  “Mr.  Architect,  there 
is  one  thing  I  want  to  insist  upon,  and  that  is  that 
there  must  be  nothing  veneered  about  this  building.” 
“My  dear  sir,”  said  the  architect,  “it  will  all  be 
veneered.  The  outside  will  be  veneered  with  brick, 
the  inside  will  be  veneered  with  plaster,  the  woodwork 
will  be  veneered  with  paint  and  varnish,  the  roof  will 
be  veneered  with  copper,  and  the  yard  will  be  veneered 
with  grass.  All  buildings  are  veneered  with  some¬ 
thing.  The  building  may  be  of  stone  or  terra  cotta 
and  brick,  or  concrete  and  wood,  but  if  it  is  archi¬ 
tecture  it  is  veneered.”  The  plans  were  accepted. 
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CHANGE  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  TASTE. 


BY  HERBERT  CROLY. 


Whereas,  however,  all  the  conditions  combined 
formerly  to  bring  about  a  gloomy  monotony  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  design,  now,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  conspire  to  bring  about  the  most  extraordinary 
contrasts  of  design  and  material.  The  houses  that 
are  reconstructed  are,  of  course,  no  longer  built  in 
rows.  Even  when  they  are  erected  by  speculative 
builders  three  or  four  at  a  time,  each  house  has  the 
distinction  of  an  individual  design.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  architecturally,  at  least,  there 
is  a  persistent  and  a  deliberate  striving  after  individu¬ 
ality.  Whatever  such  a  house  be,  it  must  at  any  rate 
be  different.  It  is  as  if  New  York  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  after  submitting  tamely  for  a  generation  and  a 
half  to  the  most  distressing  and  lugubrious  uniformity, 
had  at  length  decided  to  practice  and  enjoy  its  free¬ 
dom  to  the  very  limit.  All  conventions  in  the  matter 
have  been  cast  aside.  It  seems  settled  that  for  a 
while  New  York  shall  symbolize  in  the  design  of  its 
private  dwellings  the  incoherent  multiplicity  of  its 
origins — in  race,  place  of  birth,  and  sesthetic  traditions. 
— Architectural  Record. 


A  HAND  CARVED  MUSIC  CABINET,  LOUIS  XVI  STYLE, 
For  Mrs.  A.  Guthrie,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Designed  and  Executed  by  Wm.  Yungbaurer,  St.  Paul. 


WHY  PAINT  PEELS. 


The  first  installment  of  Emperor  William’s  gift  of 
casts  to  the  Germanic  Museum  of  Harvard  University 
has  arrived  from  Germany,  and  consists  of  118  cases 
of  casts  and  parts  of  casts,  including  many  of  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  pieces  in  the  emperor’s  gift. 
The  casts  are  being  transferred  to  the  museum,  and 
the  work  of  mounting  them  will  begin  shortly.  There 
are  some  eighty  cases  to  come,  and  they  are  expected 
to  arrive  in  two  shipments  in  the  near  future.  During 
the  mounting  of  the  casts  the  museum  will  be  closed, 
and  will  not  be  open  to  the  public  until  October. 


A  HAND  CARVED  TABLE,  LOUIS  XVI  STYLE, 

For  Mrs.  A.  Guthrie  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Designed  and  Executed  by  Wm.  Yungbaurer,  St.  Paul. 


A  fruitful  cause  of  the  peeling  of  paint  is  when 
the  several  coats  are  successively  applied  before  the 
foundation  or  preceding  coat  has  thoroughly  dried,  the 
result  being  that  the  liquid  in  the  outer  or  last  applied 
coats  softens  the  pigment  in  those  previously  applied. 
The  resulting  mass,  containing  a  notable  amount  of 
the  more  volatile  elements  of  the  liquid  beginning  to 
dry  from  the  outside  surface,  forms  a  thin  but  hard 
or  vitreous  surface  that  retards  the  further  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  volatiles,  and  prevents  the  access  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  which  is  necessary  in  the  process  of 
drying. 

If  the  surface  thus  covered  has  been  painted  while 
at  a  low  temperature  or  during  damp  or  foggy  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  and  soon  after  there  happens  to  be 
a  marked  rise  in  the  temperature  or  a  fall  in  the  hygro¬ 
scopic  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  then  the  paint  is 
liable  to  peel  at  once,  or  soon  after  the  change.  This 
effect  is  hastened  in  the  case  where  the  coating  is  a 
heavy  one,  or  one  hard  to  spread  by  reason  of  the 
earthy  or  inert  substances  in  the  pigment,  or  if  ben¬ 
zine  has  been  used  as  a  drier. 

As  a  eeneral  rule,  the  more  substances  that  enter 

o  t 

into  a  coat  of  paint,  either  as  pure  pigments,  inert 
substances  or  in  the  composition  of  the  liquid,  the 
more  liable  is  it  to  peel.  A  small  amount  of  fish  or 
aniinal  or  non-drying  vegetable  oils,  though  oxidised 
by  the  addition  of  metallic  salts  and  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  linseed  or  other  siccative  oils,  also  hastens 
and  provides  for  the  certainty  of  the  peeling. 

A  pigment  composed  of  a  number  of  substances 
the  different  materials  of  which  by  themselves  would 
form  the  basis  of  a  good  paint,  when  combined  to¬ 
gether  with  the  liquid,  necessarily  must  undergo  a 
different  chemical  action  than  the  several  members 
of  the  pigment  would  have  done  had  they  been  used 
aione. 
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This  chemical  action  is  furthermore  complicated 
by  the  combinations  going  on  in  the  liquid,  which, 
formed  of  a  number  of  different  elements  that  act 
and  re-act  upon  one  another,  and  mixed  with  the 
heterogeneous  pigment,  develops  a  series  of  chemcial 
actions  in  the  mass,  the  weaker  element  of  which, 
either  the  mineral  or  the  organic,  is  the  first  to  break 
down  or  change,  the  decay  of  which  hastens  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  others  and  releases  the  bond  be¬ 
tween  the  paint  and  the  surface  over  which  it  is 
spread,  and  the  peeling  process  is  effected. 

That  the  chemical  changes  exist  in  the  above  stated 
case  cannot  be  denied,  but  have  not  been  well  ac¬ 
counted  for.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  certain 
paints  peel,  and  though  analysis  of  the  peeled  por¬ 
tion  may  reveal  nothing  to  indicate  the  reason  for  the 
peeling,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  get  a  sample  of  the 
original  paint  as  applied,  to  compare  its  constituents 
with  the  peeled  sample,  and  the  cause  is  relegated  to 
the  hidden  drawer  of  the  paint  shop,  near  which  some 
scopegoat  can  be  found  to  bear  the  burden  of  failure. — 
Exchange. 


THE  DUTY  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Post,  the  well-known  New  York 
archetict,  in  an  address  before  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Club,  of  that  city,  on  the  dangers  surrounding  the 
modern  skyscraper,  said : 

"As  skyscrapers  are  daily  increasing  in  numbers 
it  develops  upon  the  archetect  designing  the  same 
to  avail  himself  of  every  safeguard  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  previous  fires  and  the  tests  made 
by  different  bodies,  chemists,  etc.,  show  to  be  efficient, 
and  thereby  stave  off  the  evil  day  predicted  by  Mr. 
Post.  Take  two  instances  of  recent  occurrence — the 
Park  Avenue  Hotel  fire  and  that  in  the  Roosevelt 
building.  Both  these  structures  were  presumed  to  be 
fireproof ;  both  had  segmental  terra  cotta  floors,  solid¬ 
ly  constructed,  almost  indestructible  by  fire,  which 
came  through  the  ordeal  unscathed ;  yet  in  each  build¬ 
ing  were  found  defects  of  construction  to  which  the 
subsequent  loss  of  both  life  and  property  is  clearly 
traceable ;  and  those  defects  could  have  been  easily 
and  cheaply  prevented  by  the  use  of  proper  fireproof 
material.  In  the  Park  avenue  case  the  wooden  lath 
partitions  in  the  hall  and  rooms,  the  wooden  trim¬ 
ming  of  the  elevator,  etc.,  when  reached  by  the  flames, 
giving  out  dense  smoke,  suffocated  the  victims ;  in  the 
Roosevelt  fire  the  iron  columns  supporting  the  roofs, 
being  unprotected  by  any  fireproof  material,  speedily 
collapsed,  bringing  down  the  arch  and  crushing  the 
firemen. 

“The  cry  again  is  that  corrosion  of  the  steel  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  skyscrapers  will  eventually  eat  out  the 
life  of  the  metal,  General  Sooy-Smith  allowing  twenty- 
five  years  and  Mr.  Toch  but  fifteen  years,  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  cases  coming  under  their  respective  observa¬ 
tion,  for  the  total  destruction  by  corrosion  of  such 
members,  and  necessarily  the  collapse  of  the  building. 


“Experiments  designed  to  secure  some  preventive  of 
,  corrosion  clearly  show  that  liquid  Portland  cement,  or,  as 
Mr.  Toch  calls  it,  an  aqueous  mixture  of  cement,  pre¬ 
vents  corrosion  of  steel ;  so  will  concrete  when  properly 
and  closely  applied  to  the  metal  while  the  concrete  is 
quite  wet.  Edison  also  indorses  the  claim.  Having  thus 
safeguarded  the  metal  members  from  corrosion  and  pro¬ 
tected  the  iron  columns  by  some  fireproof  material  (either 
porous  terra  cotta  or  a  proper  mixture  of  concrete),  it 
remains  to  provide  that  the  partitions  dividing  off  the 
spaces  be  so  constructed  as  to  confine  a  fire  within  such 
bounds.  Partitions  of  lath,  either  wood  or  metal,  and 
plaster  have  too  often  proved  unreliable ;  so  will  those 
of  terra  cotta  or  any  other  fireproof  material  if  constructed 
as  we  often  see  them — but  part  way  up  to  the  ceiling 
and  continued  by  wooden  sashes  with  thin  glass  panes. 
The  fireproof  portion  stands,  but  the  other  soon  gives 
way  to  the  flames,  and  the  object  designed  by  the  fire¬ 
proof  partition  is  lost.  A  fireproof  partition  should  start 
from  the  floor  arch  itself  and  be  continuous  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  Openings  for  light  should  be  provided  by  metal 
sashes  with  wireglass  panes. 

“Our  present  building  code  and  the  underwriters 
are  doing  their  share  toward  preventing,  as  you  say, 
the  erection  of  abnormal,  unsafe  structures,  but  it 
rests  primarily  upon  the  architect  himself;  it  is  not 
alone  incumbent  upon  him  to  design  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  fireproof  features,  but  also  closely  to  supervise 
the  construction  itself  and  to  see  that  the  material 
specified  by  him  is  used.  Take  concrete,  for  example. 
That  word  denotes  to  the  architect  a  compound  of  one 
part  Portland  cement,  two  parts  sharp  sand,  and  three 
parts  to  five  parts  of  slag,  broken  stone  or  good 
cinders.  To  the  ordinary  observer,  basing  his  defini¬ 
tion  upon  what  he  sees  called  concrete,  the  word  con¬ 
notes  all  sorts  of  mixtures — some  of  them  undreamed 
of  by  the  architect.  When  collapsing  concrete  floors 
result  from  the  use  of  such  material;  when  entire  sec¬ 
tions  of  segmental  hollow-tile  arches,  unharmed  by 
the  fire,  collapse  through  the  falling  of  unprotected 
iron  columns,  on  whom  should  the  blame  rest?” 


A  report  from  Binalhaven,  Me.,  says  that  the  eight 
monoliths  for  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
are  ready  to  be  shipped  to  this  city.  They  will  be 
loaded  on  specially  constructed  barges  and  towed  four 
sections  at  a  time.  The  sections  are  forty  and  twenty 
feet  long,  and  the  eight  columns  cost  $250,000.  The 
contractors  will  just  about  square  themselves  on  the 
deal,  as  over  a  year  was  wasted  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
turn  out  the  columns  whole,  and  a  special  $50,000 
lathe  was  built  for  the  purpose,  which,  after  three 
monoliths  had  been  broken,  proved  useless.  The 
rough  shafts  measure  GqxBjCx/  feet,  and  weigh  310 
tons  each.  Only  one  other  structure,  St.  Isaac's 
Cathedral,  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  columns  approaching 
these  in  size. 
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IVES  PATENT 

WINDOW  STOP 
ADJUSTERS 


Prevents  Drafts,  Dust,  Binding  and 
Rattling.  The  only  stop  adjuster  made 
from  one  piece  of  metal  with  a  thick  bed 
that  will  not  cup  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw.  Working  model  with  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  H.  B.  IVES  CO ,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


McINERNY  &  BURKE 

SANITARY 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

215  So.  7th  St.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

Makers  and  Designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze. 

27th  Ave.  and  27th  St.  and  28th  Ave.,  -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 

Decorations  to  order. 

208  South  Seventh  Street,  _  MIN  NE  A  P  OLI S  . 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


MOROAN  BROOKS,  President. 

QEO.  W.  HAYFORD,Sec.-Tre«s. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL. 


PHONES: 


N.  W.  n«ln  1733 
Twin  City  170 


SPECIALTIES:  ELECTRIC  LIQHT,  POWER  SUPPLIES,  ELECTRIC  HOUSE  QOODS,  TELEPHONES.  ETC. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COriPANY, 


248-250  Hennepin  Ave,  flinneapolis,  Hinn. 


Corner  Section  ot  Screen 


The  “HiggirT  Metal  Frame  Window  Screen 


Does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp  or  come  to  pieces  in  the  corners.  Is  neat,  light,  orna¬ 
mental  and  durable.  Is  easily  removed  from  window  and  replaced.  Allows 
for  either  top  or  bottom  ventilation.  J ust  the  thing  for  your  new 
home.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Estimates  Free. 

The  HIGGIN  Manufacturing  Co.,  -  -  -  Newport,  Ky. 

GEO.  H.  LAWES  4.  CO.,  AGENTS,  ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS, 
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HERTHUM 


Minneapolis  Gas  Fixture  Co. 

Headquarters  for  Gas,  Electric  and  Combination  Fixtures- 


! 


802  Nicollet  Avenue,  =  Minneapolis.  | 


Jos.  M.  Lefebvre,  President, 

P.  A.  Deslauriers,  Vice-Pres. 


L.  T.  Lefebvre,  Treas 

Gustav  A.  Cariveau,  Sec 

Lefebvre  Roofing  and  Cornice  Company, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Architectual  Sheet  Metal  Work 

ROOFING  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin  and  Slate 


26  East  Eighth  Street,  -  -  ST.  PAUL,  HINN. 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  1147. 


418  Germania  Life  Insurance  Bldg.,  * 


THE  BREEN  STONE  CO., 


St.  Paul,  =  Minnesota 


QUARRIES:  St.  Cloud 
Kasota 


Dressed  and  Undressed  Stone 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


RELIABLE  GOODS 
IN  ALL  LINES 


FAIRBANKS  SCALES 


Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 

Fairbanks- 

Morse 

Steam 

Pumps 

Hoisting 

Engines 

Dynamos 
and  Motors 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 


Fairbanks,  Morse  <£  Co. 

ST.PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


ST.  PAUL. 

312313  Germania  Life  Building. 


CHICAGO: 

99  Randolph  Street, 
Borden  Block. 


R.  T.  GILES  &  CO., 

STAINED  and  LEADED  GLASS 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 
22,wmnnEM«mr.mMr:  S‘’  MINNEAPOLIS  MlNN. 


WINDOM  BUILDING. 

N.  W.  ’Phone -Main  4336-J1 


H.  H,r 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


LUDIWIGI  ROOFING  TILE  CO., 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 


Ir^F^J 


HvH  :  H  H  :•  H  H  H 
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©  WE  MAUFACTURE 

©  And  Carry  in  Stock  a  Fine  Line  of  Plumbing  Goods  j 

V  And  Solicit  Your  Patronage  In  This  Line.  i 


©  Our  Show  Room  and  our  Service*  are  at  your  disposal.  We 

©  will  help  you  to  draw  up  your  specifications  and  select  your 

©  Plumbing  Fixtures.  This  is  our  Business.  Will  vou  not  call 
on  us? 


THE  NATIONAL  BRASS  AND  METAL  CO., 


© 
© 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  © 

®  ffi©©  ©©©©  ©©©©©  ©©  ©  ©©©  ©ffiffiffi©£  ©©©©©ffiffi©©©©©©©^ 


ffi _ 

©  SHOWROOH: 

ffi  3rd  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  So. 


Edward  C.  Lewis,  John  H.  Kitchen 

Lewis  &  Kitchen, 

(American  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co.) 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Engin= 
eers  and  Contractors. 
Sanitary  Apparatus. 


Public  Buildings  a  Specialty 

9th  and  Broadway,  433  Wabash  Ave., 

KANSAS  CITY,  flO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


-  MORE - 

J.  W.  REEDY 

ELEVATORS 

used  in  the  Leading  industries  and  Business  Houses 
throughout  the  WORLD  than  any  other  make. 

TheJ.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  Mfg.Co. 

83-85-87-89-91  Illinois  Street, 

122-12I-126-12S  Indiana  Street. 

CH  I  C  A  G  Q,  -  -  ILLINOIS. 


filler's  Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 


They  have  always  been  the  best. 

They  are  today  better  than  ever. 

In  continual  use  for  over  20  years. 


We  make  them  both  Spring  Balanced  and  Weight  Balanced. 

Write  for  Catalogue . 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Co., 


■VI  i  Iwau  kee, 
W  is. 


Reliancelron&WireWorks 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Of  All  Kinds.  d*  <$•  <-5* 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


Fire  Escapes 
Iron  and  Wire  Fencing 
Elevator  Enclosures 
Automatic  Elevator  Locks 
Bank  and  Office  Railings. 


*45=I47  East  pth  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Tel. 


T.  C.  644. 

N.  W  2417-J2 
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OTIS 


ELEVATOR  COMPANY,  I 


NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO. 


Passenger  and  Freight  | 

ELEVATORS. | 

=  =  % 

“ The  Standard  of  the  World.” 


►  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ 

TILE  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS  f 

TILE  WAINSCOTING  AND  CEILINGS  * 

WOOD  MANTELS 

|  GEORGE  H.  REESE, 

[  91  Dearborn  St.,  CHICACO,  ILL. 

►  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ < 


Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Elevators 

Passenger,  Freight,  Electric 
Steam,  and  Hand  Power. 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic 
Doors  and  Gates . 

Nos.  81  to  9t  Fillmore  Ave., 

St.  Paul,  =  Minn. 


i  PORTAGE  RED  STONE I 


t  In  Blocks  or 

♦  Sawed  from 
X  the  Quarries 

: 

^  Send  Plans  for 

♦  Estimates.  We 
£  Pay  Express 


TRAVERSE  BAY 


CALUMET, 


REDSTONE  CO.,  MICH. 


W.  C.  WYCKOFF.  Agent. 

Suite  303,  Kasota  Block, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 


(LAKE  SUPERIOR) 


t 


Samples  Sent  ♦ 
When  Reques¬ 
ted. 


Many  prominent  architects  are  now  specifying- 

Johnson’s  Window  Shade 

Adjuster  For  upper  LIGHT  and  VENTILATION 

It  works  perfectly  od  a  special  detail  of  win¬ 
dow  stop.  See  cut.  Costs  no  more  tliau  any 
good  stop.  Send  for  free  sample  of  stop  and 
gliding  shade  Bracket  with  Booklet. 

Furnished  by  leading  Shade  Houses. 

R.  R.  JOHNSON, 

167  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Shade  Roller  is 
Easily  and  Perfectly 
Adjusted  to  any  posi¬ 
tion  in  Window. 


Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 
Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 
ii  11-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

rosEPHTYRA,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CRAGIN  COMBINED 
G A  RB AG  E  CREM ATO R Y 

...AND... 

WATER  HEATER 


.FOR. 


HOTELS,  HOSPITALS, 

APARTMENT  BUILDINGS, 

RESIDENCES,  ETC. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


An  Economy  in  Any  Building.  A  Necessity  in  Most 
Buildings. 

Cragin  Garbage  Crematory  Co. 

285  Forty=Third  St.,  Chicago. 


Brick  Set  Crematory  and  Water  Heater.  Showing  Garbage  and 
_ _ Fuel  Grates. _ 
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Sole  Agents  Steam,  Hot  Water  and 

Richardson  <Sc  Boynton  Co.’s  Combination 

Furnaces.  Heating. 


T unstead  heating  Co. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 
Contractors. 

220  Sixth  Street  South, 

Minneapolis,  Minn 


N.  W.  Main,  48* 


—  Telephones  — 


Twin  City,  484 


♦ 

t 

! 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

|  JNO.  A.  SCHLENER  &  CO. 

♦ 

|  Somtnerciaf 

♦  btatroiier^ 

I  Draughting  Instruments  and  Supplies  f 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt  ^ 

and  Careful  Attention  ♦ 

Department  b  516  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  \ 

»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦■♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦•♦«  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


DO  YOU  KNOW  IT? 

Lane's 

Patent 

JOIST 
HANGERS 

are  the 

SAFEST 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  No.  8,  which.  Gives  Tested 
Strength  and  Safe  Load  of  Each  Size. 

The  W.  J.  Clark  Company, 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


ST.  PAUL, 


New  Columbia  Boilers. 


Minn. 


South  Park 
Foundry  aud 

MachineCo. 

1 1  Gilfillan 
Building, 


Heaters  That  Give  Satisfaction 


Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


Variety  Manufacturing  Co. 

77  =  70-81  =  83  West  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO,  =  =  ILLINOIS, 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door, 

Cross  Patent  Elevator  Door, 

Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


% 
.% 
X 
X 
X 
X 
M 
3» 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

In  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Freight  House  there  are  Jj 
Z  129  door  openings,  9  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high. 
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LOW  PRICES  STEAM  AND 

ESMIMATES  FURNISHED  HOT  WATER  BOILERS 

D.  R.  Black, 

Plumbing.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 


TELEPHONE  450. 


20  THIRD  AVE.  WEST, 

DULUTH,  MINN. 


Excelsior  Heating  Co. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water 

Plans  and  Specification 
Made  upon  reguest , 

955  18  j  Avenue,  N.E.,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

E.  E.  DESCHANE,  ManagEr. 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 

MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Iron  Columns  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels 

1 13-1 15  Second  Ave,  So.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


MONOLITH 


Trade  Mark 


The  Sanitary 

Jointless  Flooring 

Manufactured  by 


The  American  Monolith  Co., 

An  elastic,  jointless  suilace  that  can  be  laid  con-  I  Milwaukee 
tinuouslyin  connection  with  a  coved  cornered  I  ’ 

base  board.  Wi« 


Archambo  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Co. 


221  So.  Third  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heater^.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers'  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


%  ^ 

you  are  a 

D^AOGHPjMAtP 
(JyflpiTECTArtGINtER" 

I  tSTUDENT=/  MECHANKAL  DRAWING 
7  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

(  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING^ 

J  INDIANAPOLIS  BLUE  PRINT  S3* 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

AP0RL3S  DfPAPTMTNT  |—  AND  A5K  TOR  DISCOUNTS. 


Special  Summer  Prices 

On  all  goods  ordered  before  Aug.  1. 
We  manufacture  high  grade  goods, 
sell  direct  and  ship  on  approval.  Hall 
Clocks  $70up;Wood  Mantels  $10  up; 
Grates,  Fireplace  Goods  and  Tile;Mis- 
slon  Clocks,  Hall  and  Den  Furniture. 
Also  Prepared  Furniture  Finishing 
Material  for  interior  trim.  Richest 
effects  at  no  extra  cost.  Catalogs  free. 
Mention  magazine. 

G.  R.  Clock  &  Mantel  Co., 


Mission  Clock  918. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Graigo,  Baker  &  Go. 

Steam,  Hot  Water  heating 

- AND - 

VENTILATION 


Estimates  and  Plans 
Furnished. 

212  So.  4th  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tel.  N.  W.  M.  878  T  C.  1£C0 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works? 
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J  B  McGORRISK,  Prest.  J.  C.  MARDiS,  Secy.  ^ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


l 


Capital  City 

|  ...Brick  and  Pipe... 

Company 

General  Contractors 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUILDING,  PAVING  AND  SEWER  5'i8  EQLJlTABLb  BLDu., 

BRICK  Des  noines,  Iowa 


♦ 

♦ 


I 

! 

t 

♦ 

♦ 


♦  BRICK  ues  Homes,  iuwa  | 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


O.  T.  Denison,  L.  W.  Denison, 

Prest.  and  Mgr.  Secretary. 


F.  E.  Keeler, 

Treasurer 


Mason  City  Brick 
and  Tile  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 


MASON  CITY, 


\ 

♦ 

I 

X 

♦ 

X 


-  .mi.VMY  1/U..U...C,  o,W.W  IOWA.  X 

X  ♦ 


The  Johnston  &  Sharp  MEg.  Co’s  “ltar"* 


Pulleys.... 


PATENTED  Mflncw  4. 1902  OTHER  PATENTS  PENDING. 

Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co., 


Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  and  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  frame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  ate  easily  set  in  any 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  % 
mortise. 

=  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


►  ♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦j 


Mica  Insulating  Co 

Warehouse,  611  to  617  Iowa  Street 
Office,  Corner  5th  and  Michigan 


Building  Papers 
Pipe  Covering 


♦  mason  city,  ia.  Contracting  Gravel  Roofers  ^ 

X »*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors  Long  Distance  ’Phone  1010 

Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors. 

Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc. 

Holbrook  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 

Estimates  MANTELS,  CRATES  &  TILING 

Cheerfully 

Furnished.  806  LOCUST  STREET,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


King's  Automatic  Weather  Strip, 
Window  and  Door  Stop 

The  only  perfectly  satisfactory  weather 
strip  and  window  and  door  stop  on  the 
market.  Keeps  out  cold  and  dust. 
Makes  a  perfectly  tight  joint.  Windows 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  to  any  desired 
position  without  the  aid  of  fasteners  or 
weights.  Do  not  build  a  house  until  you 
have  investigated  the  merits  of  these  stops 

Manufactured  by 

KING  MFG.  GO.,  Newton,  la. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  GO.  Agents, 


Minneapolis 

and  St.  Paul. 


The  attention  of  the  Public  and  Trade  is 
called  to  the 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray, 

This  tray  is  made  of  crushed  Granite  and  the 
best  Imported  German  Portland  Cement  with 
Siamese  brass  ping  and  coupling— all  made  in  one 
piece  with  round  corners  and  without  joint.  It  is 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  superior  to  all  otherStone 
Trays.  They  have  given  entire  satisfaction  when 
others  have  failed.  For  information,  prices,  etc  # 

Write  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co,, 

510  1014  Avenue  North, 

Tel.  Main  3339  L-l.  ADOLPH  .JOHN  3 ON,  .M; 

niNNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Automatic  and  Half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQUIST, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 

Passenger,  Freight,  pT  ETW  A  HT OT?  ^ 
Power  and  Hand  Power  J—dJ—f  I— d  V  A  1  V-/JLVO 

18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 


Minneapolis.  ■  -  -  Minnesota. 


Steam  Specialties 

PRESSURE 
RECULATOR 

Sensitive  and  positive  in  its  action; 
durable  and  simple  in  construction; 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  No 
springs,  no  diaphragm  or  packing. 

Back  Pressure  Valves, 
Steam  Trap,  Relief  Valves, 
Balance  Valves, 

Vacuum  Air  Valves. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 

Manufactured  by 

,,,  ,  n  /  n  70  West  Lake  Street. 

y  Klepfei  &  Thomas  Lo.  CHICAGO 

£  Eastern  Agents:  J.  R.  Vandyck  Co  ,  95-91  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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EVIDENCE  OF"  SUPERIORITY 


If 


THE  JOHN  SCOTT  LEGACY  PREMIUM  AND  MEDAL 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  THE 

"STAR"  VENTILATOR 

A  Valuable  and  Unique  Prize  for  Superior  Merit. 
MERCHANT  &  CO.,  Inc.  ivi  anufacturers. 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  YORK  CHICAGO-BROOKLYN 


L.  B.  WAUGH,  President. 


L.  E.  WAUGH,  Vice  President. 


W.  E.  RAYMOND,  Secretary. 


J.  B.  EUSTIS,  Treasurer. 


FIRE  AND  BURGLAR-PROOF 
SAFES. 

VAULT  FRONTS  AND 
LININGS, 

TIME  AND  AUTOMATIC 
LOCKS, 

SAFE  AND  LOCK  REPAIRING, 

OFFICE  DESKS,  CHAIRS 
ANDTABLES, 

WOOD  AND  METAL 
CABINETS, 

CHECK  AND  DOCUMENT 
FILES, 


St.  Paul:  360  Jackson  Street.  Minneapolis:  318  Second  Ave.  South. 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123-4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  iooi»2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


ALFRED,  n.  y.  GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

OTTAWA.  ILL.  49  east  fifth  st.,  st.  paul.  419  boston  block,,  Minneapolis. 


THE 


WILKS  WATER  HEATERS 


For  Heating  Water  For 


Private  Houses,  Apartment  Bldgs. 
Hospitals,  Etc. 


rd  or  Soft 
Self  F" eode 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


S.  WILKS  MANUFACTURING  CO 

CHICACO,  ILL.,  35th  St,  and  Shields  Ave. 
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"PITTSBURG  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 

Tlirougli  Its  Twenty  Warehouses 

Possesses  Unrivaled  Jobbing  Facilities  in  all  its  Lines.  | 

Large  and  complete  stocks  of  POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS  and  SILVERING  PLATE  in  ALL  THICKNESSES  are  always  on  hand  and  can  beshipped 

r  one  rwf  thp  W  a  V  #»  h  11  With  TT  TO  m  TT  t.11  ftSS  . 


© 


L.d  IgO  cxuv-i  i.  w  v.  ^  ^  - -  - - 

from  each  or  any  of  the  Warehouses  with  promptness. 


IV1I 

WINDOW 

ils,Leads,V 

PATTON'S  FAMOUS  SUN-PROOF  PAINTS. 


There  are  plants  at  the  various  Warehouses  for  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and  Bevelled  Mirrors;  and 
where  Silvering  and  Bevelling  are  done  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  any  establishments  in  the  country. 


We  are  also  Sole 
Distributors  of 


i 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 

_  rushes  © 

Also  Jobbers  of  Mirrors,  Bevelled  Plate  Art  Glass,  Skylight  and  Floor  © 
fj-l n s s  and  "Rent.  Glass?  :::::::::::  © 


In  large  stocks  and  of  all  sizes,  together  with  fullest  lists  of 

rnishes  and  Brush 

Also  Jobbers  of  1 - 

Glass  and  Bent  Glass 


Our  Warehouses,  where  complete  stocks  of  Sun- Proof  Paint,  and  Glass  in  all  lines  are  kept  constantly  on  hand,  are  as  follows. 

New  York  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts.  Brooklyn,  635-37  Fulton  St.  Cincinnati  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

Chicago.  441-452  Wabash  Ave.  Baltimore,  Daily  Record  Building,  Minneapolis,  500-ul0  South  Third  St. 

Pittsburg  101-lWWood  It  Ghar‘eS  StS'  Wyandott  Sts.  Philadelphia.  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  and  Eleventh  Sts. 

testsssasss?*-  A1ss'.“dG.u”1.?d°»5.su.,st. 

Davenport!  410-416  Scott  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C.,Greensb’ro  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg  Savannah,  Ga:,  602-618  River  St. 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 
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Minneapolis  Roofings  Cornice  Works 

Suecessors  to  Wishart  Hansen, 


STEEL  CEILINGS 


H.  A.  HANSON,  Proprietor, 


’Phone 
['.  C.  933 


403  Sixtli  Avenue  Sovitli, 

MIKn\rEA.POXjI  S,  MINN, 
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John  Nelson 


Contractor  and  Builder 

IN  STONE  AND 
BRICK 


DiriENSlON  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 

OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.  C  4627. 

Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T.  C  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis.MiDD. 


HARDWARE... 


Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co. 


ESTABLISHED  1872. 


Heating 

Engineers. 


And 


Contractors. 


187-189  East  Sixth  Street, 


St.  Paul, 


Minn. 


t  J.  P.  COURTNEY  &  CO.  f 


Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting 


A  Few  Good  Things  in  Hardware. 

Corbin  Locks,  Stanley  Butts,  Bommer, 

Chicago  and  Matchless  Spring  hinges. 

Wilcox  Door  Hangers,  Fitch  Sash  Lock. 

GIVE  US  A  CHANCE  TO  FIGURE  WITH  YOU. 

J.  F.  McGUIRE, 

■ft 

56  East  6th  Street,  -  -  -  ST.  PAUL. 


V 

V 

#• 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
SEWER  AND  WATER  CONNECTIONS 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

51 5  Second  Avenue  South,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

’Phones-N.  W.  M.  3146-L1.  T.  C.  667.  4 


ARNOLD  KUHLO 


-Manufacturer  of- 


Architectural, 
Draughting  and 
Engineering 
Instruments. 


Instruments  Carefully  Repaired  and  Adjusted. 

320  Roberts  Street,  -  St.  Paul 
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Tlie  Only  Practical  Method  for  Building 
CONCRETE  HOUSES 

Substantial,  dry,  durable,  well  ventilated,  fire  and  vermin-proof  buildings  of  all  descriptions  (from 
the  cottage  to  the  mansion,  the  shop  to  the  warehouse j  are  erected  in  concrete  to  any  height  or 
design,  with  greater  rapidity,  iacility,  accuracy  and  economy  than  by  any  other  system  of  building, 
and  without  skilled  labor,  and  reducing  cost  of  building  fifty  per  cent. 

For  Pamphlet,  Prices,  Foreign  Patents  and 
Estimates  given  in  all  kinds  of  work  in  concrete,  address: 

THOMAS  C.  FARRELL,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Patent  Builders’  Mold.  Builder  of  Concrete  Houses,  Schools,  Churches,  Etc. 


Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 

St.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice  &  Ornamenl  Co., 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


LOVE  BROTHERS 

INCORPORATED. 

Aurora,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  and  Structural 
Iron  and  Steel  Materials. 
Sole  Manufacturers  o  f 

The  Love  Brother’s  Im¬ 
proved  Patented  Steel 
Construction  for  Hodern 
Store  Fronts.  J.  J, 


Engineers 

Contractors 

Foundrymen 

Machinists 

Builders 

w 


THE  LOVELL  WINDOW  AND  SHUTTER  DEVICE 

For  Factories,  Mills,  Foundries,  Etc. 


A  line  of  sash  500  feet  in  length  can  be  operated 
from  one  station  if  desired.  Adapted  to  any  kind 
of  sash,  hinged  or  pivoted.  Manufactured  only  by 

THE  G.  DROUVE 
COAAPANY, 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of 

Cornices, Ventilators  and  Sheet  Meta!  Architectural  Work 
of  every  description. 

AVe  invite  your  correspondence  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 
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Wilcox  Door  Hangers 


There  is  but  one  Genuine, 

‘‘Wilcox.” 

- MADE  BY - 


Wilcox  nfg.  Co. 

AURORA,  ILLINOIS. 


,K  He  who  knows  not ,  and  knows  not  he  knows  nott 
He  is  a  fool;  shun  him. 

He  who  knows  not ,  and  knows  he  knows  not , 

He  is  simple;  teach  him. 

He  who  knows,  and  knows  not  he  knows, 

He  is  asleep ,  waken  him. 

He  who  knows,  and  knows  he  knows. 

He  is  wise,  follow  him. 


WE  KNOW 

That’s  why  we  all  specify 


Are  Most  of  the  Leading  Architects  of  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  the  North¬ 
west  Specifying 


THE  PERFECTION  OF 


Twin  City  Varnish  Co’s 
Varnishes  and  Fioorette 

begahse 


Plaster 


- Manufactured  by - 


They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the  goods 
are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured  in  St.  Paul, 
therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  _  ot 
the  northwest.  Drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give 
you  valuable  information  in  regard  to  wood  and  floor  hnishing. 

Twin  City  Varnish  Go., 


United  States  Gypsum  Co., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 

- ALSO— 


St.  Paul, 


MiUUcs°ta. 


Chicago,  111.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  W.Supericr,  Wis. 
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This  magnificent  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  coat  of  two  millions,  is 

PLASTERED  WITH 

Molite  Genoent  Plaster. 

The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  material 
after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co. 

rtANUFACTURERS. 

Hot  Connected  with  ray  trost  or  Combine.  PT.  DODGE,  IOWA. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  all  Kinds  of 


Hair  and  Fire  Brick. 
Northwestern  Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Utica  Cement, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Office:  274  Jackson  St, 
Telephone  Call  259-3. 


J.  C.  LANDERS  &  CO 


REPRESENTING 


! 


§ 

§ 
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Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
and 

Iron  Clay  Bnck  Co. 

Columbus,  O. 

International  Fire  Proofing  Co. 

Columbus,  O. 

Tiffany  Enameled  Brick 

Chicago 

Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

St.  Louis 

Herringbone  Expanded 
Steel  Lath 

Phi  I  a.  and  Boston  Brick 
Fire  Places. 

Send  for  prices  etc. 
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J.  C.  LANDERS  &  CO., 

818  Lumber  Exchange  Bldg, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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